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THE   GENESIS   OF   A   GREAT   CAREER. 

BY   FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY,   K.P. 


I 


IN  this  article,  and  in  three  others  to 
follow,  I  shall  endeavour  to  tell  the 
unrivalled  story  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Italian  Campaign  of  1796, 
the  genesis  of  Napoleon's  fame. 

I  shall  strive  to  convey  to  the 
reader  my  own  impressions,  I  might  say 
my  convictions,  regarding  the  genius  and, 
incidentally,  the  meanness  of  the  man 
whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest  human 
being  God  ever  sent  to  this  earth  of  ours. 
His  doings,  sayings,  writings,  and  his 
curiously  constituted  character,  have  been 
my  study  since  boyhood.  Few  tire  of 
reading  about  him  ;  even  his  common- 
place brothers  and  sisters  have  a  strong 
reflected  interest  for  most  of  us.  Indeed, 
everything  regarding  him  personally  or 
his  unprecedented  career  excites  the 
attention  of  this  generation. 

His  story  drives  one  at  times  into  a 
moralising  mood.  How  comes  it,  we  ask 
ourselves,  that  this  colossus  amongst 
men,  to  whom  the  Supreme  Ruler  gave 
power  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
save  one,  should  have  been  everything 
which  the  Bible  describes  as  unholy,  and 
which  Englishmen  regard  as  mean  and 
despicable  and  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
one   who   claims    to    be    a    gentleman? 


Truth  and  honour  are  the  manly  virtues 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  esteem  most  highly  : 
but  the  Corsican  Bonaparte  had  no  regard 
for  either. 

This  campaign  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  the  hideous  Revolution  from  whose 
effects  France,  apparently,  has  not  as  yet 
entirely  recovered,  and  to  have  begun 
what  may  be  truly  described  as  the 
Napoleonic  era.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  campaign  so  full  of  useful  lessons  for 
the  soldier,  both  in  the  science  and  in  the 
art  .of  war;  for  many  reasons  it  also 
deserves  the  close  attention  of  the  states- 
man. I  well  remember  how  its  story 
fascinated  me  when  as  a  very  young 
soldier  I  studied  its  details  in  what 
were  to  me  the  engrossing  chapters  of 
Jomini.  It  can  never  fail  to  interest  the 
historian  as  the  first  example  of  Napoleon's 
immense  capacity  for  war,  and  as  a 
striking  landmark  in  the  closing  events 
of  the  first  French  Republic,  "  one  and 
indivisible." 

It  was  Napoleon's  first  independent 
command  in  the  field,  and  its  startling 
results  brought  into  the  arena  of  European 
politics  a  man  who,  though  born  in 
humble  life,  by  sheer  ability  and  un- 
swerving determination  made  himself  the 
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most  renowned  king,  the  most  powerful 
ruler  that  Europe  has  ever  known. 

The  early  ventures  of  great  leaders  in 
the  difficult  and  uncertain  game  of  war 
have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  young. 
It  is  by  a  close  study  of  how  some  have 
won  and  why  others  have  failed,  that  the 
ambitious  soldier  learns  to  avoid  the 
quicksands  in  which  so  many  a  promising 
genius  has  disappeared  for  ever. 

History  tells  us  of  no  famous  ruler  or 
general  who  had  read  more  about  the 
great  men  of  action  in  all  ages  than 
Napoleon  had  done  in  his  early  years. 
The  writings  of  Plutarch  had  been  his 
delight,  and  from  their  soul-stirring  pages 
he  had  doubtless  learnt  encouragement, 
as  well  as  useful  lessons.  His  natural 
genius  for  war's  endless  combinations 
proved  eventually  equal  to  that  possessed 
by  the  greatest  leaders  described  in 
ancient  history.  But,  with  a  wisdom 
beyond  his  age,  he  soon  realised  that 
genius,  unfortified  by  the  military  lessons 
which  history  alone  can  teach,  is  too  often 
but  the  will-o'-the-wisp  that  will  tempt  you 
on  to  your  destruction.  He  began  at  an 
early  age  to  feel  that,  if  his  soaring 
ambition  was  ever  to  be  satisfied,  it  could 
only  be  so  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  lives 
and  achievements  of  the  great  soldiers 
and  rulers  who  had  gone  before  him. 

As  a  strategical  and  tactical  study,  this 
campaign  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
all  who  delight  in  war  problems — indeed, 
of  all  who  aspire  to  lead  troops  in  the 
field.  But  if  I  would  treat  my  subject  as 
something  more  than  a  purely  academic 
military  exercise,  I  must  deal  with  it  as 
the  beginning  >of  Napoleon's  greatness  as 
a  statesman  and  ruler,  as  well  as  a 
general.  The  ambition  of  this  archangel 
of  war  was  boundless.  Its  early  germi- 
nation began  in  the  disillusions  of  those 
fervid  aspirations  for  Corsican  independ- 
ence which  had  filled  his  youthful  soul 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  patriot 
Paoli.  It  was  from  the  ruins  of  this 
lofty  ideal  that  sprang  his  measureless 
personal  ambition,  and  as  it  expanded  his 
whole  character  changed.  In  early  youth, 
as  long  as  he  was  loyal  to  Paoli  and  to 
the  cause  they  both  fought  for,  he  was  at 
heart  the  vindictive,  half-savage  Corsican ; 
but  when  his  reason  told  him  it  was  a  lost 
cause,  and  personal  ambition  replaced  his 
insular  patriotism,  he  became  the  wily, 
intriguing,  crafty  son  of  Italy,  the  land 
from  which   his    forebears    came.      His 


Italian  strain  of  race  was  strong.  We  can 
trace  it  in  all  he  did  and  said  and  wrote. 
He  never  acquired  the  virtues  for  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  old  French  regime 
had  always  been  distinguished. 

It  was  eminently  in  this  campaign  that 
his  subsequent  character  was  formed,  a 
fact  that  makes  its  history  all  the  more 
intensely  interesting  as  a  psychological 
study  to  those  who  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  greatest  of  men. 

To  all  who  read  much  about  him, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  I  would 
recommend  a  close  study  of  his  life 
during  the  three  years  between  December 
1793  and  the  end  of  1796.  It  was  then, 
I  think,  he  acquired  that  practical  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  public  affairs  which 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  he  built 
his  subsequent  greatness.  It  was  then 
he  thought  out  for  himself  the  problems 
which  life  at  that  epoch  of  French  history 
placed  before  the  mind  of  the  recklessly 
unscrupulous  soldier — indeed,  before  all 
who  made  light  of  honour,  and  who 
mocked  at  notions  regarding  the  just 
treatment  which  men  owe  their  neighbours. 

The  poverty  in  which  he  existed  in 
his  Corsican  home,  and  the  misery  of 
his  life  at  Brienne,  and  afterwards  when 
serving  as  a  young  officer  in  France, 
most  certainly  affected  his  whole  cha- 
racter. The  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated  at  school  in  France  by  his  rich 
and  well-born  companions  he  never  forgot, 
and  the  cruel  manner  in  which  they 
looked  down  upon  him  as  a  poor  Corsican 
of  no  family,  made  a  lasting  impression. 
Those  who  would  condemn  him  because 
he  lacked  those  feelings  of  honour  which 
are  the  birthright  of  the  gentleman,  should 
remember  the  pernicious  atmosphere  in 
which  he  was  reared,  and  the  vulgarity 
and  want  of  principle  which  characterised 
his  surroundings  in  early  life. 

For  the  last  half-century,  writers  and 
lecturers  upon  the  art  of  war  have 
pointed  to  this  campaign  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  strategical  conception.  Indeed, 
it  will  always  be  studied  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  soldiers  science. 

Its  splendid  results  cheered  the  heart 
of  France  at  the  time ;  even  of  those 
who  most  loathed  their  recent  Revolution 
and  most  dreaded  its  results,  large  numbers 
rejoiced  to  have  found  at  last  a  great 
military  genius  capable  of  leading  their 
armies  to  victory.  "  The  little  Corsican  " 
at  once  became  the  idol  of  his  soldiers, 
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The  room  in  which  Napoleon  was  born. 


and  all  France  hailed  him  as  a  second 
Turenne.  In  genius  he  certainly  was 
that  hero's  equal — some  might  say  his 
superior — but  there  the  comparison  ends. 
For  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Napo- 
leon lacked  the  noble  and  chivalrous 
qualities  which  characterised  the  famous 
son  of  Sedan's  Protestant  Prince. 

Had  he  possessed  the  high  personal 
character  of  Turenne,  he  would,  if  not 
at  the  time  at  least  in  his  memoirs, 
have  told  the  world  that  it  was  the 
Marshal  de  Maillebois  who  had  designed 
the  plan  of  campaign  he  followed  in 
1796.  So  far-reaching,  however,  was 
Napoleon's  military  genius,  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  if  not  fairly  probable, 
had  he  never  known  of  that  plan  for 
the  invasion  of 'Northern  Italy,  that  he 
would,  all  the  same,  have  manoeuvred 
as  he  actually  did.  We  now  know 
for  a  certainty  that  before  the  campaign 
of  1796  opened  he  had  studied  the 
plan  which  was  devised  for  a  similar 
undertaking,  and  which  is  described  in 
Marshal  de  Maillebois'  published  works. 


It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
this  great  soldier-Emperor,  having  care- 
fully studied  de  Maillebois'  plan  of 
operations,  deliberately  cribbed  and 
adopted  it.  Marching  from  victory  to 
victory  in  following  it  out,  he  took  all 
the  credit  to  himself,  as  if  he  alone  had 
originated  the  scheme  of  operations  which 
brought  him  so  much  glory.  The  dis- 
tinguished Marshal,  a  gifted  and  trusted 
leader  under  Louis  XV.,  had  framed  this 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  war  he  con- 
ducted in  Northern  Italy  in  1745-6.  We 
now  possess  what  I  think  I  may  describe 
as  absolute  proof  of  this  statement.  It 
is  given  in  the  remarkable  pamphlet 
published  in  Paris  in  1889,  styled,  "Com- 
ment s'est  forme"  le  Genie  militaire  de 
Napoleon  Ier.  ?  par  le  General  Pierron."  * 
From  this  pamphlet  we  learn  that 
Napoleon  was  the  pupil  of  this  Marshal 
de  Maillebois'  son,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  strategy.  Also  that  when  Napo- 
leon started  from  Paris  in  1796  for  Nice, 
he  took  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Marshal's 
book  which  contained  this  plan  of  cam- 


*  See  "  Histoire  des  Campaignes  de  M.  le  Marechal  de  Maillebois  en  Italie  pendant  les 
annees  1745-46,  dediee  au  Roi  par  le  Marquis  de  Perzay,  Mestre  de  camp  de  Dragons,  etc.  etc. 
A  Paris,  de  Timprimerie  royale,  1775" 
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paign.  The  pamphlet  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  I  advise  the  reader  ito  study 
its  interesting  pages. 

For  nearly  a  century  intelligent  soldiers 
of  all  nations  have  striven  to  understand 
the  strangely  constituted  demi-god  who 
in  1796  led  a  French  army  from  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adige.  They  have 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  motives 
which  then  influenced  his  plans,  and  to 
lay  bare  the  objects  he  then  aimed  at. 
That  he  had  then  no  love  for  the  country 
in  whose  army  he  found  it  convenient 
to  serve,  and  whose  language  was  still  a 
foreign  one  to  him,  goes  without  saying. 
Brought  up  as  a  boy  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  Corsican  independence,  he 
had  as  a  young  man  repeatedly  fought 
against  the  soldiers  of  France. 

Not  only  was  he  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  but  without  advice  from 
others  he  had  educated  himself  to  think 
logically,  and  by  degrees  had  deliberately 
prepared  himself  by  close  study  for  the 
great  future  he  seems  always  to  have 
believed  was  before  him. 

He  did  not,  however,  rest  content 
with  mere  dreams  as  to  that  future. 
The  history  of  the  Revolution  up  to 
1796  taught  him  that  boldness  and 
cunning,  combined  with  great  ability, 
might  secure  to  the  ambitious  man  a 
large  share  in  the  future  government  of 
France.  His  clear  brain,  well  stored 
with  the  teaching  of  history,  reminded 
him  that  in  all  the  world's  epochs  of  mad 
anarchy,  the  successful  general,  if  suffi- 
ciently young  and  unscrupulous,  is  sure 
to  come  to  the  front.  To  make  himself 
master,  he  requires  just  sufficient  daring 
and  determination  to  press  through  the 
wild  crowd  of  noisy  talkers  who  almost 
always  usurp  political  power  during  the 
opening  scenes  of  a  revolution.  To  hold 
and  retain  the  authority  so  obtained,  a 
high  order  of  well-balanced  wisdom  is 
required;  and  Bonaparte,  without  doubt, 
felt  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  not 
only  seize  the  power,  but  who  knew  well 
also  how  to  retain  what  he  had  won. 

His  longing  for  praise  was  strong,  but 
his  determination  to  secure  posthumous 
fame  was  still  stronger.  It  was  not 
enough,  it  did  not  satisfy  his  insatiable 
craving  for  renown,  that  all  nations 
should  recognise  him  as  the  greatest  of 
living  men  :  he  would  have  his  name 
coupled  for  ever  with  those  of  Alexander 
and  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  placed  beside 


theirs  in  the  world's  great  Valhalla.  Of 
all  he  wrote  and  dictated  at  St.  Helena, 
this  aspiration  was  the  keynote.  Those 
who  assisted  him  in  the  compilation  of 
the  hodge-podge  of  interesting  untruths 
concocted  there  for  publication,  helped 
in  this  plot  to  conceal  facts  and  deceive 
future  generations.  He  would  have  had 
us  forget  the  heroes  of  other  ages,  and 
would  have  history  filled  with  the  story  of 
his  fame  alone.  He  placed  on  record,  in 
his  beautiful  island  prison,  not  what  he 
had  thought  or  said  or  done  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  unparalleled  career,  but 
what  he  wished  History  to  accept  and 
repeat  as  facts  for  ever. 

There  is  no  great  historical  character 
of  modern  times  whose  early  life  has 
been  more  variously  recorded  than  his 
has  been,  and  none  contributed  to  this 
result  more  than  he  did  himself.  The 
large  amount  of  fiction  with  which  his 
story  abounds  has  so  long  passed  current 
as  fact,  that  legends  have  been  created 
on  its  foundations  to  further  what  I 
may  well  term  the  "  Napoleonic  worship." 
These  fables  are  still  repeated  in  many 
of  his  most  important  biographies  as 
facts  beyond  all  dispute.  A  divine  crigin 
was  claimed  for  Julius  Caesar,  and  he 
fostered  the  tradition.  But  in  the  early 
life  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  history  of 
his  family,  there  was  much  that  did  not 
evidently  accord  with  his  own  notions 
of  what  should  be  the  story  of  a  Caesar's 
youth,  and  of  a  Caesar's  parents  and 
nearest  relations.  As  I  take  it,  the  aim 
of  this  great  Corsican  romancer  was  to 
mystify  posterity  concerning  the  occur- 
rencei  of  his  early  years  by  relating 
them,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  he  con- 
ceived they  should  have  been  in  the 
life  of  the  Second  Caesar— Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

In  the  lawful  occupations  of  life,  it  is 
not  ambition— that  most  commendable 
of  human  instincts — but  the  excesses 
which  too  often  attend  upon  its  gratified 
anticipations,  that  make  hateful  the 
memory  of  some  great  men.  Napoleon 
had  the  genius  to  be  great.  His  waking 
and  sleeping  dreams  were  of  oppor- 
tunities for  winning  renown,  and  his 
ambition  had  unlimited  self-confidence 
as  a  twin  brother. 

But  Napoleon's  self-confidence  was 
based  upon  his  knowledge  of  war  and 
of  human  nature.  It  was  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  experienced  soldier,  of 
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the  clever  and  constant  reader  of  character  : 
of  a  man  gifted  with  great  imagination 
and  with  sufficient  brain-power  to  prevent 
that  imagination  from  running  away  with 
him.   'It  was  perhaps  because  he  under- 


knew  how  to  fill  the  republican  soldiers 
of  his  early  wars  with  enthusiasm,  to  fire 
them  to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  and  to 
captivate  their  imagination  by  appeals  to 
their  love  of  glory.     His  military  orders 


Baron  Qros  followed  the  Italian  Campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  fight  of  the  bridge  at  Arcole. 
This  portrait  represents  the  popular  conception  of  Napoleon  at  the  time. 


stood  man  so  well  that  he  so  despised 
him.  No  miser  himself,  he  fully  appre- 
ciated the  power  of  gold,  and  understood 
man's  greed  for  it.  He  gave  it  away 
liberally.  The  common  longing  for  de- 
corations and  personal  distinction  was  a 
weakness  which  he  also  played  upon  to  his 
own  advantage.     But  above  all  things  he 


and  special  bulletins  may  seem  bom- 
bastic to  British  ears,  but  they  stirred  the 
hearts  and  electrified  the  passions  of 
those  for  whom  he  intended  them.  In 
fact,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  foibles 
and  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  gallant 
men  he  commanded— a  knowledge  very- 
essential  to  all  leaders. 
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The  story  of  Napoleon's  campaigns 
have  been  recounted  by  very  many  writers 
of  entirely  different  minds.  Some  of 
his  biographers,  gifted  with  great  powers 


did. 
1796 
said, 
was 


Churfes  Bonaparte,  father  of  Napoleon. 

of  description,  declare  in  unequalled 
language  that  they  can  see  no  fault  in 
this  great  conqueror.  They  will  not 
admit  he  made  mistakes,  like  other 
generals,  and  represent  him  as  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  a  Jove,  an  inspired 
man  whose  plans  of  campaigns  were 
improvised  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
That  he  made  mistakes,  huge  and 
disastrous  mistakes,  is  declared  in  the 
pages  of  history  ;  and  the  general  who 
says  he  has  made  none  can  have  made 
war  for  a  short  time  only.*  None  can 
think  more  highly  of  his  genius  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  ruler  than  I  do,  but  my 
knowledge  of  his  wars  convince  me  that 
no  man  known  to  history  ever  prepared 
himself  by  deep  study  for  the  part  he 
played  in  life  more   thoroughly  than    he 


The  innate  ability  he  displayed  in 
was     great.     As    I    have    already 
the  plan  of  campaign    he  followed 
another's — it    was    no    electric-like 
flash  of  genius  upon  his 
part ;  but  it  was  weighed 
in    all    aspects   by    him. 
This  he  was  all  the  better 
able  to  do  from  his  know- 
ledge  of  the   theatre   of 
war,  having  reconnoitred 
the  passages  through  the 
Alps  into  Piedmont   im- 
mediately after  the  siege 
of  Toulon. 

A  great  English  general 
once  wrote  that  "  Read- 
ing and  discourse  are  re- 
quisite to  make  a  soldier 
perfect  in  the  Art  Military, 
how  great  soever  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  may  be."t 
From  boyhood  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  thoroughly 
realised  this  fact,  and  a 
remarkable  memory 
helped  him  to  make  use 
of  the  lessons  so  acquired. 
He  longed  for  power ;  he 
did  not,  however,  sit  idly 
wishing  and  waiting  for 
it,  but  spent  years  of  his 
young  life  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  him 
that  power.  Once  ob- 
tained, he  believed  his 
ability  would  enable  him  to  use  it  to 
advantage  whenever  the  wished  for  oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

Determined  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
weighted  with  no  scruples  of  any  kind, 
a  soldier  of  his  superhuman  ability  and 
of  his  towering  aspirations  was  sure  to 
succeed  in  the  revolutionary  period  that 
France  was  then  passing  through,  unless 
some  stray  bullet  should  prematurely  end 
his  days. 

Early  in  life  he  had  realised  that,  except 
by  the  practice  of  war  itself,  it  is  only  by 
a  close  study  of  past  wars  that  an  officer 
can  be  trained  and  fitted  for  military 
leadership.  Nascitur  turn  fit  may  apply 
to  poets,  but  not  to  great  commanders. 
Though  the  qualities,  that  is  the  material 
from  which   a   Napoleon   can   be  made, 


*  A  saying  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
t  The  great  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
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must  be  born  with  him,  this  "  born,  not 
made  n  theory  would  destroy  emulation  in 
any  army,  and  would  make  the  idle  still 
more  idle.  The  fool  is  often  'cute  enough 
to  realise  that  no  amount  of  reading  will 
ever  provide  him  with  much  that  is 
worth  his  knowing.  You  may  teach  him 
to  repeat,  parrot-like,  Euclid's  reasoning, 
but  his  brain-power  still  remains  incapable 
of  assimilating  the  reasoning  he  has  learnt 
by  rote.  In  all  armies  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  officers  are  dull  and 
incapable  of  learning  much,  though  many 
of  them  make  useful  soldiers  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  At  a  time  when  it 
is  the  rdle  of  a  certain  clique  to  abuse 
our  officers,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused 
if  I  say  that,  according  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, the  British  gentleman  makes 
the  most  invaluable  of  regimental  officers. 
It  goes,  however,  without 
saying,  that,  as  in  all 
armies,  it  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  our  officers 
who  possess  the  know- 
ledge, the  ability,  and 
military  training  required 
for  the  higher  commands. 
In  all  good  armies  there 
is  a  fair  proportion  of 
officers  who  will  do  well 
as  colonels,  brigadiers, 
or  even  as  generals  of 
division  under  the  com- 
mand of  others,  but  I 
verily  believe  there  is  not 
one  out  of  every  thousand 
officers  in  any  army  who 
is  fitted  for  an  independ- 
ent command  of  serious 
importance.  They  lack 
the  imagination  and  that 
power  of  logical  reasoning 
and  deduction  which  are 
indispensable  for  those  in 
trying  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. I  have  known 
many  an  ambitious  soldier 
who  lacked  the  wisdom  to 
comprehend  that  God 
had  not  gifted  him  with 
the  talents  and  qualities 
that  are  essential  for  the 
general  commanding  an  army,  just  as  I 
have  known  men  in  office  whom  no 
length  of  association  with  able  soldiers 
could — when  war  was  upon  us — convert 
into  efficient  War  Ministers. 

The  laws  which  govern  most  sciences, 


and  also  the  rules  deduced  from  such 
laws,  can  be  learnt  by  men  of  ordinary 
intellect.  Yet  no  amount  of  knowledge 
so  acquired  would,  for  example,  enable 
an  unimaginative  man  to  design  the  Tay 
Bridge.  Neither  would  it  invest  the 
ordinary  soldier  with  the  mental  power 
required  by  the  strategist  to  plan  or 
execute  the  Austerlitz  Campaign.  In- 
spiration, or,  in  other  words,  a  high  order 
of  imagination  in  addition  to  genius,  is 
necessary  for  the  man  who  would  rule  in 
the  world's  great  affairs.  In  war  this  is 
specially  so,  for  knowledge  without  the 
gift  of  a  fertile  imagination  is  too  often 
but  as  a  Dead-Sea-apple  in  the  mouth, 
It  is  soulless,  and  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  either  invention  or  initiation. 
To  know  how  to  suddenly  and  effectively 
apply  military  knowledge  to  the  exigencies 


Lcetilia  Bonaparte,  mother  of  Napoleon. 

of  any  unexpected  crisis,  the  general 
must  be  gifted  by  nature,  not  only  with 
great  decision  of  character,  but  with  an 
originality — the  outcome  of  iir  agination — 
and  an  inventive  genius  of  no  mean  order. 
These   were  amongst   the   rare   qualities 
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which  enabled  this  young  nationless 
adventurer  from  Corsica  to  play  the  great 
role,  and  to  fill  the  place  he  subsequently 
did  with  such  boundless  glory  in  the 
world's  history. 

It  is  because  so  many  writers  upon 
Napoleon  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon 
his  inherent  genius  that  I  would  rather 
draw  marked  attention  to  the  assiduous 
care  with  which  he  always  strove  to 
develop  his  natural  gifts  by  study  and 
reflection.  No  soldier  ever  applied  himself 
more  to  the  science  of  war  than  he  did. 
He  devoted  himself  to  history,  as  from  it 
he  learnt  the  best  and  the  greatest  military 
lessons,  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
campaigns  of  great  commanders  he  was 
able  to  formulate  precepts  for  his  own 
guidance.  To  write  about  him  at  all  is 
attractive ;  and  in  describing  his  com- 
manding genius,  even  the  most  sober- 
minded  of  historians  have  been  carried 
away,  not  only  by  the  absorbing  greatness 
of  their  subject,  but  also  by  its  alluring 
witchery.  He  is  often  described  as  a 
i%  heaven-born  leader,"  but  I  confess  to 
a  disbelief  in  that  species  of  man.  Those 
who  have  had  most  experience  in  war, 
none  more  strongly  than  Napoleon,  have 
left  it  on  record,  that  he  who  would 
command  successfully  should  prepare 
himself  for  that  duty  by  deep  study.  He 
himself — war's  greatest  master— wrote 
that  the  ambitious  soldier  should  read 
and  re-read  the  campaigns  of  the  world's 
most  renowned  generals.  Without  doubt, 
no  man,  ungifted  with  natural  wisdom 
and  great  ability  of  a  very  high  order, 
can  ever  be  a  great  commander ;  but  in 
addition  to  those  essential  attributes  his 
brain  should  be  well  stored  with  the 
military  lessons  of  history,  and  with  all 
the  technical,  strategical,  and  tactical 
knowledge  which  reading  and  study  can 
alone  supply.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  new,  great  or  largely  used 
invention,  adds  to  the  difficulties  and 
complications  with  which  war  in  all  ages 
has  been  surrounded.  The  application  to 
war  purposes  of  steam,  electricity,  bicycles, 
motor-cars,  etc.,  etc.,  has  introduced  into 
all  military  problems  entirely  new  elements 
of  power,  that  must  be  well  considered 
by  the  military  student  of  to-day. 
Napoleon  may  have  been  a  heaven-born 
leader,  but  it  is  certain  also  that  he  was 
a  great  student  of  military  science  and  of 
military  history. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  young 


officer  learns  much  more  from  wars  on 
a  great  scale  than  from  campaigns  in 
which  the  opposing  armies  are  small. 
Bonaparte  learnt  his  first  military  lessons 
in  the  skirmishes  between  the  French 
troops  and  the  Corsican  patriots  in  his 
native  island.  Without  doubt,  the  ex- 
perience there  gained  enabled  him  all 
the  better  to  apply  the  rules  he  had  learnt 
from  books  to  the  serious  operations  he 
had  io  deal  with  subsequently. 

And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
small  matter,  which  is  in  many  ways  a 
fair  exponent  of  what  was  little  in  this 
great  man's  character.  In  recounting  the 
names  of  the  renowned  generals  whose 
campaigns  he  recommended  all  officers 
to  read,  he  left  out  that  of  Marlborough. 
Had  he  wished  to  recount  the  names  of 
the  great  luminaries  by  which  this  world 
is  lit,  he  might  equally  well  have  ignored 
the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should — for  personal  reasons — omit  the 
name  of  our  renowned  Wellington ;  but 
that  he  should  ignore  that  of  Marlborough 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  hatred 
of  the  nation  which  caused  his  downfall, 
and  which  wrecked  all  his  hopes  for  ever. 
We  know  that  he  was  fully  conversant 
with  Marlborough's  wars.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  works  he  took  with  him  to  St. 
Helena  was  Coxe's  life  of  that  great 
Englishman.  This  book  Napoleon  in  St. 
Helena  presented  to  the  officers  of  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  it  is  still  pre- 
served in  their  mess.  Further,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  only  able  and  even 
readable  work  upon  Marlborough's  cam- 
paigns was  written  by  the  express  order 
of  Napoleon  when  he  was  at  the  great 
camp  he  had  established  near  Boulogne, 
to  threaten  England  with  invasion.  He 
was  then  making  plans  for  his  possible 
march  across  France  and  over  the  Rhine, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  he  then  studied  the  routes 
followed  by  Marlborough  in  1704,  when 
he  too  marched  to  that  great  river,  and 
there  destroyed  the  army  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  Blenheim. 

It  did  not,  however,  suit  Napoleon's 
policy  to  recognise  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  leaders  an  Englishman  whose 
footsteps  he  had  thus  followed  somewhat 
closely,  and  with  whose  name,  he  was 
well  aware,  French  mothers  had  been 
wont  to  frighten  their  children  earlier  in 
the  century. 

War  is  a  science  whose  rules  can  never 
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be  violated  with  impunity  or  disregarded 
without  danger.  But  the  human  element 
enters,  and  must  always  enter,  too  largely 
into  the  application  of  its  rules  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to 
admit  of  its  being  classed  as  a  purely  exact 
science. 

The  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  leader 
will  more  or  less  influence  the  mode  in 
which  he  carries  out  the  military  lessons 
he  has  learnt  either  from  experience  or 
from  books.  It  is  just  as  with  the  chess- 
player, who   is  apt  to  favour   some  one 


do  under  present  circumstances  ?  and  how 
will  he  do  it  ?  "  Possessing  great  imagina- 
tive powers,  he  was  better  able,  with  his 
knowledge  of  war,  to  solve  such  enigmas 
than  most  men.  If  a  general  cannot 
fairly  estimate,  by  inference,  what  is 
hidden  from  him  in  the  field  of  battle, 
both  he  and  his  army  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Napoleon  said  that  imagination  ruled  the 
world;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
left  it  on  record  that  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  war  in  trying  to  imagine  what 
was   taking   place    behind    some    hill  or 


After  the  picture  by  Horace  Vernet. 
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pet  opening  or  some  one  special  plan  for 
meeting  his  opponent's  attack.  Hence 
the  fact  that  a  wise  commander  in  the 
field  will  always  strive  to  divine  his 
adversary's  intentions  from  a  knowledge 
of  what  he  did  in  previous  campaigns, 
and  from  the  knowledge  he  has  himself 
acquired  of  his  character  and  disposition. 
He  tries  to  put  himself  in  his  enemy's 
position,  and  to  view  the  chances  for 
and  against  himself  through  that  enemy's 
spectacles. 

Napoleon  through  all  his  wars  often 
repeated  to  himself,  "What  are  the 
enemy's  aims  ?  what  is  he  most  likely  to 


mountain  in  front  of  him.  This  was  the 
gift  which  Napoleon  and  Marlborough 
possessed  above  all  other  leaders  in  their 
respective  epochs.  And  yet  how  often 
were  both  mistaken  ! 

The  officer  who  would  learn  to  conduct 
even  the  simplest  military  operation  will 
find  in  Napoleon's  published  corre- 
spondence proofs  without  end  of  how 
deeply  he  thought  out  his  plans  before- 
hand. No  leader  of  men,  as  far  as  military 
history  tells  us,  ever  calculated  more 
minutely  than  he  did  his  chances  of 
success,  or  provided  beforehand  against 
every  probable,  I  might  almost  say  every 
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Bonaparte  at  Brienne. 


possible,  contingency.  From  this  practice 
resulted  the  fact  that  he  was  very  seldom 
taken  by  surprise,  and  no  matter  how 
startling  an  unexpected  event  might  prove 
to  others,  it  found  him  fully  prepared  for 
it.  Writing  to  "The  Committee  of  Safety  " 
in  October  1793,  he  remarks  :  that  "three- 
fourths  of  mankind  do  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  even  the  most  necessary  things 
until  they  are  suddenly  made  to  feel  their 
pressing  need — in  other  words,  only  just 
when  it  is  too  late." 

In  reading  the  story  of  his  life,  no  fact 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  care  with 
which  he  always  provided  himself  with  a 
second  scheme  should  his  first  fail  or 
become  impossible.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  plans  he  made  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  he  had  worked  out  in  the 


fullest  details.  When 
Admiral  Calder's  victory  * 
destroyed  all  immediate 
chance  of  being  able  to  put 
them  into  execution,  he  at 
once  drew,  as  it  were,  from 
out  his  sleeve  the  alterna- 
tive project  he  had  pre- 
pared. His  "Army  of 
England  "  was  at  once  set 
in  motion  from  Boulogne, 
and,  the  news  being  kept  a 
profound  secret,  he  moved 
it  across  France  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  victorious 
campaign  of  Ulm  was  the 
result,  t 

Second-rate  generals, 
when  called  upon  to  plan 
campaigns,  are  apt  to  fall 
into  the  serious  error  of 
forgetting  the  means  avail- 
able for  securing  the  end 
to  be  gained.  They  are 
consequently  prone  to 
frame  their  projects  too 
exclusively  upon  theoretical 
military  lines.  The  soldier 
pure  and  simple  is  inclined 
to  dwell  in  his  mind  over- 
much upon  the  strategical 
aspect  of  the  problem  he 
has  to  solve,  and  to  care 
too  little  for  the  political 
considerations  out  of  which 
the  war  may  possibly  have 
grown.  Into  this  error 
Bonaparte  never  fell.  All  through  this 
campaign  of  1796  it  is  evident  that 
neither  in  his  plans,  nor  in  their  sub- 
sequent application,  were  the  political 
issues  ever  absent  from  his  calculations. 
They  had  with  him  as  much  weight  at 
starting,  and  throughout  its  progress,  as 
the  success  of  the  military  operations  upon 
which  their  accomplishment  depended. 
His  brain  was  of  that  mathematical  and 
calculating  quality  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  man  who  has  often  to  make  up 
his  mind  rapidly  in  the  din  of  battle, 
amidst  the  excitement  of  victory  or  the 
confusion  of  defeat.  I  have  often  watched 
with  astonishment  the  coolness  of  the 
ringman  as  he  fixes  the  odds  against 
horses  amidst  the  conflicting  shouts  of 
the  crowd  around  him.     As  I  have  done 


*  July  22nd,  1805. 

t  The  Austrian  army  surrendered  October  20th,  1805. 
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so,  I  have  felt  that  in  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  reasoning  faculties  under 
circumstances  most  adverse  to  any  sound 
calculation,  there  must  be  something  in 
common  between  the  natural  gifts  of  the 
successful  general  and  of  the  successful 
ringman. 

Great  risks  have  often  to  be  run  in 
war,  and  with  Napoleon  the  question  of 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
incurred  was  always  a  matter  of  close 
mental  calculation.  The  man  with  a  slow- 
moving  mind  will  never  be  a  great  com- 
mander in  the  field;  but  he  who  suffers 


him  to  rule  the  Continent  of  Europe  for 
so  many  years?  Essentially  Italian  in 
appearance,  but  in  mind  imbued  with  all 
that  savage,  unforgiving  nature  of  the 
Corsican,  into  which  there  entered  neither 
truth,  honesty,  nor  any  love  of  fair  play. 
He  understood  the  importance  attached 
to  those  qualities  in  old  monarchies,  and 
accordingly  dwelt  much  upon  them  when 
it  served  his  purpose  to  do  so.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  French  Republic  the 
standard  of  morality  was  very  low,  but 
even  then  the  native  of  Corsica  had  a  bad 
reputation    in    France.      He   was   gener- 


After  the  picture  by  Dumas. 
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from  the  dread  of  being  thought  slow, 
and  who  is  therefore  over-anxious  at 
once  to  answer  the  most  serious  question, 
sometimes  even  before  the  proposition 
has  been  fully  explained  to  him,  will  some 
day  or  other  bring  disaster  upon  the  army 
he  commands. 

But  what  sort  of  man  was  this  most 
brilliant  of  conquerors  and  greatest  of 
rulers,  this  most  remarkable  of  lawgivers, 
this  organiser  of  States  who  dictated  his 
will  to  all  European  Powers  save  one  ? 
What  was  he  like  ?  what  were  the 
natural  gifts  and  qualities  which  enabled 


ally  regarded  as  bent  upon  obtaining 
money  with  absolute  indifference  as  to 
the  means  he  used  in  getting  it.  But 
Napoleon  never  evinced  any  greed  for 
money  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  horrible 
surroundings  amidst  which  he  was  reared, 
we  are  loath  to  condemn  him  upon  any 
charge  of  immorality.  Englishmen  are 
apt  to  compare  his  character  with  that 
of  his  conqueror,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
Napoleon  to  do  so.  Wellington  was  in 
every  sense  an  English  gentleman,  with 
all  the  faults  and  prejudices  of  his 
class,   but  with  all  its  noble  virtues  too. 
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Napoleon  could  not  pride  himself  upon 
belonging  to  any  nationality.  His  father 
was  an  extravagant  man  of  Italian  origin, 
a  man  of  no  principle,  who  lived  "from 
hand  to  mouth,"  and  by  borrowing  when 
unable  to  obtain  any  small  office  under 
the  French  Governor  of  the  island. 
Wellington's  ambition  was  restricted  by 
the  laws  of  the- limited  monarchy  under 
which  he  and  his  forebears  had  lived. 
The  man  entering  French  public  life 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the^eighteenth 
century  acknowledged  no  limits  to  his 
ambition  nor  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  furthering  it. 
He  feared  no  God,  and  was  held  back 
by  no  sense  of  propriety  from  following 
the  line  of  conduct  he  thought  best  suited 
to  forward  his  ambition  and  his  immediate 
interests.  We  should  therefore  hesitate 
before  we  condemn  him  for  any  want 
of  principle. 

In  appearance  he  was  a  strange,  un- 
gainly-looking young  man  of  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  joined  the  army  in  1788. 
There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  he  was 
born  in  1 768,  as  is  stated  in  the  registry 
of  his  marriage.*  It  was  not  to  make 
himself  out  a  year  younger  that  he  falsified 
the  date  of  his  birth,  but  to  make  himself 
out  to  be  a  Frenchman  by  birth.  Corsica 
was  not  annexed  to  France  until  June 
1769,  so  if  born  in  August  1768  he  would 
have  had  no  claim  to  be  called  a  French- 
man ;  but  if  born  in  August  1769  he 
would  be  at  least  technically  a  Frenchman. 
Like  Frederick  the  Great — whose  cam- 
paigns he  knew  so  well— he  was  near- 
sighted. His  shoulders  (in  1796)  were 
still  narrow  and  sloping;  he  was  small 
in  stature,  with  short  legs,  and  generally 
insignificant  in  appearance.  His  com- 
plexion was  of  a  pale  olive  colour;  his 
head  was  large  and  massive,  and  his  ex- 
treme thinness  caused  this  to  look  still 
bigger.  His  countenance  was  gaunt,  and 
of  a  careworn  expression.  He  had  re- 
markably piercing  eyes  of  greyish  blue, 
and  a  big,  well-formed  nose.  Long, 
straight  locks  of  very  dark  and  much- 
oiled  chestnut  hair  hung  upon  his  shoulders, 
after  the  unkempt  fashion  of  the  Republic. 
Care  seemed  already  to  have  marked 
him  for  her  own— the  result  probably  of 
the  misery  of  his  schooldays  and  of  the 
abject  poverty  he  subsequently  endured 
when  a  subaltern   in  the  army.     But  at 


the  same  time  it  must  have  been  a  face 
that  would  in  any  country  have  attracted 
attention,  from  the  impress  it  bore  of 
ability  and  deep  thought.  His  eyes 
seemed  rather  to  search  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  those  he  conversed  with, 
than  to  reflect  what  was  passing  through 
his  own  brain.  He  was  a  great  play-actor 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  eventful  life, 
and  if  he  could  not  always  divine  what 
was  passing  in  the  minds  of  those  he  con- 
versed with,  he  generally  contrived,  by  a 
well-studied  manner  and  the  intense  and 
searching  gaze  he  turned  upon  them,  to 
make  them  believe  he  did  so. 

The  more  I  read  of  him,  and  the 
more  closely  I  study  his  character,  the 
more  strongly  I  feel  that  in  many  ways 
he  never  was  a  thoughtless  boy  or 
knew  the  pleasures  of  being  young.  His 
earliest  portraits  strengthen  me  in  this 
conviction. 

Before  the  Revolution  had  swept  over 
France,  with  all  its  loathsome  and  de- 
grading horrors,  the  early  life  of  Bonaparte 
(he  spelt  his  name  Buonaparte  until 
March  1796,  when  he  began  to  omit 
the  Italian  "u"  from  the  first  syllable) 
had  been  little  more  than  a  pathetic 
struggle  with  poverty,  a  sad  period  of 
mental  distress  and  bodily  misery.  Proud, 
yet  so  poor  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
pay  for  his  humble  board  and  lodging, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  at  times  existence 
became  so  intolerable  that  more  than 
once  he  contemplated  suicide.  His  want 
of  means  in  the  land  of  his  adoption — 
a  country  in  which  he  held  no  social 
position — caused  him  to  lead  a  solitary 
life  when  in  French  garrisons.  He  is 
described  then  as  being  silent,  unsociable, 
slovenly  in  appearance,  and  speaking 
French  and  Italian  with  a  Corsican 
accent.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
spoke  no  tongue  fluently,  except  the 
mongrel,  barbarous  tongue  of  his  native 
island.  But,  although  he  never  spoke 
French  like  an  educated  Frenchman, 
he  was  able  to  write  it  in  nervous, 
telling  sentences,  when  he  wished  to 
excite  his  army  or  the  French  nation 
to  action.  Looked  down  upon,  when 
young,  by  his  comrades  as  a  foreigner, 
there  could  be  little  sympathy  between 
them  and  so  unsociable  and  yet  so  proud 
a  brother-officer.  "  Life  is  a  burden  to 
me,"    he    wrote    from   Valence,  his  first 


*  See  De  Jung*'s  work  on  Napoleon,  where  good  reason  is  given  for  this  belief. 
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garrison,  "  because  the  men  with  whom  I 
live  have  manners  and  habits  as  different 
from  mine  as  moonlight  is  from  sun- 
shine." 

The    great    Corsican     patriot,    Pascal 
Paoli,    a   fine,   noble   character,    was   an 


the  Corsican  ranks  under  the  command 
Paoli,  had  taken  part.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  many  a  skirmish  against  the 
French  troops,  and  it  was  then  he  first 
experienced  the  sensation  of  being  shot 
at,  always  an  important  event  in  the  life 


After  Cteuae. 


General  Bonaparte. 


old  friend  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
He  made  a  constant  companion  of  young 
Napoleon,  whose  mind  he  early  filled 
with  wild,  unpractical  dreams  of  a  freed 
Corsica.  Its  French  rulers  had  become 
very  distasteful  to  the  people,  and  there 
had  been  several  attempted  risings  against 
them.      In  these  Bonaparte,  fighting   in 


of  a  soldier.  Paoli  was  then  to  him 
a  species  of  demi-god,  the  noblest  of 
characters,  a  very  prototype  of  those 
classical  heroes  whose  history  he  loved 
to  read,  whose  deeds  he  knew  so  well. 
Paoli's  career  was  noble,  unselfish,  and 
full  of  self-sacrifice.  Born  in  1726,  of 
humble  origin,  he  had  dreamt  of  making 
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his  native  island  independent   of  Genoa, 
to  which  she  then  belonged.* 

An  all-absorbing  love  of  country — that 
is,  of  Corsica— was  then  Bonaparte's 
strongest  passion,  and  it  was  a  pure  one. 
For  her  freedom  he  longed  to  fight,  in 
her    cause    he    was     prepared     to    die. 


people,  her  wild  mountains  and  thick 
forests  and  rocky  valleys,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a  true  patriot.  To  her  he 
turned  with  a  longing,  deep  and  earnest. 
Her  welfare  was  still  foremost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  she  was  then  to  him  all 
that   men    love   and   revere    most  under 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonaparte  of  the  Corsican  Volunteers. 


After  Philippoteaux. 

Without  doubt  this  was  the  noblest 
aspiration  in  all  his  life.  Many  say  it 
was  the  only  truly  unselfish  and  chivalrous 
impulse  he  ever  felt.  Self-interest  had  not 
as  yet  taken  exclusive  possession  of  his 
soul.  Corsica  was  then  still  his  country, 
and   he  loved  her  savage  and  vindictive 


the  name  of  "country."  Like  most 
of  his  compatriots,  he  had  learnt  to 
hate  France  as  the  oppressor  of  his 
native  land.  He  had  thrown  himself, 
under  Paoli's  leading,  into  the  struggle 
for  Corsican  independence  with  all  the 
earnestness     of     youthful     inexperience, 


*  He  died  near  London  in   1807,   where  he  had  spent   the   last  eleven   years  of  his  life, 
wanted  King  George  III.  to  annex  Corsica  to  England. 


He 
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worked  upon  by  a  sensitive  nature  and 
a  mind  overcharged  with  a  very  active, 
and,  as  yet,  an  unregulated  imagination. 

Paoli  had  recommended  Bonaparte  to 
join  the  English  army  as  the  best  course 
open  to  him.  His  answer  was  character- 
istic He  said  he  preferred  remaining 
in  the  army  of  France — not  for  any  love 
he  bore  that  country,  but  because  "the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  was  a  fine  time 
for  an  enterprising  young  man."  No 
feeling  of  patriotism  in- 
fluenced his  choice.  It 
was  simply  that  he,  a  poor 
foreign  adventurer  in  the 
French  army,  was  clever 
enough  to  see,  in  the 
condition  of  France  at 
that  time,  the  ready-made 
gaming-table  where  his 
superior  cleverness  was 
likely  to  secure  him  many 
chances  in  life.  His 
early  training  fitted  him 
for  stormy  times  :  he  had 
lived  from  boyhood 
amongst  conspirators,  and 
had  been  educated  amidst 
the  throes  of  a  Corsican 
struggle  for  independence, 
in  which  he  had  himself 
played  a  youthful  and 
enthusiastic  part. 

When,  however,  the 
final  struggle  came,  in 
1793,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  Bonaparte  deserted 
the  Corsican  cause  and 
the  national  hero  he 
had  so  long  worshipped. 
Already,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  an  intense 
personal  ambition  seems 
to  have  taken  possession 
of  his  soul,  to  the  per- 
manent exclusion  of  any 
care  for  the  independence  of  his  native 
island.  This  was  indeed  a  memorable 
epoch  in  his  life.  It  marks  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  where  he  deliberately  forsook  the 
unselfish  patriotism  of  his  youth  for  the 
vulgar  aspirations  of  personal  ambition. 
Thenceforth  his  own  advancement,  not 
duty,  was  to  be  the  mainspring  of  his 
actions,  the  loadstone  of  his  life.  If  in 
pursuit  of  renown  he  made  France  once 
more  great  and  famous,  it  was  not  because 
he  loved  her,  but  because  he  felt  it  was 
only  as  her  despotic  ruler,  and  by  linking 


her  glory  with  his  name,  that  he  could 
secure  for  himself  the  immortal  and  pre- 
eminent fame  his  ambitious  soul  craved 
after.  One  might  as  well  try  to  eliminate 
the  name  of  Moses  as  that  of  Napoleon 
from  the  pages  of  history.  He  spilt 
much  blood  in  pursuit  of  personal  objects. 
But  even  those  in  France  who  hate  him 
for  this  reason  should  remember,  that  he 
rescued  their  beautiful  land  from  the 
whirlpool    of    mad    license    and    brutal 


General  Paoli. 

savagery  into  which  the  Revolution  had 
plunged  it. 

This  desertion  of  Paoli  and  of  his  com- 
patriots caused  Bonaparte  to  be  proclaimed 
in  Corsica  as  a  traitor,  and  by  the  common 
action  of  all  classes  in  the  island  his 
home  was  pillaged  in  June  1793.  Driven 
from  the  land  he  had  so  selfishly  deserted, 
he  and  his  family  sailed  for  France  on 
the  nth  of  that  month. 

Upon  finally  leaving  Corsica,  he  found 
himself,  as  it  were,  a  human  derelict 
adrift   upon   the    stormy   sea    of    a   foul 
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revolution.  Bat  a  man  so  gifted,  so 
constituted,  was  tolerably  certain  to  ride 
out  the  gale.  Ruthlessly  indifferent  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  we  see  him  sweep 
from  the  world's  chessboard  everything 
animate  and  inanimate  that  interfered  with 
his  own  great  game  in  life.  Unswayed 
by  scruples  of  conscience,  recognising  no 
code  of  laws  but  that  of  selfish  expediency, 
he  suited  the  epoch  and  the  French  world, 


grand  about  his  desire  for  fame,  for  it  was 
not  vulgar  ease,  or  comfort,  or  riches,  or 
even  personal  enjoyment,  he  sought  after. 
His  "immortal  longings"  were  for  the 
fame  that  should  never  perish,  and  in  its 
pursuit  he  was  prepared  to  violate  and 
did  violate  every  recognised  law,  human 
and  divine,  ignoring  all  right  and  justice. 
The  unparalleled  rise  of  a  poor  and  foreign 
adventurer,    not   only   to   the   throne    of 


Napoleons  certificate  of  birth. 


and  especially  the  class  of  men  then  in 
power  amongst  whom  he  was  thrown. 

In  this  great  soldier's  case,  the  moralist 
is  ever  prone  to  enlarge  upon  his  want 
of  truth  and  principle,  and  upon  his  over- 
weening ambition.  But  mean  and  bad 
as  he  certainly  was,  his  strong  personality, 
immeasurable  genius,  and,  if  you  will,  his 
restless,  gnawing  hunger  for  undying  re- 
nown, will  never  fail  to  fascinate  men  of 
every  nationality  and  of  all  creeds  and  all 
classes.     There  was,  after  all,  something 


France,  but  to  a  European  greatness  un- 
known for  many  centuries,  his  wonderful 
success  and  equally  colossal  mistakes, 
combine  to  make  his  story  peculiarly 
dramatic. 

The  philosopher  often  asks  why  it  is 
that  Napoleon  has  so  long  filled,  and  still 
fills,  the  world  with  his  fame  and  France 
with  his  glory  ?  But  the  fact  remains  that 
millions  still  bow  down  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  because  he  was  the  greatest 
embodiment  of  physical  force  in  all  ages. 
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SHE  was  going  to  meet  her  lover; 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  to 
meet  him  at  Cannon  Street  Station 
would  almost,  she  feared,  make  the  meet- 
ing itself  banal,  sordid.  She  would  have 
liked  to  meet  him  in  some  green,  cool 
orchard,  where  daffodils  swung  in  the 
long  grass  and  primroses  stood  on  frail, 
stiff  little  pink  stalks  in  the  wet  scented 
moss  of  the  hedgerow.  The  time  should 
have  been  May.  She  herself  should  have 
been  a  poem — a  lyric  in  a  white  frock 
and  green  scarf,  coming  to  him  through 
the  long  grass  under  the  blossomed 
boughs.  Her  hands  should  have  been 
full  of  bluebells,  and  she  should  have  held 
them  up  to  his  face  in  maidenly  defence, 
as  he  sprang  forward  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  You  see  that  she  knew  exactly 
how  a  tryst  is  conducted  in  the  pages  of 
the  standard  poets  and  of  the  cheaper 
weekly  journals.  But  you  are  not  to 
laugh  at  her.  She  had,  to  the  full  limit 
allowed  of  her  reading  and  her  environ- 
ment, the  literary  sense.  When  she  was 
a  child  she  never  could  cry  long — 
because  she  always  wanted  to  see  herself 
cry,  in  the  glass — and  then  of  course  the 
tears  always  stopped.  Now  that  she  was 
a  young  woman  she  could  never  be  happy 
long,  because  she  wanted  to  watch  her 
heart's  happiness — and  it  used  to  stop 
then,  just  as  the  tears  had. 

He  had  asked  her  to  meet  him  at 
Cannon  Street  because  he  had  something 
to  say  to  her,  and  at  home  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  quiet  half-hour  because  of  her 
little  sisters.  And,  curiously  enough,  she 
was  hardly  curious  at  all  about  what  he 
might  have  to  say.  She  only  wished  for 
May  and  the  orchard — instead  of  January 
and  the  dingy,  dusty  waiting-room,  the 
plain-faced,  preoccupied  travellers,  the 
dim,  desolate  weather.  The  setting  of 
the  scene  seemed  to  her  all-important. 
Her  dress  was  brown,  her  jacket  black, 
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and  her  hat  was  home-trimmed.  Yet 
she  looked  entrancingly  pretty  to  him 
as  he  came  through  the  heavy  swing- 
doors.  He  would  hardly  have  known 
her  in  green  and  white  muslin  and 
an  orchard ;  for  their  love  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  town — Highbury  New 
Park,  to  be  exact.  He  came  towards 
her.  He  was  five  minutes  late.  She 
had  grown  anxious,  as  the  one  who  waits 
always  does,  and  she  was  extremely  glad 
to  see  him  ;  but  she  knew  that  a  lale 
lover  should  be  treated  with  a  provoking 
coldness  (one  can  relent  prettily  later  on), 
so  she  gave  him  a  limp  hand  and  no 
greeting. 

"Let's  go  out,"  he  said.  "Shall  we 
walk  along  the  Embankment,  or  go  some- 
where on  the  Underground?" 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  the  Embank- 
ment was  more  romantic  than  a  railway 
carriage.  He  ought  to  insist  on  the 
railway  carriage — probably  would.  So 
she  said,  "  Oh,  the  Embankment,  please," 
and  felt  a  sting  of  annoyance  and  dis- 
appointment when  he  acquiesced. 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  they  had 
gone  through  the  little  back  streets,  past 
the  police  station  and  the  mustard  factory, 
and  were  on  the  broad  pavement  of 
Queen  Victoria  Street.  He  had  been 
late ;  he  had  offered  no  excuse,  no 
explanation.  She  had  done  the  proper 
thing,  she  had  awaited  these  with  dignified 
reserve — and  now  she  was  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  a  silence  that  she  could 
not  break.  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  in  the  orchard !  She  could  have 
snapped  off  a  blossoming  branch,  and — 
and  made  play  with  it  somehow.  Then 
he  would  have  to  say  something.  But 
h^re — the  only  thing  that  occurred  to 
her  was  to  stop  and  look  in  one  of  the 
shops  till  he  should  ask  her  what  she  was 
looking  at ;  and  how  common  and  mean 
that  was,  compared  with  the  blossoming 
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boygh  !  And  besides,  the  shops  they  were 
passing  had  nothing  in  the  windows 
except  cheap  pastry  and  models  of  steam- 
engines. 

Why  on  earth  didn't  he  speak?  He 
had  never  been  like  this  before.  She 
stole  a  glance  at  him ;  and  for  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  her  that  his  "some- 
thing to  say"  was  not  a  mere  excuse  for 
being  alone  with  her.  He  had  something 
to  say— something  that  was  trying  to  get 
itself  said.  The  keen  wind  thrust  itself 
even  inside  the  high  collar  of  her  jacket. 
Her  hands  and  feet  were  aching  with 
cold.  How  warm  it  would  have  been  in 
the  orchard ! 

"  I'm  freezing,"  she  said  suddenly : 
"let's  go  and  have  some  tea." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  like,"  he  said  wearily; 
yet  she  could  see  he  was  glad  that  she 
had  broken  that  desolate  silence. 

Seated  at  a  marble  table — the  place 
was  nearly  empty — she  furtively  watched 
his  face  in  the  glass,  and  what  she  saw 
there  thrilled  her.  Some  great  sorrow 
had  come  to  him.  And  she  had  been 
sulking  !  The  girl  in  the  orchard  would 
have  known  at  a  glance.  She  would 
have  gently,  tenderly,  with  infinite  delicacy 
and  the  fine  tact  of  a  noble  woman,  drawn 
his  secret  from  him.  She  would  have 
shared  his  sorrow,  and  shown  herself 
"  half  wife,  half  angel  from  heaven  "  in 
this  dark  hour.  Well,  it  was  not  too 
late:  she  could  begin  now.  But  how? 
He  had  ordered  the  tea,  and  her  question 
was  still  unanswered.  Yet  she  must 
speak.  When  she  did,  her  words  did 
not  fit  the  mouth  of  the  girl  in  the 
orchard, — but  then  it  would  have  been 
May  there,  and  this  was  January.  She 
said,  "  How  frightfully  cold  it  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

The  fine  tact  of  a  noble  woman  seemed 
to  have  deserted  her.  She  resisted  a 
little  impulse  to  put  her  hand  in  his 
under  the  marble  table  and  to  say, 
"  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  Tell  me  all  about 
it.  1  can't  bear  to  see  you  looking 
so  miserable ! "  and  there  was  another 
silence. 

The  waitress  brought  the  two  thick 
cups  of  tea,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
tepid  curiosity.  As  soon  as  the  two  were 
alone  again,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
marble  and  spoke. 

"  Look  here,  darling :  I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  and  1  hope  to  God 
you'll  forgive  me  and  stand  by  me,  and 


try  to  understand  that  I  love  you  just 
the  same,  and  whatever  happens  I  shall 
always  love  you." 

This  preamble  sent  a  shiver  of  dread 
down  her  spine.  What  had  he  done  ? — 
a  murder,  a  bank  robbery,  married  some 
one  else? 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to 
say  that  she  would  stand  by  him  what- 
ever he  had  done  ;  but  if  he  had  married 
some  one  else  this  would  be  improper. 
So  she  only  said  "  Well  ?  "  and  she  said 
it  coldly. 

"Well,  I  went  to  the  Simpsons'  dance 
on  Tuesday — oh,  why  weren't  you  there, 
Ethel  ?  And  there  was  a  girl  in  pink, 
and  1  danced  three  or  four  times  with 
her — she  was  rather  like  you,  side-face  — 
and  then,  after  supper,  in  the  conserva- 
tory, I — I  talked  nonsense,  but  only  a 
very  little,  dear ;  and  she  kept  looking 
at  me  so,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  .  .  . 
and  so  I  kissed  her.  And  yesterday  1 
had  a  letter  from  her,  and  she  seems 
to  expect — to  think  .  .  .  And  I  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  darling.  Oh,  Ethel, 
do  try  to  forgive  me !  I  haven't  answered 
her  letter." 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"That's  all,"  said  he,  miserably  stirring 
his  tea. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  A  shock  of 
unbelievable  relief  tingled  through  her. 
So  that  was  all !  What  was  it  compared 
with  her  fears  ?  She  almost  said,  "Never 
mind,  dear  :  it  was  hateful  of  you,  and 
I  wish  you  hadn't,  but  I  know  you're 
sorry,  and  I'm  sorry;  and  1  forgive  you, 
and  we'll  forget  it,  and  you'll  never  do 
it  again."  But  just  in  time  she  remem- 
bered that  girls  must  not  take  these  things 
too  lightly.  What  opinion  would  he  form 
of  the  purity  of  her  mind,  the  innocence 
of  her  soul,  if  an  incident  like  this  failed 
to  shock  her  deeply?  He  himself  was 
evidently  a  prey  to  the  most  rending 
remorse.  He  had  told  her  of  the  thing 
as  one  tells  of  a  crime  ;  as  the  confession 
of  a  crime  she  must  receive  it.  How 
should  she  know  that  he  had  only  told 
her  because  he  feared  that  she  would 
anyhow  hear  it  through  the  indiscretion 
of  the  girl  in  pink,  or  of  that  other  girl 
in  blue  who  had  seen  and  smiled  ?  How 
could  she  guess  that  he  had  tuned  his 
confession  to  the  key  of  what  he  believed 
would  be  an  innocent  girl's  estimate  of 
his  misconduct? 

Following  the  tingle  of  relief  came  a 
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sharp,  sickening  pinch  of  jealousy  and 
mortification  :  these  helped  her. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  were  afraid  to 
tell  me,"  she  began.  "You  don't  love 
me — you've  never  loved  me;  I  was  an 
idiot  to  believe  you  did." 

"You  know  I  do,"  he  said;  "it  was 
hateful  of  me— but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

Those  four  true  words  wounded  her 
more  than  all  the  rest. 

"Couldn't  help  it?  Then  how  can 
I  ever  trust  you?  Even  if  we  were 
married  I  could  never  be  sure  you 
weren't  kissing  some  horrid  girl  or  other. 
No,  it's  no  use;  I  can  never,  never 
forgive  you,  and  it's  all  over.  And  I 
believed  in  you  so,  and  trusted  you  :  I 
thought  you  were  the  soul  of  honour." 

He  could  not  say,  "  And  so  I  am,  on 
the  whole,"  which  was  what  he  thought. 
Her  tears  were  falling  hot  and  fast 
between  face  and  veil,  for  she  had  talked 
till  she  was  very  sorry  for  herself  indeed. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,"  he  said. 

Then  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"Never!"  she  said,  her  eyes  flashing 
through  her  tears :  "  you've  deceived  me 
once — you'd  do  it  again  !  No,  it's  all 
over;  you've  broken  my  heart,  and  de- 
stroyed my  faith  in  human  nature.  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Some 
day  you'll  understand  what  you've  done, 
and  be  sorry  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  not  sorry  now  ?  " 

She  wished  that  they  were  at  home, 
and  not  in  this  horrible  tea-shop,  under 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  waitresses.  At 
home  she  could  at  least  have  buried 
her  face  in  the  sofa  cushions  and  resisted 
all  his  pleading;  at  last,  perhaps,  letting 
him  take  one  cold,  passive  hand  and 
shower  frantic  kisses  upon  it. 

He  would  come  to-morrow,  however, 
and  then  ....  At  present  the  thing  to 
compass  was  a  dignified  parting. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said:  "I'm  going 
home.  And  it's  good-bye  for  ever.  No — 
it's  only  painful  for  both  of  us.  There's 
no  more  to  be  said ;  you've  betrayed 
me.  I  didn't  think  a  decent  man  could 
do  such  things."  She  was  pulling  on  her 
gloves.  "  Go  home  and  gloat  over  it  all ! 
And  that  poor  girl — you've  broken  her 
heart  too."  This  really  was  a  master- 
stroke of  nobility. 


He  stood  up  suddenly.  "  Do  you 
mean  it?"  he  said,  and  his  tone  should 
have  warned  her.  "Are  you  really 
going  to  throw  me  over  for  a  thing  like 
this?" 

The  anger  in  his  eyes  frightened  her, 
and  the  misery  of  his  face  wrung  her 
heart,— but  how  could  she  say  "No,  of 
course  I'm  not !  I'm  only  talking  as  I 
know  good  girls  ought  to  talk  "  ?  so  she 
said  :  "  Yes  :  good-bye." 

He  stood  up  suddenly.  "  Then  good- 
bye," he  said,  "and  may  God  forgive  you, 
as  I  do  ! "  and  he  strode  down  between 
the  marble  tables  and  out  by  the  swing 
door.  It  was  a  very  good  exit.  At  the 
corner  he  remembered  that  he  had  gone 
away  without  paying  for  the  tea — and  his 
natural  impulse  was  to  go  back  and 
remedy  that  error.  But  how  could  he 
go  back  to  say,  "We  are  parting  for 
ever;  but  still  I  must  insist  on  the  sad 
pleasure  of  paying  for  our  tea — for  the 
last  time "  ?  He  checked  the  silly  im- 
pulse. What  was  tea,  and  the  price  of 
tea,  in  this  cataclysmic  overthrowing  of 
the  universe  ? 

So  she  waited  for  him  in  vain,  and  at 
last  paid  for  the  tea  herself,  and  went 
home  to  wait  there — and  there  too  in 
vain,  for  he  never  came  back  to  her. 
He  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  he 
also  had,  what  she  had  never  suspected 
in  him,  the  literary  sense.  Therefore 
he,  never  dreaming  that  the  literary  sense 
had  inspired  her  too,  perceived  that  to 
the  jilted  lover  two  courses  only  are 
possible  :  suicide  or  "  the  front."  So  he 
enlisted,  and  went  to  South  Africa,  and 
he  never  came  home  covered  with  medals 
and  glory,  which  was  rather  his  idea,  to 
the  few  simple  words  of  explanation  that 
would  have  made  all  straight,  and  repaid 
her  and  him  for  all  the  past.  Because 
Destiny  is  almost  without  the  literary 
sense,  and  Destiny  carelessly  decreed  that 
he  should  die  of  enteric  in  a  wretched 
hut,  without  so  much  *as  hearing  a  gun 
fired.  Literary  to  the  soul,  she  has  taken 
no  other  lover,  but  mourns  him  faithfully 
to  this  hour.  Yet  perhaps  after  all  that 
is  not  the  literary  sense.  It  may  be 
because  she  loved  him.  I  think  I  have 
not  mentioned  before  that  she  did  love 
him. 
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THE  SURREY  WOODS  IN  WINTER. 


BV   WILLIAM   HYDE. 


BROWN  leaves  whispering,  a  murmur 
overhead,  grey  oak  stems  toned 
by  their  lichens  into  the  subdued 
richness  and  colour  of  a  moth's  wing. 
Under  the  grey  sky  are  distant  glimpses  of 
blue,  more  woods,  air  screened  ethereal;  the 
valleys  are  sombre  and  silent ;  the  sun- 
flecked  vistas  of  summer  gone,  but  through 
the  misty  air  the  fiery  touches  of  autumn 
linger  on  the  trees  in  purple  and  russet, 
brown  and  dull  orange  interwoven  under 
veil  upon  veil  of  infinite  branching. 

Winter  does  not  put  an  early  touch  on 
the  Surrey  woods;  sunny  autumn  days 
alternate  with  frosts  and  grey  weather 
before  the  snow  comes ;  colour,  lovely 
and  subdued,  glows  in  beauties  denied 
to  summer ;  the  lowered  light,  the 
wedding  of  grey  air  with  richer  hues 
and  touches  of  scintillating  brilliance, 
lead  the  eye  to  satisfying  harmonies 
woven  into  textures  vaporous  and  aerial. 
But  when  the  north  wind  brings  the  grey- 
blue  shades  of  mid-winter  the  snow  follows. 
Revealing  and  concealing,  the  snow 
presents  another  woodland,  traceries, 
mysteries,  frozen  richness  of  texture, 
shrouded  tangles  of  underwood,  and 
visionary  contrasts  of  earth  and  sky. 
With  these  the  powers  of  the  air  inter- 
weave the  pageants  of  nature — dawn  and 
sunrise,  storm  and  sunshine,  night  and 
the  stars,  the  burning  fires  of  sunset,  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

A  century  or  two  ago  there  was  a 
passion  for  tree  planting  among  some  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  of  Surrey,  just  as  in 
these  days  there  is  for  making  gardens  : 
probably   this   accounts   for   the   garden- 


like aspect  of  Surrey ;  but  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  Down  and  the  men  who  looked  from 
the  little  windows  of  the  massive  castles  of 
mediaeval  England  saw  a  grimmer  outlook. 

The  wild,  ragged  forests,  the  mist- 
breeding  meres  have  vanished,  leaving 
the  solemn  masses  of  woodland,  covering 
the  broad  tracts  of  undulating  country, 
serrating  the  chalk  downs,  fringing  the 
sandy  heaths  and  tufting  ridges  with  dark 
firs. 

Look  from  Leith  Hill  Tower  in  the 
silvery  grey  light  of  early  winter :  the  good 
things  of  a  grey  day  are  all  around,  giving 
that  sense  of  repose  which  is  always  felt 
in  the  open  country,  lying  quiet  beneath 
the  sky.  These  woods  have  familiar 
names,  and  are  known  to  many  ;  others 
less  known  are  haunted  by  the  game- 
keeper and  barred  to  strangers  ;  others, 
half  wood,  half  heath,  are  spaces  of 
solitude,  and  in  winter  scarcely  crossed 
by  a  human  being  for  days.  Or  ascend 
the  curving  contours  of  the  North  Downs: 
as  one  mounts,  the  scenic  distances  appear 
to  rise  with  one,  and  in  fold  upon  fold  the 
wooded  panorama  of  the  Surrey  hills  is 
displayed. 

But  it  is  to  those  who  live  with 
them,  and  whose  feet  are  often  in  the 
unfrequented  ways,  that  the  woods  have 
much  to  give — oak,  beech,  fir,  yew,  and 
larch,  sometimes  in  parklike  regularity, 
sometimes  a  wild  entanglement  of  neglected 
overgrown  common  land,  with  deeply 
hidden  lanes  winding  through  overhanging 
masses  of  sandstone  and  chalk,  or  through 
little  brooks  glittering  in  the  greener 
valleys. 
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On  Merrow  Downs  the  sombre,  secret- 
looking  yews  suggest  grave  fancies. 
Indescribably,  indefinably  strange  are 
these  dark  antique  evergreens  :  they  have 
an  atmosphere  about  them  which  other 
trees  cannot  even  assume,  an  air  of 
distinction  which  probably  comes  from 
the  pride  of  ancestry  or  experience  ;  their 
leathery,  ragged,  convolved  trunks  seem 
indifferent  to  time  and  weather ;  they 
came  here  long  before  their  neighbours, 
and  are  aged,  even  in  the  age  of  trees, 
and  have  for  centuries  felt  the  dawn  rise, 
the  passage  of  the  sun,  and  the  influences 
of  changing  skies,  while  other  woods  have 
passed  away.  Some  of  them  probably 
saw  Chaucer's  day,  when  in  the  dim  old 
Plantagenet  centuries  these  hills  and 
tracks  were  populous  with  crowds  of 
foreign  pilgrims  coming  from  Southampton 
to  Canterbury. 

These  yews  extend  for  miles  along  the 
chalk  downs,  sometimes  in  twos  or  threes, 
sometimes  in  groves,  generally  marking 
out  the  old  British-Roman  track  known 
as  the  "Pilgrims'  Way." 

When  one  looks  closely  into  the  yew- 
it  suggests  the  colour  and  adornment  of 
these  mediaeval  crowds ;  the  bloom  of 
the  crimson  berries,  half  hidden  in  blue- 
green  linear  leaves,  is  a  reminiscence  of 
jewelled  pins,  of  head-dresses  pictured 
in  old  Missals,  of  luxurious  robing  in 
green  felted  cloths  ;  there  is  a  sense  that 
once  they  contrasted  with  and  fitted  the 
pageants  of  the  brilliant  colours  in  pro- 
cessions, which  have  long  passed  on. 

In  country  churchyards,  where  they  are 
associated  with  graves,  they  look  more 
secret  than  ever,  and  even  more  aloof 
and  coldly  indifferent  to  humanity,  than 
when  in  the  woods.  The  wind  stirs  in 
their  branches  with  sounds  unlike  those 
of  other  trees,  and  in  bright  sunlight,  as 
in  the  gloom  of  thunderstorms,  they  seem 
equally  sombre  and  unfathomable,  and  to 
go  into  vague  imaginings  is  to  feel  they 
are  living  beyond  their  allotted  time,  and 
resent  their  environment.  But  see  a 
tramps'  fire  at  night  in  a  grove  of  yews, 
a  rough  head  bent  down  catching  a  glint 
of  the  fire :  visions  rise  of  men  who  lived 
with  trees  in  the  past,  glimpses  of  him 
with  the  matted  hair  and  flint  hatchet, 
raising  memories  in  thought  of  his 
successors  who  held  the  spear,  who  raised 
the  stone  circles  where  the  sacrificial 
knife  once  glittered,  and  on  to  them  who 
burnt  charcoal,  who  killed  the  deer  with 


bows  of  yew.  The  yew  certainly  has  a 
personality — perhaps  the  brownest  shades 
are  found  underneath  the  groves  of 
Norbiton — but  when  the  downs  are  slopes 
of  iridescent  snow  the  yews  come  out  in 
dark  silhouettes,  and  the  whole  picture  as 
seen  against  a  red  winter  sunset  is  not 
easily  forgotten. 

Once  within  the  shadow  of  these  yew 
groves,  the  imagination  is  touched  in  some 
mysterious  manner  to  be  impressionable 
to  the  mood  of  trees. 

The  sun  scarcely  penetrates  the  dark  roof 
of  leaves,  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
these  often  hold  a  canopy  of  snow,  while 
underneath  are  arcades  of  solemn  gloom. 
Around  are  knotted  and  scarred  trunks 
catching  glimpses  of  light,  which  trans- 
form contorted  sinuosities  into  sculptured 
faces,  witchlike  and  haggard,  streaked 
with  pallid  green,  seeming  to  move  in 
the  flickering  light,  and,  to  the  roused 
imagination,  fix  one  with  cold,  sunken 
eyes.  Dripping  boughs  let  fall  in  a  stealthy 
manner  little  rivulets  of  melted  snow, 
that  fall,  echoing  as  whispering  voices,  in 
monotonous  tones,  or  raise  the  fear  that 
an  invisible  footstep  is  following. 

There  are  times,  too,  when  these  half- 
real  fancies  are  intensified,  when  the 
winter  sun  is  lowering  to  the  horizon, 
and  shoots  burning  rays  through  the 
vistas  of  the  woods,  streaking  a  ground  of 
fallen  brown  needles  with  blood-red  light, 
laying  on  the  branches  splashes  of  the 
same  ominous  colour,  revealing  crannies 
and  channels,  hidden  at  other  times,  for  a 
moment  in  their  gleams. 

As  the  wood  becomes  shadowy  in  the 
fading  twilight  of  a  winter  day,  long 
grasping  hands  seem  to  point  and  entwine 
among  the  coiling  branches.  The  faint 
sounds  of  dripping  water  cease  to  echo, 
while  frost  and  silence  hold  leaf  and 
branch  in  their  grip  in  black  darkness. 
There  is  a  silence  that  is  even  deeper  on 
the  moonlight  nights,  when  the  shades  of 
the  wood  are  silvered  by  the  cold  light 
and  the  frost.  The  labyrinth  is  trans- 
formed by  these  into  a  strange  world  of 
intangible  objects,  shining  and  glimmering 
as  though  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
becoming  a  region  for  a  lost  soul  to 
wander  in  or  to  commune  with  spectres. 

To  be  solitary  in  woodland  places  is  to 
revive  those  mysterious  impressions  we  so 
often  receive  in  deep  woods,  quite  as  much 
in  the  brilliant  summer  days  as  in  winter 
evenings.     Man  has  lived  with  forest  trees 
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since  the  dim  morning  of  his  race ;  they 
are  associated  with  his  mental  childhood, 
and  even  now  perhaps  unconsciously  link 
him  with  past  ages.  After  a  night  passed 
alone  in  a  wood,  one  understands  why 
forest  folk  with  iron  nerves  half  believe 
in  those  promptings  of  the  imagination 
that  strange  things  move  and  happen  in 
the  forest  at  night  beyond  their  ken.  The 
tendency  of  shadow  and  shade  to  create 
vague  imaginings  perhaps  has  more  to  do 
with  it. 

Close  to  Broadmoor  Bottom  is  a  thick 
larch  wood.  These  slender-branched, 
symmetrical  trees,  when  seen  single  and 
unmassed  together,  do  not  look  interest- 
ing— there  is  a  poverty  of  sap  about  them  ; 
but  when  massed  together  in  thick  woods 
they  are  curiously  impressive. 

When  the  feathery  branches  are  no 
longer  green,  but  reflect  that  singular 
death-like  grey,  when  they  are  interlaced 
and  recede  shade  upon  shade  into  the 
recesses  of  a  valley,  they  fascinate  with 
uncanny  suggestions — perhaps  most  at 
noon,  when  the  light  from  above  pene- 
trates through  the  fine  lace-work  of 
branches  and  is  filtered  and  subdued,  so 
that  it  reaches  hardly  to  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Standing  there  in  these  shades,  one 
may  conjure  up  strange  visions  :  the  sense 
that  something  is  happening  behind  one, 
that  something  could  speak,  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  that  unknown  things  are 
gathering,  affects  the  nerves  and  produces 
that  mysterious  woodland  panic,  which 
many  have  experienced  when  alone  with 
nature,  once  attributed  to  Pan  himself. 

These  larches  have  their  moods  ;  they 
will  be  spectres,  they  will  be  burning 
brands,  they  will  be  masses  of  interwoven 
lace  after  snow,  at  dawn  or  sunset,  catch- 
ing the  ruddy  light  of  the  winter  sun,  or 
etching  the  eastern  sky  with  the  slender 
lines  and  webs  of  drooping  branches.  See 
them  in  those  dead  moments,  only  known 
in  winter  woods,  when  the  stagnant  sodden 
ground  breeds  mist,  when  Nature  seems 
to  mourn  in  silence  :  with  their  grey  stems 
and  fimly  branches  they  scarcely  seem 
material,  but  ghosts  of  trees.  More 
ghostly  still  as  the  light  fades  away,  more 
mysterious  still  when  a  breeze  raises  that 
curious  murmur,  faint,  rising  and  falling, 
like  an  orchestra  of  stringed  music,  and 
swelling  into  a  metallic  note  in  strong  wind, 
a  kind  of  ^Eolian  harp  of  the  woods. 
These  uncanny  trees  are  not  always  grey 
even   in   winter.       After   November  the 


lower  stems  take  the  moisture  from  the 
winds,  and  gradually  a  bloom  of  green 
mould,  almost  a  blush  of  green  lichen, 
covers  them.  Under  the  grey  sky  this  is 
not  remarkable  ;  but  pass  along  the  edge  of 
a  larch  wood  when  the  level  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  on  the  stems,  go  close  up  to 
them,  and  they  are  shafts  of  green  fire, 
the  brightest  green,  flashing  like  emeralds 
in  the  sun  upon  a  background  of  gloomy 
mysterious  shade. 

But  winter  woods  in  Surrey  are  not  all 
uncanny.  In  Wootton  Woods  the  love- 
liest beeches  are  seen  in  all  their  moods, 
in  groves,  in  ordered  magnificence  and  in 
wild  profusion — one  of  the  results  of  the 
passion  for  tree  planting. 

In  summer  these  lovely  woods  are  not 
suggestive  of  the  period  of  the  swineherd  ; 
in  them  the  world  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  leisured  existence  of  English 
gentility  of  three  centuries  ago. 

The  sunlight  falls  on  the  exquisite  per- 
spectives of  sylvan  glades,  tinting  the  lawns 
with  golden  light ;  there  is  an  air  of  the 
Old  Masters'  compositions  of  landscape 
all  about  these  scenes  ;  there  are  Watteau- 
like  pictures  of  grove  and  mead,  where  the 
little  Tillingbourne  stream  flows  on  ;  or 
sometimes  they  are  old  tapestry-looking 
designs  of  decorative  landscape  with 
hunting  scenes  in  the  foreground.  But 
Wootton  Woods  gather  themselves  up  in 
patience  in  winter ;  they  can  nor  hope  to  be 
at  this  season  in  so  classic  a  mood,  and 
make  Claude-like  pastorals  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon. 

When  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  underwood  is 
saturated  with  the  'orange  light  reflected 
from  them,  the  grey  stems  come  out  in 
winter  colours.  The  branches  take  up 
moisture,  and  blossom  forth,  not  in  leaves, 
but  in  lichen  and  mosses,  and  harmonise 
their  colours  as  few  human  artists  can — 
velvets  in  moss,  and  satins  in  bark, 
arranged  in  deft  touches  and  absolutely 
right  proportions  ;  and  Nature,  like  a  great 
artist,  gets  her  effects  by  simple  means — 
a  few  gradations  of  greenish  grey,  a  little 
rich  brown,  some  blue  reflections  and  a 
flash  or  two  of  vivid  green — and  here  is 
colour  in  arrangements  almost  unknown 
to  art. 

After  the  golden  autumn  days  are  over, 
and  when  the  snow  lies  about  these  classic 
pastoral  lawns,  the  beeches  come  out  on 
a  background  of  shadowed  grey,  and  in- 
no  holiday  humour ;    they  take,  for  light 
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coloured  trees,  a  singularly  dark  tone,  and 
mass  in  dark  blue  with  the  air  of  a  real 
forest,  at  evening  standing  up  against  the 
light  in  grim  iron-like  bars  ;  and  in  the 
twilight,  when  a  crescent  moon  is  in  the 
sky,  the  scene  is  then  romantic.  It  is  here 
very  often,  after  a  night  of  frost,  when  the 
spaces  of  gathering  light  in  the  east 
broaden  into  the  hues  of  dawn,  that  these 
beeches  are  arrayed  in  white — white  which 
has  a  thousand  reflected  lights  of  pale 
blue,  every  twig  to  its  tip  clothed  in  hoar 
frost,  "mystic,  wonderful." 

When  the  sun  enrobes  the  crystals  with 
flame  the  tree  resembles  a  bride  resplen- 
dent in  lace  and  jewels ;  the  jewels  flash 
prismatic  fires  from  their  frosty  facets,  and 
again  Nature  has  used  but  simple  means — 
a  little  frost,  a  little  mist — and  one  remem- 


the  avenues  of  shade,  silvering  the  grey 
bark  and  the  mists. 

As  it  passes  up  the  sky  to  its  zenith, 
the  tracery  of  the  branches  and  the  thickly 
clustered  fir-needles  come  out  sharply  on 
the  opalescent  field  of  light.  Under  the 
high  winter  moon,  when  snow  has  fallen, 
the  essentially  wild  aspect  of  some  of 
these  Surrey  fir  districts  assumes  a  foreign 
air.  One  half  expects  to  meet  a  prowling 
wolf,  or  to  hear  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells. 
The  wild  heaths  that  generally  surround 
and  hold  these  fir-  woods  help  this  im- 
pression, though  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  rabbits  and  other  rodents  live  their 
mysterious  lives  in  the  sandy  burrows ; 
they  are  almost  unmolested,  and  in  the 
grey  dawn  seem  hundreds  of  little  shadows 
passing  over  the  ground;  but  the  game- 


ln  the  beech  wood. 


bers  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  Solomon's 
glory. 

Perhaps  the  firs  are  best  seen  in  the 
Redlands  at  Coldharbour,  where,  in  long 
avenues  of  slender  shafts,  they  simulate 
the  ordered  columns  of  a  Gothic  interior* 

These  fir  woods  are  pregnant  with  an 
atmosphere  of  Northern  melancholy,  of 
grey  lights  and  green  shadows,  scented 
with  resinous  exhalation,  and  swaying  in 
the  wind  with  restfully  murmurous  sighs. 
It  is  night  that  brings  the  fir  woods  fuller 
expression.  Often  in  the  winter,  soon 
after  the  west  has  burnt  out  its  glories 
of  lurid  fire  behind  the  black  bars  of  the 
fir  shafts,  and  faded  into  grey,  the  east 
shows  faintly  another  light  of  pale  silvery 
yellow,  and  the  shadowy  ranks  of  the 
trees  appear  and  show  out  against  the 
gradually  rising  moon,  which,  as  it  moves 
higher,  sends  soft  rays  of  light  through 


keeper  is  about,  and  little  bunny,  with  a 
wire  round  his  neck,  and  lack-lustre  eyes 
that  will  never  see  another  grey  dawn,  is 
sometimes  seen  lying  in  the  morning  dew 
on  a  heap  of  fallen  leaves.  Indeed,  game 
and  the  gamekeeper  appear  to  be  the 
raison  d'etre  for  most  of  the  Surrey  woods. 
Solitary  cottages  with  a  barking  dog, 
generally  reached  by  a  half-hidden  foot- 
track  through  hazels  and  underwood, 
suddenly  confront  one  in  these  districts, 
miles  from  other  houses  and  villages. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  keeper. 

Nailed  to  a  tree  one  usually  sees  trophies 
of  the  gamekeeper's  vigilance,  specimens 
of  feather  and  fur  of  all  animals  who  dare 
to  live  near  the  pheasant.  There  is 
another  man  besides  the  gamekeeper  who 
wanders  through  these  woods,  and,  like 
Orlando,  carves  his  mark  upon  the  trees  ; 
he  brings  other  men  with  rods  and  pocket- 
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books;  soon  the  sound  of  ringing  axes  is 
heard,  and  a  curious  rattling  crash  wakens 
the  echoes  of  the  wood,  and  another  tree 
has  fallen  and  has  gone  the  way  of  trees. 

The  oak  woods  alternate  when  seen  in 
wide  sweeps  of  distance  with  the  grey 
lawns  of  scattered  farm  lands  ;  but  per- 
haps the  Gainsborough-like  pictures  which 
meet  one  in  the  turns  of  the  lanes  are 
more  directly  fascinating.  A  tangled  oak 
in  winter,  with  the  ivy  tendrils  clinging 
round  it,  always  impresses  one  with  the 
feeling  that  trees  are  not  only  things  of 
vegetable  growth,  with  botanical  names  in 
due  order  arranged,  but  companions  and 
friends.  No  one  is  so  prosaic  as  not  to 
have  felt  this  at  some  time.  In  the  grey 
teeming  ways  of  the  town,  in  the  oblivion 
of  care  or  interest,  unbidden  memories 
will  rise  up  in  the  heart — some  sudden 
vision  of  the  woods  at  dawn,  of  sunlit 
vistas  of  youth,  or  some  tree-sheltered 
spot,  will  for  an  instant  arrest  the  thoughts 
in  the  race  for  wealth  or  the  struggle  for 


existence,   and   the   past    revives    as    an 
evanescent  impalpable  perfume. 

But,  on  the  whole,  Surrey  is  a  large 
Turneresque  landscape — it  is  best  in 
wide  spaces  ;  from  the  dayspring,  when  the 
"  pearl  glow  "  of  dawn  deepens  into  rose 
and  amber  on  a  pale  green  sky,  and  after 
the  mists  have  dispersed  the  serene 
and  beautiful  sunlight  of  a  calm  winter's 
day  floods  the  wide  spaces  of  the  air 
with  limpid  peace  and  exquisite  passages 
of  opalescent  light,  until  day  fades  in  the 
west,  these  woods  are  ever-changing 
sources  of  delight  to  those  who  love  line 
and  colour.  There  are  other  days  when 
nature  is  grim  and  hard,  wrapt  up  in  grey, 
when  nothing  is  seen  in  earth  and  sky  but 
fog  that  does  not  lift  from  the  frosty  rime 
on  herb  and  tree — bitter  days  which  fade 
imperceptibly  into  greyer  night.  Then 
our  friends  the  trees  serve  us  best  in  the 
ingle  nook,  and  the  solemn  spaces,  the 
wild  tangles,  the  bleak  downs,  are  left  to 
night,  the  stars,  and  the  owls. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DERELICT. 

BY  ERNEST  RHYS. 

WHEN  the  hour  is  gone,  and  the  leaf  grown  brown, 
Its  green  delight  over, — far  better  be  down  ! 
Well  if  the  wind  come  then,  and  deliver 
The  leaf  to  the  earth  or  the  sea-going  river : 
What  should  it  do  there,  outliving  its  day  ? 
J  Tell  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 

For  a  leaf  I  have  seen,  still  left,  withering  on 

Between  the  wind  and  the  wintry  sun, 

Wrinkled  and  wizened, — shaming  the  hour 

When  the  beech-tree  was  proud  and  the  birch  in  flower  : 

What,  said  I,  avails  it,  outliving  its  day? 

Well  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 


Well  if  the  wind  stoop  down  in  its  force, 
When  the  life  is  lived  out,  for  better  or  worse. 
Good  Lord,  I  pray  now,  take  thought  and  deliver 
Old  age  in  its  time,  as  the  leaf  to  the  river : 
What  should  it  do  there,  outliving  its  day  ? 
Well  if  the  wind  co/ne,  and  blow  it  away. 
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THE  change  which  has  passed  over 
Ireland,  in  the  last  half-century, 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in 
the  sphere  of  politics ;  but  it  has  also 
deeply  affected  her  social  life.  One  who, 
as  a  boy,  knew  Plunket  and  Bushe,  who 
conversed  with  the  author  of  "Castle 
Rackrent,"  and  who  has  had  opportunities 
to  know  his  countrymen  afforded  to  few, 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject. 

Let  us  first  enter   the   chief  town   of 

Ireland.      Thackeray    described    it,   just 

sixty  years  ago;   but  he  saw 

c"  tf<?  ll  on*y  wnen  deserted,  m  the 
middle  of  August ;  his  account 
is  singularly  jejune  and  meagre.  Dublin 
is  the  seat  of  the  centralised  Irish  Govern- 
ment—a bureaucracy,  which  has  replaced 
an  aristocracy  of  the  land  not  unlike  that 
of  the  old  French  Monarchy,  of  which 
Tocqueville  has  exposed  the  vices ;  its 
noble  public  buildings  and  broad  streets, 
rising  out  of  labyrinths  of  squalid  alleys 
and  lanes,  miserable  seed-plots  of  an 
excessive  death-rate,  give  it  the  look  of 
a  fine  but  slatternly  capital,  wanting  in 
animation  and  the  enterprise  of  prosper- 
ous commerce,  and  in  which,  as  in  all 
towns  in  Ireland,  the  contrast  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  is  made  but  too 
manifest.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  his 
chief  abode  in  the  Castle — a  large,  but 
incongruous  and  unsightly  building  :  here 
he  holds  his  Court,  and  does  most  of 
his  official  work ;  but  he  has  a  kind 
of  Tusculum  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
where  he  welcomes  his  especially  favoured 
guests  and  visitors. 

The  representatives  of  Royalty,  as  long 

as    1    can   recollect,    have,    in   some   in- 

stances,  been  very  able  men, 

Vicerov     an(*  m  some>  magnificent  an(j 

y*    gracious  hosts ;   all,   I    doubt 

not,  have  tried  to  do  their  duty — a  very 

difficult  and  most  thankless   task.     But, 

as  a  rule,  they  have  only  been  a  short 

time  in  Ireland ;   and  though  they  have 


usually  endeavoured  to  understand  the 
country,  their  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
not  been  often  successful.  There  is  an 
unreality  in  these  phantoms  of  kingship, 
flitting  across  the  stage  and  having  but 
the  likeness  of  a  crown ;  the  occasional 
presence  in  Ireland  of  the  real  Sovereign, 
as  has  been  made  evident  by  the  results 
of  a  few  Royal  visits,  would  be  a  bene- 
ficent, perhaps  an  important  reform. 

The  Society  which  the  Viceroyalty 
gathers  around  it  has,  for  many  years, 
been  of  much  the  same  character,  though 
in  Dublin,  if  not  in  the  same  degree  as 
in  London,  the  nouveaux  riches  have  in- 
vaded the  domain  of  the  noblesse.  A  few 
members  of  the  peerage  and  of  the 
higher  landed  gentry  attend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  levees  and  drawing-rooms, 
and  find  places  in  what  are  called  his 
house-parties.  The  great  officials  of  the 
Government,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  large  Dublin 
garrison  are  often  to  be  seen  at  these 
receptions ;  indeed,  the  military  element 
prevails  in  the  life  of  the  Castle.  Repre- 
sentatives of  classes  which  hardly  appear 
at  St.  James's, — lawyers,  doctors,  mercan- 
tile men  and  traders  are  found  in  scores 
at  the  Viceregal  Court  and  its  pageants ; 
but  if  they  are  not  exactly  of  the  caste 
of  Vere  de  Vere,  they  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
plutocratic  multitude,  which  thronged  the 
Court  of  the  later  years  of  Victoria. 
The  festivities  of  the  Castle  are  an  at- 
tractive and  interesting  sight;  the  rooms 
are  fine,  well  lit,  and  crowded  with  pretty 
faces  ;  the  music  and  dancing  at  the  State 
balls  are  excellent ;  and  if  trains  are  not 
always  carried  with  perfect  grace,  and 
many  dresses  are  not  in  the  fashion  of 
Worth,  homage  is  due  to  the  beauty  of 
most  of  the  fair  wearers.  The  Viceregal 
Court,  however,  has  also  a  somewhat 
unreal  look ;  and  it  does  not  contain 
what  is  best  and  most  choice  in  the  social 
life  of  Ireland.      The   hierarchy   of  the 
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Irish  Catholic  Church,  and  the  heads 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  have,  it 
should  be  added,  ceased  to  appear  at 
it  for  a  long  period— an  unfortunate  sign 
of  political  troubles. 

Society  in  Dublin  is  less  brilliant  than 

it   was   in    the    days    of   the    old    Irish 

Parliament,  even  in  the  days 

Society.    of  the  generation  of  the  first 
years   of   the    Union.      The 

mansions  of  the  noblemen  and  of  the 
great  landed  gentry,  who  were  members 
of  the  Assembly  in  College  Green,  have 
become  seats  of  institutions  or  large 
schools;  the  glories  of  Grattan  and 
Curran,  of  Plunket  and  Bushe,  have 
vanished,  and  have  left  no  equal  succeed- 
ing lustre.  Hardly  a  single  peer  or  a 
leading  county  magnate  has,  I  believe, 
a  house  of  his  own  in  Dublin  ;  its  aristo- 
cracy is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
official  classes,  of  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
bench  and  bar,  of  a  few  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  high  repute,  of  some  of  the 
luminaries  of  Trinity  College — the  great 
place  of  learning  for  the  sons  of  the 
higher  orders  of  Protestant  Ireland — and 
of  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  eminent 
merchants.  This  society  is  hospitable, 
joyous,  and  gay ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
good  taste  and  refinement;  the  charms 
of  its  hostesses  and  young  ladies  are 
sufficiently  known.  Wit  often  overflows 
at  these  excellent  dinners ;  conversation 
is  usually  happy  and  pleasant;  there 
is  seldom  a  trace  of  the  vulgarity  and 
ostentation  we  see  in  many  houses  in 
London. 

The  most  distinctive  feature,  however, 

of  this  social  life  is  this  :  the  separation 

of  faiths,  which   divides  Ire- 

a?  land  int0  different  Pe0Ples, 
Creeds,  appears  conspicuously  even  in 
these  reunions  ;  Catholics  and 
Protestants  seldom  meet  at  the  same 
friendly  board  in  Dublin.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  less  marked  in  legal  circles  than, 
perhaps,  in  any  other :  the  freemasonry 
of  the  bench  and  the  bar  has  partly 
effaced  the  alienation  of  creeds;  but  I 
have  often  been  a  guest  at  legal  dinners 
where  I  was  a  Protestant  rara  avis  in 
a  nest  of  Catholics,  and  where  a  Catholic 
was  not  to  be  seen  at  a  Protestant  table. 
This  distinction,  the  result  of  an  unhappy 
history,  runs  through  the  whole  structure 
of  Dublin  society,  and  indeed  through 
that  of  all  parts  of  Ireland,  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  marked  in  Dublin  than  in 


other  towns,  always  excepting  the  capital 
of  Ulster,  Belfast,  sometimes  a  bloody 
battlefield  of  the  Orange  and  the  Green. 
I  doubt  if  a  bishop  of  the  Irish  Anglican 
Church  has  ever  sat  down  with  a  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  at 
the  dining-room  or  the  drawing-room  of  a 
Dublin  citizen  :  this  sentiment  is  so  strong, 
that  Whately,  when  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
would  not  speak  to  or  call  on  Newman, 
though  both  had  been  Fellows  of  Oriel 
and  old  friends  at  Oxford.  The  dis- 
tinction keeps  whole  classes  apart,  in  the 
capital  of  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  especially 
the  lower  middle  class  in  Dublin.  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  "hate 
*i!atf  "*orf  each  other  there  for  the  love 

God!"  of  God":  there  are  Catholic 
and  Protestant  hospitals,  firms, 
and  shops ;  and  this  separation  appears 
in  the  free  life  of  Club-land.  I  remember 
when  a  Catholic  was  almost  tabooed  at 
Kildare  Street.  The  humbler  classes  of 
Dublin  are  miserably  housed,  though 
there  has  been  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  last  fifty  years  ;  they  stand 
on  a  lower  level  than  their  fellows  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  large  majority 
of  the  population  are  "  Nationalists,"  as 
the  phrase  is ;  but  the  Unionist  minority 
is  strong  and  active :  it  represents,  in 
by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Dublin 
contains  a  dangerous  and  evil-minded 
Fenian  element ;  the  tragedy  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  social 
life  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Ire- 
land. Belfast,  a  hamlet  until 
The  t\s%  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
Belfast.  century>  contained  only  75,000 
souls  in  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  population 
exceeded  300,000  in  1901.  The  place 
has  drawn  into  it  the  great  linen  trade 
of  Ulster,  the  mighty  power- loom  thrust- 
ing the  peasant's  hand-loom  aside  ;  it  is, 
besides,  a  centre  of  a  magnificent  ship- 
building industry — the  Oceanic  and  the 
Cymric  are  among  the  last  specimens ; 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  small  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  combined.  It  is  far  inferior 
to  Dublin  in  its  public  buildings  and 
streets,  and  its  places  of  worship  are  ugly 
and  mean  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  superior 
in  all  that  pertains  to  commerce,  and  its 
citizens  have  a  busy  and  energetic  look,  not 
often  seen  in  the  same  class  in  the  capital. 
The   leading   society   of    Belfast   is   that 
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of  a  wealthy  middle  class,  which  has  risen 
to  fortune  by  its  own  exertions.  It  is 
not  aristocratic,  but  it  is  well  cultured ;  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  munificent  charities. 
Belfast  is  the  principal  town  of  Pres- 
byterian Ireland ;  a  large  part  of  the 
population  shows  its  Scottish  origin  ;  the 
municipal  government  is  economical  and 
good ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  sectarian 
strife,  which  rages  in  the  place,  some- 
times breaks  out  in  riots  and  deeds  of 
violence,  like  the  savage  social  wars  of 
the  old  Italian  cities. 

Cork  sixty  years  ago  was  the  second  city 
of  Ireland,  but  it  has  long  yielded  this 

«  o  R<ti     Pos^on  t0  Belfast.   Its  natural 

Cork"  advantages  are  immense,  for 
it  is  a  connecting  link  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
its  commerce  ought  to  be  flourishing  in 
the  extreme ;  but  it  has  not  turned  these 
advantages  to  account — its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  rather  in  decline.  The 
town  is  a  centre  of  Catholic  Ireland;  it 
rather  glories  in  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Rebel  City " ;  its  best  society  is  that 
of  merchants  and  wealthy  traders,  with  a 
small*  admixture  of  professional  men  and 
of  the  local  country  gentry.  The  great 
body  of  the  population  is  badly  housed, 
and  has  rather  a  listless  and  indolent  look, 
resembling  that  of  the  lazzaronioi  Naples. 

I  can  hardly  glance  at  the  other  towns 

of  Ireland,  and  at  the  characteristics   of 

their  social  life.     With  some 

tow^/hipi  excePtions>  chiefly  along  the 
sea-coast,  they  have  retro- 
graded in  the  last  two  generations.  Their 
industries  have  been  swamped  by  the 
huge  manufactures  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  in  not  a  few  instances  they  show 
signs  of  growing  decay — ruinous  streets, 
lines  of  deserted  mud  hovels,  a  high 
death-rate,  a  bad  supply  of  water.  Sixty 
years  ago  refined  society  was  to  be  found 
in  several  of  these  towns  ;  but  this  has, 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared.  The 
chief  townsmen  are  now  shopkeepers 
and  traders,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
population  is  seldom  thriving.  In  the 
southern  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  in  a 
large  part  of  Ulster,  these  places  are 
centres  of  the  "  Nationalist "  movement, 
and  their  local  boards,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  grand  juries  in  the  sphere 
of  county  and  urban  government,  echo 
with  passionate  protests  against  things 
as  they  are,  and  even  with  revolutionary 
and  socialistic  cries. 


I  pass  from  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland  to  her  rural  community  in  its 
x.  ,    different  classes.     I  must  say 

onPthe  a  word  on  the  landed  genlr>*» 
land.  in  their  relations  with  the  State 
and  the  people;  their  social 
position  would,  otherwise,  be  hardly 
understood.  In  by  many  degrees  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country,  the  religious 
distinction  which  divides  Irishmen 
separates  the  owners  from  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil :  the  owners  are  in  the  main 
Protestants,  the  occupiers,  in  the  main, 
Catholics.  This  difference,  however,  is 
less  strongly  marked  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  there  is  a  considerable  minority  of 
Catholic  landlords;  there  is  a  considerable 
minority  of  Protestant  farmers,  especially 
in  Presbyterian  Ulster ;  and  the  gentry  of 
the  two  faiths,  until  this  generation,  had 
blended  in  marriage  in  many  instances. 
The  evil  memories,  too,  of  conquest  and 
confiscation,  of  a  most  grievous  kind,  still 
affect  the  present  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land,  though  it  rests  on  a  prescription  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half ;  all  this  naturally 
makes  the  landed  gentry  an  unpopular 
order  of  men.  Nor  shall  I  deny  or  con- 
Th         ceal   the  faults  of  a  part  of 

absentee  tne  c^ass  :  some  are  absentees 
landlords,  and     seldom     behold     their 

estates ;  too  many  hand  over 
their  affairs  to  factors  and  agents  ;  too 
many  entrench  themselves  in  the  isolation 
of  a  caste,  and  stand  aloof  from  the 
classes  they  deem  their  inferiors ;  too 
many  devote  their  lives  to  the  mere 
sports  of  the  country.  These  things  do 
much  mischief  in  Irish  landed  relations  ; 
the  Irish  land  system  is  not  a  well  settled 
or  an  attractive  edifice. 

But  there  is  more  than  a  complete  set- 
off to  these  unfortunate  facts,  when  we 
Th         consider    the    landed   gentry 
«  English  fr°m  an  historical  and  political 
garrison."  point     of    view.       Whatever 

may  be  said,  they  have  been 
a  mainstay  of  our  authority  in  Ireland 
during  many  stormy  centuries :  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  conspirators  against 
our  rule  have  denounced  the  Irish  land- 
lords as  the  "  British  garrison,"  the 
expulsion  of  which  would  soon  cause  the 
fall  of  the  fortress.  This  class,  too,  has 
administered  local  affairs  in  Ireland 
remarkably  well  during  a  long  series  of 
years— time  will  show  the  results  of 
depriving  it  of  this  important  power — and 
in  five-sixths  of  the  country  it  forms  a 
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civilising  and  beneficent  influence,  the 
immense  value  of  which  is  not  doubtful. 
The  Irish  landed  gentry,  after  having  been 
assured  by  generations  of  statesmen  that 
their  position  was  secure,  and  that  their 
possessions  were  perfectly  safe,  have  been 
subjected,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
to  legislation,  unwise  and  immoral  alike, 
which  has  wrought  the  ruin  of  hundreds 
of  the  class,  and  is  threatening  it  with 
complete  destruction. 

Scores  of  the  seats  of  the  landed  gentry 

know  their  owners  no   more;   but   most 

of  the   great  country  houses 

landed     st*^  remam  open.     I  have  no 

gentry,  experience  of  those  of  Ulster ; 
but  I  have,  through  life,  been 
received  at  not  a  few  in  the  southern 
provinces.  The  social  life  of  these  fine 
hospitable  homes  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
the  most  delightful  of  any  to  be  found  in 
the  Three  Kingdoms.  Little  difference 
exists,  in  manner  and  bearing,  between 
the  aristocracies  of  the  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  they  form  a  single 
and  united  class,  they  have  for  generations 
been  largely  connected  by  marriage.  But 
the  society  that  meets  in  the  great  country 
houses  of  England  and  Scotland  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  Irish 
country  houses ;  it  is  more  cosmopolitan, 
more  outwardly  splendid,  more  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  display  of  London. 
In  England,  too,  the  nouveaux  riches  have 
largely  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and 
have  risen  to  the  position  of  rural 
magnates  ;  the  social  life  of  their  brand- 
new  country  mansions  is  a  rather  coarse 
imitation  of  that  of  their  betters,  a  round  of 
ostentatious  and  pompous  luxury;  it  is  often 
frivolous,  and  usually  without  true  refine- 
ment Ireland  has  no  Chatsworth,  Eaton, 
or  Blenheim,  and  she  cannot  boast  of  the 
festivities  of  these  palaces;  she  has  nothing 
resembling  the  banquets  and  the  balls 
given  by  great  roturiers,  who,  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  overshadowed  the  real 
gentry  in  many  English  counties. 

Ireland's  best  country  houses  have  a 

charm  all   their  own  ;  their  social  life,  no 

I  "  h     it.  c^ou^>t»  ls  rather  too  exclusive, 

ris  w  too  much  that  of  class,  which 
lives  for  itself,  and  does  not  freely  mix 
with  the  classes  below  it ;  but  it  is  singu- 
larly agreeable  to  a  cultivated  taste ;  it 
retains  some  of  the  brilliancy  for  which 
it  was  famous  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
How  shall  I  describe  these  nodes 
cenaque  Defim,   the  flowing    courtesy   of 


the  hosts  and  hostesses,  the  amiability, 
grace,  and  fun  of  the  daughters,  the  wit 
and  gaiety  that  sparkle  around  the  friendly 
board,  the  merry  converse  of  guests 
usually  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  and 
pastimes?  A  brief  anecdote  will  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  The  late  Lady 
Wrixon  Becher,  the  celebrated  Miss 
O'Neill,  the  most  fascinating  Juliet  on 
the  stage  of  her  day,  told  me,  years  ago, 
that  she  had  never  been  better  supported 
than  by  the  amateurs  of  the  famous  Kil- 
kenny theatricals,  and  that  she  thought 
the  society  of  the  county  perfect.  Maria 
Edgeworth,  too,  is  a  significant  witness : 
I  only  knew  that  gifted  personage  when 
in  extreme  old  age ;  but  that  fine  speci- 
men of  feminine  humour  and  charm 
could  only  have  been  formed  in  society 
that  had  much  in  common  with  it. 
These  country  houses,  too,  are  centres,  so 
to  speak,  of  sporting,  on  the  whole  better, 
I  think,  than  that  of  England.  The 
Quorn  and  the  Pytchley  are  alike  flourish- 
ing ;  but  hunting  in  England  has  suffered 
much  from  the  multiplication  of  railways, 
the  extension  of  towns>  and  the  dangerous 
nuisance  of  barbed  wire  fencing;  many 
Englishmen  are  now  seen  at  the  meets  of 
the  Wards,  the  Meaths,  and  the  Kildares. 
The  absence  of  a  strong  middle  class 
in  Ireland  appears  conspicuously  in  her 
rural    community.       This    is 

need!1*  divided,  as  a  ru^e»  between  an 
order  of  landlords  and  an 
order  of  humble  peasants ;  the  large  and 
substantial  farmers  are  comparatively  few. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Irish  peasant  classes :  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster  have  little  in  common  with  the 
mixed  Catholic  races  of  Leinster  and 
with  the  Catholic  Celts  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  I  am  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  Ulster  peasant ;  but  he  has  the 
characteristics  of  his  Scottish  origin,  in 
the  counties  settled  by  the  old  Scottish 
colonists  ;  he  is  a  devout  follower  of  the 
faith  of  John  Knox,  divided  from  his 
landlord  by  a  wide  line  of  distinction ;  he 
is  naturally  canny,  hard-fisted,  cautious. 
This  class  has  for  a  century  been  loyal  to 
our  rule  in  Ireland,  and  until  lately  lived 
happily  under  its  superiors. 

The  peasantry  in  the  southern  province, 

and  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  Ulster,  differ 

T  widely    in    their    appearance 

peasantry.  and>   \°    au  great   extent,    in 

race ;  but  they  have  the  same 

characteristics  in   the   main;  their  social 
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life  has  been,  and  is,  on  the  same  level, 
except  in  a  few  poverty-stricken  districts. 
They  have  made  immense  progress,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  in  material  comfort 
and  in  the  command  of  the  conveniences 
of  life :  were  O'Connell,  their  great  leader, 
alive,  he  would  hardly  know  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prodigious  emigration 
of  the  last  half-century,  which  has  drawn 
away  from  Ireland  what  is  best  in  this 
class,  has  told  on  the  population  which 
remains  :  the  men  and  women  are  scarcely 
equal  in  health  and  strength  to  what 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
were ;  the  recruits  for  the  army  are,  I 
believe,  inferior,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before  the  great  famine. 

A  distinct  social  and  moral  change  has 

passed  over  this  part  of  the  Irish  people 

-      within  living  memory.     These 

change,  peasants  still  retail  muchofthe 
courtesy  and  kindly  manner 
which  have  always  been  among  their 
attractive  qualities ;  this  notably  appears  in 
their  bearing  to  strangers.  The  virtue,  too, 
of  their  women  is  still  proverbial,  though 
in  this  respect  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline ;  they  are  still  good  Catholics  and 
obedient  to  their  priests,  though  not  with 
the  unquestioning  submissiveness  of  old. 
But  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  their 
ideas  and  conceptions  of  life  ;  and  this 
has  been  decisive  and  complete.  Sixty 
years  ago,  if  divided  from  their  superiors 
in  race  and  faith,  they  looked  up  to 
them,  and  were  not  discontented,  as  a 
class ;  they  are  now  widely  estranged 
from  their  landlords,  and  are  joining  in 
the  movement  directed  against  them. 
Sixty  years  ago  O'Connell  was  able  to 
unite  them  in  the  cause  of  Repeal ;  but 
they  showed  few  signs  of  the  angry  dis- 
affection to  the  State  and  of  the  reckless 
lawlessness  too  prevalent  now  amongst 
them.  They  have  lost,  too,  much  of  the 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness  of  the  past ; 
their  demeanour  to  the  classes  above 
them  is  rather  sullen  and  dark  ;  they  are 
nearly  as  superstitious  as  their  fathers 
were,  but  their  superstitions  have  little 
of  the  grace  and  of  the  poetry  of  old. 

Religion  has  had  a  decisive  influence 

on  Irish  social  life.     A  word  on  the  or- 

Church      ganisations  which  uphold  the 


in  Ireland, 


Christian     faith     in    Ireland. 


Her  Catholic  Church  is  the 
fold  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  her 
people  ;  it  has  emerged  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  the 


comparative  poverty  of  sixty  years  ago; 
externally  it  has  had  a  most  striking  revival. 
Its  fine  cathedrals  tower  over  many  a 
landscape ;  its  parish  churches  have 
largely  replaced  the  miserable  "  chapels  " 
of  the  past,  and  are  well  designed 
buildings  in  many  instances ;  its  religious 
houses  show  much  architectural  beauty. 
The  Church,  too,  retains  the  allegiance  of 
five-sixths  of  its  flocks ;  but  this  is  not  as 
docile  and  complete  as  of  old :  a  secular 
party  has  grown  up  within  it,  which 
dislikes  and  even  defies  its  pretensions. 
The  Irish  Catholic  priesthood  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sons  of  substantial  farmers  of 
the  same  faith  :  the  status  of  this  order 
of  men  should,  if  possible,  be  raised ;  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  that  they  have 
not  long  ago  been  honourably  endowed 
by  the  State. 

The  Irish  Catholic  priest  leads  a  most 

exemplary  life :  he  attends  to  his  congre- 

gation   with   pious   and   scru- 

priest's    Pu^ous    care;    he    is   usually 

library,  their  best  adviser  and  friend. 
But  he  has  too  often  seconded 
the  agitation  of  late  years,  though  this  has 
been  unequivocally  condemned  by  Rome. 
He  would  not  have  taken  this  part  had 
he  not  been  dependent  on  his  flock,  and 
had  an  adequate  public  provision  been 
made  for  him.  His  library  reveals  the 
turn  of  his  mind :  it  is  usually  composed 
of  what  may  be  called  professional  works, 
books  of  casuistry,  theology,  and  so 
forth;  of  Catholic  histories  of  the  old 
civil  wars  of  Ireland,  and  of  "Nationalist" 
literature  of  the  present  day — an  assort- 
ment not  in  all  respects  wholesome. 

The  Anglican   Church  of  Ireland  was 

disestablished  in  1869-70  ;  but  its  spiritual 

Th  life  has  markedly  improved 

Anelican  smce  it  nas  ceased  to  be 
community,  an  Erastian  appanage  of 
the  corrupting  Castle.  Its 
bishops  and  the  great  body  of  its  clergy 
are  admirable  men ;  they  are  earnest, 
moderate  in  their  views,  in  many  instances 
learned;  and  the  Church  has  given  re-# 
markable  proof  of  power  in  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  suffering,  however,  from  the 
impoverishment  of  the  landed  gentry, 
the  class  on  which  it  mainly  relies  for 
support :  this  is  another  of  the  many 
reasons  against  the  confiscation  of  the 
Irish  land.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  is  almost  confined  to  a  nook  in 
Ulster ;  its  ministers  are  pious  and  hard- 
working men,  but  they  are  divided  from 
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the  owners  of  land  by  a  marked  difference. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  as  a  body,  God- 
fearing men.  They  have  for  the  most 
part  abjured  the  Unitarian  and  Arian 
tenets,  which  were  prevalent  among  them 
in  the  last  generation. 

I  could  have  wished  to  glance  at  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar  of  Ireland  :   I   have 

The  Bench  P385^  in  the  f^ty  °f  both 
and  Bar.  manv  years  of  my  life ;  but 
I  can  only  say  one  or  two 
words.  The  Irish  Bar  is  less  independent 
than  it  was  from  1782  to  the  Union;  it 
does  not  contain  such  lights  of  the  forum, 
it  has  no  advocates  to  compare  with 
Curran,  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  no  black- 
letter  sages  like  Saurin  and  others.  In 
the  last  half-century  it  has  looked  up 
too  much  to  the  Castle ;  this  is  because 
Government  places  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  emoluments  of  professional 
practice;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
its  very  best  men  have  not  risen  to  the 
high  place  in  the  State  to  which  their 
abilities  made  them  entitled.  Still,  it  is 
the  one  institution  of  which  all  Irishmen 
may  be  proud  :  it  has  many  brilliant  and 
distinguished    lawyers ;    it    has    bridged 


over  the  religious  distinctions  which 
separate  the  other  parts  of  Irish  society. 
A  client  never  thinks  of  the  creed  of  his 
counsel :  he  looks  only  to  his  professional 
merits. 

I  can  only  just  refer  to  two  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  past  and  the 
present  social  life  of  Ireland.  Irish 
literature  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  fifty 
years  ago ;  it  now  comprises  a  few  eminent 
names,  and  many  of  the  best  contributors 
to  our  reviews,  magazines,  and  the  press, 
have  been  Irishmen.  Except,  however, 
at  Trinity  College,  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  not  high ;  in  this 
sphere  thorough  and  far-reaching  reform 
is  needed.  The  tone  of  Irish  opinion,  as 
this  is  expressed  in  the  oratory  of  many 
public  men,  and  in  the  utterances  of 
not  a  few  journals,  reflects  the  animosities 
of  race,  of  faith,  and  of  class,  which  are 
unhappy  features  of  Irish  social  life;  it 
has  not  improved  in  the  last  half-century.  _ 
O'Connell  would  have  been  ashamed  of,* 
and  would  have  sternly  denounced,  the 
seditious,  disaffected  and  disloyal  language 
which  in  too  many  instances  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  popular  press  in  Ireland. 


IN  DEEP  SLEEP. 

IN  deep  sleep  I  had  forgot 
All  that  thou  hadst  taught  of  care  ; 
Now,   alas  !  remembered  not 
Is  the  dream   I   dreamed  there  : 
Roses  die 

When  summer  goes 
Dream  is  but 
A  fading  rose. 

O  what  sorcery  is  this — 
Thou  whom  I  have  banished 
Should  into  my  sleep  arise, 
Yet  by  dawn  have  vanished  ! 

Waking,   sleeping, 

This  I  know — 

Only  thou 

Wouldst  grieve  me  so, 

W.  R. 
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And  I,  what  I  seem  to  my  friend,  you  see  : 
What  I  soon  shall  seem  to  his  love,  you  guess  : 

What  I  seem  to  myself,  do  you  ask  of  me? 
No  hero,  I  confess. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A   PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


HAS  no  writer  ever  dealt  with  the 
dramatic  aspect  of  the  unopened 
envelope  ?  I  cannot  recall  such 
a  passage  in  any  of  my  authors,  and  yet 
to  my  mind  there  is  much  matter  for 
philosophy  in  what  is  always  the  ex- 
pressionless shell  of  a  boundless  possibility. 
Your  friend  may  run  after  you  in  the 
street,  and  you  know  at  a  glance  whether 
his  news  is  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent'; 
but  in  his  handwriting  on  the  breakfast 
table  there  is  never  a  hint  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  communication.  Whether  he  has 
sustained  a  loss  or  an  addition  to  his 
family,  whether  he  wants  you  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  club  or  to  lend  him  ten 
pounds,  his  handwriting  at  least  will  be 
the  same,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  offended, 
when  he  will  generally  indite  your  name 
with  a  studious  precision  and  a  distant 
grace  quite  foreign  to  his  ordinary  cali- 
graphy. 

These  reflections,  trite  enough  as  I 
know,  are  nevertheless  inevitable  if  one 
is  to  begin  one's  unheroic  story  in  the 
modern  manner,  at  the  latest  possible 
point  That  is  clearly  the  point  at  which 
a  waiter  brought  me  the  fatal  letter  from 
Catherine  Evers.  Apart  even  from  its 
immediate  consequences,  the  letter  had  a 
prima-fade  interest,  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
as  the  first  for  years  from  a  once  constant 
correspondent.  And  so  I  sat  studying 
the  envelope  with  a  curiosity  too  piquant 
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not  to  be  enjoyed.  What  in  the  world 
could  so  obsolete  a  friend  find  to  say  to 
one  now?  Six  months  ago  there  had 
been  a  certain  opportunity  for  an  advance, 
which  at  that  time  could  not  possibly 
have  been  misconstrued ;  when  they 
landed  me,  a  few  weeks  later,  there  was 
another  and  perhaps  a  better  one.  But 
this  was  the  last  summer  of  the  late 
century,  and  already  I  was  beginning  to 
get  about  like  a  lamplighter  on  my  two 
sticks.  Now,  young  men  about  town,  on 
two  walking-sticks,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1900,  meant  only  one  thing.  Quite  a 
stimulating  thing  in  the  beginning,  but 
even  as  I  write,  in  this  the  next  winter 
but  one,  a  national  irritation  of  which 
the  name  alone  might  prevent  you  from 
reading  another  word. 

Catherine's  handwriting,  on  the  contrary, 
was  still  stimulating,  if  indeed  I  ever  found 
it  more  so  in  the  foolish  past.  It  had 
not  altered  in  the  least.  There  was  the 
same  sweet  pedantry  of  the  Attic  e,  the 
same  superiority  to  the  most  venial 
abbreviation,  the  same  inconsistent  forest 
of  exclamatory  notes,  thick  as  poplars 
across  the  Channel.  The  present  planta- 
tion started  after  my  own  Christian  name, 
to  wit  "  Dear  Duncan  !  !  "  Yet  there  was 
nothing  Germanic  in  Catherine's  ancestry  : 
it  was  only  her  apologetic  little  way  of 
addressing  me  as  though  nothing  had 
ever  happened,  of  asking  whether  she 
might.  Her  own  old  tact  and  charm 
were  in  that  tentative  burial  of  the  past. 
In    the  first  line  she  had  all  but  won 
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my  entire  forgiveness ;  but  the  very  next 
interfered  with  the  effect. 

"  You  promised  to  do  anything  for  me ! " 

I  should  be  sorry  to  deny  it,  I  am  sure, 
for  not  to  this  day  do  I  know  what  I  did 
say  on  the  occasion  to  which  she  evidently 
referred.  But  was  it  kind  to  break  the 
silence  of  years  with  such  a  reference  ? 
Was  it  even  quite  decent  in  Catherine  to 
ignore  my  existence  until  I  could  be  of 
use  to  her,  and  then  to  ask  the  favour 
in  her  first  breath  ?  It  was  true,  as  she 
went  on  to  remind  me,  that  we  were  more 
or  less  connected  after  all,  and  at  least 
conceivable  that  no  one  else  could  help 
her  as  I  could,  if  I  would.  In  any  case, 
it  was  a  certain  satisfaction  to  hear  that 
Catherine  herself  was  of  the  last  opinion. 
I  read  on.  She  was  in  a  difficulty ;  but 
she  did  not  say  what  the  difficulty  was. 
For  one  unworthy  moment  the  thought 
of  money  entered  my  mind,  to  be  ejected 
the  next,  as  the  Catherine  of  old  came 
more  and  more  into  the  mental  focus. 
Pride  was  the  last  thing  in  which  I  had 
found  her  wanting,  and  her  letter  indicated 
no  change  in  that  respect. 

"  You  may  wonder,"  she  wrote  just  at 
the  end,  "  why  I  have  never  sent  you  a 
single  word  of  inquiry,  or  sympathy,  or 
congratulation  !  !  Well — suppose  it  was 
'  bad  blood  ' ! !  between  us  when  you  went 
away  !  Mind,  /  never  meant  it  to  be  so, 
but  suppose  it  was  :  could  I  treat  the  dear 
old  you  like  that,  and  the  Great  New 
You  like  somebody  else  ?  You  have  your 
own  fame  to  thank  for  my  unkindness  ! 
/  am  only  thankful  they  haven't  given  you 
the  V.C. ! !  Then  I  should  never  have 
dared — not  even  now  ! !  !  " 

I  smoked  a  cigarette  when  I  had  read 
it  all  twice  over,  and  as  \  crushed  the 
fire  out  of  the  stump.  I  felt  I  could  as 
soon  think  of  lighting  it  again  as  I  should 
have  expected  Catherine  Evers  to  set  a 
fresh  match  to  me.  That,  I  was  resolved, 
she  should  never  do ;  nor  was  I  quite 
coxcomb  enough  to  suspect  her  in  my 
heart  of  the  desire.  But  a  man  who 
has  once  been  very  foolish,  especially 
about  a  woman  somewhat  older  than 
himself,  does  not  soon  get  over  the  sore- 
ness ; "  and  mine  returned  with  the  very 
fascination  which  made  itself  felt  even  in 
the  shortest  little  letter. 

Catherine  wrote  from  the  old  address 
in  Elm  Park  Gardens,  and  she  wanted 
me  to  call  as  early  as  I  could,  or  to  make 
any  appointment   I  liked.      I   therefore 


telegraphed  that  I  was  coming  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  thus  made  for 
myself  one  of  the  longest  mornings  that 
I  can  remember  spending  in  town.  I 
was  staying  at  the  time  at  the  Kensington 
Palace  Hotel ,  to  be  out  of  the  central 
racket  of  things,  and  yet  more  or  less 
under  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  who  still 
hoped  to  extract  the  last  bullet  in  time. 
I  can  remember  spending  half  the  morning 
gazing  aimlessly  over  the  grand  old  trees, 
already  prematurely  bronzed,  and  the 
other  half  in  limping  in  their  shadow  to 
the  Round  Pond,  where  a  few  little  town- 
ridden  boys  were  sailing  their  humble 
craft.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  August, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  was  thankful  that 
an  earlier  migration  had  not  been  feasible 
in  my  case. 

In  spite  of  my  telegram  Mrs.  Evers  was 
not  at  home  when  I  arrived,  but  she  had 
left  a  message  which  more  than  explained 
matters.  She  was  lunching  out,  but  only 
in  Brechin  Place,  and  I  was  to  wait  in  the 
study  if  I  did  not  mind.  I  did  not,  and 
yet  I  did,  for  the  room  in  which  Catherine 
certainly  read  her  books  and  wrote  her 
letters  was  also  the  scene  of  that  which  I 
was  already  beginning  to  find  it  rather  hard 
work  to  forget.  Nor  had  it  changed  any 
more  than  her  handwriting,  or  than  the 
woman  herself  as  I  confidently  expected 
to  find  her  now.  I  have  often  thought 
that  at  about  forty  both  sexes  stand 
still  to  the  eye,  and  I  did  not  expect 
Catherine  Evers,  who  could  barely  have 
reached  that  rubicon,  to  show  much 
symptom  of  the  later  marches. 

To  me,  here  in  her  den,  the  other  year 
was  just  the  other  day.  My  time  in  India 
was  little  better  than  a  dream  to  me,  while 
as  for  angry  shots  at  either  end  of  Africa,  it 
was  never  I  who  had  been  there  to  hear 
them.  I  must  have  come  by  my  sticks 
in  some  less  romantic  fashion.  Nothing 
could  convince  me  that  1  had  ever  been 
many  days  or  miles  away  from  a  room 
that  I  knew  by  heart,  and  found  full  as  I 
left  it  of  familiar  trifles  and  poignant 
associations. 

That  was  the  shelf  devoted  to  her 
poets ;  there  was  no  addition  that  I  could 
see.  Over  it  hung  the  fine  photograph  of 
Watts's  "  Hope,"  an  ironic  emblem,  and 
elsewhere  one  of  that  intolerably  sad 
picture,  his  "  Paolo  and  Francesca"  :  how 
I  remembered  the  wet  Sunday  when 
Catherine  took  me  to  see  the  original 
in     Melbury     Road  !      The    old    piano 
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which  was  never  touched,  the  one  which 
had  been  in  St.  Helena  with  Napoleon, 
there  it  stood  to  an  inch  where  it  had 
stood  of  old,  a  sort  of  grand  stand  for  the 
photographs  of  Catherine's  friends.  I 
descried  my  own  young  effigy  among  the 
rest,  in  a  frame  which  I  recollected 
giving  her  at  the  time.  Well,  I  looked 
all  the  idiot  I  must  have  been ;  and  there 
was  the  very  Persian  rug  that  I  had  knelt 
on  in  my  idiocy  !  I  could  afford  to  smile 
at  myself  to-day ;  yet  now  it  all  seemed 
yesterday,  not  even  the  day  before,  until 
of  a  sudden  I  caught  sight  of  that  other 
photograph  in  the  place  of  honour  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  one  by  Hills  and 
Sanders  of  a  tall  youth  in  flannels,  armed 
with  a  long-handled  racket,  and  the  sweet 
open  countenance  which  Robert  Evers 
had  worn  from  his  cradle  upwards.  I 
should  have  known  him  anywhere  and  at 
any  age.  It  was  the  same  dear,  honest 
face ;  but  to  think  that  this  giant  was  little 
Bob  !  He  had  not  gone  to  Eton  when  I 
saw  him  last ;  now  1  knew  from  the  sport- 
ing papers  that  he  was  up  at  Cambridge ; 
but  it  was  left  to  his  photograph  to  bring 
home  the  flight  of  time. 

Certainly  his  mother  would  never  have 
done  so  when  all  at  once  the  door  opened 
and  she  stood  before  me,  looking  about 
thirty  in  the  ample  shadow  of  a  Cavalier's 
hat.  Simply  but  admirably  gowned,  as  I 
knew  she  would  be,  her  slender  figure 
looked  more  youthful  still ;  yet  in  all  this 
there  was  no  intent ;  the  dry  cool  smile 
was  that  of  an  older  woman,  and  I  was 
prepared  for  greater  cordiality  than  I 
could  honestly  detect  in  the  greeting  of 
the  small  firm  hand.  But  it  was  kind,  as 
indeed  her  whole  reception  of  me  was; 
only  it  always  had  been  the  way  of 
Catherine  the  correspondent  to  make  one 
expect  a  little  more  than  kindness,  and 
of  Catherine  the  companion  to  disappoint 
that  expectation.  Her  conversation  re- 
quired few  exclamatory  points. 

"Still  halt  and  lame,"  she  murmured 
over  my  sticks.  "You  poor  thing,  you 
are  to  sit  down  this  instant." 

And  I  obeyed  her  as  one  always  had, 
merely  remarking  that  I  was  getting  along 
famously  now. 

"  You  must  have  had  an  awful  time," 
continued  Catherine,  seating  herself  near 
me,  her  calm  wise  eyes  on  mine. 

"  Blood-poisoning,"  said  I.  "  It  nearly 
knocked  me  out,  but  I'm  glad  to  say  it 
didn't  quite." 


Indeed,  I  had  never  felt  quite  so  glad 
before. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  too  hard  and  cruel ;  but 
I  was  thinking  of  the  day  itself,"  explained 
Catherine,  and  paused  in  some  sweet 
transparent  awe  of  one  who  had  been 
through  it. 

"  It  was  a  beastly  day,"  said  I,  forgetting 
her  objection  to  the  epithet  until  it  was 
out.  But  Catherine  did  not  wince.  Her 
fixed  eyes  were  full  of  thought. 

"  It  was  all  that  here,"  she  said.  "  One 
depressing  morning  I  had  a  telegram  from 
Bob,  '  Spion  Kop  taken '  " 

"  So  Bob,"  I  nodded,  "had  it  as  badly 
as  everybody  else  !  " 

"Worse,"  declared  Catherine,  her  eye 
hardening ;  "  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
him  at  Cambridge,  though  he  had  only 
just  gone  up.  He  would  have  given  up 
everything  and  flown  to  the  Front  if  I  had 
let  him." 

And  she  wore  the  inexorable  face  with 
which  I  could  picture  her  standing  in  his 
way;  and  in  Catherine  I  could  admire 
that  dogged  look  and  all  it  stood  for, 
because  a  great  passion  is  always  admir- 
able. The  passion  of  Catherine's  life  was 
her  boy,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow.  It  had  been  so  when  he 
was  quite  small,  as  1  remembered  with 
a  pinch  of  jealousy,  startling  as  a  twinge 
from  an  old  wound.  More  than  ever  must 
it  be  so  now ;  that  was  as  natural  as  the 
maternal  embargo  in  which  Catherine 
seemed  almost  to  glory.  And  yet,  I  re- 
flected, if  all  the  widows  had  thought  only 
of  their  only  sons — and  of  themselves  ! 

"The  next  depressing  morning,"  con- 
tinued Catherine,  happily  oblivious  of 
what  was  passing  through  one's  mind, 
"  the  first  thing  I  saw,  the  first  time  I  put 
my  nose  outside,  was  a  great  pink  placard 
with  *  Spion  Kop  Abandoned  ! '  Duncan, 
it  was  too  awful." 

"  I  wish  we'd  sat  tight,"  I  said,  "  I 
must  confess." 

"Tight!"  cried  Catherine  in  dry  horror. 
"  I  should  have  abandoned  it  long  before. 
I  should  have  run  away — hard !  To 
think  that  you  didn't — that's  quite  enough 
for  me." 

And  again  I  sustained  the  full  flattery 
of  that  speechless  awe  which  was  yet 
unembarrassing  by  reason  of  its  freedom 
from  undue  solemnity. 

"  There  were  some  of  us  who  hadn't 
a  leg  to  run  on,"  1  had  to  say:  "I  was 
one,  Mrs.  Evers." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"Catherine,  then/'  But  it  put  me  to 
the  blush. 

"Thank  you.  If  you  really  wish  me 
to  call  you  *  Captain  Clephane '  you  have 
only  to  say  so  ;  but  in  that  case  I  can't 
ask  the  favour  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  ask — of  so  old  a  friend.'* 

Her  most  winning  voice  was  as  good 
a  servant  as  ever ;  the  touch  of  scorn 
in  it  was  enough  to  stimulate,  but  not  to 
sting ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the 
sudden  light  in  the  steady,  intellectual 
eyes. 

"Catherine,"  I  said,  "you  can't  indeed 
ask  any  favour  of  me  !  There  you  are 
quite  right.  It  is  not  a  word  to  use 
between  us." 

Mrs.  Evers  gave  me  one  of  her  deliberate 
looks  before  replying. 

"  And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  a 
favour,"  she  said  softly  enough  at  last. 
"It  is  really  your  advice  I  want  to  ask, 
in  the  first  place  at  all  events.  Duncan, 
it's  about  old  Bob!" 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched, 
her  eyes  filled  with  a  quaint  humorous 
concern,  and  as  a  preamble  I  was  handed 
the  photograph  which  I  had  already 
studied  on  my  own  account. 

"  Isn't  he  a  dear  ?  "  asked  Bob's  mother. 
"  Would  you  have  known  him,  Duncan  ?  " 

"  I  did  know  him,"  said  I.  "  Spotted 
him  at  a  glance.  He's  the  same  old  Bob 
all  over." 

,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
swift  glance  I  got  for  that,  for  in  sheer 
sweetness  and  affection  it  outdid  the 
unforgotten  glances  of  the  past.  In  a 
moment  it  was  as  though  1  had  more 
than  regained  the  lost *  ground  of  lost 
years.  And  in  another  moment,  on  the 
heels  of  the  discovery,  came  the  still 
more  startling  one  that  I  was  glad  to 
have  regained  my  ground,  was  thankful 
to  be  reinstated,  and  strangely,  acutely, 
yet  uneasily  happy,  as  I  had  never, 
never  been  since  the  very  old  days  in 
this  very  room. 

Half  in  a  dream  I  heard  Catherine 
telling  of  her  boy,  of  his  Eton  triumphs, 
how  he  had  been  one  of  the  rackets 
pair  two  years,  and  in  the  eleven  his 
last,  but  "  in  Pop  "  before  he  was  seven- 
teen, and  yet  as  simple  and  unaffected 
and  unspoilt  with  it  all  as  the  small 
boy  whom  I  remembered.  And  I  did 
remember  him,  and  knew  his  mother,  well 
enough  to  believe  it  all ;  for  she  did  not 


chant  his  praises  to  organ  music,  but 
rather  hummed  them  to  the  banjo ;  and 
one  felt  that  her  own  demure  humour, 
so  signal  and  so  permanent  a  charm  in 
Catherine,  would  have  been  the  saving 
of  half  a  dozen  Bobs. 

"  And  yet,"  she  wound  up  at  her 
starting-point,  "  it's  about  poor  old  Bob 
I  want  to  speak  to  you ! " 

"  Not  in  a  fix,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  Duncan." 

Catherine  was  serious  now. 

"Or  mischief?" 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
mischief." 

Catherine  was  more  serious  still. 

"Well,  there  are  several  brands,  but 
only  one  or  two  that  really  poison — 
unless,  of  course,  a  man  is  very  poor." 

And  my  mind  harked  back  to  its  first 
suspicion,  of  some  financial  embarrass- 
ment, now  conceivable  enough  ;  but 
Catherine  informed  me  that  her  boy  was 
not  poor,  as  one  who  would  have  drunk 
ditch-water  rather  than  let  him  want  for 
champagne. 

"  It  is  just  the  opposite,"  she  added : 
"  in  little  more  than  a  year,  when  he 
comes  of  age,  he  will  have  quite  as  much 
as  is  good  for  him.  You  know  what  he 
is,  or  rather  you  don't.  I  do.  And  if 
I  were  not  his  mother  I  should  fall  in 
love  with  him  myself ! " 

Catherine  looked  down  on  me  as  she 
returned  from  replacing  Bob's  photograph 
on  the  mantelpiece.  The  humour  had 
gone  out  of  her  eye  ;  in  its  place  was 
an  almost  animal  glitter — a  far  harder 
light  than  had  accompanied  the  signifi- 
cant reference  to  the  patriotic  impulse 
which  she  had  nipped  in  the  bud.  It 
was  probably  only  the  old,  old  lQok  of 
the  lioness  whose  whelp  is  threatened, 
but  it  was  something  new  to  me  in 
Catherine  Evers,  something  half  repellent 
and  yet  almost  wholly  fine. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it's  that?" 
I  asked,  aghast. 

"No,  I  don't,"  Catherine  answered, 
with  a  hard  little  laugh.  "He's  not 
quite  twenty,  remember ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
I  want  it  stopped." 

I  waited  for  more,  but  ventured  to  nod 
my  sympathetic  concern. 

"Poor  old  Bob,  as  you  may  suppose, 
is  not  a  genius.  He  is  far  too  nice," 
declared  Catherine's  old  self,  "to  be 
anything  so  nasty.     But  I  always  thought 
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he  had  his  head  screwed  on,  and  his 
heart  screwed  in,  or  I  never  would  have 
let  him  loose  in  a  Swiss  hotel.  As  it 
was,  I  was  only  too  glad  for  him  to  go 
with  George  Kennerley,  who  was  as  good 
at  work  at  Eton  as  Bob  was  at  games." 

In  Catherine's  tone,  for  all  the  books 
on  her  shelves,  the  pictures  on  her  walls, 
there  was  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  which 
of  the  two  an  Eton  boy  should  be  good 
at,  and  I  agreed  sincerely  with  another 
nod. 

"They  were  to  read  together  for  an 
hour  or  so  every  day.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  nice  little  change  for  Bob, 
and  it  was  quite  a  chance.  He  must 
do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  you  see. 
Well,  they  only  went  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  already  they  have 
seen  enough  of  each  other." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  they've 
had  a  row  ?  ° 

Catherine  inclined  a  mortified  head. 
"  Bob  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his  life 
before,  nor  did  I  ever  know  anybody 
who  succeeded  in  having  one  with  Bob. 
It  does  take  two,  you  know.  And  when 
one  of  the  two  has  an  angelic  temper, 
and  tact  enough  for  twenty " 

"  You  naturally  blame  the  other,"  I  put 
in,  as  she  paused  in  visible  perplexity. 

"  But  I  don't,  Duncan,  and  that's  just 
the  point  George  is  devoted  to  Bob, 
and  is  as  nice  as  he  can  be  himself,  in 
his  own  sober,  honest,  plodding  way.  He 
may  not  have  the  temper,  he  certainly  has 
not  the  tact,  but  he  loves  Bob  and  has 
come  back  quite  miserable." 

"Then  he  has  come  back,  and  you 
have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  here  last  night.  You  must 
know  that  Bob  writes  to  me  every  day, 
even  from  Cambridge,  if  it's  only  a  line  ; 
and  in  yesterday's  letter  he  mentioned 
quite  casually  that  George  had  had 
enough  of  it  and  was  off  home.  It  was  a 
little  too  casual  to  be  quite  natural  in  old 
Bob,  and  there  are  other  things  he  has 
been  mentioning  in  the  same  way.  If 
any  instinct  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  a 
mother's,  and  mine  amounted  almost  to 
second  sight.  I  sent  Master  George  a 
telegram,  and  he  came  in  last  night." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  !  There  was  bad  blood 
between  them,  but  that  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  him.  Vulgar  disagreeables 
between  Bob,  of  all  people,  and  his 
greatest  friend  !     If  you  could  have  seen 


the  poor  fellow  sitting  where  you  are 
sitting  now,  like  a  prisoner  in  the  dock ! 
I  put  him  in  the  witness-box  instead,  and 
examined  him  on  scraps  of  Bob's  letters 
to  me.  It  was  as  unscrupulous  as  you 
please,  but  I  felt  unscrupulous ;  and  the 
poor  dear  was  too  loyal  to  admit,  yet  loo 
honest  to  deny,  a  single  thing." 

"  And  ?  "  said  I,  as  Bob's  mother  paused 
again. 

"  And,  "  cried  she,  with  conscious  melo- 
drama in  the  fiery  twinkle  of  her  eye — 
"  and,  I  know  all  !  There  is  an  odious 
creature  at  the  hotel — a  widow,  if  you 
please  !  A  *  ripping  widow '  Bob  called 
her  in  his  first  letter ;  then  it  was  *  Mrs. 
Lascelles ' ;  but  now  it  is  only  *  some 
people  '  whom  he  escorts  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.     Some  people,  indeed  !  " 

Catherine  smiled  unmercifully.  I  relied 
on  my  nod. 

"  I  needn't  tell  you,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  the  creature  is  at  least  twenty  years 
older  than  my  baby,  and  not  at  all  nice 
at  that.  George  didn't  tell  me,  mind,  but 
he  couldn't  deny  a  single  thing.  It  was 
about  her  that  they  fell  out.  Poor  George 
remonstrated,  not  too  diplomatically,  I 
dare  say,  but  I  can  quite  see  that  my  Bob 
behaved  as  he  was  never  known  to 
behave  on  land  or  sea.  The  poor  child 
has  been  bewitched,  that's  uhat  he's 
been." 

"  He'll  get  over  it,"  I  murmured,  with 
the  somewhat  shaky  confidence  born  of 
my  own  experience. 

Catherine  looked  at  me  in  mild  sur- 
prise. "  But  it's  going  on  now,  Duncan — 
it's  going  on  still  !  " 

"  Well,"  I  added,  with  all  the  comfort 
that  my  voice  would  carry,  and  which  an 
exaggerated  concern  seemed  to  demand  : 
"well,  Catherine,  it  can't  go  very  far  at 
his  age ! "  Nor  to  this  hour  can  1 
conceive  a  sounder  saying,  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  one's 
knowledge  of  the  type  of  lad ;  but  my 
fate  was  the  common  one  of  comforters, 
and  I  was  made  speedily  and  painfully 
aware  that  I  had  now  indeed  said  the 
most  unfortunate  thing. 

Catherine  did  not  stamp  her  foot,  but 
she  did  everything  else  required  by 
tradition  of  the  exasperated  lady.  Not 
go  far?  As  if  it  had  not  gone  too  far 
already  to  be  tolerated  another  instant 
longer  than  was  necessary  ! 

"  He  is  making  a  fool  of  himself— my 
boy — my   Bob — before   a  whole  hotelful 
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of  sharp  eyes  and  sharper  tongues  !  Is 
that  not  far  enough  for  it  to  have  gone  ? 
Duncan,  it  must  be  stopped,  and  stopped 
at  once ;  but  I  am  not  the  one  to  do  it. 
I  would  rather  it  went  on,"  cried  Catherine 
tragically,  as  though  the  pit  yawned 
before  us  all,  "  than  that  his  mother  should 
fly  to  his  rescue  before  all  the  world  ! 
But  a  friend  might  do  it,  Duncan — 
if " 

Her  voice  had  dropped.  I  bent  my 
ear. 

"  If  only,"  she  sighed,  "  I  had  a  friend 
who  would ! " 

Catherine  was  still  looking  down  when 
I  looked  up ;  but  the  droop  of  the  slender 
body,  the  humble  angle  of  the  Cavalier 
hat,  the  faint  flush  underneath,  all  formed 
together  a  challenge  and  an  appeal  which 
were  the  more  irresistible  for  their  sweet 
shamefacedness.  Acute  consciousness  of 
the  past  (I  thought),  and  (I  even  fancied) 
some  penitence  for  a  wrong  by  no  means 
past  undoing,  were  in  every  sensitive  inch 
of  her,  as  she  sat  a  suppliant  to  the 
old  player  of  that  part.  And  there  are 
emotions  of  which  the  body  may  be  yet 
more  eloquent  than  the  face  :  there  was 
the  figure  of  Watts's  "  Hope  "  drooping 
over  her  as  she  drooped,  not  more  lissom 
and  speaking  than  her  own  ;  just  then  it 
caught  my  eye,  and  on  the  spot  it  was 
as  though  the  lute's  last  string  of  that 
sweet  masterpiece  had  vibrated  aloud  in 
Catherine's  room. 

My  hand  shook  as  I  reached  for  my 
trusty  sticks,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my 
voice  betrayed  me  when  I  inquired  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  hotel. 

14  The  Rififel  Alp,"  said  Catherine— 
"  above  Zermatt,  you  know." 

"  I  start  to-morrow  morning,"  I  rejoined, 
"  if  that  will  do." 

Then  Catherine  looked  up.  I  cannot 
describe  her  look.  Transfiguration  were 
the  idle  phrase,  but  the  inadequate ;  it 
was  a  sudden  burst  of  human  sunlight, 
for  which  1  can  find  no  single  word. 

"  Would  you  really  go  ? "  she  cried. 
"  Do  you  mean  it,  Duncan  ?  " 

"  1  only  wish,"  I  replied,  "  that  it  were 
to  Australia." 

"  But  then  you  would  be  weeks  too 
late." 

"  Ah,  that's  another  story  !  I  may  be 
too  late  as  it  is." 

Her  brightness  clouded  on  the  instant ; 
only  a  gleam  of  annoyance  pierced  the 
cloud. 


"  Too  late  for  what,  may  I  ask  ?  " 
"Everything  except  stopping  the  banns." 
"Please  don't  talk  nonsense,  Duncan. 
Banns  at  nineteen  !  " 

"  It  is  nonsense,  I  agree ;  at  the  same 
time  the  minor  consequences  will  be  the 
hardest  to  deal  with.  If  they  are  being 
talked  about,  well,  they  are  being  talked 
about.  You  know  Bob  better  than  I  : 
suppose  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself, 
is  he  the  sort  of  fellow  to  stop  because  I 
tell  him  so?  I  should  say  not,  from  what 
1  know  of  him,  and  of  you." 

"I  don't  know,"  argued  Catherine, 
looking  pleased  with  her  compliment. 
"You  used  to  have  such  an  influence 
over  him,  if  you  remember." 

"That's  quite  possible;  but  then  he 
was  a  small  boy,  and  now  he  is  a  grown 
man." 

"  But  you  are  a  much  older  one." 
"  Too  old  to  trust  to  mere  age." 
"  And  you  have  been  wounded  in  the 
war  ! " 

"  That  hotel  is  probably  full  of  wounded 
men  ;  if  not,  I  may  perhaps  get  a  little 
unworthy  purchase  there.  In  any  case 
I'll  go.  I  should  have  to  go  somewhere 
before  many  days.  It  may  as  well  be  to 
that  place  as  to  another :  I  have  heard 
that  the  air  is  glorious  ;  and  I'll  keep  an 
eye  on  Robin,  if  I  can't  do  anything  else." 
"That's  enough  forme !"  cried  Catherine 
warmly.  "  1  have  sufficient  faith  in  you 
to  leave  all  the  rest  to  your  own  discretion 
and  good  sense  and  better  heart.  And  I 
never  shall  forget  it,  Duncan,  never,  never  ! 
You  are  the  one  person  he  wouldn't  in- 
stantly suspect  as  an  emissary,  besides 
being  the  only  one  I  ever— ever  trusted 
well  enough  to — to  take  at  your  word  as 
I  have  done." 

I  thought  myself  that  the  sentence 
might  have  pursued  a  bolder  course  with- 
out untruth  or  necessary  complications. 
Perhaps  my  conceit  was  on  a  scale  with  my 
acKnowledged  infirmity  where  Catherine 
was  concerned.  But  I  did  think  that 
there  was  more  than  trust  in  the  eyes  that 
now  melted  into  mine ;  there  was  liking 
at  least,  and  gratitude  enough  to  determine 
me  to  win  infinitely  more.  I  went  so  far 
as  to  take  in  mine  the  hand  to  which  I 
had  dared  to  aspire  in  the  temerity  of 
my  youth  ;  nor  shall  I  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  the  old  aspirations  had  not 
already  mounted  to  their  old  seat  in 
my  brain.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  only 
wondering  whether  the  honesty  of  voicing 
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my  hopes  would  nowise  counterbalance 
the  caddishness  of  the  sort  of  stipulation 
they  might  imply. 

"All  I  ask,"  I  was  saying  to  myself, 
"  is  that  you  will  give  me  another  chance, 
and  take  me  seriously  this  time,  if  I  prove 
myself  worthy  in  the  way  you  want." 

But  I  am  thankful  to  think  I  had 
not  said  it  to  Catherine  when  tea  came 
up,  and  saved  a  dangerous  situation,  by 
breaking  an  insidious  spell. 

I  stayed  another  hour  at  least,  and 
there  are  few  in  my  memory  which  passed 
more  deliciously  at  the  time.  In  writing 
of  it  now  I  feel  that  I  have  made  too 
little  of  Catherine  Evers,  in  my  anxiety 
not  to  make  too  much,  yet  am  about  to 
leave  her  to  stand  or  to  fall  in  the  reader's 
opinion  by  such  impression  as  I  have 
already  succeeded  in  creating  in  his  or 
her  mind.  Let  me  add  one  word,  or 
two,  while  yet  I  may.  A  baron's  daughter 
(though  you  might  have  known  Catherine 
some  time  without  knowing  that),  she  had 
nevertheless  married  for  mere  love  as  a 
very  young  girl,  and  been  left  a  widow 
before  the  birth  of  her  boy.  I  never 
knew  her  husband,  though  we  were 
distant  kin,  nor  yet  herself  during  the 
long  years  through  which  she  mourned 
him.  Catherine  Evers  was  beginning  to 
recover  her  interest  in  the  world  when 
first  we  met ;  but  she  never  returned  to 
that  identical  fold  of  society  in  which  she 
had  been  born  and  bred.  It  was,  of 
course,  despite  her  own  performance,  a 
fold  to  which  the  worldly  wolf  was  no 
stranger ;  and  her  trouble  had  turned  a 
light-hearted  little  lady  into  an  eager,  in- 
tellectual, speculative  being,  with  a  sort  of 
shame  for  her  former  estate,  and  an  un- 
doubted reactionary  dislike  of  dominion 
and  petty  pomp.  Of  her  own  high  folk 
one  neither  saw  nor  heard  a  thing ;  her 
friends  were  the  powerful  preachers  of 
most  denominations,  and  one  or  two  who 
only  painted,  or  wrote  ;  for  she  had  been 
greatly  exercised  about  religion,  and 
somewhat  solaced  by  the  arts. 

Of  her  charm  for  me,  a  lad  with  a 
sneaking  regard  for  the  pen,  even  when  I 
buckled  on  the  sword,  I  need  not  be  too 
analytical.  No  doubt  about  her  kindly 
interest,  in  the  first  instance,  in  so  morbid 
a  curiosity  as  a  subaltern  who  cared  for 
books  and  was  prepared  to  extend  his 
gracious  patronage  to  pictures.  This 
subaltern  had  only  too.  much  money,  and 
if  the  truth  be  known,   only  too  little 


honest  interest  in  the  career  into  which 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  drift.  An 
early  stage  of  that  career  brought  him  up 
to  London,  and  family  pressure  drove  him 
on  a  day  to  Elm  Park  Gardens:  the 
rest  is  easily  conceived.  Here  was  a 
woman,  still  young,  though  some  years 
older  than  oneself;  attractive,  intellectual, 
amusing,  the  soul  of  sympathy,  at  once 
a  spiritual  influence  and  the  best  com- 
pany in  the  world ;  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
she  had  taken  a  perhaps  imprudent 
interest  in  a  lad  whom  she  so  greatly 
interested  herself  on  so  many  and  various 
accounts.  Must  you  marvel  that  the 
young  fool  mistook  the  interest,  on  both 
sides,  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  of  which 
he  for  one  had  no  experience  at  the  time, 
and  that  he  fell  by  his  mistake  at  a 
ridiculously  early  stage  of  his  career  ? 

It  is,  I  grant,  more  surprising  to  find 
the  same  young  man  playing  Harry 
Esmond  (at  due  distance)  to  the  same 
Lady  Castlewood  after  years  in  India  and 
a  taste  of  two  wars.  But  Catherine's 
room  was  Catherine's  room,  a  very  haunt 
of  the  higher  sirens,  charged  with  noble 
promptings  and  forgotten  influences  and 
impossible  vows.  And  you  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that  as  yet  I  am  but  setting 
forth,  from  this  rarefied  atmosphere,  upon 
my  invidious  mission. 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SCENE   OF    ACTION. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  Zermatt  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  that  is  not  the  middle 
of  August.  The  annual  rush  was  at  its 
height,  the  trains  crowded,  the  heat  of 
them  overpowering.  I  chose  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  my  corner  of  an  ordinary  com- 
partment, as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  ivagon- 
lit  in  which  you  cannot  sit  up  at  all.  In 
the  morning  one  was  in  Switzerland,  with 
a  black  collar,  a  rusty  chin,  and  a  counten- 
ance in  keeping  with  its  appointments. 
It  was  not  as  though  the  night  had  been 
beguiled  for  me  by  such  considerations  as 
are  only  proper  to  the  devout  pilgrim  in 
his  lady's  service. 

On  the  contrary,  and  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
sustain  such  a  serious  view  of  the  very 
special  service  to  which  I  was  foresworn  : 
the  more  I  thought  of  it,  in  one  sense, 
the  less  in  another,  until  my  only  chance 
was  to  go  forward  with  grim  humour,  in 
the  spirit  of  impersonal  curiosity  which 
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that  attitude  begets.  In  a  word,  and  the 
cant  one  which  yet  happens  to  express 
my  state  of  mind  to  a  nicety,  I  had 
already  "  weakened  "  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness which  I  had  been  in  such  a  foolish 
hurry  to  undertake,  though  not  for  one 
reactionary  moment  upon  her  for  whom 
I  had  undertaken  it.  I  was  still  entirely 
eager  to  "  do  her  behest  in  pleasure  or  in 
pain  "  ;  but  this  particular  enterprise  I  was 
beginning  to  view  apart  from  its  inspira- 
tion, on  its  intrinsic  demerits,  and  the 
more  clearly  I  saw  it  in  its  own  light,  the 
less  pleasure  did  the  prospect  afford  me. 

A  young  giant,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  his  childhood,  was  merely  under- 
stood to  be  carrying  on  a  conspicuous, 
but  in  all  probability  the  most  innocent, 
flirtation  in  a  Swiss  hotel ;  and  here  was 
I,  on  mere  secondhand  hearsay,  crossing 
half  Europe  to  spoil  his  perfectly  legitimate 
sport !  I  did  not  examine  my  project 
from  the  unknown  lady's  point  of  view  ;  it 
•made  me  quite  hot  enough  to  consider  it 
from  that  of  my  own  sex.  Yet,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  I  had  more  than  ac- 
quiesced in  the  dubious  plan.  I  had  even 
volunteered  for  its  achievement.  The 
train  rattled  out  one  long  maddening 
tune  to  my  own  incessant  marvellings  at 
my  own  secret  apostasy  :  the  stuffy  com- 
partment was  not  Catherine's  sanctum  of 
the  quickening  memorials  and  the  olden 
spell.  Catherine  herself  was  no  longer 
before  me  in  the  vivacious  flesh,  with  her 
half-playful  pathos  of  word  and  look, 
her  fascinating  outward  light  and  shade, 
her  deeper  and  steadier  intellectual  glow. 
Those,  I  suppose,  were  the  charms  which 
had  undone  me,  first  as  well  as  last ;  but 
the  memory  of  them  was  no  solace  in  the 
train.  Nor  was  I  tempted  to  dream 
again  of  ultimate  reward.  I  could  now 
see  no  farther  than  my  immediate  part, 
and  a  more  distasteful  mixture  of  the  mean 
and  of  the  ludicrous  I  hope  never  to 
rehearse  again. 

One  mitigation  I  might  have  set  against 
the  rest.  Dining  at  the  Rag  the  night 
before  I  left,  I  met  a  man  who  knew  a 
man  then  staying  at  the  Riffel  Alp.  My 
man  was  a  Sapper  with  whom  I  had  had 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  out  in  India, 
but  he  happened  to  be  one  of  those  good- 
natured  creatures  who  never  hesitate  to 
bestir  themselves  or  their  friends  to  oblige 
a  mere  acquaintance  :  he  asked  if  I  had 
secured  rooms,  and  on  learning  that  I 
had  not,  insisted  on  telegraphing  to  his 


friend  to  do  his  best  for  me.  I  had  not 
hitherto  appreciated  the  popularity  of  a 
resort  which  I  happened  only  to  know 
by  name,  nor  did  I  even  on  getting  at 
Lausanne  a  telegram  to  say  that  a  room 
was  duly  reserved  for  me.  It  was  only 
when  I  actually  arrived,  tired  out  with 
travel,  towards  the  second  evening,  and 
when  half  of  those  who  had  come  up  with 
me  were  sent  down  again  to  Zermatt  for 
their  pains,  that  I  felt  as  grateful  as  1 
ought  to  have  been  from  the  beginning. 
Here  upon  a  mere  ledge  of  the  High 
Alps  was  a  hotel  with  tier  upon  tier  of 
windows  winking  in  the  setting  sun.  On 
every  hand  were  dazzling  peaks  piled 
against  a  turquoise  sky,  yet  drawn  re- 
spectfully apart  from  the  incomparable 
Matterhorn,  that  proud  grim  chieftain  of 
them  all.  The  grand  spectacle  and  the 
magic  air  made  me  thankful  to  be  there, 
if  only  for  their  sake,  albeit  the  more 
regretful  that  a  purer  purpose  had  not 
drawn  n\e  to  so  fine  a  spot. 

My  unknown  friend  at  court,  one 
Quinby,  a  civilian,  came  up  and  spoke 
before  .1  had  been  five  minutes  at  my 
destination.  He  was  a  very  tall  and 
extraordinarily  thin  man,  with  an  ill- 
nourished  red  moustache  and  an  easy 
geniality '  of  a  somewhat  acid  sort.  He 
had  a  trick  of  laughing  softly  through  his 
nose,  and  my  two  sticks  served  to  excite 
a  sense  of  humour  as  odd  as  its  habitual 
expression. 

"  I'm  glad  you  carry  the  outward  signs," 
said  he,  "  for  I  made  the  most  of  your 
wounds,  and  you  really  owe  your  room 
to  them.  You  see  we're  a  very  repre- 
sentative crowd.  That  festive  old  boy, 
strutting  up  and  down  with  his  cigar,  in 
the  Panama  hat,  is  really  best  known  in 
the  black  cap :  it's  old  Sankey,  the 
hanging  judge.  The  big  man  with  his 
back  turned  you  will  know  in  a  moment 
when  he  looks  this  way :  it's  our  cele- 
brated friend  Belgrave  Teale.  He  comes 
down  in  one  or  other  of  his  parts  every 
day  :  to-day  it's  the  genial  squire,  yester- 
day it  was  the  haw-haw  officer  of  the 
Crimean  school.  But  a  real  live  officer 
from  the  Front  we  don't  happen  to  have 
had,  much  less  a  wounded  one,  and  you 
limp  straight  into  the  breach." 

I  should  have  resented  these  pleasantries 
from  an  ordinary  stranger,  but  this  liber- 
tine might  be  held  to  have  earned  his 
charter,  and  moreover  I  had  further  use 
for  him.     We  were  loitering  on  the  steps 
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between  the  glass  verandah  and  the  terrace 
at  the  back  of  the  hotel.  The  little  sunlit 
stage  was  full  of  vivid,  trivial,  transitory 
life  ;  it  seemed  as  a  foil  to  the  vast  eternal 
scene.  The  hanging  judge  still  strutted 
with  his  cigar,  peering  jocosely  from  under 
the  broad  brim  of  his  Panama ;  the  great 
actor  still  posed  aloof,  the  human  Matter- 
horn  of  the  group.  I  descried  no  showy 
woman  with  a  tall  youth  dancing 
attendance  ;  among  the  brick-red  English 
faces  there  was  not  one  that  bore  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  latest  photograph  of 
Bob  Evers. 

A  little  consideration  suggested  my  first 
move.  "  I  think  I  saw  a  visitors'  book  in 
the  hall,"  I  said.  "I  may  as  well  stick 
down  my  name." 

But  before  doing  so  I  ran  my  eye  up 
and  down  the  pages  inscribed  by  those 
who  had  arrived  that  month. 

"  See  anybody  you  know  ?  "  inquired 
Quinby,  who  hovered  obligingly  at  my 
elbow. 

It  was  really  necessary  to  be  as  dis- 
ingenuous  as  possible,  more  especially 
with  a  person  whose  own  conversation 
was  evidently  quite  unguarded. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove  I  do !  Robin  Evers, 
of  all  people  !  " 

44  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

The  question  came  very  quickly.  I 
was  sorry  I  had  said  so  much. 

"  Well,  I  once  knew  a  small  boy  of  that 
name ;  but  then  they  are  not  a  small 
clan." 

44  His  mother's  the  Honourable,"  said 
Quinby,  with  studious  unconcern,  yet  I 
fancied  with  increased  interest  in  me. 

44 1  used  to  see  something  of  them 
botV  'I  deliberately  admitted,  "  when  the 
lad  was  little.     How  has  he  turned  out  ?  " 

Quinby  gave  his  peculiar  nasal  laugh. 
"A  nice  youth,"  said  he.  "  A  very  nice 
youth ! " 

44  Do  you  mean  nice  or  nasty  ? "  I 
asked,  inclined  to  bridle  at  his  tone. 

44  Oh,  anything  but  nasty,"  said  Quinby. 
44  Only — well — perhaps  a  bit  rapid  for  his 
years ! " 

I  stooped  and  put  my  name  in  the 
l>ook  before  making  any  further  remark. 
Then  I  handed  Quinby  my  cigarette  case, 
and  we  sat  down  on  the  nearest  lounge. 

"Rapid,  is  he?"  said  I.  44 That's 
quite  interesting.  And  how  does  it  take 
him?" 

"Oh,  not  in  any  way  that's  discredit- 
able; but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a 


gay  young  widow  here,  and  they're  fairly 
going  it !  " 

I  lit  my  cigarette  with  a  certain  un- 
expected sense  of  downright  satisfaction. 
So  there  was  something  in  it  after  all. 
It  had  seemed  such  a  fool's  errand  in 
the  train. 

44  A  young  widow,"  I  repeated,  em- 
phasising one  of  Quinby's  epithets  and 
ignoring  the  other. 

44 1  mean,  of  course,  she's  a  good  deal 
older  than  Evers." 

44  And  her  name?" 

"  A  Mrs.  Lascelles." 

I  nodded. 

44  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  her?" 

44 1  can't  say  I  do." 

44  No  more  does  anybody  else,  Captain 
Clephane,  except  that  she's  an  Indian 
widow  of  sorts." 

44  Indian  !  "  I  repeated,  with  more 
interest. 

Quinby  looked  at  me. 

44  You've  been  out  there  yourself, 
perhaps  ?  " 

44  It  was  there  I  knew  Hamilton,"  said 
I,  naming  our  common  friend  in  the 
Engineers. 

44  Yet  you're  sure  you  never  came 
across  Mrs.  Lascelles  there  ?  " 

44  India's  a  large  place,"  I  said,  smiling 
as  I  shook  my  head. 

44 1  wonder  if  Hamilton  did,"  speculated 
Quinby  aloud. 

44  And  the  Lascelleses,"  I  added,  Kare 
another  large  clan." 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  after  a  moment's 
further  cogitation,  44  there's  nobody 
here  who  can  place  this  particular  Mrs. 
Lascelles ;  but  there  are  some  who  say 
things  which  they  can  tell  you  themselves. 
I'm  not  going  to  repeat  them  if  you  know 
anything  about  the  boy.  I  only  wish  you 
knew  him  well  enough  to  give  him  a 
friendly  word  of  advice  ! " 

44  Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that  ?  " 

44  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  say  there's  any- 
thing bad  about  it,"  returned  Quinby, 
who  seemed  to  possess  a  pretty  gift  of 
suggestive  negation.  "  But  you  may  hear 
another  opinion  from  other  people,  for 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  hotel  is  talking 
about  it.  No,"  he  went  on,  watching  my 
eyes,  "  it's  no  use  looking  for  them  at 
this  time  of  day :  they  disappear  from 
morning  to  night.  If  you  want  to  see  them 
you  must  take  a  stroll  when  everybody 
else  is  thinking  of  turning  in.     Then  you 
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may  have  better  luck.     But  here  are  the 
letters  at  last." 

The  concierge  had  appeared,  hugging 
an  overflowing  armful  of  postal  matter. 
In  another  minute  there  was  hardly  stand- 
ing room  in  the  little  hall.  My  companion 
uttered  his  unlovely  laugh. 

"  And  here  comes  the  British  lion  roar- 
ing for  his  London  papers  !  It  isn't  his 
letters  he's  so  keen  on,  if  you  notice, 
Captain  Clephane;  it's  his  Daily  Mai/, 
with  the  latest  cricket,  and  after  that  the 
war.  Teale  is  an  exception,  of  course. 
He  has  a  stack  of  press-cuttings  every 
day.  You  will  see  him  gloating  over 
them  in  a  minute.  Ah  !  the  old  judge 
has  got  his  Sportsman  ;  he  reads  nothing 
else  except  the  Sporting  Times,  and  he's 
going  back  for  the  Leger.  Do  you  see  the 
man  with  the  blue  spectacles  and  the 
peeled  nose?  He  was  the  last  Vice- 
Chancellor  but  one  at  Cambridge.  No, 
that's  not  a  Bishop,  it's  an  Archdeacon. 
All  we  want  is  a  Cabinet  Minister  now  ; 
every  evening  there  is  a  rumour  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  on  his  way,  and 
most  mornings  you  will  hear  that  he  has 
actually  arrived  under  cloud  of  night." 

The  facetious  Quinby  did  not  confine 
his  more  or  less  caustic  commentary  to 
the  well-known  folk,  of  whom  there  seemed 
no  dearth ;  in  the  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
that  we  sat  together  he  further  revealed 
himself  as  a  copious  gossip,  with  a  wide 
net  alike  for  the  big  fish  and  for  the 
smallest  fry.  There  was  an  aged  lady 
with  a  wandering  eye,  and  a  watchful 
young  woman  in  close  attendance  ;  her 
family  history  was  made  known  to  me 
during  the  time  it  took  them  to  pass 
before  our  eyes  through  the  now  emptying 
hall.  A  delightfully  boyish  young  American 
came  inquiring  waggishly  for  his  "best 
girl" ;  next  moment  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  meant  his  bride,  who  was 
ten  times  too  good  for  him,  with  further 
trivialities  to  which  the  dressing-bell  put 
a  timely  period.  There  was  no  sign  of 
my  Etonian  when  I  went  upstairs. 

As  I  dressed  in  my  small  low  room, 
with  its  sloping  ceiling  of  varnished  wood, 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  I  felt  that  after 
all  I  had  learnt  nothing  really  new  re- 
specting that  disturbing  young  gentleman. 
Quinby  had  already  proved  himself  such 
an  arrant  gossip  as  to  discount  every  word 
that  he  had  said  before  I  placed  him  in 
his  proper  type  :  it  is  one  which  I  have 
encountered  elsewhere,  that  of  the  middle- 


aged  bachelor  who  will  and  must  talk, 
and  he  had  confessed  his  celibacy  almost 
in  his  first  breath  ;  but  a  more  pronounced 
specimen  of  the  type  I  am  in  no  hurry  to 
meet  again.  If,  however,  there  was  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  his  more  than 
probable  exaggerations,  there  was  none  at 
all  in  the  knowledge  that  these  would  be, 
if  they  had  not  already  been,  poured  into 
every  tolerant  ear  in  the  place,  if  anything 
more  freely  than  into  mine. 

I  was  somewhat  late  for  dinner,  but  the 
scandalous  couple  were  later  still,  and  all 
.the  evening  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  That, 
however,  was  greatly  due  to  this  fellow 
Quinby,  whose  determined  offices  one 
could  hardly  disdain  after  once  accepting 
favours  at  his  hand.,  In  the  press  after 
dinner  I  saw  his  ferret's  face  peering  this 
way  and  that,  a  good  head  higher  than 
any  other,  and  the  moment  our  eyes  met 
he  began  elbowing  his  way  towards  me. 
Only  an  ingrate  would  have  turned  and 
fled ;  and  for  the  next  hour  or  two  I 
suffered  Quinby  to  exploit  my  wounds 
and  me  for  a  good  deal  more  than  our 
intrinsic  value.  To  do  the  man  justice, 
however,  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
very  pleasant  little  circle  into  which  he 
insisted  on  ushering  me,  at  one  end  of 
the  glazed  verandah,  and  should  have 
enjoyed  my  evening  but  for  an  inquisitive 
anxiety  to  get  in  touch  with  the  unsus- 
pecting pair.  Meanwhile  the  lilt  of  a  waltz 
had  mingled  with  the  click  of  billiard-balls 
and  the  talking  and  laughing  which  alone 
make  night  vocal  in  that  outpost  of 
pleasure  on  the  silent  heights,  and  some 
of  our  party  had  gone  off  to  dance.  In 
the  end  I  followed  them,  sticks  and  all ; 
but  there  was  no  Bob  Evers  among  the 
dancers,  nor  in  the  billiard-room,  nor 
anywhere  else  indoors. 

Then,  last  of  all,  I  looked  where  Quinby 
had  advised  me  to  look,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  on  the  almost  deserted  terrace, 
were  the  couple  whom  I  had  come  several 
hundred  miles  to  put  asunder.  Hitherto  I 
had  only  realised  the  distasteful  character 
of  my  task ;  now  at  a  glance  I  had  my 
first  inkling  of  its  difficulty  ;  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  premature  satisfaction 
with  which  I  had  learnt  that  there  was 
"  something  in  "  the  rumour  which  had 
reached  Catherine's  ears. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  mountain 
stars  were  the  brightest  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Europe.  The  mountains  themselves 
stood    back,    as    it    were,   darkling    and 
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unobtrusive;  all  that  was  left  of  the  Matter-  I  say,  though,  you  must  have  had  a  shock- 
horn  was  a  towering  gap  in  the  stars  ;  and  ing  time  ?  " 

in  the  faint  cold  light  stood  my  friends,  Bob's  voice  was  quite  quiet,  for  all  his 

somewhat  close  together,  and  I  thought  I  astonishment ;    his    manner    a     miracle, 

saw  the  red  tips  of  two  cigarettes.     There  though  it  was  too  dark  to  read  the  face  ; 

was  at  least  no  mistaking  the  long  loose  and  his  right  hand  held  tenderly  to  mine,  as 

limbs  in  the  light  overcoat.     And  because  his  eyes  fell  upon  my  sticks,  while  his  left 

a  woman  always   looks    relatively   taller  poised  a  steady  cigarette.    And  now  I  saw 

than   a   man,  this  woman  looked  almost  that  there  was  only  one  red  tip  after  all. 

as  tall  as  this  lad.  "  I    read  your   name    in   the  visitors* 

"  Bob  Evers  ?     You  may  not  remember  book,"  said  I,  feeling  too  big  a  brute  to 

me,  but  my  name's  Clephane — Duncan,  acknowledge  the  boy's  solicitude  for  me. 

you  know  !  "  "  I — I  felt  certain  it  must  be  you." 

I   felt  the  veriest   scoundrel,   and   yet  "  How    splendid ! "     cried     the     great 

the   words   came  out  as  smoothly  as   I  fellow  in  his  easy,  soft,  unconscious  voice, 

have  written  them,  as  if  to  show  me  that  "  By   the   way,  may  I   introduce  you   to 

I    had    been    a  potential    scoundrel   all  Mrs.  Lascelles?     Captain  Clephane's  one 

my  life.  of  our  very  oldest  friends,  just  back  from 

"  Duncan  Clephane  ?    Why,  of  course  the  Front,  and  precious  nearly  blown  to 

I  remember  you.     I  should  think  I  did  !  bits  !  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUT    OF   THE   DEPTHS. 

BY  BERNARD  MALCOLM  RAMSAY. 

TVTIGHT,  and  a  crash  of  ships; 
*  ^      The  roar  of  a  taging  sea  ; 
One  kiss  on  a  woman's  pale  dead  lips, 
And  a  world  of  sorrow  for  me. 

Thou  pitiless  coward,  Death ! 

That  stifled  her  young  heart's  beat, 
And  silenced  the  song  of  her  soft-drawn  breath 

And  the  music  that  followed  her  feet. 

Cherry  in  bloom,  and  peach  ; 

And  Spring  in  the  garden  bed  ; 
But  /  see  only  the  cold  bare  beach 

Where  the  flower  of  my  heart  lay  dead. 
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//.     PROFESSOR  SIR    WILLIAM   CROOKES,   F.R.S. 
BY   HAROLD   BEGBIE. 


All  goes  to  show  that  the  soul  in  man  is  not  an  organ,  but  animates  and  exercises  all  the 
organs  ;  is  not  a  lunction  like  the  power  of  memory,  of  calculation,  of  comparison,  but  uses  these 
as  hands  and  feet  ;  is  not  a  faculty,  but  a  light  ;  is  not  the  intellect  or  the  will,  but  the  master  of 
the  intellect  and  the  will ;  is  the  background  of  our  being,  in  which  they  lie,— an  immensity  not 
possessed  and  that  cannot  be  possessed. — Emerson. 


IN  spite  of  much  loose  newspaper  talk, 
physical  science  is  not  making  any 
conscious  move  from  the  material 
realm  to  that  of  the  spiritual.  If  she 
seeks  Psyche,  it  is  with  a  butterfly  net  in 
one  hand,  a  bottle  in  the  other.  She  will 
examine  nothing  that  cannot  be  demon- 
strated to  the  five  senses.  She  seeks  the 
mystery  of  Life  in  the  beginnings  of 
Matter.  She  refuses  to  separate  the 
understanding  from  the  mortal  brain.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science  is  less  bitter  and  less 
hopeless  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago ;  but  when  one  presents  this  dictum 
to  the  man  of  science  it  is  only  to  learn 
that  the  reason  of  the  reconciliation  is 
surrender  of  certain  orthodoxy  on  the 
part  of  Religion.  Science  has  not  changed 
her  attitude. 

But  "  there  is  an  orthodoxy  of  science 
as  of  religion,  and  men  are  lynx-eyed  for 
what  they  are  looking  for,  but  blind  to  all 
else."  To  break  away  from  the  orthodoxy 
of  science,  to  assert  the  heresy  that  the 
spiritual  world  is,  as  the  material  world, 
a  subject  for  man's  inquiry,  is  to  court, 
if  not  a  harder,  at  least  the  same  fate  as 
that  which  overtakes  the  dissenter  from 
orthodox  religion.  It  requires  a  mind  of 
the  purest  calibre,  of  the  sublimest 
courage,  of  the  intensest  devotion  to  truth, 
to  depart  one  inch  from  the  narrow  way 
of  orthodox  science.  It  is  almost  as  hard 
for  the  scientific  man  to  pass  from  physical 
to  psychical  research  as  for  a  camel  to  go 
iirough  the  eye  of  a  needle.  He  loses  the 
only  public  capable  of  understanding  his 
reputation,  he  sacrifices — however  great 
and  profound  his  previous  attainments  — 
much  of  his  weight  as  a  man  of  science, 
and  he  finds  himself  among  a  company  of 
men  whose  methods  and  whose  mental 
attitude  are  at  utter  variance  with  his 
own.    Happily  for  the  advancement  of 


man's  knowledge,  there  are  a  few  bold 
investigators  who  are  willing  to  imperil 
the  temporality  of  their  scientific  reputa- 
tion in  this  fashion,  and  though  they 
stand  as  severely  aloof  from  revealed 
religion  as  their  brothers  the  orthodox 
physicists,  it  is  to  them  alone  that  the 
majority  of  people  look  for  the  breaking 
down  of  that  thin  barrier  which  separates 
the  material  from  the  spiritual  world,  and 
which  prevents  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  ultimate  and  let  us  hope  the  inevitable 
union  of  Religion  and  Science. 

Such  a  man  is  William  Crookes.  "  To 
stop  short,"  he  says,  "  in  any  research 
that  bids  fair  to  widen  the  gates  of 
knowledge,  to  recoil  from  fear  of  difficulty 
or  adverse  criticism,  is  to  bring  reproach 
on  Science.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
investigator  to  do  but  to  go  straight  on, 
'to  explore  up  and  down,  inch  by  inch, 
with  the  taper  his  reason  ' ;  to  follow  the 
light  wherever  it  may  lead,  even  should 
it  at  times  resemble  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  I 
have  nothing  to  retract." 

These  memorable  words  were  uttered 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association.  The  occasion  was  a  re- 
markable one.  This  new  president, 
whose  fame  had  travelled  throughout  the 
scientific  world  by  his  discovery  of 
Thallium,  by  the  invention  of  that  mar- 
vellous instrument  the  Radiometer,  and  by 
his  profound  and  far-reaching  researches 
in  Radiant  Matter, — whose  fame  as  a 
chemist  certainly  stood  as  high  as  Huxley's 
in  biology, — was  a  member  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  was  indeed  its  president 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Association.  There 
was  the  usual  chatter  among  the  bats  and 
the  moles,  and  the  club  gossips  applied 
that  blessed  word  "crank  "  to  the  inventor 
of  the  radiometer  as  easily  as  they  dismiss 
a  philosopher  with  an  epigram  or  a  poet 
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with  a  quotation.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  this.  A  whisper  spread 
among  the  more  youthful  and  hot-headed 
bloodf  of  science  that  an  organised  body 
of  dissent  would  be  present  in  the  hall 
to  express  publicly  and  before  the  world 
the  condemnation  of  representative  science 
for  such  an  attitude  of  mind.  So  general 
was  the  whisper  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  from  the  text  of  Crookes's  address 
that  it  reached  to  him  himself.  Certainly 
the  rumour  was  very  much  in  the  air. 
The  position  was  a  difficult,  at  any  rate 
an  extremely  delicate  one,  and  there  was 
no  little  excitement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  do  battle  with  the  circum- 
stance. Would  he  be  silent,  or  would 
he  speak  out?  In  the  presence  of  that 
severely  critical  audience  would  he  abide, 
or  would  he  retract  ? 

When  the  eventful  day  arrived,  to 
a  packed  and  breathless  audience  the 
Professor  delivered  an  address  very  krgely 
on  the  wheat  question,  which,  valuable  as 
it  was,  aroused  no  notable  enthusiasm  in 
his  audience.  But,  at  the  conclusion, 
after  referring  generally  to  physical  re- 
search, he  paused  and  remarked  that 
there  was  one  other  interest  he  had  not 
yet  touched — "  to  me  the  weightiest  and 
the  farthest-reaching  of  all."  And  then, 
in  a  great  silence,  slowly  and  emphatically 
he  told  how  that  thirty  years  before  he 
had  published  an  account  of  experiments 
tending  to  show  that  outside  our  scientific 
knowledge  there  exists  a  Force  exercised 
by  intelligence  differing  from  the  ordinary 
intelligence  common  to  mortals.  "  To 
enter  at  length,"  he  proceeded,  "  on  a 
still  debatable  subject  would  be  unduly 
to  insist  on  a  topic  which— as  Wallace, 
Lodge  and  Barrett  have  already  shown — 
though  not  unfitted  for  discussion  at  these 
meetings,  does  not  yet  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  my  scientific  brethren." 
With  marked  emphasis  he  added :  "  To 
ignore  the  subject  would  be  an  act  of 
cowardice — an  act  of  cowardice  I  feel  no 
temptation  to  commit."  All  through  this 
latter  part  of  the  address  the  cheering 
was  cordial  and  general :  the  personality 
of  the  man  triumphed  over  the  prejudice 
of  orthodoxy,  and  his  calm,  close,  un- 
impassioned  reasoning  convinced  the 
audience  that  the  Psyche  he  sought  was 
not  a  phantom  of  the  brain,  but  was,  very 
really,  what  he  conceived  to  be  Truth. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  retract." 

That  was  the  man's  attitude  before  the 


British  Association,  and  now  his  courage 
is  showing  itself  in  another  fashion.  The 
other  day  I  asked  him  if  he  was  nearer 
the  goal,  if  he  had  begun  to  handle  and 
examine  the  great  Mystery  ;  and  as  frankly 
as  he  uttered  his  faith  to  the  British 
Association  he  told  me  that  he  had  come 
to  a  brick  wall.  Still,  he  has  nothing  to 
retract ;  still,  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Science  to  gain  new  and  brighter 
glimpses  of  a  profounder  scheme  of 
Cosmic  Law;— but,  for  himself,  he  has 
come  to  a  brick  wall. 

"  There  is  no  bridge  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  world,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be."  He 
is  as  little  cast  down  as  was  Huxley  when 
that  good  and  brave  man  buried  his  little 
Bathybius ;  he  has  tried  to  read  the 
whisper  of  God  in  the  manifestations  of 
phenomena,  he  has  essayed  to  approach 
the  soul  through  the  sense  God  has  given 
him,  and  he  admits  that  at  present  his 
hands  strike  themselves  against  brick  and 
mortar.  That  is  all,  and  he  goes  quietly 
on  with  his  investigations  into  Radiant 
Matter  without  so  much  as  rubbing  the 
damaged  knuckles. 

He  is  the  type  of  man  who  inspires 
one  with  confidence  in  the  development 
of  knowledge,  who  makes  the  most  eager 
of  us  feel  that  there  is  really  no  hurry  in 
these  things, — we  have  all  eternity  before 
us,  why  get  hot  and  flustered  and  excited  ? 
He  is  the  man  to  whom  a  very  consider- 
able section  of  the  educated  public  looks 
for  light  and  guidance.  A  wisp  of  a 
man,  with  the  scholar's  stoop,  the  neck 
thrust  out,  the  quiet  soul  of  him  there  for 
all  the  world  to  see  in  the  penetrating 
grey  eyes,  deep-sunken  under  ponderous 
brows.  "  Give  me  bone — plenty  of 
bone  ! "  Watts  once  said  to  me,  smiling 
at  one  of  his  canvases :  there  is  bone 
enough  in  Crookes's  brow  to  inspire  the 
great  painter  to  create  another  "  Manning." 
Strong,  resolute  bone,  and  the  skin  all 
caught  up  into  an  infinitude  of  fine-spun 
wrinkles,  radiating  from  those  deep- 
searching  eyes  like  the  filaments  of 
gossamer.  You  read  the  seeker  in  those 
wrinkles.  The  pencil  neither  of  age  nor 
of  sorrow  has  traced  the  delicate  lines ; 
they  are  blown  there  by  the  shrewd 
winds  that  beat  men  back  from  the  gates 
of  Truth.  The  man-in-the-'bus  looking 
up  from  his  halfpenny  newspaper  would 
recognise  this  man  as  a  Seeker  by  those 
lines   round  the   eyes.      The   sailor  has 
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something  of  the  same  markings — the 
stamp  of  the  man  who  looks  forward 
through  wind  and  rain. 

As  one  sits  and  talks  with  him  in  his 
library,  this  little  grey  man  with  the  reso- 
lute eyes,  the  hands  singularly  reposeful, 
helps  one  to  realise  the  hopeful  fact  that' 
in  this  merry-making,  money-spending, 
pleasure-seeking    London,    with    all     its 


trie  lights  illumine  a  room  made  dark  by 
those  close-packed  volumes,  and  in  a 
chamber  above  there  are  as  many  books 
again.  If  there  is  a  typewriter  on  the 
table,  a  telephone  beyond  the  door,  a 
microscope  here,  and  an  electroscope 
there,  and  a  sequence  of  laboratories 
leading  from  the  room  (for  he  occupies 
in  his  work  the  entire  first-floor  of  a  large 


Sir  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  in  his  laboratory. 


pettiness  and  slanders  and  scandals  and 
intrigues — half  the  young  women  of  Bays- 
water  sending  nosegays  to  Kubelik,  and 
half  the  young  men  of  Kensington 
thinking  of  the  crease  in  their  trousers — 
there  is  an  army  of  workers  seeking  out, 
hammering  out  the  big  facts  of  Existence. 
The  books  that  crowd  the  lettered  and 
numbered  shelves  cover  every  field  of 
science  and  literature ;  innumerable  elec- 


house),  there  is  a  volume  of  Shelley  at 
his  hand,  a  Shakespearean  calendar  on 
the  writing-table. '  He  is  in  love  with  his 
many-sided  existence,  he  essays  to  see  life 
steadily  and  whole,  and  the  difficulties  of 
research  only  brace  him  for  fresh  effort. 
And  think  what  research  means.  We  are 
too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  poetry  of 
Science  ;  the  fine  breezy  note  of  Brown- 
ing's "Asolando"  sounds  in  our  ears  as 
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we  read  of  epoch-making  discoveries  ;  we 
forget  the  lonely  and  protracted  labour 
over  test-tubes  and  the  spectrograph,  the 
silent  and  intricate  calculations  carried 
over  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years.  To  take  one  instance :  in  his 
researches  into  the  atomic  weight  of 
Thallium  (203-642),  Sir  William  Crookes 
arrived  fairly  quickly  at  the  first  place  of 
decimals,  but  the  second  occupied  him 
for  two  years.  Consider  it.  "  And  I'm 
probably  wrong  ! "  he  says,  smiling  ;  for 
it  is  very  unsafe  to  prophesy  finality  in 
Science.  It  is  lonely  work,  and  there  is 
no  very  loud  applause,  certainly  a  very  . 
small  prize  at  the  end  of  it  all. 

"  Scientific  men,"  he  said  to  me  once, 
"  are  very  like  paviors :  they  lay  down 
stones  for  future  generations  to  walk  over 
and  to  wear  out.  And  one  feels  often  the 
yearning  for  a  close  and  continuous  sym- 
pathy :  the  loneliness  of  such  protracted 
work — haunted  always  by  the  possibility 
of  self-detected  failure  at  the  end— is 
tremendously  oppressive." 

"  But  when  you  get  a  great  idea ?  " 

I  began. 

"  Oh  !  "—and  his  eyes  lighted  like  a 
boy's — "  then  it  beats  fox-hunting  !  To 
start  a  big  dog-fox,  like  Thallium  or  the 
Radiometer,  with  a  fine  bushy  tail  and  a 
great  long  stride  to  him — oh,  fox-hunting 
isn't  in  it  then.  But,  when  one  isn't  after 
a  fox — and  there  are  few  foxes  now-a-days 
— it  is  heavy  going,  the  spurs  have  to  dig 
deep  and  the  incessant  crop  comes  down 
with  a  thwack." 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any  hope 
that  Science  will  one  day  unlock  the 
Mystery,  and  show  us  wonders  of  the 
spiritual  world.  He  refused  to  prophesy. 
His  work  is  now  entirely  in  physical 
science,  and  to  speculate  in  the  realms  of 
metaphysics  offers  him  no  temptation. 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  if  you  had  come  to  me 
a  hundred  years  ago,  do  you  think  I 
should  have  dreamed  of  foretelling  the 
telephone?  Why,  even  now  I  cannot 
understand  it  !  I  use  it  every  day,  I 
transact  half  my  correspondence  by 
means  of  it, — but  I  don't  understand  it. 
Think  of  that  little  stretched  disc  of  iron 
at  the  end  of  a  wire  repeating  in  your  ear 
not  only  sounds,  but  words  — not  only 
words,  but  all  the  most  delicate  and  elusive 
inflexions  and  nuances  of  tone  which 
separate  one  human  voice  from  another ! 
Is  not  that  something  of  a  miracle  ?  " 
But  I  wanted  to  know  about  spiritual 


things,  and  besought  him,  with  manv 
questions,  to  tell  me  how  he  regards  the 
progress  of  Science  in  relation  to  the 
supersensual  boundaries  of  physical  exist- 
ence.    His  attitude  is  this  : 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Science 
may  not  some  day  stumble  upon  the  SouL 
Men  of  science  believe  more  than  they 
can  express — spiritually  as  well  as  physic- 
ally. They  do  not  put  down  on  paper 
many  of  the  problems  occupying  their 
attention ;  but  capable  brains  are  left  to 
work  at  these  questions  of  their  own 
accord.  The  mysteries  of  existence  are 
simmering  in  the  scientific  mind.  Every 
pronounced  physicist  probably  has  fifty 
roving  ideas  in  his  head,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  end  of  these  imaginative 
speculations,  even  the  waste  products  of 
Science  must  be  useful  eventually.  In 
following  an  idea  along  a  broad  road,  the 
man  of  science  is  often  tempted,  to  turn 
off  suddenly  down  a  little  green  by-way  of 
whose  existence  he  had  never  so  much 
as  dreamed.  It  is  often  at  the  end  of 
these  tiny  paths  that  he  comes  upon  an 
unexplored  continent.  The  world  must 
wait,  and  hope. 

As  for  himself,  his  researches  into 
Radiant  Matter  have  now  brought  him 
to  the  very  confines  of  knowledge.  His 
great  inquiry  for  which  we  have  waited  is 
nearing  its  amazing  conclusion.  Chemistry 
and  electricity  push  to  true  end  of  material 
cognisance  when  they  re  ich  and  examine 
radioactive  bodies.  In  dissecting  the 
electron  it  may  be  said  that  he  unravels 
the  finality  of  matter,  comes  upon  the 
very  animating  face  behind  all  the  move- 
ment of  the  physical  world— but,  he 
confesses,  not  upon  Life  itseff.  "We 
shall  never  get  vitality  in  a  bottle  ! "  he 
tells  me,  confidently,  and  without  dis- 
appointment. It  is  a  fine  confession  for 
a  man  to  make  as  he  approaches  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
painstaking  inquiries  possible  to  physical 
science. 

The  main  fact  that  I  gather  from 
conversation  with  the  Professor  is  this: 
that  to  expect  spiritual  revelations  from 
physical  science  is  to  look  for  the  im- 
possible. If  a  bridge  is  to  be  thrown 
from  the  one  world  to  the  other,  if  a 
nexus  is  to  link  the  material  plane  with 
the  psychical  plane,  it  must  come  from 
the  other  side.  Physics  and  psychics  are 
two  parallel  lines ;   the  one  is  a  thistle 
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from  which  no  man  shall  ever  gather  the 
grapes  of  the  other.  But  he  seems  to 
hope— not  enthusiastically,  or  with  any 
attempt  at  prophecy — that  the  researches 
of  the  Psychical  Society  will  eventually 
lead  to  some  definite  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom.  Pursuing  his  own 
investigations  on  the  physical  plane,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  pushing  those  investi- 
gations to  the  very  confines  of  physical 
knowledge — the  hypothetical^  ultimate 
ion — he  is  content  to  hope  that  other 
men,  with  other  methods,  working  in  the 
realm  of  Spirit,  may  eventually  reach  to 
psychical  truth  as  the  physicists  have 
reached  to  physiological  truth. 

His  hope  is  founded  upon  telepathy. 
At  the  beginning  of  all  occult  phenomena 
we  come  upon  the  radiations  of  Thought. 
To  plunge  into  spiritualism  until  we  have 
grasped  something  of  the  laws  governing 
the  transmission — without  the  agency  of 
the  organs  of  sense— of  thought  and 
images  from  one  mind  to  another,  is  to 
set  about  constructing  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  Euclid  without  a  knowledge 
of  either  axiom  or  postulate.  We  must 
prove  telepathy  before  wc  can  proceed, 
and  prove  it  in  the  same  convincing 
fashion  as  we  prove  the  vibrations  in 
solid  bodies,  in  the  air,  and  in  ether. 
When  once  this  is  mastered,  man  will 
have  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment 
without  seam  woven  from  the  tof> 
throughout. 

We  talk  commonly  of  "brain-waves," 
and  in  a  loose  fashion  believe  that  one 
person  can  receive  intelligence  from 
another  without  speech.  We  give  it  a 
name,  and  think  we  have  explained  it. 
But  what  is  a  brain-wave?  In  other 
words,  what  is  thought  ?  The  speculation 
of  Professor  Crookes — thrown  out  in 
the  midst  of  considering  the  X-rays 
of  Professor  Rontgen — is  that  rays  of 
a  higher  frequency,  having  perhaps  a 
rate  of  vibration  something  like 
9,223,052,036,854,775,808  per  second, 
piercing  the  densest  medium  without 
appreciable  diminution  of  intensity,  and 
passing  unrefracted  and  unreflected  along 
their  path  with  the  velocity  of  light,  may 
find  a  centre  in  the  brain  which  uses 
them  as  the  vocal  chords  use  sound 
vibrations — both  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  intelligence.  If  this  be  so,  and 
the  brain  can  send  out  these  rays  with 
the  swiftness  of  light  to  impinge  on  the 
ganglion   of  another    brain, — "some    at 


least  of  the  phenomena  of  telepathy,  and 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  one 
sensitive  to  another  through  long  dis- 
tances, seem  to  come  into  the  domain, 
of  law,  and  can  be  grasped.  By  such  a 
hypothesis,"  he  is  careful  to  mark,  "no 
physical  laws  are  violated,  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  invoke  what  is  commonly 
called  the  supernatural." 

Again,  "  Is  it  inconceivable  that  intense 
thought  concentrated  towards  a  sensitive 
with  whom  the  thinker  is  in  close  sym- 
pathy may  induce  a  telepathic  chain  of 
brain-waves,  along  which  the  message  of 
thought  can  go  straight  to  its  goal  without 
loss  of  energy  due  to  distance  ?  And  is 
it  also  inconceivable  that  our  mundane 
ideas  of  space  and  distance  may  be  super- 
seded in  these  subtle  regions  of  unsub- 
stantial thought  where  *  near '  and  *  far  ' 
may  lose  their  usual  meaning?"  This 
speculation  he  emphatically  declares  is 
"strictly  provisional,"  adding,  character- 
istically,  "I  dare  to  suggest  it." 

That  is  his  present  attitude  towards 
psychical  research :  he  is  not  a  seeker,  . 
but  a  suggester.  "  Whilst  it  is  clear,"  he 
says,  "  that  our  knowledge  of  subconscious 
mentation  is  still  to  be  developed,  we 
must  beware  of  rashly  assuming  that  all 
variations  from  the  normal  waking  con- 
dition are  necessarily  m  01  bid."  He  is  a 
manias  free  from  intolerance  as  enthusiasm. 
As  we  view  the  universe,  he  says,  it 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  move- 
ment,— movements  which  obey  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy;  but  that 
which  we  call  "  law  "  is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  direction  along  which  a  foTm  of 
energy  acts,  not  the  form  of  energy  itself. 
"  We  may  explain  molecular  and  molar 
motions,  and  discover  all  the  physical 
laws  of  motion,  but  we  shall  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  solution  of  the  vastly  more 
important  question  as  to  what  form  of  will 
and  intellect  is  behind  the  motions  of 
molecules,  guiding  and  sustaining  them 
in  definite  directions  along  predetermined 
paths.  What  is  the  determining  cause  in 
the  background?  What  combination  of 
will  and  intellect,  outside  our  physical 
laws,  guides  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  along  ordered  paths  culminating 
in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live  ?  " 
He  sets  the  psychic  those  questions  for 
solution  before  the  world.  His  own 
faith  in  the  spiritual  world  asks  for  no 
demonstration. 

The  motto  of  this  man  is  Ubi  crux,  ibi 
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lux,  and  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
courageously  he  has  obeyed  the  motive 
force  behind  so  brave  a  phrase.  No  man 
can  depart  a  finger's  breadth  from  physics 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  the 
brethren  ;  but  he  has  followed  the  light 
into  that  kingdom  which  has  been  too 
long  inhabited  by  charlatans  and  dreamers 
of  vain  dreams ;  and  the  result  is — whether 
he  has  drawn  back  or  not — to  encourage 
others,  to  proceed  quietly,  honestly,  and 
persistently  in  their  researches.  i 

His  conviction  of  the  continuance  of 
the  identity  after  death  has  helped  to 
animate  the  labours! of  the  best  minds  in 
psychical  research,  has  helped  to  rescue 
occult  phenomena  from  the  polluting, 
desecrating  touch  of  spiritualist  charlatans. 
He  is  a  man  to  whom  men  look,  he  is  a 
man  from  whom  something  is  expected. 
He  has  enabled  men  working  in  many 
and  diverse  fields  to  realise  with  Goethe 
that:-."  It  is  to  a  thinking  being  quite 
impossible  to  think  himself  non-existent, 
ceasing  to  think  and  live."  His  idea  of 
heaven  is  Emerson's  :  "  That  there  is  no 
melodrama  in  it  at  all ;  that  it  is  wholly 
real."  "We  go  on,"  he  says— "that  is 
all  I  can  tell  you ;  we  go  on."  And  the 
result  is  a  gradual  broadening  of  man's 
outlook  from  this  world,  a  faith  which 
lifts  one  from  crawling  upon  the  earth 
to  st.ind  upright,  a  quickening  of  the  con- 
viction that  some  day  what  now  appear 
to  be  parallel  lines  may  meet,  bringing 
religion  and  science  hand-in-hand  to  God. 

"  In  old  Egyptian  days,"  he  said,  con- 
cluding his  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, "a  well-known  inscription  was  carved 
on  the  portal  of  I  sis  :  *  I  am  whatever  hath 
been,  is,  or  ever  will  be  ;  and  my  veil  no 
man  hath  yet  lifted.'  Not  thus  do  modern 
seekers  after  truth  confront  Nature — the 
word  that  stands  for  the  baffling  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  Steadily,  unflinchingly, 
we  strive  to  pierce  the  inmost  heart  of 
Nature — from  what  she  is  to  reconstruct 
what  she  has  been  and  to  prophesy  what 
she  yet  shall  be.  Veil  after  veil  we  have 
lifted,  and  her  face  grows  more  beautiful, 
august,  and  wonderful,  with  every  barrier 
that  is  withdrawn."  Something  of  this 
fine  spirit  may  be  found  in  the  best 
thought  of  the  day ;  there  is  in  the  air  a 
feeling  that  man  is  slowly  loosening  his 
grasp  of  the  material  to  grope  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual.  It  would 
almost  seem,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has 
hinted,  that  the  generations  are  awaiting 


a  new  revelation,  that  we  are  approaching 
another  dispensation.  One  read  the 
other  day  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
without  the  slightest  shock,  such  a  startling 
passage  as  this  :  The  foundational  axiom 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  is  being 
experimentally  disproved.  The  familiar 
atom  is  giving  place  to  'ions'  or  'electrons ' 
-of  awful  potency,  in  which  matter  and 
force  are  about  one.  Professor  Clifford 
years  ago  said  :  '  There  is  greac  reason  to 
believe  that  every  material  atom  carries 
upon  it  a  small  electric  current,  if  it  does 
not  wholly  consist  of  this  current*  There 
is  a  probability  of  this  last  astounding 
surmise  proving  correct ;  and  evidence  is 
accumulating  to  show  that  the  human 
brain  is  something  like  an  electrical 
.machine,  that  the  whole  body  may  become 
a  powerful  battery,  and  that  we  have  latent 
forces  which  will  yet  enable  us  to  do  the 
'works'  which  Christ  did,  and,  as  He  said, 
even  greater  works.  His  insistence  on 
the  power  of  faith  to  remove  mountains 
may  yet  prove  to  be  only  a  hyperbolic 
statement  of  actual  fact,  '  Faith  '  being  the 
essential  condition  for  controlling,  or 
directing,  those  mental  and  other  forces 
which  are  our  birthright  as  sons  of  the 
same  omnipotent  Father."  Just  as  there 
are  men  looking  out  in  secret  from 
orthodox  religion  towards  science,  so 
there  are  men  looking  out  in  secret  from 
orthodox  science  towards  Revelation. 
Outside  of  orthodox  religion  there  are 
earnest  and  determined  men  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  certain  recent 
discoveries  in  psychical  research;  and  if 
one  might  be  permitted  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion to  orthodox  religion  just  now  it 
would  be  this, — that  the  youngest  curate 
be  restrained  from  renouncing  faith  in 
the  remaining  "  superstition  "  left  to  the 
churches.  As  it  has  been  well  put, 
the  modern  religious  spirit  usurping  the 
name  of  the  "  Higher  Rationalism,"  in 
rejecting  what  it  terms  superstition,  has 
"  poured  out  the  baby  with  the  bath." 
Certain  is  it  that  much  which  is  dark 
and  seemingly  paradoxical  in  the  New 
Testament  becomes  most  convincingly 
intelligible  and  real  in  the  light  of  psychical 
inquiry. 

It  would  almost  seem,  then,  that 
the  ultimate  electron  is  to  come  at  the 
identical  moment  into  the  hands  of 
religion  and  science.  Professor  Crookes, 
who  has  been  faithful  to  physical  science, 
may   possibly  .  find    at    the    end   of   his 
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researches  that  he  is  grasping  the  over- 
soul,  and  the  Christian  who  has  been 
faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  he 
is  grasping  actual  knowledge  of  God. 
The  possibility,  at  any  rate,  is  approaching. 
In  the  meantime  the  physicist  proceeds 
on  his  way  undisturbed  by  rumours  from 
the  province  of  psychical  research.  Pro- 
fessor Crookes  may  be  said  to  stand 
typical  of  modern  physical  science.  No 
one  is  more  aware  than  he  of  the  honest 
attempts  of  the  psychic 

To  reach  a  hand  through  Time,  and  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears ; 

no  one,  perhaps,  is  more  convinced  of 
the  justification  of  these  endeavours  ;  and 
no  one — though  he  would  naturally  refuse 
to  give  definite  expression  to  such  a  faith — 
believes  that  the  reward  of  such  endeavours 
must  be  the  attainment  of  eternal  truth ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  his 
own  inquiry  into  the  realm  of  Spirit,  he 
devotes  the  full  force  of  his  activities 
to  Radiant  Matter,  the  end  of  which  he 
takes  to  be  an  electron,  teaching  him  little 
more  than  he  already  guesses  concerning 
the  mystery  of  existence.  It  is  a  spirit 
which,  the  more  one  Deflects  upon,  the 
more  one  honours  and  understands — a 
spirit  which  reflects  lustre  upon  physical 
science,  and  confers  a  certain  dignity 
upon  mankind. 

I  learned  recently  in  how  grateful  a 
spirit  the  encouragement  of  this  eminent 
physicist  is  received  by  those  whose  study 
is  psychical  research.  There  is  in  London 
a  man  of  science :  who  for  two  years  has 


been  investigating  mental  healing  and  all 
occult  phenomena.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  do  so  by  a  newspaper,  and  his 
investigations— curiously  enough — have 
brought  him  to  precisely  the  same  spot  as 
that  at  which  the  Professor  now  stands — 
the  electron.  But  he  reaches  the  electron 
with  a  working  hypothesis  into  which,  he 
claims,  all  the  scientific  systems  fit,  and 
which  renders  the  electron  an  intelligible 
and  logical  link  with  the  origin  of  creation. 
He  has  collected,  examined,  and  corre- 
lated many  of  the  known  facts  concerning 
telepathy,  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  King's 
touch,  Lourdes,  mental  healing,  the 
Peculiar  People,  and  Christian  Science; 
and  the  result,  while  it  destroys  the 
"  facts  "  of  what  the  vulgar  suspect  to  be 
spiritualism,  presents  a  relationship  be- 
tween Science  and  Religion  which  can 
be  demonstrated  before  the  world.  The 
publication  of  this  inquiry  is  not  likely  to 
be  delayed  very  long,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  hope  to  adumbrate  in  a  subsequent 
sketch  in  this  series  the  remarkable 
theory  evolved  from  these  researches.  I 
make  no  claim  for  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  how  far  it  can  be  proved.  But 
I  venture  to  express  the  conviction  that 
it  is  a  •  theory  which  Science  cannot  refuse 
to  discuss  ;  and  if  the  test  can — as  this 
investigator  confidently  claims  for  it  — 
satisfy  the  masters  of  physical  science,  the 
utilisation  of  the  discovery  will  certainly 
tend  to  revolutionise  our  attitude  towards 
existence.  From  the  moment  of  its 
adoption — if  it  ever  can  be  adopted — 
Religion  and  Science  will  become  a  unity. 
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WHEN  Elizabeth  Ann  Perrow's 
husband  turned  her  out  of 
the  house  the  only  known 
reason  was  that  she  talked  too  much; 
and  although  the  order  of  wives  was 
outraged  and  formally  indignant,  private 
sympathy  remained  with  Mr.  Perrow. 

St.  Adrian's  rector,  who  regarded 
neither  the  traditional  rights  of  wives 
nor  the  sensibilities  of  husbands,  but 
common  justice,  set  machinery  in  motion 


to  how  she  was  to  live  ;  but,  ignoring 
advice,  quitted  her  lodging  and  moved 
over  to  Rosewithan  Cove,  where  she 
rented  a  cottage  at  four  pounds  a  year. 

Coming  to  Rosewithan  already  labelled 
as  the  woman  who  talked  so  much  that 
she  drove  her  husband  out  of  the  country, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Perrow  was  the  object  of 
curiosity  rather  than  sympathy.  The 
time  of  wise  women  and  ill-wishing  was 
over,  but  there  was  yet  a  fearful  joy  to 


by  which  Elizabeth  Ann  became  entitled      be  snatched  by  children  from  pestering 


by  law  to  the  sum  of  seven-and-sixpence 
a  week,  and  so  long  as  Mr.  Perrow  re- 
mained under  the  rector's  eye  and 
subject  to  his  impassive  but  unrelenting 
inquiries,  seven-and-sixpence  was  duly 
paid. 

Mr.  Perrow's  two  daughters,  aged  four- 
teen and  sixteen,  gave  him  their  moral 
support,  and  for  some  years  continued 
to  share  his  increasing  prosperity.  Their 
mother,  who  took  a  lodging  at  the  far 
end  of  the  churchtown,  on  the  road  to 
Rosewithan,  never  spoke  to  them  again, 
though  she  was  often  observed  at  evening 
to  steal  along  the  road  and  sit  on  a  hedge 
where  she  might  command  a  distant  view 
of  Elizal)eth  and  Annie,  all  in  their  best, 
as  they  idled  about  the  garden  or  talked 
to  the  lads  over  the  wall.  Mrs.  Perrow's 
vigils  were  supposed  to  imply  a  belated 
recognition  of  her  folly  in  forfeiting  a 
comfortable  home,  and  the  worst  envy 
of  her  daughters. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
without  scandal  for  five  years,  by  which 
time  both  girls  were  doing  well  for  them- 
selves— Elizabeth  married,  and  Annie  in 
service  in  Plymouth.  Then  Mr.  Perrow 
quietly  locked  up  his  house  and  disap- 


an  elderly  person  who  lived  alone,  without 
visible  means,  and  whose  clouded  history 
made  it  always  possible  that  she  might 
bring  some  mysterious  retribution  upon 
her  persecutors. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Perrow  was  short  and 
broad-featured,  and  wore  an  undeniable 
moustache.  Though  unnaturally  addicted 
to  soap  and  water,  she  had  the  sort  of 
skin  that  always  looks  dirty ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  poverty  of  her  clothes, 
gave  rise  to  terrific  legends  about  her 
domestic  arrangements.  Apparently  her 
one  experience  <  f  the  painful  results  of 
unbridled  language  had  been  sufficient, 
and  it  could  not  be  said  that  Mrs.  Perrow 
was  a  great  talker.  But  though  she  would 
not  make  advances,  civility  drew  her  into 
a  discussion  of  things  in  general  in  a 
gabbling  monotone  more  than  significant 
of  the  powers  she  was  too  crafty  to  reveal. 
She,  however,  never  spoke  of  her  own 
affairs. 

Going  down  the  Rosewithan  valley 
towards  the  sea,  you  saw  only  the  roof 
of  Mrs.  Perrow's  cottage.  It  lay  under 
the  bank  between  the  road  and  the 
stream,  and  was  so  thickly  surrounded 
by  trees  that  strangers  were  first  attracted 


peared,  and  the  next  that  was  heard  of     to   it   by   smoke   rising   apparently   from 


him  was  that  he  had  emigrated  to 
America,  where  his  talents  as  a  carpenter 
and  his  thirst  might  be  supposed  to 
obtain  a  wider  field  of  exercise.  Of  all 
St.  Adrian  Mrs.  Perrow  alone  took  no 
active  part  in  the  animated  discussion  as 


nowhere.  It  was  perfectly  easy  to  throw 
a  stone  down  Mrs.  Perrow's  chimney. 
All  her  cooking  was  done  in  a  wooden 
shed  with  gaping  seams  which  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage  with  its  gable 
towards  the  road,   so   that   when    Mrs, 
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Perrowwas  preparing  her  meals  passers- 
by  were  treated  to  a  stifling  cloud  of  furze 
smoke,  charged  with  such  extraordinary 
odours  that  the  wildest  stories  were 
circulated  about  the  fare  on  which  she 
lived. 

Mrs.  Perrow's  only  means  of  support 
were  her  knitting,  her  garden,  and  her 
fowls.  Her  silent  and  secretive  way  of 
living,  backed  up  though  invertedly  by 
the  character  she  brought  to  Rosewithan, 
marked  her  out  as  a  strange  person  ;  and 
there  was  much  in  her  habits  which  in- 
vited speculation.  She  had  the  irritating 
talent  for  doing  nothing  unsociably. 
There  always  seems  something  uncanny 
about  a  woman  who  can  sit  for  long 
hours  with  her  hands  folded,  gazing  into 
space;  and  though  in  these  days  of 
bicycles  few  persons  are  rash  enough  to 
assert  a  belief  in  witches,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mrs.  Perrow's  thoughts  were 
credited  with  doing  nobody  any  good. 

It  was  not  longj  however,  before  Mrs. 
Perrow  gave  signs  of  a  more  active 
malignity.  Rosewithan,  being  remote, 
wooded,  and  thinly  populated,  is  a  nursery 
for  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  the  mounds 
and  hollows  left  by  forgotten  tin-washers 
make  it  a  very  paradise  for  foxes.  Their 
number  is  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  only  hunt  of  the  district,  since, 
being  pursued  no  farther  than  the  edge  of 
the  valley  the  foxes  have  discovered  that 
Rosewithan  is  a  sanctuary.  Hence  poultry- 
keeping  in  Rosewithan  Cove  is  an  exciting 
experience. 

Mrs.  Perrow  was  of  a  quietly  practical 
turn  of  mind,  and  after  losing  seven  of  her 
best  hens  in  one  afternoon,  instead  of, 
as  was  customary,  indulging  in  clamorous 
mourning  and  claiming  compensation  from 
the  hunt,  turned  her  attention  to  getting 
rid  of  the  foxes.  She  bought  strychnine 
in  Porthlew,  concealed  it  in  meat,  and  laid 
it  about  the  corners  of  her  little  holding. 
She  did  not  kill  many  foxes,  but  any 
number  of  dogs.  Rosewithan  people  are 
proud  of  their  dogs  :  nearly  every  cottager 
has  two,  half-setter,  half-spaniel,  well 
trained  to  the  gun  and  skilled  in  hunting 
rabbits. 

The  sudden  death  of  five  dogs  caused 
a  royal  row,  and  Mrs.  Perrow  was 
summoned  beifore  the  bench  in  Porthlew, 
fined,  and  made  to  understand  that  if 
she  repeated  her  offence  she  would  be 
sent  to  prison.  What  little  tolerance 
Rosewithan  people  had  for  Mrs.  Perrow 


was  destroyed,  and  she  gained  a  final 
reputation  as  a  thoroughly  bad  woman. 
Her  public  appearance  in  court  and  in 
print  widened  the  field  of  her  notoriety 
without  gaining  her  any  sympathy. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Perrow  held  no 
communication  with  her  daughters. 
Elizabeth  flourished  as  a  farmer's  wife  in 
her  near  neighbourhood,  but  beyond  a 
cautious  recognition  when  they  met  on  the 
Porthlew  road  on  market  days,  Elizabeth 
in  her  husband's  smart  gig,  her  mother  on 
foot,  they  had  no  speech  of  each  other. 
It  was  only  in  reason  that  Elizabeth's 
husband  should  not  encourage  the 
advances  of  a  relative  who  poisoned  dogs. 
Annie  occasionally  wrote  from  Plymouth 
to  Mrs.  Pawlyn,  who  lived  down  Cove ; 
but  Mrs.  Perrow  always  received  news  of 
her  youngest  child  so  coldly  that  it  was 
assumed  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
them.  If  Mrs.  Perrow  had  possessed 
the  power  half  conceded  to  her  of  making 
real  the  objects  of  her  abstracted  regard, 
Rosewithan  would  have  been  haunted 
with  a  vision  of  laughing  blue  eyes,  golden 
hair,  and  ever-dancing  feet. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Perrow  was  sitting 
on  her  garden  wall  making  stockings,  the 
postman  who  brought  letters  five  miles  from 
Porthlew  stopped  at  her  gate  and  called  to 
her  by  name.  She  got  up,  still  knitting, 
and  slowly  walked  up  the  path  trying  to 
remember  the  present  market  price  of 
fowls,  imagining  that  the  postman  had 
brought  her  an  order  from  a  distance. 
He  opened  his  bag  and  held  out  a  letter. 
Mrs.  Perrow,  who  could  not  read,  stared 
stupidly  at  the  envelope. 

"Tedden  a  summons,  I  reckon,"  said 
the  postman  with  a  malicious  grin. 
"  Who  are  it  for,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 
"You're  Mrs.  Perrow.  aren't  you?" 
"  Iss  fy,  but  I  nivver  gets  no  letters." 
"  Well,  that's  for  you,  sure  'nuff." 
"  I  wonder  who  it's  from,  then,"  said 
the    old    woman,    still    withholding    her 
hand. 

"  How  should  I  knaw  ? "  said  the 
postman,  impatiently,  thrusting  the  letter 
into  her  hand.  He  adjusted  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  his  bag  and,  moving  off,  said  with 
a  laugh,  "Perhaps  it's  from  your  man, 
saying  that  he's  made  his  fortune  and  is 
coming  home  ngain." 

Mrs.  Perrow  understood  that  the  post- 
man was  mocking  her,  and  the  request 
that  he  should  open  and  read  the  letter 
was   not    uttered.      She   knew    that   the 
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message  could  not  be  from  her  husband, 
but  it  might  be  from  Annie.  '  She  held 
the  letter  by  one  corner,  protecting  the 
precious  envelope  from  her  finger  and 
thumb  with  a  fold  of  her  apron,  carried 
it  indoors,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  sat 
down  to  look  at  it. 

So  Annie  had  written  to  her  at  last. 
It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  what 
Annie  had  written  became  a  practical 
question.  The  fact  of  the  letter  was 
•  compensation  for  all  these  years  of 
neglect — an  earnest  of  the  girl  herself; 
and  Mrs.  Perrow's  eyes  were  blinded 
with  remorseful  tears  that  she  had 
judged  her  so  hardly.  She  stifled  the 
insidious  thought  that  perhaps  after 
all  the  letter  was  not  from  Annie, 
though  the  bare  possibility  caused  her 
to  thrust  the  envelope  into  her  bosom 
so  that  the  awakening  from  her  dream 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible 
As  Mrs.  Perrow  sat  bunched  up  over 
her  knitting,  with  her  shoulders  shrugged 
protectingly  forward,  it  was  no  mere 
paper  that  rested  on  her  breast,  but  a 
small  round  head  and  little  fingers, 
rhythmically  working. 

Not  until  the  afternoon  did  Mrs.  Perrow 
decide  on  the  interpreter  of  her  daughter's 
.message.  She  tried  and  dismissed  as 
unworthy  every  competent  person  in  the 
Cove.  Then  she  thought  of  the  rector 
of  St.  Adrian ;  but  he,  though  kindly 
disponed,  was  yet  a  man,  and  this  was  no 
man's  privilege.  On  the  whole  there  was 
qobody  better  than  Matilda  Bospidnick 
of  Treryn.  Matilda  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  her  incredible  girlhood,  and 
still  maintained  a  dogged  loyalty,  unshaken 
by  Mrs.  Perrow's  misfortunes.  Her  one 
failing  was  her  abuse  of  Mrs.  Perrow's 
daughters.  At  three  o'clock  Mrs.  Perrow 
put  on  her  mushroom  hat  and  grey  shawl, 
and  stumped  up  Clodgy  Lane,  past  Chun 
Chapel,  and  so  to  Treryn. 

Matilda  Bospidnick  stood  in  the  town 
place,  feeding  her  ducks  with  calculated 
liberality.  Her  attitude  settled  the 
position  of  Mr.  Bospidnick  in  the  house- 
hold without  a  word.  At  the  sight  of 
Mrs.  Perrow  her  great  red  face  mellowed 
with  the  smile  of  a  big,  strong  nature  for 
the  oppressed. 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  Elizabeth  Ann  Perrow!" 
she  cried,  heartily.  "Well,  who'd  ha' 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?  Come  along  in 
then,  my  dear,  and  set  down  and  rest." 
She  recklessly  flung  the  remaining  scraps 


out  of  the  basin,  clouted  the  head  of  a 
greedy  drake,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
low-ceiled  kitchen.  Drawing  forward  a 
chair,  she  bade  Mrs.  Perrow  sit  down 
beside  the  slab. 

Mrs.  Perrow  gazed  at  her  friend  with 
eyes  full  of  meaning.  She  dreaded  the 
ordeal  of  hearing  the  letter  read  :  it 
seemed  as  if  opening  the  envelope  would 
take  away  something  of  its  mysterious 
charm. 

"  Well,  how  are  'ee  ? "  asked  Matilda, 
plumping  down  opposite  her  visitor1  and 
resting  her  hands  on  her  knees.  "  Hain't 
seed  'ee  this  three  months,  and  you'm 
looking  but  slight  now.  Heerd  from 
your  man,  have  'ee  ?  " 

Mrs.  Perrow  eyed  her  narrowly,  but 
decided  that  the  question  was  asked  in 
good  faith. 

"  No,  fy,"  she  said,  licking  her  dry  lips, 
"  He  don't  belong  to  remember  me.*' 

"  Better-fit  he  don't,  the  scamp  ! "  said 
Matilda,  austerely,  "  You'm  weH  rid  of 
the  likes  of  he.  .  .  .  Come  about  some 
ducks,  hav'ee?  There's  ten  I  can  part 
with,  and  I've  bin  thinking  that  my  man 
is  wanting  some  stockings  to  his  feet ; 
so  if " 

Mrs.  Perrow  understood  the  kindly 
intention,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  Matilda,"  she  said  :  "  I've  had  a 
letter."  It  was  as  if  one  announced  a 
supernatural  visitant. 

"  Who  from,  then  ? "  asked  Matilda, 
with  stolid  kindliness.    » 

Mrs.  Perrow's  hand  went  up  to  her 
dress  and  down  again. 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  she  said,  weakly  ; 
"  I've  bin  thinking — maybe  it's  from  my 
Annie." 

Mrs.  Bospidnick  made  up  her  face  as 
if  in  scorn,  but,  seeing  the  appealing  look 
in  the  other's  eyes,  coughed  and  nodded. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  she  said. 
"But  wait  till  I've  made  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  we  can  read  'en  comfortable.  And 
how's  all  down  to  Rosewithan  ? " 

They  gossiped  while  the  tea  was  making, 
Mrs.  Bospidnick  aching  with  curiosity,  but 
checked  by  hospitality  from  pressing  for 
the  letter  until  her  visitor  had  been  re- 
freshed. 

"Now  draw  in  your  chair,  my  dear; 
you  ded  used  to  clunk  fitty.  There's  no 
crame  till  marning,  but  there's  a  bit  of 
saffron  cake,  and  you  know  my  bread 
'fore  now." 

The  meal  was  a  tame  performance  in 
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spite  of  the  insinuating  "come  now"  of 
Mrs.  Bospidnick  and  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Perrow  had  not  tasted  good  tea  for  a 
fortnight,  her  own  infusion  being  from 
the  leaves  after  they  had  once  been  used. 
At  last,  after  an  embarrassing  silence, 
Mrs.  Perrow  put  her  hand  into  her  dress 
and  took  out  the  letter  wrapped  in  a 
clean  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Bospidnick 
turned  the  envelope  over  and  over,  and 
finally  put  on  her  spectacles,  tilting  back 
her  head. so  that  they  might  rest  com- 
fortably on  her  short  nose.  The  glasses 
lent  an  indescribable  air  of  mildness  to 
her  determined  features.  Mrs.  Perrow 
nervously  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
hands. 

"  Tes  for  Mrs.  Perrow,  sure  'nuff,"  said 
Matilda,  encouragingly .;  "but,"  referring 
to  the  postmark,  "I  dedden  knaw  your 
Annie  was  to  London." 

"No  more  ded  I,"  said  Mrs.  Perrow 
with  a  jump  of  apprehension,  "  but  she 
was  always  a  smart  wench — maybe  she's 
got  recommended  to  another  situation.,, 
Her  desperately  pleading  eyes  pulled  at 
the  other  woman's  heart :  if  Matilda 
Bospidnick  had  possessed  the  wit  she 
surely  would  have  dissembled. 

"As  like  as  not,"  she  said,  and  opened 
the  envelope.  Mrs.  Perrow  wondered 
how  she  dared.  Matilda  smoothed  out 
the  letter  on  her  knee  and  readjusted 
her  spectacles.  Mrs.  Perrow  hung  upon 
her  movements,  following  her  eyes  as  she 
read  down  the  lines  and  marvelling  how 
so  fine  a  thing  as  Annie's  message  to  her 
mother  could  be  compassed  by  those 
queer  black  strokes  on  the  white  paper. 
She  remembered  with  a  creeping  thrill 
that  people  put  things  into  letters  which 
they  kept  out  of  their  speech.  They 
"sent  their  love":  would  Annie  "send 
her  love  "  to  her  mother  ?  The  terribly 
sweet  possibility  made  her  avert  her  head. 

"  Have  another  cup  of  tea,  do  'ee 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Bospidnick,  laying  down 
the  letter. 

"  Tedden  bad  news  ? "  cried  the  poor 
creature,  all  trembling. 

Mrs.  Bospidnick  coughed  and  removed 
her  spectacles. 

"Tedden  for  you  at  all,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  pityingly,  "nor  from  your  Annie. 
Tes  for  Mrs.  Hunkins  up  to  the  boarding- 
house  from  a  lady  in  London — Mrs. 
Wylie  she  be  called — asken  about  rooms." 

"  But  the  name  ?  "  grasped  Mrs.  Perrow 
incredulously. 


"  Iss  fy  :  but  don't  'ee  call  to  mind 
as  Mrs.  Hunkins,  that  was  Lucy  Ellen 
Trevaskis,  was  called  Mrs.  Perrow  by  her 
first  husband  ?     'Tes  a  natural  mistake." 

Matilda  Bospidnick's  tougher  nature 
could  not  understand  the  utter  bereave- 
ment of  her  visitor,  but  she  did  her  best 
to  be  sympathetic. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  no  news  is 
good  news,  they  say  :  you'll  hear  from 
your  Annie  all  in  good  time,  sure  'miff." 

The  serious  question  of  the  etiquette 
to  be  observed  in  correcting  the  mistake 
helped  to  keep  Mrs.  Perrow's  mind  from 
her  disappointment.  She  was  terribly 
afraid  that  she  had  brought  her  friend 
within  reach  of  the  law,  which  her  own 
experience  caused  her  to  believe  on 
the  pounce  for  errors  of  judgment ;  but 
Matilda,  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  laughed 
at  her  anxiety. 

"  Why,  Elizabeth  Ann,  sech  things 
happen  every  day  in  London.  Jest  give 
it  back  to  John  postman  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Perrow,  however,  did  not  feel 
satisfied  with  this  plan,  but,  with  a  dim 
idea  of  expiation,  humbled  herself  to  pay 
a  first  visit  to  a  Rosewithan  neighbour's 
door  and  deliver  the  letter  in  person. 
The  right  Mrs.  Perrow  good-humouredly 
allowed  her  to  keep  the  envelope.  The 
fact  that  she  actually  had  received  a 
letter,  although  by  mistake,  opened  Eliza- 
beth Ann's  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
post—and  every  poultry-keeper  knows 
the  virtue  of  a  nest  egg.  Thereafter  she 
spent  the  hour  of  the  postman's  visit 
sitting  on  the  hedge,  ostensibly  knitting, 
too  shy  to  ask  a  question,  but  feverishly 
expecting  the  letter  which  did  not  come. 
It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  Mrs.  Perrow  got 
more  happiness  out  of  the  letter  she 
imagined  than  from  any  probable  news  of 
her  daughter;  and  this  tender  anticipa- 
tion kept  the  heart  alive  in  the  lonely 
woman,  softening  her  to  all  young  things. 
In  the  interests  of  her  fowls,  and  since 
she  might  not  lay  down  poison,  she  sat 
on  guard  in  the  crofts  across  the  stream 
to  scare  foxes  away;  and  the  sight  of  a 
vixen  with  cubs  awoke  a  strange  sym- 
pathy with  her  old  enemies.  She  would 
spend  hours  watching  the  cubs  playing 
about  the  overgrown  stone-tips  from  the 
granite  quarry,  and  this  uncanny  habit 
did  not  tend  to  brighten  her  reputation. 
Her  circumstances  gave  her  something  of 
a  panic  quality ;  she  grew  more  like  the 
earth,  and  in  proportion  as  her  interest 
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quickened  existence  was  easier  materially 
and  spiritually,  because,  if  you  have  occu- 
pation in  the  present  and  a  strong  hope  for 
the  future,  you  are  well  off  as  things  go. 

One  day  Mrs.  Perrow  really  had  news 
of  Annie.  Mrs.  Pawlyn,  who  was  born 
Stevens  and  lived  "down  Cove,"  came  up 
all  in  a  fluster,  and  with  mincing  airs,  to 
call  over  the  wall :  "  Ded  you  hear  tell 
that  my  brother  Harry  was  sparking  your 
Annie  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  an  unpleasant  mixture  of 
condescension  and  malice. 

"  I  never  heerd  tell  of  your  brother 
Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Perrow,  stolidly,  but 
with  a  bitter  pang. 

She  could  bear  that  Annie  was  cold 
and  hard,  but  not  that  she  could  soften 
to  another. 

"  'Tes  true  as  I  live,"  said  Mrs.  Pawlyn, 
bridling,  "and  you'll  never  hear  anything 
against  him.  My  brother  Harry's  in 
good  work  as  a  painter  over  to  Plymouth. 
He  was  doing  a  job  at  a  gentleman's 
house  where  your  Annie  is  parlourmaid, 
and  so  they  began  keeping  company. 
Annie  didn't  tell  him  who  she  was  or 
where  she  come  from  for  long  enough — 
I  s'pose  she  was  ashamed.  .  .  .  I'm  sure 
Harry  might  have  done  better  for  himself, 
but  your  Annie  is  plum  silly  after  en,  and 
won't  leave  en  bide.  .  .  .  You  don't  seem 
over-pleased,  Elizabeth  Ann  Perrow." 

Mrs.  Perrow  slowly  turned  her  broad 
back  on  the  speaker  and  stumped  indoors. 
After  the  first  surprise,  she  could  not  tell 
whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry.  Her 
own  experience  of  marriage  was  not 
encouraging,  and  though  Elizabeth  had 
done  well  for  herself,  prosperity  had  not 
brought  her  any  nearer  to  her  mother. 
But  one  could  not  judge  of  Annie  by 
Elizabeth:  Annie  was  eternally  different. 
She  wished  the  man  had  not  been  a 
Stevens :  what  she  had  heard  of  the  family 
did  not  attract  her.  She  felt  disposed  to 
reserve  her  judgment,  and  though  she 
affected  indifference,  listened  greedily  for 
further  news. 

A  chance  view  she  got  of  Mr.  Harry 
Stevens  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  did  not 
commend  him  to  her  favour.  Mr.  Harry 
Stevens  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  future  wife's 
mother,  though  Mrs.  Pawlyn  took  pains 
that  he  should  see  her.  Mrs.  Perrow  got 
the  impression  of  a  shifty,  flashily-dressed 
young  man,  who  giggled  with  townish 
refinement  when   his   sister   nudged  and 


bade  him  look  down  into  the  garden  where 
she  sat  knitting. 

After  this  Mrs.  Perrow  decided  that 
she  was  unreservedly  sorry  that  Annie  was 
keeping  company.  The  constant  news 
she  had  of  Mr.  Harry  Stevens's  material 
prosperity  did  not  give  her  any  consola- 
tion. In  addition  to  her  dumb  yearning 
to  see  her  daughter  was  born  a  new 
feeling  of  responsibility,  a  fighting  quality 
which  led  her  to  front  Mr.  Harry  Stevens 
on  his  next  visit  to  Rosewithan. 

The  woman  who  never  spoke  until 
addressed  waylaid  the  dashing  youth 
between  his  sister's  and  the  inn.  As  he 
approached  she  got  up  from  the  seat  by 
the  roadside  and,  still  knitting,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  and  fixed  her 
steady  dark  eyes  on  his  face.  There  was 
no  menace  in  her  glance,  only  an  intense 
anxiety  to  be  assured  what  manner  of 
man  he  was— perhaps  the  form  of  obser- 
vation least  grateful  to  Mr.. Harry  Stevens. 
He  made  but  a  poor  show,  sniggered 
foolishly,  and  swung  his  cane. 

"  I'm  Annie's  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Perrow, 
simply. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  with  a  giggle : 
"Annie's  very  well,  thanks,"  and  would 
have  passed. 

Mrs.  Perrow  would  have  died  rather 
than  asked  after  her  daughter,  and  the 
gratuitous  answer  ruffled  her. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  when  you're  getting 
married  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  haven't  fixed  the  day,"  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  a  forced  laugh  :  "  all  in 
good  time." 

With  that  she  had  to  be  content ;  and 
the  occasional  carefully  edited  information 
let  fall  by  Mrs.  Pawlyn  had  the  effect, 
probably  intended,  of  stiffening  her  pride 
against  approaching  Annie  on  her  own 
account.  At  last*  there  came  exciting 
news. 

"  Sech  a  surprise,  Elizabeth  Ann!"  said 
Mrs.  Pawlyn,  with  the  air  of  one  freshly 
informed :  "  my  brother  Harry's  gone  to 
Africa.  He  says  he's  going  to  make  his 
fortune,  so  your  Annie  will  ride  in  her 
carriage  yet.  .  .  .  Funny  as  he  never  said 
nothing  to  nobody  until  he'd  sailed." 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  this 
that  one  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Perrow  was 
plodding  up  from  the  Cove,  where  she 
had  been  to  get  spider  crabs  for  her  fowls, 
she  met  two  children,  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  speak  first. 

"  Mrs.    Perrow,"   they  piped,    "  there's 
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your   Annie   up   to  the  village ;   she   be 
coming  down-along." 

Mrs.  Perrow  hurried  home  and  shut 
the  door.  Much  as  she  had  longed  to 
see  her  daughter,  with  the  meeting  im- 
minent pride  was  uppermost.  She  would 
not  have  the  encounter  accidental  nor 
on  her  own  initiative :  Annie  must  come 
to  her  mother's  door.  Nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Perrow  stood  behind  the  window-blind 
and  peeped  up  at  the  road,  waiting  for 
Annie  to  pass.  To  be  sure,  Annie  Perrow 
did  not  come  to  Rosewithan  with  the 
air  of  a  rich  man's  future  bride.  She 
was  finely  dressed,  it  is  true — perhaps 
too  finely ;  but  she  walked  in  a  hesitating 
way,  and  as  if  she  had  rather  not  be  seen 
than  otherwise.  Mrs.  Perrow  judged  that 
her  daughter  was  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Pawlyn,  and  this  did  not  encourage  her 
to  make  the  first  advance.  However, 
she  would  not  be  unreasonable :  perhaps 
Annie  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  if 
she  took  notice  of  her  mother;  no  doubt 
she  would  call  after  dark/  Mrs.  Perrow 
ascended  to  the  road,  whence  she  could 
command  a  view  of  Annie's  movements 
down  the  Cove.  The  lane  from  the 
village  made  a  sharp  turn  at  this  point, 
so  that  people  approaching  from  that 
way  were  quite  near  before  they  had 
sight  of  her.  Mrs.  Perrow  heard  the 
voices  of  women  in  low  and  earnest 
conversation  ;  she  heard  Annie's  name 
and  something  added,  and  then  Mrs. 
John  Penberthy  and  "  Lavinia  Barnes, 
with  their  heads  very  close  together, 
came  round  the  bend.  As  they  caught 
sight  of  her  their  heads  separated;  but 
Mrs.  Perrow  had  heard  enough.  She 
did  not  look  up  or  flinch,  but  continued 
her  knitting.  ,  7 


In  an  incredibly  short  time  Annie 
returned  from  the  Cove.  She  walked 
quickly,  and  her  face  wore  an  expression 
of  mingled  defiance  and  misery.  The 
mother's  heart  read  her  unerringly  :  she 
had  been  to  ask  without  success  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Harry  Stevens.  As 
Mrs.  Perrow  sat  gazing  at  the  girl's  face 
she  noted  everything  :  the  miserable  eyes, 
the  quickly  changing  colour,  the  pretty, 
proud  lips  which  yet  quivered,  the  clumsy 
attempt  to  hold  herself  so  as  to  disguise 
her  figure.  Yet,  such  is  the  mystery  of 
motherhood,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  Mrs.  Perrow,  knowing  all, 
was  glad  or  sorry. 

"  Annie  ! "  she  said. 

The  girl  quickened  her  steps  and  would 
have  passed,  but  Mrs.   Perrow  rose  and  . 
stood  in  her  way.  • 

"  Annie,  dear,"  she  murmured. 

The  girl  stared  at  her  with  a  brave 
attempt  at  haughtiness,  but  her  shoulders 
heaved. 

Mrs.  Perrow  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Annie,  I'm  bra'  proud  to  see  'ce,"  she 
said,  faintly. 

The  girl  shook  herself  free.  "  Aw ! 
you're  like  the  rest,"  she  said,  passion- 
ately— "glad  to  see  my  downfall.  Let 
me  pass ! " 

But  Mrs.  Perrow  gripped  her  arm. 
"Where  are  'ee  gwine  to,  Annie ?" 

"Oh,  to  hell  for  the  matter  of  that," 
cried  the  girl,  and  suddenly  broke  down. 

The  yellow  old  face  lit  up  with  a  smile 
of  triumph :  Mrs.  Perrow  had  won. 
"  Come  along  in,  my  dear,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  there's  no  need  for  'ee  to  go 
avfy  further :  I've  waited  for  'ee  sech 
a  long  time,  and  there's  meat  for 
two." 
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SOME    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    EMILE    ZOLA. 

With  a  number  of  Photographic  Illustrations  taken  by  the  late  Novelist  during 

H»s  Residknce  in  England. 

BY  ERNEST  ALFRED   VIZETELLY. 


I  FIRST  saw  Emile  Zola  at  Versailles 
in  the  early  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  when,  as  a  descriptive 
reporter,  he  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly  elected  at  the  close  of 
•he  Franco-German  War.  At  that  time 
he  was  writing  for  a  newspaper  called 
La  Cloche,  with  which  Louis  Ulbach,  a 
close  friend  of  Edmond  About,  was 
prominently  associated.  I  have,  however, 
only  an  imperfect  recollection  of  those 
meetings  at  Versailles,  for  Zola  was  but 
one  of  the  many  French  journalists  who 
frequented  the  press  gallery.  True,  he 
had  written  several  books,  including  one 
or  two  volumes  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series,  but  even  "Therese  Raquin,"  at 
that  stage  perhaps  his  most  notable  work, 
was  little  known  to  the  public  generally, 
and  only  a  few  friends  or  acquaintances — 
including  Theophile  Gautier,  who  took  a 
kindly  interest  in  him,  and  ensured  his 
fortune  by  introducing  him  to  Charpentier, 
the  publisher — imagined  him  likely  to 
achieve  any  marked  success  in  life. 

It  was  an  artist  of  L Illustration  who 
first  called  my  attention  to  Zola,  saying 
derisively  :  u  You  know  !— the  man  who 
believes  in  Manet."    I  looked,  and  the 


impression  that  I  have  retained  is  one 
of  a  pale,  shabby,  silent,  and  observant 
individual,  with  a  curiously  misshapen 
nose,  by  which  on  sundry  subsequent 
occasions  I  recognised  him.  There,  at 
Versailles,  he  was  always  very  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  speaking  little  and  listening 
a  great  deal,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
found  the  political  turmoil  of  the  time 
rather  hard  to  understand. 

He  first  aroused  interest  in  me  during 
the  serial  publication  of  "  L'Assommoir" 
in  Thiers's  newspaper,  Le  Bien  Public, 
I  was  connected  at  that  time  with  the 
Theatre  des  Folies  Bergere,  then  con- 
ducted by  Leon  Sari  and  Dignat,  who, 
largely  at  my  instigation,  set  the  fashion 
of  engaging  English  "  variety  artistes  "  for 
the  entertainment  of  Parisian  audiences. 
While  "  ]J Assommoir  "  was  appearing  in 
Le  Bien  Public,  Ldon  Sari's  younger 
brother,  whose  Christian  name  I  forget, 
stoutly  chnmpioned  Zola's  much-abused 
work ;  and,  arriving  at  the  house  every 
evening  with  a  copy  of  the  paper,  made 
it  his  practice  to  read  choice  passages  to 
the  habitue's  of  the  managerial  corner  of 
the  ground-floor  promenade.  Some  were 
horrified  and  others  were  vastly  amused 
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by  Sari's  extracts,  and  when  Zola  himself 
appeared  one  evening  on  the  scene  he 
became  an  object  of  much  curiosity. 

Although  "  L'Assommoir  "  was  followed 
by  "Une  Page  d' Amour,"  he  already 
had  the  idea  of  "  Nana  "  in  his  head,  and 
although  he  ended  by  placing  his  notorious 
heroine  amid  somewhat  higher  surround- 
ings than  those  of  the  Folies  Bergere, 
the  six  or  eight  visits  which  he  paid  to 
that  house  undoubtedly  suggested  many 
little  touches  to  him.  He  knew  the  Saris, 
having  spent  a  summer  as  their  neighbour, 
either  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside ; 
but  he  evinced  very  little  sociability.  He 
drank  nothing,  he  did  not  smoke,  his 
words  were  few  and  far  between,  as  at 
Versailles.     He  was  in  what  Mr.  George 


One  evening,  I  remember,  somebody, 
after  complimenting  Zola  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Parisian  working-classes 
he  had  displayed  in  his  book,  referred  to 
him  as  a  Provencal.  "Mais  non,  mats 
nonf"  he  exclaimed  quite  indignantly, 
"lama  Parisian  of  Paris ! "  And  he 
spoke  in  such  a  loud,  vehement  tone  that 
twenty  people  looked  round  and  laughed. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  ancient  times,  was 
the  Civ  is  Romanus  sum  uttered  more 
superbly. 

Some  conversation  on  Paris  ensued, 
Zola  warming  to  the  subject  with  a 
fervour  which  struck  us  all.  Curiously 
enough,  his  very  next  novel,  '*  Une  Page 
d'Amour,"  contained  some  wonderful 
descriptions  of  the  city ;   and  though  it 


Wey  bridge. 


Moore,  who  in  those  days  knew  him  as 
a  friend,  whereas  I  was  a  mere  chance 
acquaintance,  has  called,  I  think,  the 
"  bear "  stage  of  his  existence.  Yet  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  one  evening, 
when,  rinding  me  alone,  he  asked  me  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  house,  its 
performers  and  its  public,  and  ended  by 
conversing  in  an  easy,  genial  way.  It 
was  this  that  suggested  to  me  a  few  years 
ago  the  idea  of  putting  him,  under  the 
name  of  Rota,  author  of  "  La  Matraque," 
into  a  novel  of  mine — "The  Lover's 
Progress." 

If  I  took  much  notice  of  him  at  the 
time  to  which  I  refer,  it  was  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  uproar  occasioned 
by  "  L'Assommoir,"  and  the  interminable 
comments  of  the  Foiies,  managerial  set. 


would  seem,  from  his  preface  to  the  book, 
that  he  had  long  had  those  descriptions 
in  his  mind,  I  have  often  thought  that 
he  may  have  been  prompted  to  pen  them, 
at  the  time  he  did,  by  the  conversation 
to  which  I  refer. 

When  Zola  had  spent  a  little  time  in 
the  managerial  corner  at  the  Folies,  he 
would  wander  away  through  the  promen- 
ades, scrutinising  everybody  and  every- 
thing. Then,  on  his  return,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  divan  and  made  copious 
entries  in  his  note-book,  in  such  wise  that 
we  all  thought  he  intended  to  select  the 
Folies  for  the  scene  of  his  next  novel. 
Note-taking  in  public  exposed  him  to 
some  little  chaff  on  the  part  of  passing 
habituceS)  who  desired  to  know  if  he  were 
drawing  their  portraits,  or  else  insinuated 
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that  he  was  making  out  his  washing  list ; 
and  in  after  years,  except  on  special 
occasions,  he  renounced  the  practice,  re- 
serving his  notes  until  his  return   home, 


enter  one  or  two  facts  or  impressions  on 
each  with  pen  and  ink— for  pencils,  he 
said  rather  neatly,  were  "  much  less  re- 
liable friends." 
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when  I  have  often  seen  him  take  a  dozen 
°r  twenty  of  the  little  squares  of  paper, 
*hich  he  always  had  in   readiness,  and 


I  have  long  held  the  view  that  Zola's 
seeming  bearishness  in  his  younger  days 
was  due  in  part  to  natural  timidity   and 
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in  part  to  the  set  purpose  he  had  before  cently,  directly  he  had  finished  the  MS. 
him.  Although,  until  "  L'Assommoir,"  of  his  last  novel,  "  VeYiteV'  he  wrote  a 
or   thereabouts,   pecuniary  considerations      libretto  for  M.  Alfred  Bruneau  to  set  to 


Addiestone  Station. 


impelled  him  to  undertake  all  sorts  of 
journalistic  work,  his  mind  was  really 
riveted  on  his  novels.  His  years  were 
years  of  gestation  ;  he  carried  a  burden 
which  he  was  only  able  to  shake  off 
occasionally,  in  his  home,  when  surrounded 
by  the  friends  of  his  youth.     He  seldom 


music ;  and  on  the  very  Monday  morning 
when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  final  proofs  of  *  Write,"  he 
was  to  have  begun  the  scenario  of  his 
next  work,  "Justice":  he  had  written 
to  M.  Fasquelle,  his  French  publisher,  to 
that   effect.      Thus,    he   was   not   willing 


Tke  Crystal  Palace. 


allowed  himself  a  real  holiday ;  he  had 
scarcely  finished  one  book  when  he  started 
on  another.  Indeed,  he  carried  this 
habit   with   him  through  life.     Quite  re- 


to  wait  even  until  he  had  rid  himself  of 
"  Vdrite* "  :  a  hard  worker  from  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  remained  one  till  the 
last  hour. 
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Again,  as  for  his  passing  bearishness, 
pugnacious  as  he  was  in  the  assertion  of 
his  opinions,    a   hard    hitter,    yet   never 


porcupine.  He  longed  to  be  under- 
stood, he  delighted  to  make  converts,  he 
coveted  sympathy,  and  responded  warmly 


•  Upper  Norwood, 


aiming  a  blow  below  the  belt,  he  did  not 
fear  legitimate  criticism  ;  but  the  extreme 
ferocity  of  the  attacks  which  began  with 
"  L'Assommoir "  tended  to  make  him 
distrustful  of  strangers,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  increased  his  appreciation 
•  of  such  words  of  praise   and   marks   of 


to   all    who    evinced   an    interest   in   his 
work. 

After  an  excursion  into  French  theatrical 
life,  I  was  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
acting  both  as  an  English  newspaper 
correspondent  and  as  agent  for  the 
publishing     business    which     my    father 


A  Surrey  village;  sheep  grazing. 


sympathy  as  he  gathered  here  and 
there  Pecuniary  success  by  no  means 
satisfied  Zola.  In  his  case  a  warm  heart 
was  beating  beneath   the  quills   of    the 


started  in  London  about  1881,  when  I 
learnt  that  he  had  begun  to  issue  trans- 
lations of  Zola's  novels.  My  first  feeling 
was  one  of  stupefaction.     Sent  to  France 
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in  my  boyhood,  And  largely  educated 
there,  I  had  only  occasionally  sojourned 
in  England  since  that  time,  and  I  regarded 
England  as  being,  in  matters  of  literature, 
emphatically  the  country  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  whatever  might 
be  my  admiration  of  Zola's  works,  I  was 
not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of 
my  father's 
audacious 
enterprise. 
What  that 
result  was  is 
well  known. 
I  shall 
have  to  nar- 
rate the  epi- 
sode of  my 
father's  pro- 
secution in 
a  work  on 
Zola's  life 
and  writings, 
planned  by 
me  already 
some  months 
ago.  Here  I 
may  pass  it 
over,  and 
come  to  the 
time,  subse- 
quent to  that 
prosecution, 
when  I 
sought  a  pub- 
lisher for  my 
version  of 
"La  De- 
bacle." At 
that  moment 
the  prejudice 
against  Zola 
and  his  writ- 
ings was  still 
so  strong  and 
so  wide- 
spread  that 
many  diffi- 
culties arose 
before  the 
reintroduction 
British    public 


The  escaped  goat. 

The  timid  chamois  smites  upon  his  pursuers  from  the 
impregnate  rock  of  Justice. 

After  the  judgment  of  the  Assize  Court  at  Versailles,  M.    Zola   went   to 
Switzerland. 


of    the    novelist    to    the 
could    be    effected ;    but 
ultimately  "  The  Downfall "  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  tide  began  to  turn. 

It  was  now  that  my  relations  with  Zola 
became  quite  friendly.  Although  at  the 
period  of  the  Vizetelly  prosecution  he 
had  declared  it  mattered  little  to  him 
whether  England  chose  to  make  herself 


ridiculous  by  setting  up  a  puritanical 
standard  in  literature,  he  perceived,  as 
time  elapsed,  that  some  acceptance  of  his 
work  in  this  country  might  react  on  his 
French  detractors.  Thus  he  thanked  me 
cordially  for  my  efforts  to  bring  him  to 
the  front  again,  and  gave  me  virtually 
carte    blanche     to    make     all     necessary 

arrange- 
ments. Afier  . 
"La  De- 
bacle "  came 
"LeDocteur 
Pascal,"  and 
it  had  been 
decided  to 
issue  also  a 
translation  of 
"L'Argent," 
when  an  op- 
portu  n  i  t  y 
presented  it- 
self for  Zola 
himself  to 
come  to 
England. 

The  In- 
stitute of 
Journalists 
was  about  to 
hold  one  of 
its  annual 
conferences 
in  London. 
It  had  re- 
ceived, I  be- 
lieve, some 
marks  of 
courtesy 
from  the 
French 
Socie'te*  des 
Gens  d  e 
Lettres,  and 
proposed  to 
invite  the 
c  hief  mem- 
bers of  the 
Societe*  to  its 
Conference. 
That  year  (1893)  it  so  happened  that  Zola 
was  president  of  the  Soci&tfs  executive 
committee,  and  an  invitation  was  therefore 
addressed  to  him.  He  did  not  accept  it, 
however,  without  considerable  hesitation. 
He  knew  that  as  a  novelist  he  was  still 
frequently  and  fiercely  at  tacked  in  England, 
and,  though  he  was  invited  merely  as  an 
official  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  dc  Lettres, 
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he  was  not  without  apprehensions  as  to 
the  result  of  his  acceptance.  He  wrote  to 
me,  under  date  August  5th :  "I  should 
like  to  know  what  will  be  the  importance 
of  this  Congress,  and  whether  it  will  offer 
much  interest.  Vou  know  my  position 
in  London  ;  my  work  is  still  very  much 
questioned  there,  almost  denied.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  my  presence, 
and  the  words  I  might  speak,  might  efface 
much  of  the  misunderstanding,  and  that 
it  would  be  politic  to  accept,  in  order 
to  influence  opinion.  But  what  is  your 
view  ?     Reply  to  me  at  once  at  Medan." 


that  he  should  speak  at  the  Con- 
ference on  anonymity  in  journalism, 
and  on  August  18th  he  wrote  to  me  : 
"This  is  a  big  question  in  England,  is 
it  not?  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,  and 
what  the  majority  of  English  journalists 
think.  I  want  to  know  the  ground  before- 
hand." 

Then,  in  another  letter,  he  asked  for 
special  information  about  the  position  of 
English  literary  and  art  critics. 

His  address,  read  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall,   provoked  some   criticism,   but,  on 


Dreyfus ,  the  Scape  goat. 
(By  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  Punch.) 


I  answered  that  I  thought  he  ought  to 
come.  Nevertheless,  on  August  8th,  he 
wrote  me :  "  If  I  did  not  reply  at  once 
to  the  invitation  it  was  because  I  felt 
somewhat  distrustful,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  have  invited  me  with 
the  intention  of  receiving  me  badly.  I 
do  not  wish  the  English  press  to  promise 
that  it  will  sing  my  praises,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  quite  certain  that  it  will  be 
polite  while  I  am  its  guest.  Please  make 
some  inquiries,  and  tell  me  frankly  what 
you  think  of  the  situation." 

I  communicated  with  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Institute,  and,  Zola's 
apprehensions  being  quieted,  he  agreed 
to  come    to   London.     It   was  arranged 


the    whole,   its    reception    was    not    un- 
favourable. 

I  read,  lately,  somewhere,  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life  Zola's  cultus  was  that 
of  the  Golden  Calf— that  he  wished 
to  increase  his  notoriety  by  all  possible 
means,  even  by  exhibiting  himself,  in 
order  to  sell  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  books,  and  rake  in  as  much 
money  as  possible.  But  in  coming  to 
London  in  1893,  while  he  hoped  to 
benefit  both  himself  and  me  by  increasing 
the  English  demand  for  his  works,  his 
great  object  was  to  strengthen  his  position 
as  a  candidate  for  the  French  Academy. 
He  thougnt  that  he  would  silence  some 
of  his  Academical  adversaries  if  he  could 
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overcome  English  prejudices.  The  ob- 
jection that  his  writings  were  immoral 
would  lose  force  if  he  could  secure  some 
tolerance  in  the  country  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 
But  though  he  presented  himself  nineteen 
times  in  succession  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Academy,  he  was  never  elected.  "  Un- 
fortunately," he  said  to  me  one  day  in 
1898,   "I   overlooked   One   point   in   my 


respects  I  should  have  ended,  I  think,  by 
beating  down  opposition  ;  but  I  became 
a  very  militant  free-thinker,  I  wrote 
'  Lourdes,'  I  wrote  *  Rome ' ;  and  those 
books,  far  more  than  my  earlier  works, 
made  me  *  impossible '  as  an  Academi- 
cian." 

Apropos  of    "  Rome,"    shortly   before 
Zola  went  to  the  Italian  capital,  to  collect 


Madame  Zola  at  the  window. 


Academical  campaigns.  As  the  Academy 
elected  Renan,  and  in  past  times  re- 
peatedly evinced  a  Voltairean  spirit,  I  did 
not  imagine  that  my  free-thinking  views 
would  prove  an  obstacle  of  any  great 
importance.  But  I  forgot  Dupanloup, 
and  I  discovered— such  is  the  influence 
one  priest  may  exercise  and  transmit — 
that  since  his  time  the  Academy  has 
been  infected  with  clericalism.     In  other 


materials  for  that  work,  I  visited  him  at 
Medan,  and  found  him  very  sanguine  of 
securing  an  audience  of  the  Pope.  But 
there  was  no  real  prospect  of  it ;  for  if 
"  Lourdes  "  was  not  then  already  placed 
in  the  Index  expurga tortus,  it  had  at 
least  given  very  great  offence  to  the 
clericals,  and  Zola  could  only  have  secured 
admission  to  the  Vatican  by  withdrawing 
it.      This  he  did  not   do ;  so   the  book 
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went  into  the  Index, 
in  which  a  place 
was  soon  found  for 
"  Rome,"  even  as 
one  will  certainly 
be  f  o  u  n  d  for 
"YeriteV'  On  this 
subject,  Zola's  sub- 
sequent remark  to 
me  was  that  the 
antiquated  and 
puerile  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church 
only  served  to  ad- 
vertise the  "for- 
bidden book  "  even 
among  Catholics. 
And  he  added:  "In 
i860  Pius  IX.,  in  a 
fit  of  passion  with 
Alexandre  Dumas, 
because    the   latter 

supported  Garibaldi,  caused  all  his  novels 
to  be  placed  in  the  Index.  But  does 
anybody  imagine  that  this  prevented 
people  from  reading  them?  Are  not 
4 The  Three  Musketeers'  as  popular  as 
ever,  in  Catholic  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries? Ah  !  they  have  'indexed1  'Rome' 
—well,  some  day  I  will  give  them  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  their  Index."  He 
kept  his  promise,  for  he  has  left  them 
"Yente." 

Medan,  to  which  I  alluded  just  now,  is 
a  village  about  an  hour's  journey  west  of 
Paris.  Zola  bought  a  small  house  there 
in  the  seventies,  paying  exactly  ^£360  for 


Addle  stone  churchyard. 


Summerfield,  Addle  stone :  back  mew. 


it ;  but  on  various  occasions  subsequently 
he  acquired  more  land,  and  made  great 
additions  to  the  house,  erecting  among 
other  things  a  tower  and  two  pavilions, 
one  called  the  "  Pavilion  Nana,"  and  the 
other  "  L'Assommoir,"  in  memory  of  his 
two  books,  the  profits  from  which  enabled 
him  to  defray  the  cost  of  building.  With 
its  grounds,  conservatories,  hothouses, 
farmyard,  vegetable  gardens  and  meadow- 
land— to  say  nothing  of  an  island  in  the 
Seine — the  estate  may  be  valued  now  at 
about  ;£i 6,000,  exclusive  of  furnishings, 
works  of  art,  etc.,  on  which  Zola  spent 
a  considerable  amount.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  pro- 
perty would  readily 
find  a  purchaser, 
for  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  awk- 
wardness in  the 
arrangements  of  a 
house  added  to  bit 
by  bit.  The  whole 
place  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  for  which 
Zola  set  up  works 
some  years  ago, 
after  a  series  of 
experiments  with 
acetyline  gas  which 
led  to  several  ex- 
plosions. As  for 
the  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Bruxelles, 
in  Paris,  where  the 
novelist  resided  in 
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Windsor. 

the  winter,  and  where  he  died,  this  was  held 
by  him  on  lease,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
spent  quite  ,£15,000  on  its  contents.  To 
me  many  of  the  latter  always  seemed 
more  curious  than  beautiful ;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  Zola's  taste  as  a  collector 
would  be  endorsed  in  some  respects  at 
a  public  sale.  Since  his  death  the  wildest 
reports  have  been  circulated  respecting 
his  fortune  ;  but  he  told  me  confidentially, 
at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  when 
the  demands  on  his  resources  were  very 
great,  that  he  had  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  francs,  perhaps  ^12,000,  put 
by.  And  more  than  once  he  had  to  draw 
on  those  invest- 
ment i. 

It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a 
successful  man  of 
letters  like  Zola  has 
many  claims  on  his 
purse.  He  is  be- 
sieged by  hundreds, 
even  thousands  of 
applicants.  And 
when  he  espouses 
the  cause  of  the 
humble,  the  lowly, 
the  poor,  the  weak, 
he  must  practise 
what  he  preaches, 
unless  he  desires  to 
be  branded  as  a 
hypocrite.  Thus 
Zola,  in  his  later 
years    especially, 


when  he  spent  a 
great  deal  on  the 
Dreyfus  case,  was 
unable  to  save 
money,  and  though 
his  property  and  his 
copyrights  are  of 
course  valuable,  he 
by  no  means  left 
the,  "  immense  for- 
tune" which  some 
have  talked  of. 

In  Paris  there 
were  many  claims 
on  his  attention, 
and  Medan,  there- 
fore, was  the  place 
to  visit  him  without 
fear  of  being  dis- 
turbed. He  liked 
to  show  one  his 
grounds  and  his 
flowers— the  bright  red  rose  being  his 
favourite,  though  he  had  also  a  taste  for 
peonies  and  dahlias.  At  times  he  would 
lead  one  to  the  farmyard,  and  feed  the 
houdans,  guinea-fowls,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
generally  spare  machines  to  enable  those 
intimates  who  cycled  to  go  with  him  for 
a  spin  to  Poissy,  Verneuil,  Les  Morcaux, 
or  Meulan ;  while  in  the  evening  the 
billiard-table  offered  pastime.  To  the 
peasant  folk  of  Medan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  Zola  was  the  "  Monsieur  " 
to  whom  everybody  applied  in  moments 
of  need  or  emergency.     In  earlier  years 


Oatlands  Park  (tillage. 
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they  called  on  him  with  their  many 
doleful  tales  of  bad  crops,  accidents, 
illnesses,  or  wrongs  incurred  at  the  hands 
of  malicious  neighbours.  But,  as  their 
outpourings  consumed  much  time,  Zola 
at  last  insisted  that  all  applications  should 
be  mads  in  writing. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  the  mayor 
of  M£dan  (Zola  himself  had  acted  for  a 
while  as  a  municipal  councillor  of  the 
village)  laid  before  him  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  after  wronging  a  girl, 
refused  the  proper  reparation.  Zola  sent 
for  the  village  beau,  and  in  my  presence 
gave  him  what  is  called  a  dressing.  Bat 
though  the  delinquent  looked  very  un- 
comfortable, he  stubbornly  shook  his  head, 
protesting  his  poverty. 

"But  I've  got  nothing,  m'sieur,"  he 
repeated,  "and  she's  got  nothing  either." 

"  But  you  have  your  two  arms  !  "  cried 
Zola  :  "  cannot  you  work  ?  " 

Ah  !  work  was  very  hard  to  get,  and 
besides,  marriage  was  so  expensive.  In 
the  end  Zola  could  only  induce  the 
young  man  to  do  his  duty  by  promising 
a  Jrousseau  for  the  bride  and  a  layette 
for  the  babe,  which  was  already  expected. 

There  are  those,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,  who  hold  that  Zola  was  in  several 
respects  a  great  man ;  but  he  was 
also  emphatically  what  the  French  call 
a  brave  homme.  When  his  death  was 
announced  those  indeed  were  the  first 
words  which  came  from  one  of  his  former 
intimates,  one  of  the  three  survivors  of 
the  "  Soirees  de  Medan,"  J.  K.  Huysmans, 
who,  as  all  students  of  French  literature 
are  aware,  long  ago  forsook  the  naturalist 
school  to  plunge  into  mysticism.  ;»But 
though  Huysmans  had  renounced  Zola 
and  all  his  works,  though  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  he  had  sided  with  the  General  Staff 
and  the  Congregations,  he  willingly  paid 
tribute  to  the  personal  qualities  of  his 
whilom  friend.  "  Zola  was  a  brave 
hommc"  he  said ;  "  he  was  very  kind 
and  generous.  He  delighted  in  having 
young  friends  about  him — and  (after  a 
pause)  he  was  very  fond  of  dogs." 

This  is  true.  Zola  was  essentially  a 
"  doggy  "  man.  Among  his  canine  favour- 
ites there  was  Mathieu,  a  cross  between 
a  sheep-dog  and  a  Newfoundland,  whom 
he  put  into  "  La  Joie  de  Vivre  " ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  turnspit  called,  I  think, 
"Raton";  there  was  a  Yorkshire  terrier 
whose  name  I  forget ;  there  was  Pinpin  I., 
a    diminutive    Pomeranian;    and    every- 


body has  lately  read  of  Pinpin  II.  and 
Fan  fan,  who  narrowly  escaped  their 
master's  sad  fate.  I  well  remember 
Pinpin  L,  or,  to  give  him  his  full  name, 
"  The  Chevalier  de  Perlinpinpin."  For 
nine  years  this  favourite  saw  Zola  write 
all  his  books,  for  although  he  occasionally 
ensconced  himself  in  the  waste-paper 
basket,  he  preferred  by  far  to  lie  on  his 
master's  writing-table,  watching  him  ,for 
a  time,  then  dozing  off.  And  on  those 
occasions,  if  Pinpin  had  made  up  his 
bed  on  some  pamphlet  or  document 
which  Zola  wished  to  consult,  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  gently  and  care- 
fully the  novelist  tried  to  draw  it  from 
under  him  without  subjecting  his  rest 
to  too  great  a  shock.  Pinpin  I.  was  a 
travelled  dog  :  he  accompanied  his  master 
to  Lourdes,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence. 
When,  however,  Zola  came  to  England 
during  the  Dreyfus  case,  it  was  impossible 
for  his  favourite  to  follow,  on  account  of 
the  regulations  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  dogs  into  England.  And 
thereupon  Pinpin  sickened  and  pined 
away. 

Zola  was  greatly  distressed  when  he 
heard  of  the  dog's  illness.  By  his  desire 
I  telegraphed  certain  instructions  to 
Paris ;  and  on  going  one  day  to  the 
country  house  where  my  friend  was  staying, 
with  a  letter  which  brought  important 
news  about  the  Dreyfus  case,  I  saw  him 
scan  the  missive  hurriedly,  then  toss  it 
aside,  exclaiming :  "  It  does  not  interest 
me.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
Pinpin ! "  When,  at  last,  the  news  of 
Pinpin's  death  arrived,  Zola  fell  positively 
ill.  An  attack  of  that  angina  of  the  heart, 
from  which  he  had  suffered,  on  and  off, 
ever  since  1875,  came  upon  him,  and  for 
some  days  I  was  greatly  alarmed  as  to 
the  possible  result.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  probable 
nature  of  his  death.  "  It  (the  angina) 
will  end  by  carrying  me  off,"  he  said  :  "  I 
shall  die  like  this  some  day — I  shall  stifle." 

Two  years  previously,  in  his  "  Enquete 
Medico  -  Psychologique "  on  Zola,  Dr. 
Toulouse  had  referred  to  this  subject,  as 
he  did  again  recently;  and  in  the 
"  Journal "  of  the  Goncourts,  under  date 
1875,  wiN  be  found  a  very  curious  passage 
in  which  Zola  is  shown  foreshadowing, 
broadly,  the  nature  of  his  death. 

"  He  believed  at  this  period  that  he 
had  a  complaint  of  the  heart,  and  was 
tortured   by  the   idea  of   a  sudden  and 
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violent  death — an  idea,  indeed,  that  he 
always  had — which  death  would  fall  on 
him  before  he  had  finished  his  work.  So 
much  did  this  thought  haunt  him  that, 
since  the  death  at  Me*dan  of  his  mother, 
whose  coffin  it  had  been  necessary  to 
bring  down  by  way  of  the  window,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  set  eyes  on  that  window 
without  wondering  who  would  soon  be 
lowered  from  it,  himself  or  his  wife.  i  Yes,' 
he  said,  'since  that  day  the  thought  of 
death  is  always  lurking  in  our  minds,  and 
very  often — we  now  keep  a  light  burning 
in  our  bedroom — when  at  night  I  look  at 
my  wife  before  she  falls  asleep,  I  feel 
that  she  is  thinking  of  it  even  as  I  am ; 
and  we  remain  like  that,  a  certain  feeling 
of  delicacy  preventing  us  from  making 
any  allusion  to  what  we  both  are  think- 
ing about.  Oh  !  the  thought  is  terrible. 
There  are  nights  when  1  suddenly  spring 
out  of  my  bed  on  both  feet,  and  remain 
for  a  moment  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
fright." 

Let  me  add  that  Zola,  himself,  brought 
all  this  into  his  novel  "  La  Joie  de 
Vivre,"  the  sufferings  there  ascribed  to 
Lazare  Chanteau  having  been  really 
his  own. 

As  I  have  already  narrated  in  a  little 
book  the  chief  incidents  of  Zola's 
sojourn  in  this  country  from  July  1898 
to  June  1899,  I  need  not  now  dwell  at 
length  on  that  episode  of  his  life.  He 
himself  at  one  moment  thought  of  writing 
an  account  of  it ;  but,  as  M.  Joseph 
Reinach  said  to  me  recently,  he  never 
really  "felt"  the  subject,  and  the  idea 
was  dropped,  like  others  that  had  preceded 
it.  This  reminds  me  that  among  the 
books  which  Zola  was  to  have  written,  and 
which  we  shall  never  get,  was  one  on 
the  rat  dc  f  Opera— the  ballet-girl  of  the 
Grand  Opera-house.  He  had  studied 
her  carefully  during  the  months  occupied 
by  the  rehearsals  of  Bruneau's  "  Messi- 
dor" — of  which  he  wrote  the  libretto — 
and  had  accumulated,  he  told  me,  a 
great  deal  of  information.  In  writing 
that  book,  he  would  doubtless  have  re- 
turned, in  some  measure,  to  his  earlier 
manner. 

His  own  work  on  England  never  having 
been  written,  my  little  chronicle  may 
prove  of  some  use  to  future  biographers. 
I  omitted  from  it  the  names  of  various 
places  where  Zola  dwelt  in  England,  and 
these  may  now  be  given.  On  quitting 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  London,  he  stayed 


with  Mr.  F.  W.  Wareham  (who  was 
retained  to  act  as  his  solicitor)  at  1, 
Prince's  Road,  Wimbledon.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel. 
A  house  called  "Penn,"  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Venables,  was  next  found  for  him  at 
Walton-on-Thames,  where  he  remained 
some  time,  and  where  he  began  to  write 
his  novel  "  F£condite\"  A  portrait,  taken 
by  my  son,  Victor  Vizetelly,  shows  him 
engaged  on  that  work  in  the  little  study 
of  Mr.  Venables'  house.  He  had  at  that 
time  neglected  to  have  his  beard  trimmed, 
and  thus  his  appearance  had  become 
somewhat  patriarchal. 

The  various  views  illustrating  this  paper 
were  photographed  by  Zola  himself.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  photography, 
and  had  a  well  fitted  studio  at  Medan. 
"The  Castle,"  Oatlands,  was  the  deserted 
and — according  to  the  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood —  the  haunted  house  which 
suggested  to  the  novelist  his  story  of 
u  Angeline."  When  his  tenancy  at  Walton 
expired,  he  removed  to  a  house  called 
"  Summerfield,"  on  Spinney  Hill,  Addle- 
stone.  He  was  very  partial  to  its  large, 
umbrageous  and  sequestered  grounds,  in 
which  my  son  again  photographed  him, 
about  the  time  of  Colonel  Henry's  suicide. 
From  Addlestone  Zola  was  taken  to  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood;  and 
among  the  present  illustrations  is  one 
showing  Madame  Zola  at  the  window  of 
her  sitting-room  there. 

I  may  add  that  Zola's  "  name "  was 
repeatedly  changed  during  his  sojourn  in 
England.  At  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  he 
was  M.  Pascal ;  at  Walton  he  was  called 
Beauchamp ;  at  Addlestone  he  became 
Roger,  and  at  Norwood,  Richard.  The 
first  name  was  of  his  own  choosing,  the 
three  others  were  devised  by  me,  for  I 
did  not  wish  him  to  assume  a  name  of  a 
conspicuously  foreign  character.  Beau- 
champ,  indeed,  might  pass  for  an  English 
one,  while  Roger  suggested  Rogers,  and 
Richard,  Richards. 

His  time  in  England  was  chiefly  spent 
in  writing  "F^condite* "  in  visiting  a  few 
important  "show"  places,  such  as  Windsor 
Castle,  in  cycling  about  Surrey,  with  his 
camera  attached  to  his  machine,  and  in 
devouring  an  immense  number  of  news- 
papers. At  the  outset  he  had  nothing  to 
read,  and  asked  me  for  some  books.  I 
find  that  I  lent  him,  inter  alia,  La  Bruyere's 
" Caracteres,"  Stendhal's  "Chartreuse  dc 
Parme,"    and    four    of    Balzac's    works : 
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"Les  Chouans,"  "Cesar  Birotteau," 
"  La  Recherche  de  l'Absolu,"  and  "  Les 
Illusions  perdues."  The  choice  was  en- 
tirely his,  not  mine,  and  in  some  respects 
it  was  significant. 

One  thing  which  struck  me  more  than 
ever,  during  that  period  of  companionship, 
was  Zola's  spirit  of   extreme  orderliness. 


had  to  go  out  he  dressed — in  four  or  five 
minutes — and  on  his  return  he  immediately 
reassumed  his  costume  d'interieur. 

Huysmans  says  that  in  his  younger 
days,  after  emerging  from  bitter  poverty, 
he  undoubtedly  proved  a  gourmand,  and 
this  I  can  well  believe;  but  to  check 
obesity  he  became  wonderfully  abstemious. 


Zola  at  work  In  England. 


He  never  left  his  work  lying  about;  he 
never  read  a  newspaper  without  carefully 
folding  it  up  and  putting  it  in  its  ap- 
pointed place  after  perusal ;  he  preserved 
all  the  string  of  the  parcels  I  took  him, 
tying  it  Up  neatly  and  consigning  it  to  a 
special  drawer.  At  home— and  this  was 
his  practice  in  Paris  and  at  Medan,  as  well 
as  in  England— he  wore  a  loose  working- 
jacket,  a  flannel  shirt  and  slippers.     If  he 


He  drank  water,  he  ate  sparingly,  he  hated 
sauces,  preferred  his  fish  fried,  his  meat 
grilled.  But  every  now  and  again  came 
what  he  called  la  revanche  du  ventre.  He 
discovered  in  Norwood,  I  remember,  a 
shop  which  called  itself  a  "  Patisserie 
Suisse,"  and  he  became  partial  to  its  little 
cakes — "  very  amusing  little  cakes,"  as  he 
said  when  he  offered  some  to  me. 

He   was   certainly   not   a    chilly   man. 
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Madame  Zola  came  and  went  several 
times  between  France  and  England  during 
the  winter  of  1898-9  ;  and  in  her  absence, 
unless  the  weather  was  positively  severe, 
Zola  remained  without  a  fire,  simply  cast- 
ing a  little  cape  of  his  wife's  over  his 
shoulders,  by  way  of  protection,  while  he 
sat  at  his  window,  writing  for  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  stretch.  Heat  sapped  one's 
energy,  he  said,  cold  spurred  one  on — a 
commonplace  remark,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  I  at  once  remembered  when  I 
heard  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
With  myself  and  the  few  friends  who 
visited  him  at  long  intervals  he  talked 
very  freely,  becoming  at  times  quite 
excited,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
gesticulating  energetically  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  Affair.  But 
throughout  his  life  he  remained  more  or 
less  nervous,  almost  timid,  in  public.  If 
he  addressed  a  gathering  of  people,  he 
read  what  he  had  to  say,  for  fear  lest  he 
should  break  down.  Thus  he  was  in  a 
sense  of  a  retiring  disposition.  Taking 
all  his  years  of  celebrity  and  all  his 
opportunities,  I  doubt  if  one  could  count 
twenty  public  functions  at  which  he 
played  any  conspicuous  part.  He  once 
read  an  address  at  a  gathering  of  the 
French  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals,  and,  again,  another  at  a  dinner 
of  the   Paris  Students'  Association ;   but 


such  occasions  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  if  Zola  then  attended  it  was  because 
the  objects  of  the  gatherings  appealed 
intensely  to  his  feelings. 

Perhaps  his  chief  characteristics  were 
energy,  conscientiousness,  and  kindliness. 
Occasionally  he  was  some  time  making  up 
his  mind,  but  when  once  he  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  he  never  turned  back 
— as  witness  his  Rougon-Macquart  novels, 
his  candidature  for  the  Academy,  his  share 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  into  which  he  was  al>- 
solutely  forced  by  the  cry  of  his  conscience. 
He  was  always  outspoken,  his  pen  was  a 
valiant  and  fearless  one  ;  in  the  Affair, 
indeed,  it  proved  to  be  mightier  than  the 
sword.  With  respect  to  himself  personally 
he  was  a  doubter,  a  pessimist ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  world  at  large  he  was  full 
of  optimism,  full  of  the  conviction  that 
all  the  churches,  all  the  armies,  all  the 
kings  and  all  the  plutocrats,  though  they 
may  have  their  day,  cannot  prevent  man- 
kind from  advancing,  through  the  coming 
ages,  to  better,  more  brotherly,  and  loftier 
tilings.  He  loved  the  poor  ;  if  he  spent 
money  in  collecting  curios,  he  also  did 
much  good  unobtrusively,  almost  by 
stealth.  He  was  fair  in  all  his  dealings  ; 
and  when  once  he  had  chosen  a  friend 
it  was  never  he  who  sought  to  sever 
the  friendship.  It  is  as  a  friend  I  mourn 
him. 


Wey  bridge. 
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I. 


THE  VARIOUS  BACONIAN  HYPOTHESES  PRO- 
VISIONALLY USEFUL,  AS  EXPLAINING 
FACTS  WHICH  ARE  THUS  FAR  ABSO- 
LUTELY   INEXPLICABLE   OTHERWISE. 

I  AM  myself  perfectly  willing  to  assume 
that  the  Baconian  theory,  as  it  stands, 
is  as  false  and  even  as  absurd  as  the 
orthodox  Shakespearians  assert  it  to  be  : 
but  this  fact,  however  fully  conceded,  need 
not,  and  certainly  does  not,  justify  the 
manner  in  which  the  theory  is  treated  by 
its  resentful  critics.  The  theories  of  the 
alchemists  paved  the  way  for  chemistry ; 
and  there  are  few  fields  of  inquiry  in 
which  a  true  explanation  of  facts  has  not 
been  reached  through  a  trial  of  extrava- 
gantly false  hypotheses.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  such  hypotheses,  as 
aids  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  fulfil  two 
distinct  functions.  Not  only  do  they 
serve  as  feelers  which,  in  the  very  act  of 
being  proved  false,  have  done  something 
towards  guiding  us  to  what  is  true ;  but, 
quite  apart  from  the  process  of  arriving  at 
an  explanation  of  facts,  they  group  facts 
together  which  require  to  be  specially 
explained,  and  exhibit  them  as  a  set  of 
phenomena  the  explanation  of  which  is 
yet  to  seek. 

Now,  however  absurd  we  may  think 
the  theory  of  the  Baconians  in  itself,  it 
does,  at  all  events,  fulfil  the  latter  of  these 
two  functions  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  latter 
light  that  I  propose  to  regard  it  here.  It 
may  not  be  a  true — indeed,  it  may  be  a 
grotesquely  false — explanation  of  facts; 
but  it  groups  together  and  calls  attention 
to  a  class  of  facts  of  a  very  curious  nature 
in  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  especially 
in  the  life  of  Bacon,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation whatever  is  to  be  found  in  their 
accepted  biographies ;  and  the  fault,  or 
the  folly,  of  the  orthodox  Shakespearians 
is  this— that  their  antipathy  to  the 
Baconian  theory  completely  blinds  their 
eyes,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the  class 
of  facts  in  question,  at  any  rate  to  the 


possibility  of  their  possessing  any  meaning 
at  all ;  whereas,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
influence  of  an  unreasoning  prejudice,  they 
would  certainly  bring  them  into  promi- 
nence, and  devote  themselves  to  the  task 
of  elucidating  them. 

In  the  present  paper,  and  in  another 
which  will  come  after  it,  I  shall  put 
before  the  reader  certain  of  these  un- 
explained facts,  most  of  which  are 
practically  unknown  even  to  professed 
scholars.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  are 
facts  which  relate  directly  to  Bacon  only, 
not  to  Shakespeare  at  all ;  and  whenever 
I  refer  to  any  of  the  theories  of  the 
Baconians,  I  shall  refer  to  them  only  as 
affording  a  convenient  means  of  arranging 
the  facts  in  some  sort  of  provisional  order. 
The  utmost  in  the  way  of  theory,  on 
which  I  shall  personally  venture,  is  this  : 
That  the  facts  indicate,  not  that  Bacon 
was  the  real  Shakespeare,  but  that  he 
had  certain  connections,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  with  the  literature  and  the 
literati  of  his  time,  which  he  never 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  which  have 
thus  far  never  been  recognised.  This  is 
a  position  which  can  hardly  be  offensive 
to  even  the  most  peppery  Shakespearian ; 
and  should  subsequent  study  of  the 
matter  show  that  this  position  is  not 
warranted  I  should  abandon  it  without 
regret. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  facts 
which  I  am  about  to  put  before  the 
reader  were  not  discovered,  nor  have 
they,  indeed,  been  mainly  arranged  or 
collated,  by  myself.  My  attention  was 
called  to  them  by  Sir  Edwin  Durning 
I^awrence,  M.P.,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  the  collection  and 
examination  of  the  volumes  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  who  has  kindly 
supplied  me  with  the  plates  from  which 
the  present  reproductions  have  been  made. 
In  going  over  the  materials  I  have  been 
assisted  also,  together  with  Sir  Edwin, 
by  Mr.  F.  Burgoyne,  librarian  of  the 
Tate  Central  Library. 
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II. 

THE   SECRET   SYMBOLISM    OF    PICTORIAL 
TITLE-PAGES. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  with 
which  I  am  about  to  deal  is  cumulative. 
Each,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  meaning  nothing — as  being  no 
more  than  odd  ;  and  any  meaning  which 
is  suggested  might  be  reasonably  dis- 
missed as  a  fancy.  But  when  a  number 
of  odd  facts  occur  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  are  fraught  with  suggestions  of  a 
precisely  similar  kind,  and  which,  taken 
together,  throw  light  upon  one  another, 
then  the  belief  that  there  lies  some 
meaning  behind  them  at  once  becomes 
strong,  and  tends  to  become  irresistible. 
The  facts  or  documents  of  this  kind  to 
which  I  shall  first  refer  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  pictorial  title-pages  of 
certain  books  which  were  published 
during  Bacon's  lifetime  or  shortly  after 
his  death,  and  of  some  of  which  he  was 
the  avowed  author. 

Such  title-pages  are  common  in  books 
of  the  period.  They  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  decorative,  and  in 
most  cases  they  very  probably  are  so ; 
or  at  all  events  such  symbolism  as  they 
possess  is  of  a  simple  and  obvious  kind. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  the  title-page 
turns  out  to  be  an  elaborate  hieroglyphic, 
every  detail  of  which  is  intended  to  tell 
some  story  to  such  enlightened  readers 
as  are  able  to  find  the  clue. 

We  will  begin  with  the  third  edition  of 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1632.  The 
title-page  of  this  volume,  to  which  I  shall 
recur  presently,  and  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  reproduction,  represents  a  classical 
gateway,  through  which  is  seen  a  vista  of 
buildings  and  broken  arches.  The  details 
are  peculiar,  are  drawn  with  extreme 
care,  and  exhibit  eccentricities  of  per- 
spective. To  this  title-page  is  appended 
an  elaborate  poem,  in  which  the  reader 
is  informed  that  every  "  leaf  and  angle  " 
contains  some  secret  meaning  of  a  highly 
important  kind.  He  is  invited,  by  careful 
study,  to  find  out  the  precious  mystery; 
and  the  writer,  having  urged  him  to 
diligence,  concludes  with  these  words— 

if  than  (i.e.  then) 
You  understand  not,  give  him  room  that  can. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  three  other  works, 


for  the  sake  not  of  their  title-pages,  but 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  uses 
to  which  pictorial  title-pages  were  put. 
Two  of  them  are  very  rare ;  all  of  them 
have  been  much  neglected.  They  all 
deal  with  the  same  subject — namely,  the 
symbols  or  emblems  of  which,  for  the 
most  part,  pictorial  title-pages  were 
composed.  The  authors  are  Alciatus, 
Baudoin,  and  a  certain  R.  H.  who 
published  in  1660  a  continuation  of 
"The  New  Atlantis."  The  work  of 
Alciatus  was  published  in  153 1.  Of  the 
first  edition  only  twelve  copies  are  known. 
Baudoin  was  a  contemporary  of  Bacon's, 
and  translated  Bacon's  Essays  into 
French. 

Baudoin's  "  Recueuil  d'Emblemes 
Divers"  was,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  sug- 
gested by  Bacon  himself,  who  also  urged 
him  to  have  no  hesitation  in  publishing 
it.  It  was  published  in  Paris  twelve  years 
after  Bacon's  death.  It  was  partly  founded 
on  the  previous  work  of  Alciatus,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  em- 
blematical figures,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  definite  meaning.  Thus,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  a  woman  holding  a 
bridle  with  a  bit  means  one  thing;  and 
a  similar  woman  holding  a  bridle  without 
a  bit  means  another.  The  following  few 
words  from  the  preface  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work.  "Thus,"  says 
Baudoin,  "  considering  the  marvellous 
adaptability  of  this  sort  of  dumb  expression, 
which  the  Chinese  call  'talking  pictures,' 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  in 
philosophy  which  cannot  be  represented 
by  means  of  syml>ols  or  emblems.  Here, 
O  reader,  I  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  principles  of  the  matter,  aided  by  the 
explanations  given  by  the  learned  Chan- 
cellor Bacon." 

The  continuation  of  "The  New 
Atlantis  "  is  a  very  small  volume,  dealing 
with  many  subjects  other  than  the  one 
before  us.  Indeed,  the  passage  which 
deals  with  emblems  does  not  occupy 
more  than  a  page  or  two.  None  the  less, 
it  is  of  the  very  highest  significance.  The 
following  extract  and  abstract  will  l>e 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  "  We 
(i.e.  the  citizens  of  the  New  Atlantis)  have 
a  species  of  heraldry,  not  made  specious 
with  ostentative  pied  coats  and  titular 
achievements  which  ...  in  Europe  any 
fool  may  buy  and  wear  for  his  money. 
Here  in  each  province  is  a  register  to 
record  the  memorable  acts,  extraordinary 
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qualities,  etc.  ...  of  the  more  eminent 
patricians,  where,  for  the  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  each  noble  person  bears  the 
hieroglyphic  of  that  virtue  for  which  he  is 
famous  :  e.g.,  if  eminent  for  courage,  the 
lion ;  if  for  innocence,  the  white  lamb ;  if 
for  chastity,  the  turtle ;  if  for  charity,  the 
sun  in  his  full  glory  ;  if  for  temperance,  a 
slender  virgin,  girt,  having  a  bridle  in  her 
mouth."  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of 
other  emblems,  of  which  the  following 
show  how  the  meaning  of  the  figure  of 
the  virgin  may  be  varied.  A  virgin  with 
a  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  scales 
in  the  left  =  Justice.  A  virgin  holding 
a  lamp  =  Prudence.     A  virgin  holding  a 


III. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THREE  TITLE-PAGES, 
AND  COLLATERAL  EVIDENCES  AS  TO 
THEIR    MEANING. 

We  will  begin  with  the  title-page  of 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  already 
alluded  to.  I  take  this  first,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  poem 
which  insists  on  its  hieroglyph ical  char- 
acter, and  declares  that  in  every  part  of 
it  is  some  secret  and  important  meaning. 

Let  the  reader  examine  carefully  the 
reproduction  of  it  which  is  here  given, 
and  ask  himself  what  meaning  or  mean- 
ings it  can  possibly  have  been  designed 


Bacon's  crest. 


"  salt "  =  Wisdom.  A  virgin  holding  a 
scroll  =  Poetry.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  such  emblems  appear  in  use ;  but 
what  I  have  said  thus  far  will  at  all 
events  show  the  reader  this— that  to  at- 
tribute to  the  title-pages  now  in  question 
a  secret  meaning  of  the  most  definite 
and  elaborate  kind  is  no  idle  fancy. 
We  see  that  the  idea  of  such  hiero- 
glyphics—of such  talking  pictures — was 
f.imiliar  to  the  learned  world  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries ;  that 
rules  had  been  carefully  formulated  for 
putting  the  idea  in  practice ;  and  that 
Bacon  himself  had  devoted  much  thought 
to  the  question. 

We  will  now  turn  to  examples. 


to  convey.  So  long  as  he  considers 
the  problem,  according  with  accepted 
theories  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
time,  he  will  probably  tell  himself  that 
this  title-page  can  mean  nothing.  There 
is  one  theory,  however,  which,  whether 
true  or  no,  does,  if  we  adopt  it,  at 
once  afford  us  an  explanation.  That 
is  the  theory,  to  which  I  have  referred 
already,  that  the  literary  activity  of  Bacon 
was  far  more  extensive  than  he  acknow- 
ledged, or  than  has  as  yet  been  recognised; 
and  that  in  the  production  of  this  volume 
he  played  some  leading  part.  What  that 
part  may  have  been  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  here  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  theory,  in  respect  of  the  present 
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volume,  finds  some  confirmation  in  a 
quite  independent  quarter.  A  law  book,  ' 
"  The  Attorney's  Academy, "  by  Thomas 
Powell,  was  published  four  years  after 
Bacon's  death,  and  contains,  on  the  title- 
page,  a  dedication  to  him.  This  dedica- 
tion runs  thus :  "  To  the  true  nobility 
and  tryde  learning,  beholden  to  no 
Mountaine  {i.e.  Montaigne)  for  Eminence 
.  .  .  Francis,  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount 
St.  Albans."  If  we  assume  that  Bacon 
had  some  connection  with  the  production 
of  Montaigne's  works,  Powell's  words 
would  have  the  very  natural  meaning  that 
Bacon  had  other  and  higher  claims  to 
distinction.  Apart  from  some  such  as- 
sumption, the  allusion  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  However  this  may  be,  let  us  adopt 
the  assumption  as  a  hypothesis  and  apply 
it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  title-page. 

Certain  meanings  begin  to  emerge  at 
once.  The  two  broken  arches  are  recog- 
nisable as  inverted  F's.  In  the  poem  the 
reader  is  instructed  to  look  at  the  title- 
page  with  a  "glauncing  eye,"  which 
suggests  that  he  should  look  at  it  from 
different  points  of  view.  If,  acting  on 
the  suggestion,  we  look  at  the  page  side- 
ways, the  two  arches  at  the  end  of  the 
street  give  us  the  letter  B.  We  thus  get 
at  the  initials  F.  B.  The  buildings  beyond 
the  arches  are  standing  in  the  sea.  If  we 
"  glaunce  "  at  the  plate  obliquely,  as  the 
strange  object  at  the  feet  of  the  figures  in 
Holbein's  "  Two  Ambassadors  "  is  meant 
to  be  "  glaunced  "  at  (when  it  foreshortens 
itself  into  a  human  skull)  the  left-hand 
arch  opens;  and  the  building  in  the 
sea,  together  with  the  spire,  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  lighthouse,  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  beacon  —a  word  which 
was  pronounced  Bacon,  just  as  the  tea 
of  "  Great  Anna  "  later  on  was  pronounced 
tay.  The  curious  structures  which  form 
the  left  side  of  the  street  consist  first  of 
a  round  building  with  a  semi-globular 
roof,  behind  which  rises  something  which 
would  be  set  down  as  a  chimney,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  top  of  it  is  entirely  occupied 
by  a  globe ;  and  secondly,  of  a  roofless 
and  incomplete  hall  attached  to  the 
circular  building  and  seeming  to  form 
a  vestibule  to  it.  By  the  wall  are  two 
stone  steps,  which  have  evidently  not  yet 
been  put  in  their  proper  place.  The 
suggested  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
circular  building  represents  the  Globe 
Theatre,  and  the  building  in  front  of  it 
the  author  of  dramas  acted  there — or,  if 


we  prefer  to  say  so,  the  fame  or  reputation 
of  the  author — which  is  dark  and  incom- 
plete. On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  great 
gate  is  a  niche,  waiting  for  a  statue,  thus 
repeating  the  foregoing  suggestion  that 
half  of  Bacon's  fame— that  of  a  poet — is 
hidden  :  whilst  what  seems  to  be  a  niche 
opposite  to  it  is  not  a  niche  at  all,  but  is 
an  aperture  through  which  a  stream  of 
light — the  light  of  philosophy — is  admitted. 
And  now  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  title 
which  surmounts  the  gate.  He  will  see 
that  this,  instead  of  being  cut  in  the 
stone,  and  thus  forming  part  of  the 
building,  is  carefully  represented  as  being 
written  on  a  movable  sheet  or  banner, 
affixed*  to  the  building  by  a  nail  which 
is  not  driven  home,  and  suggesting  that 
beneath  it  is  the  true  title  concealed. 
One  more  peculiar  feature  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed ;  but  I  will  deal  with  it  in 
connection  with  another  title-page.  Here, 
then,  we  have  what  we  know  to  be  a 
hieroglyphic — a  "  talking  picture  " — every 
part  of  which  contains  some  secret ;  and 
here  is  an  interpretation  which  on  certain 
hypotheses,  formed  originally  without  the 
remotest  reference  to  it,  is  perfectly 
coherent  and  intelligible.  Whether  the 
hypotheses  are  tenable  on  other  grounds 
or  no  is  a  different  question.  Let  those 
scholars  who  hold  that  they  are  not, 
find  another  interpretation  more,  or  even 
equally,  plausible. 

In  this  paper,  let  me  repeat,  I  am 
myself  upholding  no  hypothesis,  except 
the  general  one  that  Bacon's  literary 
activity  was  wider  than  he  himself  ac- 
knowledged, or  than  has  thus  far  been 
recognised.  The  more  precise  theories 
of  the  Baconians  I  use  provisionally, 
without  defending  them.  I  shall  merely  ask 
the  reader,  as  occasion  arises,  to  consider 
how  far  they  correlate  and  explain  facts  that 
seem  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  how  far 
such  facts  consequently  corroborate  them. 

I  mention  this  point  because  the  next 
title-page  we  shall  consider  will  oblige  us 
to  adopt  one  of  the  Baconian  hypotheses 
which  have  roused  amongst  the  professed 
Shakespearians  the  greatest  indignation 
and  derision.  No  historian  denies  that 
during  Elizabeth's  lifetime  it  was  whispered 
more  than  once  in  Court  and  diplomatic 
circles  that  the  Virgin  Queen  had 
children.  But  the  following  curious 
passage  from  a  little-known  book  shows 
that  this  gossip  was  at  once  more  precise 
and  more  general  than  has  been  supposed. 
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The  book  m  question  is  "  Simboleo- 
graphy,"  by  William  West,  published  in 
1618.  Little  as  the  title  might  suggest 
the  fact,  this  book  is  a  collection  of 
legal  cases ;  and  amongst  them,  on  page 
141,  there  occurs  the  case  of  some 
obscure  person,  who,  "  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  misled 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,"  on  "  the 
fifth  day  "  of  a  certain  month,  in  a  certain 
year,  and  at  a  certain  place,  "  narravit  et 
publicavit  de  dicta  domina,  regina  nunc, 
haec  falsa,  seditiosa  et  scandalosa  verba 
Anglicana  sequentia, — viz.,  That  the 
Queen  hath  had  by  the  Lord  R.  D. 
(prenobilis  garterii  miles)  Tivo  or  Three 
Children^  in  magnum  scandal  um  et 
contemptum  dictae  reginae  et  dignitatis 
suae"— the  "  R.  D."  referred  to  being 
obviously  Robert  Dudley.  Now,  as  all 
readers  of  Mrs.  Gallup's  much-ridiculed 
volume  know,  the  latest  theory  with 
regard  to  Bacon  is  that  he  was,  or 
believed  himself  to  be,  the  eldest  of 
these  two  or  three  children ;  that,  more- 
over, he  believed  his  parents  to  have 
been  secretly  married,  and  himself  to 
be  the  rightful,  though  unacknowledged, 
heir  to  the  throne.  Apart,  then,  from 
certain  details  with  which  Mrs.  Gallup 
encumbered  her  theory,  there  was  in 
the  theory  itse'f  no  a  priori  absurdity,  as 
the  "falsa,  seditiosa  et  scandalosa  verba 
Anglicana"  just  quoted  show.  It  is  at 
all  events  a  theory  which  tentatively  we 
may  employ  for  the  purpose  before  us — 
.tamely,  an  examination  of  the  title-page 
of  the  edition  of  Spenser's  poems  published 
in  161 1.  We  shall  have,  moreover,  to 
adopt  the  further  hypothesis  that  in  some 
way  or  other  Bacon  was  connected  with 
its  production.  Mrs.  Gallup  and  her  sup- 
porters maintain  that  certain  of  the  poems 
were  written  by  him.*  On  this  hypothesis 
we  have  no  need  to  insist.  It  is  enough 
to  assume  that  he  was  connected  with  their 
production  in  some  way. 

Turning,  then,  to  this  title-page,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  let  the  reader  take 
note  of  the  following  singular  details. 
On  the  top  is  a  hog,  with  a  halter  round 
its   neck.     On  the  right  of  it  is  one  of 


the  royal  supporters;  and  on  the  left  is 
another  supporter,  which  is  a  bear  ;  whilst 
at  the  bottom  is  a  hog  with  its  snout 
towards  a  rose-bush,  and  across  the  bush 
is  the  motto  "  Non  tibi  spero." 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  symbols  are 
to  be  interpreted.  First  let  us  glance 
for  a  moment  at  another  picture  of  a 
hog.  It  is  Bacon's  crest,  as  it  appears 
on  the  contemporary  vellum  binding  of 
a  book  relating  to  him,  which  appeared 
soon  after  his  death.  Next  let  us  con- 
sider the  following  anecdote,  as  given 
in  a  small  seventeenth-century  volume, 
entitled  "  Witty  Apothegms,"  and  con- 
taining a  number  of  such  apothegms 
"collected  by  Lord  Verulam."  "Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  being  appointed  a 
judge  for  the  northern  circuit  ...  he  was 
by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  im- 
portuned to  save  his  life  ;  which,  when 
nothing  else  did  avail,  he  at  length 
desired  his  mercy  on  the  ground  of 
kindred.  '  Prithee,'  said  my  lord  judge, 
*  how  comes  that  in  ?'  'Why,  if  it  so  please 
you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and 
mine  is  Hog;  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and 
Bacon  have  been  so  near  kindred,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  separated/  '  Aye,' 
replied  Judge  Bacon,  '  you  and  I  cannot 
be  kindred,  except  you  be  hanged,  for 
Hog  is  not  Bacon  unless  it  be  hanged.' " 
In  the  light  of  this  story  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  an  obvious  meaning  in  the 
hog  with  the  halter  on  this  title-page. 
It  is  a  "  talking  picture  "  of  Bacon,  the 
hog  hanged.  And  next  as  to  the  sup- 
porters :  what  they  are  is  equally  clear. 
One  belongs  to  the  Queen,  the  other  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Bacon  believed  himself  to  be 
the  child  of  these  two,  this  group  of 
"emblems"  becomes  at  once  coherent 
and  intelligible ;  whilst  the  hog  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  has  his  snout  towards 
the  Tudor  roses,  and  the  motto  on  the 
bush  shows  he  is  hopeless  of  having 
his  birth  recognised. 

Apart  from  any  difficulty  involved  in 
the  two  hypotheses  of  Bacon's  belief 
regarding  his  royal  birth,  and  his  having 
some  connection  with  the  production  of 


*  The  design  on  this  title-page  appeared  fist  on  the  title-page  of  Bedingfield's  Translation  of 
Machiavelli's  Florentine  History  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  first  folio  of  ShakcsjJeare 
it  was  applied  to  the  title-page  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia."  As  no  one,  I  believe, 
contends  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  these  two  works,  the  design,  if  it  refers  to  him,  can  mean 
only  that  he  was  connected  with  their  production  in  some  unspecified  way.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  connected  with  the  production  of  Baudoin's  "  Emblems"  ;  and  Spedding  mentions  his 
connection  with  a  work  of  Camden's,  as  the  reader  of  this  article  will  see. 
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Spenser's  poems,  the  meaning  of  this  title- 
page  is,  on  these  hypotheses,  self-evident. 

Of  the  purely  literary  hypothesis  I 
will  say  no  more  here ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  other,  let  us  consider  once 
again  whether  it  is  really  as  absurd 
as  many  people  fancy  it.  As  a  help  to 
answering  this  question,  let  me  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  facts. 
First,  turning  back  to  the  title-page  of 
Montaigne's  Essays, — let  us  note  again 
that  the  writer  of  the  verses  which  ac- 
company it  makes  special  note  of  some 
peculiar  meaning  which  is  to  be  found 
"within  these  angles,  and  amongst  these 
leaves,"  "  wherein,"  he  adds,  "  the  rash 
spectator "  would  discover  nothing  at  all. 
Now  in  the  whole  page  there  are  no  leaves 
of  any  kind,  except  those  which  appear 
at  the  top  of  the  row  of  columns  in  the 
foreground.  Those  which  pertain  to  the 
capitals  may  possibly  not  mean  anything, 
though  they  seem  to  be  conventionalised 
into  a  certain  likeness  to  a  crown  ;  but 
above  these  is  a  feature  altogether  peculiar : 
and  this  is  the  rose  by  which  each  capital 
is  surmounted.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  roses  and  their  motto  in  the  other 
title-page,  the  suggestion  that  both  have 
reference  to  the  Tudor  rose  is  inevitable. 
But  could  Bacon  really  have  supposed  that 
this  emblem  had  any  genealogical  relation 
to  himself?  Is  there  any  other  evidence 
of  a  fact  which  seems  so  unlikely  ? 

Here  are  two  evidences,  one  of  which, 
I  believe,  has  never  been  publicly  noticed, 
and  is  probably  known  to  very  few  persons  ; 
whilst  the  other  is  known  so  little  that 
it  may  be  called  practically  new.  At 
Gorhambury,  the  existing  house,  which 
is  modern,  was  constructed  partly  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Bacon ;  but  certain  fragments  of  the 
original  structure  remain,  and  include 
the  principal  entrance,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Bacon  arms.  The 
present  Lord  Verulam  a  little  while  ago 
pointed  out  to  me  that  whilst  one  of  the 
supporters  belongs  to  Bacon,  the  other 
is  Royal.  This  is  one  fact.  The  second 
is  of  a  similar  nature;  and  this,  too,  is 
supplied  by  a  house — Canonbury  Tower 
in  Islington — which  was  once  occupied 
by  Bacon.  On  one  of  the  walls  of  this 
building  was  an  inscription  in  very  un- 
classical  hexameters,  giving  a  list  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  The 
lines  will  be  found  in  "The  History, 
Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 


of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  by  John  Nelson, 
1811."  It  is  enough  to  quote  those  which 
name  the  sovereigns  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  James  I.     The  lines  are  these  : 

HENRICUS 
OCTAVIUS,     POST    HUNC     EDW  :     SEXT,     KEGINA 

MARIA 
ELIZABETHA      SOROR  :      SUCCED1T      FR 

JACOBUS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  first 
letters  the  word  beginning  with  fr  has 
been  obliterated.  What  can  this  muti- 
lated word  stand  for,  unless  it  stands  for 
Francis  ?  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  facts  before  us,  is  not  the  inference 
that  it  does  stand  for  this  inevitable? 
Do  not  this  inscription,  the  coat-of-arms 
at  Gorhambury,  and  the  emblem  on  the 
title-pages  all  point  to  one,  and  to  only 
one  conclusion  ? 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  title-page  of  a 
third  volume,  the  consideration  of  which 
again  involves  the  hypothesis  that  Bacon's 
literary  activities  were  far  wider  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  that  they  extended — 
as  there  are  many  direct  evidences  to 
show — throughout  the  learned  world  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  England.  The  volume 
in  question  is  an  edition,  published  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  Shakespeare  folio,  of 
a  work  on  Ciphers,  by  the  then  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Gustavus  Selenus.  The  title-page,  as 
the  reader  will  see,  contains  four  pictures 
in  panels.  The  oval  picture  at  the  top — 
consult  the  enlargement — represents  a 
boat  being  rowed  towards  a  town  ;  and 
this  town  is  represented  as  blazing  with 
beacon  lights.  The  word  beacon,  as  has 
been  said  already,  was  then  pronounced 
bacon ;  and  that  the  pun  on  the  two 
words  was  actually  well  known  at  the 
time  is  shown  in  the  following  line  : 

"  Bacon,  great  beacon  of  the  State.'* 

A  careful  student  of  contemporary 
symbolism  declares  that  the  frame  of  this 
picture  represents  "  the  magic  circle  of 
imagination,"  and  that  the  three  heads 
are  emblems  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce.  But,  however  this  may  be,  an 
allusion  to  Bacon  as  a  light  and  guide, 
if  it  be  not  incredible,  is  unmistakable. 
But  still  more  singular  than  this  is  the 
square  picture  at  the  bottom.  Here — 
consult  the  enlargement — we  have  repre- 
sented the  philosopher  seated  at  his 
desk ;  and  at  his  back  stands  a  figure 
who    is    taking    a    cap  of  maintenance 
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from  his  head.  This  figure  is  dressed  in 
ostentatiously  gorgeous  costume.  The  ruff 
is  elaborately  frilled,  the  doublet  and 
hose  are  flowered ;  and  the  face,  with 
its  pointed  chin  and  abnormally  high 
forehead,  will  strike  the  most  careless 
observer  as  a  conventional  representation 
of  Shakespeare.  Is  it  possible  to  explain 
this  picture  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
image  of  Shakespeare  (the  actor  become 
rich  and  a  gentleman)  appropriating  the 
philosopher's  fame  ? 

Let  us  continue  our  examination,  and 
turn  to  the  two  side  panels.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  panel  on  the  left — 
consult  the  enlargement — is  a  man  well 
but  soberly  dressed,  giving  some  docu- 
ment to  another,  who  receives  it  in 
the  attitude  of  an  inferior.  Now  let 
the  reader  look  at  the  peculiar  sleeve 
of  the  former.  He  will  see  that  it 
exactly  resembles  the  sleeve  of  the  philo- 
sopher at  the  desk.  The  two  figures, 
therefore,  are  evidently  the  same  person. 
If  the  one  is  Bacon,  the  other  is 
Bacon  also.  But  how  are  we  to  inter- 
pret the  figure  to  whom  the  document 
is  being  given  ?  The  face  certainly  bears 
no  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's.  We 
find  nothing  to  help  us  there.  Let  us, 
however,  turn  our  attention  to  the  features 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  In  the 
middle  distance  we  see  the  same  figure, 
with  the  same  hat,  leggings,  and  boots, 
and  the  same  buckled  strap.  But  his 
spear  is  now  carried  over  his  shoulder, 
he  has  a  bundle  on  his  back,  and,  more- 
over, he  is  now  using  a  walking-stick. 
Further,  in  the  sky  there  is  an  eagle, 
receiving  a  document  in  its  beak,  and  a 
heavy  arrow  which  has  been  aimed  at  these 
is  almost  on  the  point  of  touching  them. 

And  now,  bearing  these  particulars  in 
mind,  let  us  turn  to  a  book  which  at 
first  sight  would  fail  to  promise  any 
connection  with  them.  This  book  is 
"Camden's  Remains"  (1614),  with  which 
Spedding  says  that  Bacon  had  much  to 
do.  This  book  contains  a  chapter  on 
surnames,  which  are  divided  into  various 
classes.  Some,  it  is  pointed  out,  are 
derived  from  places,  whilst  others  are 
words  which  signify  ordinary  acts  or 
objects.  As  examples  of  this  class  the 
writer  gives  "  Bacon  "  and  "  Creeping  " ; 
which  a  little  farther  on  he  supplements 
by  four  others.  These  four  form  a  very 
curious  group.  They  are  "  Breakespeare, 
Shakespeare,    Wagstaffe,   and    Shotbolt." 


Let  us  now  go  back  to  our  picture.  The 
mysterious  figure  in  the  foreground  with 
the  spear  in  his  hand  becomes  Shake- 
speare ;  the  same  figure  in  the  distance 
with  the  stick  in  his  hand  is  Wagstaffe ; 
and  above,  following  the  writings  which 
he  has  received  from  the  hand  of  another, 
we  have  Shakespeare  and  Wagstaffe 
metamorphosed  into  a  shot-bolt,  whilst 
the  writings  have  been  carried  to  an  eagle 
whose  claws  are  lightnings.  The  picture 
in  the  right-hand  panel  forms  a  sequel 
to  this.  The  same  figure — again  to  be 
identified  by  his  hat— is  no  longer  a  wag- 
staff,  but  a  cavalier,  and  is  riding  away, 
blowing  a  horn  in  triumph,  towards  the 
same  town  in  the  direction  of  which  in 
the  opposite  picture  he  is  trudging. 

I  do  not  say  myself  that  these  interpre- 
tations are  correct :  but  I  do  say — and 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  unprejudiced 
critic  can  doubt  the  fact — that  these 
title-pages  we  have  been  considering  were 
designed  as  "  talking  pictures  "—  were 
intended  in  all  their  details  to  embody 
some  secret  meaning.  I  say  also  that,  on 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  adopted, 
a  meaning  is  at  once  discoverable,  which 
is  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  which  in  many 
parts  is  obvious,  and  in  no  part  is  more 
forced  or  far-fetched  than  might  under 
the  circumstances  be  expected — as  those 
familiar  with  the  symbolism  of  modern 
acrostics  will  admit ;  whilst  the  least 
obvious  of  these  happen  to  be  precisely 
those  for  which  the  most  curious  con- 
firmation is  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of 
collateral  evidences. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  even  if  we  admit 
all  this,  we  have  not  proved  that  Bacon 
was  the  actual  author  of  Shakespeare,  but 
we  shall,  at  all  events,  be  compelled  to 
l>elieve,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  Bacon  had  some  wide,  and 
hitherto  unacknowledged,  connection  with 
the  literature  of  his  time,  and  that  in  the 
literature  with  which  he  was  then  con- 
nected Shakespeare's  plays  are  included. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  voli  mes 
bearing  other  names  than  his.  In  the 
following  article  I  shall  deal  with  the 
pictorial  title-pages  of  works  admittedly 
his  own.  I  shall  also  cite  certain  new 
facts  which  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  Bi-literal  Cipher.  One 
of  these  facts  relates  to  the  mechanical 
processes  by  which  such  a  cipher  may  be 
printed,  and  occurs  in  a  volume  published 
during  Bacon's  time. 
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ALGY  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  during  the  summer  months 
of  the  "  Long  Vac,"  and  specially 
since  we  have  had  a  house  on  the  river  : 
I  suppose  the  lazy,  drowsy  water,  com- 
bined with  the  hot  sun  and  scent  of  the 
roses,  make  him  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible. Oh,  the  shoals  and  rocks,  the 
pitfalls  and  traps  from  which  I  have 
saved  Algernon  ! 

Of  course,  as  his  elder  sister,  my 
responsibility  is  great,  especially  as  he 
makes  me  his  confidante  and  expects  my 
sympathy  and  assistance.  I  cannot  begin 
to  describe  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of 
my  position.  If  the  parents  had  had  an 
inkling  of  the  daughters-in-law  who  have 
been  hanging  over  their  unsuspecting 
heads  every  summer  for  the  last  five  years 
poor  dear  mother  would  have  spent  each 
succeeding  winter  in  her  grave  and  father 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  That  being  their 
respective  ways  of  taking  life,  I  am  obliged 
to  try  and  keep  from  them  everything  of 
a  harrowing  nature. 

Another  difficulty  is  having  to  pretend 
sympathy,  even  enthusiasm,  for  a  person 
who  inspires  you  with  a  holy  horror 
when  regarded  as  a  sister-in-law  elect, 
and  while  racking  your  brains  how  to 
diplomatically  break  the  thing  off.  For 
Algy  always  goes  headlong  and  pro- 
poses, and  they  always  accept  him — 
unless  of  course  there  is  an  impediment, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  Coralie." 

That  was  four  years  ago,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Algy  had  seen  her 
eight  times  in  the  pantomime  as  Little 
Bo-Peep,  but  never  off  the  stage.  He 
wrote  her  one  of  his  desperate  proposals, 


and  she  let  him  come  round  to  her  in  the 
wings  one  afternoon. 

When  he  asked  her  to  marry  him 
she  said,  "My  ducky,  I  only  wish  I 
could!  but  I've  a  brute  of  a  husband 
and  five  children— the  eldest's  about 
your  size." 

He  only  told  me  of  this  some  time 
after,  when  he  was  able  to  laugh  at  it 
as  a  youthful  folly.  But  it  was  a  cold 
douche,  and  depressed  him  dreadfully  at 
the  time.  He  had  thought  she  was 
only  sixteen  behind  the  footlights,  and 
though  he  saw  she  looked  different  when 
he  got  nearer,  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
carried  him  on  to  repeat  the  offer  of 
his  letter  with  fervour.  Algy  has  his 
good  points. 

Since  then  his  loves  have  been  many 
and  various,  as  his  walls  at  Cambridge  can 
testify,  where  the  ladies  crowd  and  hustle 
each  other  in  a  proximity  that  would  turn 
their  smiles  to  scowls  could  they  see  it. 
Never  was  a  more  thorough  and  devout 
lover — for  the  time  being  ! 

There  was  Flossie  Follet,  the  organisr/s 
daughter,  a  most  deceitful  girl :  I  am  half 
afraid  of  her  still,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened  since.  Then  we  had  the 
rector's  sister-in-law,  a  sentimental  little 
widow  who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  herself,  trading  on  a  mere  boy's 
soft  heart  with  her  crocodile's  tears. 
And  only  last  Easter  there  was  Gussie 
Walker,  a  girl  in  her  twelfth  season  at 
least,  whom  he  met  at  Lady  Cardover's 
dance  when  we  were  staying  in  Warwick- 
shire. He  proposed  to  her  the  same 
evening  in  the  conservatory.  He  says 
the  stephanotis  went  to  his  head  ! 
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Fortunately  he  felt  a  little  misgiving, 
and  came  and  told  me  during  one  of  the 
"extras."  I  saw  with  half  an  eye  that 
Gussie  was  the  kind  to  hold  on  to  any- 
thing, a  regular  "  baby-snatcher."  It  was 
a  desperate  situation,  and  I  resorted  to  a 
desperate  remedy.  People  who  have 
never  had  Algy  for  a  brother  might  think 
it  unscrupulous. 

There  were  three  Miss  Walkers  at  that 
ball.  I  made  Algy  go  and  propose  to 
each  of  the  sisters.  When  he  left,  at  four 
o'clock,  he  was  engaged  to  all  three. 
Pretty  good  for  a  boy  of  nineteen  !  One 
of  them  had  only  accepted  him  as  a  joke, 
and  wrote  him  a  killing  account  of  the 
denouement  which  took  place  as  they 
brushed  out  their  hair.  But  the  other 
two— well,  he  had  a  narrow  escape. 

But  the  worst  affair  of  all  has  been 
this  summer ;  really  I  was  at  my  wits' 
end  while  we  were  at  that  house  on  the 
river  in  August.  And  the  case  was 
aggravated  tenfold  by  George  Bailey,  a 
college  friend  of  Algy's,  falling  a  victim  to 
this  same  little  hussy,  a  mere  chit  of  a 
schoolgirl,  barely  sixteen,  with  her  hair 
down  her  back,  and  a  pair  of  the  most 
impudent  brown  eyes  ever  set  in  a  girl's 
head.  She  was  staying  at  "  The  Anglers  " 
dose  by — much  too  close  by  ! 

Algy  picked  her  up,  or  rather  she 
picked  him  up,  forward  little  minx, 
coming  through  the  lock  and  running  her 
boat  bang  into  his  canoe.  Of  course  she 
pretended  it  was  all  her  small  brother's  fault, 
and  that  she  was  dreadfully  frightened. 
The  small  brother  and  the  big  dog  acted 
as  decoys  for  making  acquaintances. 
The  big  dog  was  used  for  Algy.  He 
leaned  out  of  the  boat  and  placed  a  large 
paw  on  Algy's  arm,  looking  into  his  face 
with  an  expression  which  according  to 
Algy's  account  I  can  only  surmise  he 
must  have  caught  from  his  mistress. 

"  He  won't  bite ;  he's  very  friendly, 
aren't  you,  darling  ? "  says  that  young 
person. 

To  which  Algy  makes  reply,  patting  the 
dog's  head,  "  He's  a  splendid  fellow.  I 
don't  mind  him  a  bit.  I've  three  dogs  of 
my  own." 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?  I  should  love  to  see 
them" 

"  Well,  if  you  would,  I  shall  be  taking 
them  down  for  a  swim  at  six  o'clock  this 
evening."     Etc.,  etc. 

The  friendship  was  in  full  bloom  before 
the  gates  of  the  lock  opened,  and  even 


an  introduction  next  day  to  a  very  large, 
overdressed  mother  did  not  serve  as  a 
frost.  I  thought  nothing  of  the  affair  at 
first;  my  hands  happened  to  be  pretty 
full  of  my  own  private  affairs  just  then, 
and  besides,  the  thing  seemed  so  absurd. 
Both  Algy  and  George  Bailey  spoke  of 
her  as  the  Little  Flapper  (her  hair  flapped 
on  her  shoulders),  and  I  regarded  it  as  a 
harmless  pastime  till  the  rivalry  between 
Algy  and  Bailey  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
and  their  alternative  fits  of  gloomy  de- 
pression, absent-mindedness,  and  un- 
natural elation  began  to  attract  general 
attention.  The  parents  remarked  on  it, 
and  I  had  to  explain  to  them  that  this 
was  often  the  effect  of  overwork  before 
"  mods " — may  I  be  forgiven  !  The 
recording  angel  has  had  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  blotting  out  for  me  this  year,  and  all 
on  Algy's  account. 

They  would  both  sit  perfectly  silent 
through  the  whole  of  dinner,  the  one  in 
favour  with  an  expression  of  imbecile 
rapture,  the  other  of  black  despondency ; 
sometimes  they  would  eat  hardly  anything 
but  drink  all  they  could  get,  and  they  were 
always  in  feverish  haste  to  be  off,  vying 
with  each  other  which  could  manage  it 
first.  I  spoke  to  Algy  very  sternly  at 
last,  and  said  I  considered  it  was  behaving 
with  great  want  of  manners  and  of  self- 
control,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
betraying  himself. 

He  said  he  had  got  past  caring  for  any 
such  petty  considerations;  that  I,  being 
incapable  of  a  throbbing,  passionate,  mid- 
summer love  like  his,  was  unable  to  enter 
into  his  feelings  !  My  temperament  was 
Northern  and  cold,  his  Southern  and  of 
a  white  heat.  Algy  positively  said  that 
without  a  smile.  When  he  loses  his 
sense  of  humour  I  always  feel  anxious. 
He  warned  me  that  if  he  was  prevented 
from  marrying  this  girl  it  would  certainly 
kill  him.  He  wished  to  heaven  "  Bailey 
would  remove  his  obnoxious  presence"; 
he  could  not  have  believed  any  chap 
could  show  such  a  want  of  tact  as  to  stay 
on  under  such  circumstances.  The  fact 
was  he  was  in  love  with  the  girl  too,  and 
was  doing  his  level  best  to  oust  the  man 
he  called  his  friend  ! 

The  next  day,  however,  Algy  was 
equally  anxious  Bailey  should  stay,  and 
pressed  him  to  do  so.  "It  is  a  sort  of 
consolation  to  know  another  fellow  is 
feeling  as  bad  as  you  are,"  he  explained, 
"  and  she  vows  she  only  cares  for  him  as 
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my  friend.  It's  me  she  has  loved  from 
the  first." 

"What  first?"  I  asked,  and  then  he 
told  me  of  the  meeting  in  the  lock.  Of 
course  the  little  jade  was  just  egging  on 
one  against  the  other.  She  doubtless 
told  George  Bailey  she  had  to  be  civil  to 
Algy  as  his  host.  One  day  she  would  go 
out  bicycling  with  Algy,  George  and  the 
small  brother  who  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Noel  (pronounced  by  himself  and 
family  Ndle)  starting  with  them,  but  soon 
finding  themselves  alone.  The  next  day 
she  would  be  off  before  breakfast  for  a 
day  on  the  river  with  Nole — and  George  ! 
The  state  of  Algy's  mind  may  be  better 
pictured  than  described  till  the  truant's 
late  return. 

"  Mr.  Bailey  had  promised  to  give 
Nole  a  lesson  in  punting,  and  '  Ma ' 
was  afraid  to  let  him  go  alone;  he  got 
tired,  so  we  landed  him  and  went  on 
a  bit,  but  never  intended  going  so  far : 
the  day  just  slipped  by,"  explained  the 
Flapper.  "  George "  (Mr.  Bailey,  she 
meant)  "  was  so  interesting,  and  read 
poetry  so  beautifully." 

Scene  of  furious  jealousy ;  threats  of 
satisfaction,  a  duel  at  early  dawn.  Little 
Flapper  in  seventh  heaven,  but  postpones 
duel  by  promising  to  devote  entire  morrow 
to  her  one  and  only  love,  Algernon,  and 
to  allow  him  then  and  there  to  kiss  the 
little  curl  behind  her  left  ear  as  many 
times  as  he  liked.  He  never  mentioned 
to  me  how  often  he  did  like ! 

I  realised  at  last  that  this  thing  must 
not  go  on.  The  day  of  the  regatta  Algy 
had  introduced  me  to  his  adored  one. 
I  admired  her  eyes  and  hair,  but  Algy 
considered  my  praise  most  inadequate 
and  half-hearted.  I  noticed  how  she 
pitted  one  against  the  other,  and  realised 
that  if  this  tremendous  incentive  could 
only  be  removed  there  would  be  every 
chance  of  the  ardour  of  both  diminishing. 
In  his  total  aberration  Algy  had  actually 
told  "  Mama  Flapper  "  that  "  his  people  " 
hoped  to  call. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  me,  "they  are 
just  as  good  as  we  are;  her  uncle  is  a 
clergyman.  That  will  weigh  with  you 
good  people,"  he  added  bitterly;  "also 
the  fact  they  are  very  well  off,  and  keep 
a   large    stud   of    horses." 

Poor  Algy  !  I  only  remarked :  "  I 
think  you  had  better  say  nothing  until 
daddy  goes  to  Buxton ;  he  has  had  gout 
badly  lately." 


Then  I. formed  my  plan  of  campaign. 
It  was  too  late  for  me  to  think  of  doing 
anything  with  George  Bailey  myself ; 
besides,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  had 
my  own  affairs,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  simple  sailor  is  curiously  incapable  of 
understanding  that  form  of  philanthropy. 

So  I  wrote  to  Maimie  Toplyffe, 
asking  her  to  come  and  spend  a  week 
with  us.  She's  an  American  cousin 
of  Aunt  Alice's,  so  we  have  to  be 
civil  to  her.  I  had  stayed  in  the  same 
house  with  her  three  days  in  the  spring. 
She  has  green  eyes,  a  tip-tilted  nose,  and 
towy  hair  :  the  sort  of  woman  (she  owns 
to  twenty-nine !)  who  is  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  male  sex  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-three.  Aunt  Alice 
declares  she  could  stock  a  good-sized 
university,  or  rather  lunatic  asylum,  with 
her  victims  of  that  tender  age.  She  sings 
nigger  love-songs  to  the  banjo,  and  does 
palmistry.  I  noticed,  during  those  three 
days,  that  these  accomplishments  generally 
completed  what  the  green  eyes  and  tip- 
tilted  nose  began.  I  knew  my  two  poor 
lunatics  could  come  to  no  real  harm  with 
her, — she  would  shake  them  off  when 
duly  scalped,  for  she  was  making  a  bee 
line  for  a  coronet. 

Maimie  replied  in  a  lengthy  telegram  : 
she  would  come  with  greatest  delight  the 
following  day,  and  sent  her  "  dear  love 
to  all."  I  rather  like  that  cu&tom  that 
Americans  have  of  always  ending  a  tele- 
gram with  dear  love, — you  see,  they  don't 
bother  to  count  the  words. 

The  evening  of  her  arrival  we  had  a 
dinner-party.  I  arranged  that  she  sat  next 
to  George  Bailey ;  Algy  was  opposite, 
and  I  noticed  he  tried  several  times  to 
speak  to  her  across  the  table.  After 
dinner  she  got  the  men  flickering  in  a 
circle  all  round  her,  like  moths  about 
a  candle.  She  devoted  herself  to  no 
one  exclusively,  but  talked  of  herself  all 
the  time  in  the  clever  way  American 
women  can,  and  made  them  all  laugh. 

Next  day  we  had  a  river  picnic,  to 
which  I  had  already  invited  the  Flapper 
and  her  small  brother.  Algy  had  arranged, 
before  Maimie's  arrival,  that  he  would 
take  a  canoe,  and  told  me  not  to  count 
on  him  for  sculling. 

We  were  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve,  so 
could  quite  well  do  without  him.  One 
of  the  men  brought  a  punt,  in  which  I 
had  promised  to  go— at  least  he  said  I 
had — and  there  were  two  boats. 
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Rather  a  comical  scene  took  place  as 
we  started.  Little  Jimmy  Buxton,  a 
'  middy '  of  about  seventeen,  and  George 
Bailey  had  a  sharp  contest  for  the  back 
sculls,  in  order  to  be  riear  the  fair 
Maimie,  who  was  reclining  on  a  pile  of 
cushions  in  the  bows.  George  won  the 
day.  As  our  punt  neared  their  boat, 
shortly  after,  we  overheard  the  following 
— you  can  hear  a  long  distance  on  the 
water,  especially  the  American  intonation. 

"If  you  men  only  knew  how  awfully 
graceful  you  look  when  you  are  sculling 
you  would  never  want  to  leave  off — not 
even  for  a  drink." 

"If  some  fair  Hebe  such  as  yourself 
would  hold  the  cup  to  our  lips,  you  bet 
we  wouldn't,"  replied  Mr.  Bailey,  turning 
a  deeper  shade  of  sunburn. 

"  Bravo,  Bailey  !  he's  coming  on  ! " 
cried  my  punter,  as  we  came  up  along- 
side. 

And  the  soft,  nasal  singsong  continued  : 
"I  guess  Mr.  Bailey's  gotten  a  whole 
chest  full  of  prize  cups  stowed  away 
at  home.  Why,  his  stroke's  every  bit  as 
good  as  Ned  Pinkerton's,  our  champion 
last  year ! " 

His  answer  came  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"  I  say,  you  know,  you  mustn't  laugh  at 
a  fellow  when  he's  doing  his  best  for 
you." 

Poor  Mr.  Bailey!  My  remedy*  was 
taking  effect  even  more  rapidly  than  I 
had  expected.  Note  the  "for  you." 
Already  he  was  conscious  of  pulling  but 
one  person  in  that  boat-load.  And  how 
sweet  the  toil ! 

An  hour  or  so  later,  our  punt  having 
drawn  up  under  some  overhanging  willows 
in  a  way  common  to  punts  containing 
the  mystic  number  of  two,  they  passed 
us,  and  we  heard  the  insidious  voice  of 
Maimie  to  the  twang  of  the  banjo : 

I  want  you,  my  honey, 

I  want  you  every  minute, 

I  want  you,  my  honey,  yes,  I  do. 

Again  and  again  came  the  insistent  refrain, 
and  as  they  rowed  close  by  us  it  struck 
me  that  song  was  having  quite  an  un- 
hinging effect  upon  the  sculls  in  the  bows. 
I  was  not  the  least  surprised  when  a 
moment  later  Mr.  Bailey  caught  a  big 
crab,  and  there  was  a  derisive  shout  of 
laughter  from  the  "Middy." 

Directly  we  landed,  Maimie  and  her 
victim,  laden  with  cushions,  strolled  off  to 
find  a  quiet  spot  where  she  could  tell  his 


fortune  and  character  while  lunch  was 
being  set  out  on  the  grass.  Little  Jimmy 
Buxton,  who  had  insisted  doggedly  on 
attaching  himself  to  Maimie  on  the  other 
side,  was  sent  back  to  see  if  she  had  not 
dropped  her  handkerchief  in  the  boat 
After  searching  in  vain,  he  announced 
the  mortifying  conviction  that  he  didn't 
believe  she  had  ever  dropped  it  at  all 
— and  he  was  right. 

When  lunch  was  ready  it  was  Algy  who 
went  to  fetch  those  two,  and  I  noticed  he 
seemed  quite  eager  to  do  so. 

Afterwards  we  all  dispersed  again  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  woods ;  and  how 
it  had  happened  I  never  made  out,  but 
Will  and  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  deserted 
Little  Flapper  sitting  solitary  under  a  tall 
pine  and  pretending  to  be  awfully  interested 
in  watching  the  ants.  I  sent  on  Will,  and 
sat  down  beside  her  with  a  feeling  very 
like  remorse  gnawing  at  my  conscience. 
I  find  nothing  is  so  inconsistent  and 
unreliable  in  the  way  of  a  guide  as  this 
same  overrated  conscience.  I  had  done 
but  its  behests,  and  yet  I  could  not  have 
felt  more  uncomfortable  if  I  had  broken 
all  the  Ten  Commandments. 

I  was  actually  sorry  for  the  designing 
minx,  for  undoubtedly  in  her  infantine 
way  she  was  designing.  But  after  all,  her 
chief  object  had  been  a  "lark,"  and 
marriage  with  Algy  only  figured  in  her 
design  as  a  means  to  that  end.  She 
confided  to  me  something  of  her  lively 
past.  It  appeared  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  changing  schools  very  frequently,  and 
as  she  owned  to  giving  midnight  smoking 
parties  in  the  garden  of  the  last  Establish- 
ment for  Young  Ladies,  till  one  fatal  night 
when  the  party  was  abruptly  broken  up 
at  1.30  a.m.  by  the  head  mistress  in 
a  night  wrapper,  perhaps  it  was  hardly 
surprising. 

On  starting  for  the  return  voyage, 
behold  Mr.  Algy  standing  erect  in 
possession  of  the  punt,  with  Maimie 
reclining  full  length  on  my  cushions ! 
I  must  say  I  felt  disgusted  with  them 
both. 

"Will  says  he  doesn't  mind  sculling 
the  family  coach,"  Algy  explained  in 
answer  to  my  look,  for  I  said  not  a  word ; 
and  as  they  shoved  off  there  was  that 
unconscionable  Maimie  at  it  again. 

"  Waal,  I  guess  it  is  just  the  most 
purfict  thing  on  earth  to  lie  back  on  soft 
cushions  and  be  punted  by  a  tall,  strong 
man  who  has  mastered  the  art  as  you 
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have,  Mr.  Shuttleworth !  Quite  easy, 
you  say?  Like  to  teach  me?  Would 
you,  really  ?  I'd  just  love  to  learn — and 
then  as  a  reward  I'll  look  at  your  hand 
and  tell  you  all  your  faults."  She  must 
have  given  him  one  of  her  green-eyed 
shots,  for  that  foolish  boy  was  looking 
down  on  her  with  a  face  like  the  rising 
sun. 

George  Bailey  was  in  a  state  of 
depression  only  'equalled  by  that  of  the 
Little  Flapper.  They  were  both  stepping 
into  a  big  boat  with  the  air  of  those  who 
no  longer  care  what  evil  befalls  them  (I 
don't  mean  by  this  remark  any  reflection 
on  Will's  sculling),  but  I  made  them  take 
the  canoe  and  go  off  together.  Lady 
Emily  need  have  no  cause  for  anxiety 
now  !  Her  son's  wobbly  heart  was  in  the 
vanishing  punt,  and  the  lady  there  had, 
I  knew,  only  a  very  temporary  use  for  it 

It  was  not  until  four  days  later  that 
Algy  gave  me  the  following  letter  to  read. 
It  was  dated  Midnight,  the  day  of  the 
picnic. 

Dear  Algernon,— 

Only  a  few  short  hours  ago  my  dearest 
and  my  darling  lover— now,  alas  !  mine  no 
longer,  for  this  letter  is  to  say  farewell.  All 
is  now  over  between  us — I  wish  it  to  be  so. 
1  still  love  you,  and  perhaps,  to  my  misfortune, 
I  shall  do  so  all  my  life  ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  never  be  happy  married  to  you. 
I  am  not  up  to  your  people,  and  you  would 
be  ashamed  of  me  as  your  wife  and  soon  go 
off  with  smarter  girls,  as  you  did  this  after- 
noon ! 

It  is  better  to  be  miserable  a  short  time 
than  all  our  lives,  though  I  should  love  to 
have  seen  you  as  a  great  general  in  your 
military  uniform. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  confess  to  you 
before  closing  this.  1  have  never  said  any- 
thing except  the  truth  to  you  about  my 
people  and  everything  else,  but  in  one 
thing,  all  the  same,  I  deceived  you.  I 
told  you  Pa  kept  a  lot  of  horses  and 
carriages — and  so  he  does,  but  it  is  because 
he  has  a  livery  stable  at  Fulham.  I  am 
sorry  I  ever  mentioned  about  those  horses,* 
but  I  wanted  you  not  to  look  down  on  us  as 
a  family. 

All  I  said  about  loving  you  more  than 
all  the  other  lovers  I  ever  had  was  true, 
though,  and  I  can  see  now  that  I  cared 
for  you  more  than  you  did  for  me,  though 
you  did  say  that  my  eyes  were  the  most 
fetching  you  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the 


little  curl  behind  my  ear  made  you  want  to 
kiss  me  even  that  first  day  we  met  in  the 
lock. 

But   doubtless   you   said  the   same  thing 
to  Miss  Toplift  this  afternoon,  and  George 
Bailey   too,  but   him   I   only   cared   for  as 
your  friend.     Good-bye  for  ever,  Algernon. 
Believe  me  always 

Your  faithful  true  friend, 

Mildred  Gittins. 

I  must  say  I  rather  wondered  at  Algy 
showing  me  this  letter ;  it  hardly  seemed 
to  redound  to  his  credit.  But  Will,  who 
never  seems  to  be  noticing  anything,  said 
it  was  because  at  the  Horse  Show  the  day 
before  Maimie  Toplyffe  had  as  good  as 
cut  both  Algy  and  George  Bailey  and 
gone  round  the  whole  day  with  a  pale 
young  baronet  she  had  in  tow.  Will  says 
the  memory  of  past  successes  is  the  only 
thing  that  sustains  a  man  when  he  gets 
an  ugly  jar  like  that,  and  if  Algy  had  been 
a  bit  older  he  would  have  flapped  back  to 
his  Flapper  to  get  his  broken  wings 
mended. 

Well,  "there's  a  silver  lining  to  every 
cloud,"  and  one  merciful  outcome  of  this 
Riverside  Idyl  has  been  that  Algy  has 
definitely  broken  it  off  with  Flossie  Follet. 
For  I  found  he  had  actually  continued  a 
sort  of  subterranean  engagement  with  her 
through  all  these  subsequent  heart-affairs, 
not  knowing,  he  declares,  how  to  reply 
suitably  when  she  wrote  from  Germany, 
where  she  is  studying  music,  that  she  was 
going  to  be  faithful  till  death — "bis  zum 
Tode"  Her  putting  it  in  German  made 
Algy  feel  the  deathly  earnest  of  it.  But 
when  he  was  engaged  to  the  Little  Flapper, 
they  composed  a  letter  together  in  which 
he  likened  his  case  to  that  of  Romeo, 
Flossie  standing  inappropriately  enough,  I 
consider,  for  the  cruel  fair,  Rosaline,  and 
the  Flapper  for  his  final  fate,  Juliet 
Rosaline,  he  wrote,  must  forgive  and 
forget  him,  and  attribute  his  former 
sentiment  for  her  to  temporary  insanity ! 

So  now  for  the  moment  Algy  is 
absolutely  free.  Experience,  however, 
warns  me  that  he  is  on  this  very  account 
in  his  most  inflammable  condition.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  we  have  given  up  that 
house  on  the  river,  but  I  fear  there  will 
be  no  peace  for  me  anywhere  until  Algy 
is  safely  married. 
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SOME  PRECURSORS  AND   COMPETITORS. 
BY  SIR   F.    C   BURNAND. 


I. 


THERE  were  many  satirical  journals, 
pamphlets,  sheets,  and  such-like 
publications,  with  or  without  illus- 
trations, before  the  appearance  of  Punch 
in  London,  in  1832,  which,  after  passing, 
as  well  as  I  can  trace  it,  through  a  variety 
of  phases,  ended  its  short  but  compara- 
tively merry  career  in  1833,  there  or 
thereabouts.  It  had  followed  close  upon 
the  heels  of  Figaro  in  London,  1831, 
and  I  cannot  clearly  make  out  whether  or 
not  these  two  papers  were  subsequently 
incorporated  into  Punchinello,  or  whether 
they  divided  their  staff  between  Punchinello 
and  Asmodeus.  There  had  also  been 
brought  out  in  1831  The  Neiv  Comic 
Annual.     This  seems  to  have  somehow 


got    mixed   up   with    Falstaff's   Annual, 
which  appears  as  a  sub-title. 

The  illustrations  to  such  papers  at  this 
or  at  any  previous  period  were  coarsely 
executed,  and  the  artists'  work  on  political 
.or  social  subjects  differed  less  in  style 
and  treatment  from  the  caricatures  by 
Cruikshank,  Seymour  and  Gilray  than  do 
these  later  ones  from  those  of  Richard 
Doyle,  John  Leech  and  Sir  John  Tenniel. 
The  only  artists  who,  with  distinctly 
different  methods,  offer  any  opportunity 
for  occasional  comparison  with  the  work 
of  the  older,  and  far  broader,  caricaturists, 
are  Mr.  Gould  in  the  Westminster  Gazette 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed  in  Punch.  Gilray, 
Richardson,   and    others    of    that    date, 
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carried   on   the    Hogarthian   tradition   in 
caricature. 

To  go  back  as  far  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  appeared  on  Saturday, 
February  17th,  1770,  a  weekly  publication 


some  instances  by  the  final  letter. 
The  tone  of  The  Whisperer  may  be 
gathered   from    the    following   quotation, 

taken  at  haphazard  :  "  The  K ought 

to  remember  that  his  family  came  to  the 


Punch  in  London^  volume  1833,  page  125. 

"THE  KNAVE  OF  THE  CHURCH." 


in  pamphlet  form  entitled  The  Whisperer. 
This  title  is  justified  by  its  scurrilous 
matter.  The  names  of  the  personages 
therein  mentioned  were  never  given  in 
full;  only  the  initial  of  the  name  intended 
appeared,    followed    by  a   dash,    and   in 


crown  of  these  Kingdoms  by  one  revo- 
lution, and  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
lose  it  by  another."  It  was  printed  in 
London  by  "  W.  Moore,  22,  Fleet  Street." 
However,  as  The  Whisperer  was  not 
illustrated,    it    scarcely   enters    into   our 
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present  category,  except  that  it  may  have 
started  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  thing  being 
possibly  popularised  plus  illustration  and 
minus  scurrility. 

By  the  way,  preceding  this  publication 
was  The  Whisperer  Extraordinary  (1768), 
the  publication  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  divided  between  a  printer  in  London 
and  another  in  Dublin. 

"The  Satirist-,  A  Monthly  Meteor. 
Printed  for  Samuel  Tipper "  —  good 
modern  sporting  name  this — "  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  1808,  and  T.  Gillet,  Printer, 
Crown  Court,  Fleet  Street  " — this  locality 


inv1.,"  just  as  novv-a-days  Mr.  Linley 
Sambourne  not  infrequently  scribbles  in 
the  corner  of  his  drawing,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  artist  and 
the  originality  of  the  design,  "Linley  Sam- 
bourne  didit  et  inventitit"  I  am  not  quite 
certain  as  to  the  fidelity  of  my  repro- 
duction of  the  Sambournian  Latin,  but  it 
is  something  uncommonly  like  it,  and 
quite  near  enough  to  be  pleasant.  In 
the  corner  opposite  to  "  Mr.  S.  Scrutiny  " 
is  "S.  de  Wilde  sculp."  This  I  do  not 
clearly  follow.  Does  it  mean  that  Scrutiny 
drew  it  and  painted  it?  or  that  Scrutiny 


The  New  Figaro,  March  31st,  1832 


brings  us  on  the  Punch  direction— started 
October  ist,  1807,  with  a  "  Prologue  "  in 
verse  and  an  "Introduction  to  Polifcs" 
in  prose.  With  it  was  bound  up  a  long 
folded-tip  frontispiece  in  colours,  a  feature 
which  many  years  afterwards  may  have 
suggested  to  Mark  Lemon,  or  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Punchy  the  folding-up  coloured 
picture  which,  drawn  by  Leech,  and  after 
him  by  Charles  Keene,  was  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  that  unique  annual 
known  as  Punch's  Pocket  Book,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

The  coloured  pictures  in  The  Satirist 
are  generally  signed  "Sylvester  Scrutiny 


enly  "invented"  it,  and  that  "de  Wilde" 
"  sculpted  "  it,  drew  it  and  coloured  it  ? 
However,  this  is  an  expert's  business,  not 
mine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subsequent 
coloured  cartoon  work  on  The  Satirist  was 
divided  pretty  equally  between  "Sylvester 
Scrutiny"  and  Mr.  E.  Koorb,  who  may  be 
Mr.  Brook  spelt  backwards , 

The  Satirist  ran  to  fourteen  volumes, 
finishing  January  ist,  18 14,  but  was  re- 
vived June  ist,  1 8 14,  when  we  read  this 
notice  to  the  public  :  "  7 he  Satirist  has 
changed  hands  in  the  present  month." 
They  make  no  "professions"  nor  "  literary 
promises."      The     "  caricature "    in   this 
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number  is  of  Louis  XVIII.  on  his 
throne,  and  is  in  colours.  The  letter- 
press, less  brilliant  than  forcible,  shows 
The  Satirist  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  new  monarch.  The  career  of  The 
Satirist,  after  this  display  of  fireworks, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  very 
long  duration. 
George  Cruikshank,  as  is  well  known, 


penalty  for  having  the  courage  of  its 
opinions.  One  Patrick  Chalmers,  by  no 
means  a  man  of  spotless  reputation,  had 
been  convicted  of  forgery,  and  ilJohnBullf 
in  the  course  of  one  of  its  reckless  articles, 
had  twitted  Chalmers  with  his  conviction. 
Upon  which  he  brought  an  action  against 
the  proprietors  of  John  Bull  for  libel." 
The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff  Chalmers, 


Figaro  in  London,  October  7th,  1837. 


illustrated  The  Scourge,  1811  to  1816; 
and  on  July  21st,  1822,  appeared  "  The 
Weekly  Show- Up  ;  price  one  penny."  It 
was  badly  printed,  the  drawings  were 
coarse  in  execution,  and  its  matter  almost 
entirely  political.  This  in  1833  was 
followed  by  "  The  Whig-dresser ;  price 
one  penny,"  whose  tone  was  specially 
anti-O'Connellite. 

The  paper  called  John  Bull  was  bitter 
in  its  personalities,  and  in  1835  paid  the 


with  damages  at  thirty-five  pounds.  The 
style  of  journalism  representative  of  John 
Bull  of  1835  would  be  reprobated  by 
any  self-respecting  satiric  paper  started  in 
"  this  so-called  twentieth  century." 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea 
of  Punch  as  a  comic  and  satirical  paper 
was  in  the  air.  That  Punch  did  not  com- 
mence his  career  here  is  as  well  known 
to  all  as  is  the  nose  on  his  expressive 
countenance.     Whence   came   he  ?     We 
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know  the  legend  which  would  derive  his 
name  from  the  puppet  Pontius  in  the 
mediaeval  drama,  but  this  we  put  aside  as 
the  purposely  malicious  invention  of  the 
diabolical  personage  over  whom,  in  the 
genuine  legitimate  drama  of  Punch  and 
Judy,  Punch  ultimately  triumphs.  True, 
"Pontius  and  Judas"  are  suggestive  of 
Punch  and  Judy  :  indeed,  were  they  not 
so,  the  legend  would  not  have  been  worth 
invention.  But  how  comes  in  Tobias  as 
"  Toby  "  to  complete  the  trio  ?  No,  we 
must  go  back  to  prehistoric  times  for  the 


in  such  humorous  and  satirical  productions 
as  have  from  time  to  time  been  started 
by  competitors  who  never  entertained  any 
friendly  feelings  towards  Mr.  Punch  him- 
self, or  by  literary  and  artistic  craftsmen 
who,  having  served  him  for  awhile,  thought 
to  turn  their  weapons  of  wit  against  him, 
and  who  either  "  perished  in  the  attempt," 
or  withdrew  their  antagonism. 

However,  I  am  not  writing  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  theme  of  Mr.  Punch  himself, 
or,  as  he  was  in  the  old  time,  "Punch" 
tout  courts  but   am  simply  proposing    to 
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first  Punch,  and  following  the  trail  we 
shall  find  his  image  in  the  oldest  Indian 
temples  and  his  very  likeness  on  the  walls 
of  Nineveh.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  true 
Punch  craftsman  that  he  can  present  us 
with  such  a  figure  of  Punch  as  shall  be  in 
certain  respects  the  artist's  own  creation, 
and  yet  clearly  traceable  to  one  great 
original  idea.  As  the  spirit  of  Punch  will 
of  course  be  found  in  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  when  you  come  across  them, 
as  you  may  do  at  the  British  Museum 
and  other  happy  hunting  grounds,  so  is 
this  same  spirit  evident  in  varying  degrees 


take  a  retrospective  view,  imperfect 
and  incomplete  as  it  must  necessarily 
be,  of  predecessors  that  may  be  found 
to  our  hand,  inviting  my  readers  to 
examine  certain  specimens  of  "Punch 
in  London ,"  which  came  out  "Saturday, 
Jan.  14,  1832,  Price  one  Penny"  just 
six  years  before  Punch,  that  is,  the 
present  representative  of  the  English 
Punch  family  (or,  as  our  American 
cousins  persist  in  styling  him,  "your 
London  Punch,"  and  I  don't  find  fault 
with  this  exclusiveness,  provided  always 
it   be   understood   that   Punch  from  this 
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London,  March  18,  184*. 


One  Penny. 


OUB  HAKE  AJTD  ADDRESS. 


Trot  "  SHOWMAN  "  presents  his  com- 
pliments and  h»  portrait  to  the,  Jlritish 
.Public,  and  introduces  himself  as  a 
pervm  w^jo  intends  exhibiting  tlie  Prr- 
rnt  of  th<*  day  in  their  true  B~lit. 

In  PohtM-»  he  will  attack  ov<ry  side 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  will 
patronise  no  nart*s«-scfp?d'iii>rr  parties. 
With  regard  to  die  Currency  Question 
he  need  hardly  Hate  that  he  will  issue 
his  own  paper,  which  wiD  be  exchanged 
for  copper  on  orenr  poeeibh>  occasion. 
The  publisher  wfll  ho  liberal— in  his 
allowance  to  (he  trade ;  hut  will  uot.  it  . 
is  hoped,  testify  such  a  "Iotc  of  cliangtj" 
an  might  induce  him  to  keep  threepence 
out  of  a  fourpenny  pice*,  tendered  in  pay- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  PiTrrr-SHDW. 

The  SoowhaK  will  occ&tionally  Ro- 
t»cw  Book*,  and,  what  U  dwtJ  will  road 
them.  He  will  not  cut  up  work*  with 
the  pen  previously  to  doing  to  with  the 
paper  knife. 

In  Theatrical  matters  lie  will  be 
"jost,"  whether  or  not  managers  bo 
"generous."  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  critic*,  like  clergymen,  cannot  offi- 
ciate without "  taking  orders. "  He  will 
not  mpport  Her  Majesty'*  Thoatro 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  "old 
original  Opera  House :"  some  things— 
liats  for  instance— are  not  unproved  by 
apr ;  nor  will  he  attack  the  riral  estab- 
lishment on  account  of  its  bains;  situate 
in  the  ricinity  of  Sewn  Dials. 

With  regard  to  the  Newspapers  the  SnomiAX  need 
only  mention  that  he  wul  cnitirate  the  fourth  estate 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  production  of  a  large  crop  of  joke*. 
II«  will  be  constantly  picking  hok-i  in  the  "happy 
bToadaheet  which  not  e'en  critics  crrticute;"  and,  in  fine, 
wdl  allow  himself  the  greatest  liberty  with  the  Press. 

In  tr»paragTepbepubfc*badundert)ieh*>adnr  'Tin* 

and  Ne«di»s  "  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 

points,  which  it  m  hoped  will  be  found  not  deficient  iu 

sharpness,  and  always  of  the  best-tempered  description. 


oei  rosrvM 


The  "  Distorting  fiUW'win,  by  caricotnrcs  of  a  norel 
style,  reflect  severely  on  all  those  w!«j  may  be  presented 
throngh  its  "  happy  medium."  Tho  SnomiA*  asserts, 
without  fear  of  con  trad*  lion,  tliat  it  will  exhibit  eomc 
totally  new  features,  although  not  of  a  very  Battering'; 
character. 

Tho  Showmas  will  bo  general  in  his  satire,  but  par- 
ticular a»  to  whether  it  be  merited.  Whenever  be  find, 
himself  "  colled  upon"  he  will  of  coarse  hare  the  pcrsce. 
doing  so  "  shown  up." 


••THE  PUPPET  SHOW." 
A  facsinti.'e  of  the  front  page  of  A'o.   i. 
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central  Urbi  appeals  to  the  Orbi terrarum) 
made  his  bow  in  Fleet  Street 

This  Punch  in  London,  a  small  affair, 
with  woodcuts  by  Cruikshank  and  Sey- 
mour, appeared  when  Charles  Kemble 
was  the  actor-manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  when  Irving  of  the  "  Unknown 
Tongues "  was  preaching,  and  when  Sir 
Martin  Archer  Shee  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Pantomime  at  Christmas 
divided  the  honours  with  tragedy,  for 
Grimaldi  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
At  this  period   it  was  that   the  Duke  of 


illustration.  The  letterpress  was  crowded 
out ;  but  that  the  effect  was  an  improve- 
ment no  one  would  venture  to  aver.  Its 
special  attraction  lay  in  the  "cuts"  by 
Robert  Cruikshank  and  Seymour,  the 
latter  not  being  by  any  means  seen  here 
at  his  best,  as  he  always  was  when 
depicting  cockneys  "out  a  'untiii',"  or 
characters,  like  Mr.  Winkle,  shooting, 
riding,  or  fishing. 

There  was  The  English  Figaro  in 
1832,  January  21st,  and  The  New  Figaro, 
March    17th    of    the    same   year,    which 


Figaro  in  London ,  June  24th,  1837. 


Cumberland  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
used  to  take  little  Princess  Victoria  out 
a-walking  in  the  Park;  that  Braham  at 
sixty  years  of  age  was  singing  "  as  if  he 
had  only  just  turned  twenty -five " ;  and 
Miss  Romer,  the  sweet  vocalist,  was  being 
mentioned  by  the  critics  as  "a  girl  of 
great  promise." 

Punch  in  London  partook  of  the 
character  of  the  period,  and  was  what  we 
should  now  consider  rather  more  than 
less  indecorous,  occasionally  indulging 
in  profanity.  This  continued  till  1832, 
when  it  burst  into  a  perfect  full  bloom  or 


was  brought  out  when  The  London  Spy, 
Punchinello,  The  Parrot,  and  Punch  in 
London  were  all  in  full  swing.  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  were  the, 
principal  butts,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  attacked.  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett  ("a 
youth  calling  himself  so ")  and  Henry 
Mayhew  fell  foul  of  the  editor  of  The 
New  Figaro,  who  retorted  sharply. 

On  January  21st,  1832,  we  have  a  very 
free-and-easy  publication  entitled  A  Slap 
at  the  Church,  "  price  \d."  which,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  touched 
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on  very  dangerous  ground,  and  thought 
nothing  of  quoting  Scripture  to  its 
purpose  and  trifling  with  the  most  sacred 
subjects.  This  Slap  was  followed  in  1833 
by  The  DeviFs  Memorandum  Book,  or 
As/node  us  in  London.  Cruikshank  was  not 
on  this  paper  ;  the  illustrations  being  by 
Seymour  and  (as  far  as  I  can  decipher  the 
signature — I  fear  incorrectly)  Homegold. 
We  have  already  noticed  how  the  writers 
who  had  their  "slap  at  the  Church"  quoted 
Scripture,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotation  that,  in  a  leading 
article  of  this  Memorandum  Book,  headed 
The     DeviFs    Dream,    the    "advanced" 


The  Weekly  Puppet  Shmv,  a  comic 
paper  in  the  Whig  interest — Hood  or  Hook 
would  have  styled  it  "a  Whigly  comic  " — 
appeared  January  30th,  1832.  It  was 
roughly  illustrated,  and  it  died,  unwept, 
August  4th,  1832.  Whether  its  decease 
was  brought  about  by  the  incursion  of 
The  Schoolmaster  at  Home,  June  9th  of 
the  same  year,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  Schoolmaster  was  anti-ecclesiastical, 
waggish,  and  Whiggish.  The  Schoolmaster 
cost  only  a  penny,  which  seems  at  that 
period  to  have  been  the  usual  price  for 
these  "illustrated  comics." 

Then   the   Tories    ventured    into    the 


CARTOON  FROM   THE  PUPPET  SHOIV. 


writer  went  one  better :  "  The  Cathedral 
Church  of  Hell  had  tolled  in  solemn 
chimes  One  !  All  Hell  was  hushed  in 
repose,  save  ever  and  anon  the  clanking  of 
chains  of  the  doomed  ones  or  the  squal- 
ling of  some  sucking  demons,"  and  so  on  ! 
Royalty,  Church  and  State  are  attacked 
ruthlessly.  It  is  "  slay  and  spare  not " 
with  these  writers.  It  is  embellished  with 
not  a  few  spirited  woodcuts,  and  then 
in  a  flash,  in  one  sheet  of  flame, 
Asmodeus  vanishes.  What  became  of 
him  ?  Asmodeus  pens  an  answer  to  a 
,;  correspondent"  informing  him  that  "a 
letter  will  be  left  for  Satan  junior  at  our 
publishers '."  That  is  all.  Then  Asmodeus 
is  heard  of  and  seen  no  more. 


arena  of  satiric  and  comic  journalism, 
producing  in  1833  (January  51I1)  The 
Whig  Dresser,  an  anti-O'Connell  organ. 
The  poet  of  the  paper  thus  addresses  the 
Great  Liberator : 

In  spite  of  your  ranting,  in  spite  of  your  vow, 
Of  "six  hundred  scoundrels"  the  biggest  art 

thou  ! 
Rascally  Daniel,  mind  what  you  say, 
Or  you  will  soon  have  the  Devil  to  pay  ! 

This  was  a  parody  on  "  Gentle  Zitella," 
a  ballad  in  The  Brigand,  which,  sung 
originally  by  Wallack,  achieved  a  popularity 
that  lasted  for  some  twenty  years.  "  When 
that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy"  Gentle  Zitella 
won  my  admiration,  not  merely  on  account 
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of  the  catching  melody,  but  by  reason  of 
a  picture  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  song, 
representing  an  affected-looking  brigand,  of 
Spanish  or  Italian  nationality,  singing  to  a 
demure  maiden  in  a  short  skirt  and  dainty 
"  pumps "  (so  suitable  for  a  mountain 
pass,  where  the  scene  was  laid),  while 
accompanying  himself  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  possible  on  a  "  gay  guitar." 

In  The  London  Policeman,  Saturday, 
November  23rd,  1833,  price  one  penny, 
appears  for  the  first  time  a  full-page 
cartoon  crowded  with  Parliamentary  figures. 


ridicule.  Seymour  was  responsible  for 
the  pictures,  all  small  woodcuts,  and  there 
was  no  "cartoon." 

Figaro  in  London  (1832)  was  very 
severe  on  the  members  of  the  Garrick 
Club,  and  on  Planche*  (author  of  so  many 
elegant  extravaganzas  written  for  Madame 
Vestris  and  Charles  Mathews),  whom 
Figaro  always  styles  "  Planche,  Esquire," 
taking  care  to  tell  its  readers  how 
"he  once  kept  a  shop  for  pattens  in 
(some)  Street,  Golden  Square."  Nor  did 
Figaro   spare  Poole,  the  author  of  Paul 


THE  C1I03HAM   ENCAMPMENT. 
This  woodcut,  from  The  Puppet  Show,  is  obviously  inspired  by  ihe  Punch  pictures  of  John  Leech. 


With  the  third  volume  of  Figaro  in 
London,  1834,  the  original  projector  of 
this  paper,  who  was  also  its  editor,  retired, 
and  announces  that  he  "was  no  longer 
responsible  for  anything  that  might  appear 
in  any  periodical  bearing  the  title  of 
Figaro" 

The  Figaro  had  been  run  in  the  Whig 
interest,  and  "  Drumming  out  of  the 
Tories  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  its  leading 
articles ;  but  though  the  management 
was  changed,  yet  in  1835,  vol.  iv.,  the 
Tories  were   still   the   object  of  Figaro's 


Pry,  in  which  character  Liston  "took  the 
town,"  and,  many  years  afterwards,  was 
followed  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  by 
Wright,  and  in  our  own  day  by  J.  L.  Toole. 
Figaro  in  London  finished  August  10th, 
j  839 —at  least,  I  cannot  find  any  of  its 
numbers  after  this  date.  It  extends  to 
eight  volumes.  Figaro  had  an  article  not 
in  the  best  possible  taste,  nor  remarkable 
for  its  loyal  tone  towards  the  young 
Queen,  wherein  he  advises  Lord  Mayor 
Cowan  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  if  they 
are    to    "dine    at    a  table   immediately 
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below  Her  Majesty,"  on  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  to  the  City,  either  to  "insist 
on  dining  with  the  Queen,  or  to  dispense 
m  to/0  with  Her  Majesty's  presence."  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  Figaro  had  gone 
into  mourning  for  William  IV.,  and  had 
attacked  the  Times  for  its  tone  towards 
the  bte  King.  Evidently  Figaro  had  not 
decided  what  line  he  was  going  to  take. 

On  the  last  page  of  Figaro,  June  24th, 
1837,  appears  an  advertisement  :  "  Pub- 
lished this  day,  No.  1  of  Sam  Welter, 
or  The  Humorous  Philosopher,  a  weekly 
journal  of  Wit  and  Humour  edited  by 
Sam  Slick,  price  one  penny,  and  in 
monthly  parts  4^."  I  regret  that  the 
above  announcement  is  all  I  know  of 
this  Sin*  IVeller,  with  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  Charles  Dickens  had  anything 
whatever  to  do. 

The  Puppet  Show,  which  had  been 
started,  as  I  have  said,  in  1832,  and 
disappeared,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  was  resuscitated 
in  1848  by  the  Vizetelly  Brothers,  and 
illustrated  by  Hine,  Gavarni,  some  artist 
who  signed  "  C.  A.,"  and  some  one  who 
imitated  Doyle  (when  he  was  at  his  worst, 
as  Doyle  could  be,  in  a  cartoon  with  a 
couple  of  figures)  without  giving  any 
signature.  From  inherent  evidence  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  if  Albert  Smith 
had  just  then  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Punch,  he  was  one  of  The  Puppet 
Show's  chief  contributors.  The  Puppet 
Show  r>oldly  attacked  Punch  for  charging 
threepe  nee  when  you  can  get  a  "  better 
Paper"  (of  course  The  Puppet  Show)  "  for 


a  penny."  To  which  Punch — not  "  Mr. 
Punch  "  be  it  observed — is  represented 
as  sadly  replying  that  "  the  article  is 
so  heavy  he  can't  sell  it  for  less."  The 
drawing  is  rather  better  than  the  usual 
run  of  Puppet  Show  pictures,  but  the 
figure  of  John  Bull  is  distinctly  remi- 
niscent of  one  by  Doyle. 

At  this  point — which  is  near  enough  to 
the  "  first  appearance  "  of  Mr.  Punch,  or 
rather  of  "  Punch,"  for  only  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  he  had  the 
magisterial  prefix  to  his  name — in  1841,  we 
may  leave  the  predecessors  and  consider 
his  contemporaries,  all,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  started  in  open  hostility 
to  him,  .and  not  a  few,  after  a  brief  or  in 
some  cases  a  fairly  long  and  sometimes 
brilliant  career,  ending  in  sudden  and 
effectual  collapse.  The  Puppet  Show,  just 
mentioned,  was  one  of  these,  dead  in  1832 
and  reincarnated  J848,  seven  years  after 
the  advent  of  Punch,  and  when  he  was 
pretty  firmly  seated.  Having  dismissed 
the  imitative  Puppet  Show,  I  will  address 
myself  to  Dioge/zes,  and  in  due  course 
return  to  the  contemplation  of  the  jovial 
Man  in  the  Moon,  which  I  fancy  (for  it  is 
undated)  must  have  first  appeared  between 
1848  and  1850,  as  I  remember  how  I 
delighted  in  it  when  a  boy  about  twelve 
years  old,  though  of  course  quite  unable 
to  appreciate  its  strange  antipathy  to 
Punch,  my  own  affection  being  divided, 
quite  fairly,  between  the  two.  So  if  you 
please  I  will  first  take  Diogenes,  and  then 
consider  the  exceptional  case  of  The  Man 
in  the  Moon. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WITH  SOME  OF  THE  NEW  WINTER  COSTUMES. 
BY  FREDERIC   LEES. 


YOUNG  America,  conscious  of  her 
strength  and  eager  to  use  it,  is 
again  thirsting  for  fresh  conquests. 
For  a  long  time  past  her  pioneers  in  trade 
have  found  outlets  in  every  part  of  the 
world  for   her   inexhaustible   commercial 
wealth,  and  in  not  a  few  countries  have 
out-distanced 
all  rivals  in  the 
keen    struggle 
for  supremacy. 
Victory       has 
made  her  am- 
bitious.     She 
has  secured  a 
fair  portion  of 
the     world's 
trade ;     but, 
judging  by  re- 
cent     events, 
she       now 
aspires    to    a 
monopoly     of 
the  whole. 

The  in- 
vasion of 
London  by 
transatlantic 
financiers  is 
too  ancient 
history  to  call 
for  more  than 
mere  mention. 
It  is  one  of 
the  next  moves 
in  the  Ameri- 
can trade 
campaign  to 
which  I  would 
here  draw 
attention — the 
projected  in- 
vasion of  Paris. 
Not  that  la 
ville  lumtire  is 
by  any  means  unknown 
business  men.  As  in  the 
great  European  city,  American  houses 
have  been  established  there  for  years, 
and  have  flourished  to  the  detriment  of 
native  firms.  Thus,  American  insurance 
companies — owners  of  some  of  the  finest 


Photo  by  Bat's: onas  <5»  Taponier. 

An  outdoor  costume. 


to    American 
case  of  every 


buildings  in  the  capital — are  rapidly 
obtaining  most  of  the  business  which 
formerly  went  to  old-fashioned  French 
concerns ;  whilst  American  boot  shops 
and  American  groceries,  which  do  an 
enormous  trade,  are  found  almost  e\ery- 
where.     Regarded  in  that  light,  Paris  was 

invaded  long 
ago.  But  the 
real  invasion 
has  yet  to  take 
place — the  in- 
vasion of  Paris 
by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth White, 
President  of 
the  Dress- 
makers' Pro- 
tective Asso- 
ciation  of 
America. 
Parisian  dress- 
makers, ac- 
cording to  this 
lady,  are  no 
longer  capable 
of  evolving 
original  styles 
in  dress,  and 
most  of  the 
dresses  pur- 
chased in  Paris 
by  American 
women  are  not 
French  at  all, 
but  made  from 
ideas  gathered 
in  the  United 
States!  Whilst 
willing  to 
credit  Euro- 
pean couturiers 
with  marvel- 
lous taste  for 
colour,  and 
Parisian  workwomen  with  a  genius  for 
needlework,  she  sees  no  reason  at  all  why 
American  dressmakers  (who  are  said  to 
be  unconscious  how  clever  they  are) 
should  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
large  Paris  houses.  Miss  White  and  her 
collaborators  have,  therefore,  decided  to 
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open  first  of  all  an  establishment  in  Paris, 
and,  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  as  she 
has  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  shops 
in  London  and  Vienna. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  astonishment 
of  Parisian  dressmakers  on   reading  this 


seriously    menaced,    so    defended    them 
with  all  possible  vigour. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my 
opinion  on  Miss  White's  scheme  better 
than  by  relating  to  you  a  little  Hindoo 
story  which  I  read  some  time  ago,"  said 


Photo  by  Boissuftas  <S*  Tapunier. 


An  evening  dress. 


novel  declaration  of  war.  Some  whom 
I  consulted  on  the  subject  treated  it  as 
a  huge  joke,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
got  to  discuss  the  matter  seriously.  It 
was  to  them  a  typical  example  of  American 
"bluff."  Others,  however,  regarded  their 
positions,  if  not  in    danger,  as  at    least 


a  certain  couturier,  whose  name  has  been 
a  household  word  amongst  fashionably 
dressed  Englishwomen  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  "  Let  me  tell  it  you  very 
briefly.  In  the  province  of  Punjab  is  an 
ancient  and  much  venerated  temple,  in 
which  the  Brahmins  formerly  taught  the 
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Brahmin  law  of  love.  Now,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  it  happened  that  some  of  the 
younger  worshippers  contended  that  the 
ancient     law    required     reforming.       So, 


travel,  until,  one  evening,  they  perceived 
among  the  trees  the  walls  of  a  temple, 
which,  in  the  dim  light,  they  took  to 
be    their   goal.      But,   on   drawing   near, 
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A  visiting  dress. 


disdaining  the  wise  counsels  of  their 
elders,  they  set  out  into  the  forest,  without 
guides  and  without  the  slightest  idea 
where  they  were  going,  on  a  journey  of 
discovery.      For    many    days    did    they 


they  started  back  in  confusion  ;  for  the 
sanctuary  which  they  prided  themselves 
on  having  discovered  was  the  one  they 
should  never  have  left.  In  spite  of  their 
ardent  wish  for  independence  and  reform, 
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they  had  returned  to  the  spot  whence 
they  started :  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  moving  forward,  they  had 
in  reality  been  walking  in  a  circle." 

After  a  pause,  as  though  to  givey  me 
time  to  seize  the  moral  of  his  tale,  the 
great  dressmaker  continued  : 

"A  similar  fate  is  in  store  for  the 
courageous  ladies  who  would  wrest  our 
laurels  from  us.     Believe  me,  they  much 


"  But  is  it  not  true,"  I  inte-posed, 
"  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
women  who  are  every  bit  as  well  dressed 
as  Parisians  ?  " 

"  Certainly  there  are  a  great  many. 
But  are  they  not  in  borrowed  plumes? 
The  dresses  which  they  wear  all  come 
from  Paris — and  will,  I  assure  you, 
continue  to  do  so.  I  have  perfect  faith 
in   that   good  taste   and  native  elegance 
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A  tailor-made  dress. 


exaggerate  their  knowledge  and  power 
when  they  contend  they  can  do  without 
French  instruction  and  French  traditions. 
Anybody  knowing  Paris  well  has  no  need 
t0  be  told  that  the  Parisian  style  of  dress 
a*  the  present  time  is  the  logical  outcome 
°f  the  great  styles  of  former  days.  We 
k^'e  behind  us  ten  centuries  of  elegance 
and  refinement — that  is,  the  present  art  of 
dressmaking  is  the  result  of  ten  centuries 
°f  careful  study  and  hard  work.  The 
Parisian  style,  in  short,  is  a  thing  unique." 


which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
qualities  of  Parisian  women.  Give  any 
little  workgirl  you  like  ten  yards  of  spotted 
satinette,  twenty  yards  of  common  lace, 
and  a  piece  of  real  silk,  and  leave  her 
with  them  for  a  day  or  two,  and,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  dress 
which  she  plans  and  makes  will  bear  the 
unmistakable  hall-mark  of  Paris.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  we  have 
been  threatened  with  annihilation.  After 
the   war  of    1870-71    German   countries 
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decreed  the  death  of  French  elegance. 
The  Empress  of  Germany  herself  set  the 
fashion.  Vienna  servilely  copied  Berlin 
styles.  But  a  pretty  woman  does  not 
care  to  be  badly  dressed.  Real  diamonds 
and  pearls  are  not  set  in  common  metals. 
Little  by  little  the  ladies  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  came  back  to  Paris  for  their 
dresses.  At  the  time  of  the  1878 
Exhibition  some  of  the  large  dressmaking 
establishments  doubled  their  receipts,  and 
since  that  time  business  has  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent." 

"  You  will  admit,  however,  that 
Americans  are  capable  of  making  pretty 
dresses? — I  mean,  they  are  able  to  turn 
out  really  first-class  work  as  regards  make 
and  finish  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
they  are  able  to  copy  a  dress  correctly. 
But  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  to  create  a  new  style  of  dress.  Some- 
times they  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
imitate  us,  and  produce  monstrosities — as, 
for  instance,  when  they  put  Renaissance 
sleeves  on  a  Louis  XV.  dress.  What 
they  lack  is  style,  tradition,  and,  some- 
times, science.  All  they  know  they  have 
learnt  in  Paris.  Is  it  not  true  that  every 
year  dressmakers'  agents  come  over  to 
Paris  and  take  back  to  the  United  States 
thousands  of  model  costumes?  If  we 
were  not  ahead  of  all  other  nations  in  this 
art  of  dress,  if  Americans  could  make 
dresses  as  chic  as  those  we  produce,  do 
you  think  they  would  take  all  this  trouble 
and  go  to  all  the  expense  which  it 
entails  ?  " 

One  could  hardly  find  a  more  striking 
argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of 
Parisian  fashions  than  this  last.  I  would 
that  the  projectors  of  this  forthcoming 
American  invasion  could  see  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  the  Place  Venddme,  the  Rue 
Auber,  and  other  "  dressmakers'  streets  " 
in  the  Op6ra  quarter  during  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in 
September;  for  the  scene  which  they 
would  witness  would,  I  think,  prove  to 
them  the  futility  of  their  efforts.  Com- 
mission agents  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  hurrying  hither  and 
thither.  You  collide  with  them  in  the 
streets,  opposite  the  big  dressmaking 
shops,  and  are  almost  carried  off  your 
feet  on  the  staircases  and  in  the  passages 
of  those  humming  hives  of  work.  Every 
one  of  those  eager  men  and  women  has  the 
same  fixed  idea — to  obtain  the  choicest, 


most  typically  Parisian  dresses  and  hats. 
On  their  success  depends  the  satisfying 
of  wealthy  ladies  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  who  wish  to 
be  as  well  dressed  as  Parisian  ladies 
without  the  trouble  of  coming  across  the 
Atlantic.  These  model  dresses  and  hats 
are  taken  back  to  the  United  States,  and, 
with  modifications,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
details  are  concerned,  are  copied  over 
and  over  again.  American  dressmakers, 
as  my  friend  the  couturier  said,  are  able 
to  copy,  but  they  are  incapable  of  creating 
these  masterpieces  in  silk  and  lace. 
Consult  any  one  of  these  commission 
agents  on  the  subject,  and  I  warrant  he  or 
she  will  frankly  confess  the  truth  of  this. 
It  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  have 
a  conversation  on  this  very  topic  with  the 
representative  of  a  New  York  firm,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  M  iss 
White's  plans  were  doomed  to  failure. 
That  lady  seems  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  American  dressmaking  houses 
were  established  in  Paris,  commission 
agents,  inspired  by  patriotic  motives, 
would  apply  there  for  their  model  costumes 
rather  than  to  French  firms. 

"  She  was  never  more  mistaken  in  her 
life,"  said  my  acquaintance.  "  Just  think, 
for  a  moment,  what  the  result  of  our 
applying  to  the  American  firms  would  be. 
Our  customers  in  the  United  States  are 
anxious  to  have  dresses  signed  Paquin 
and  Beer  and  Redfern — dresses  having 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  Princes 
of  dress.  Do  you  think  they  would  be 
satisfied  if  we  returned  with  costumes 
signed  White,  Conger  &  Co.  ?  Not  that 
I  mean  to  say  the  creations  of  these 
ladies  might  not  be  very  beautiful.  They 
might  be  every  bit  as  good  as  those  of 
well-known  Parisian  firms,  but  they  would 
not  be  what  our  customers  had  sent  us 
over  to  procure.  The  inevitable  result 
of  such  an  action  on  our  part  would  be 
financial  ruination.  Instead  of  patronising 
our  houses  in  New  York  and  other  great 
cities,  American  ladies  would  get  their 
dresses  direct  from  Paris. 

Ample  corroboration  of  this  view  was 
obtained  in  my  conversations  with  the 
heads  of  the  firms  with  whom  these 
commission  agents  have  such  extensive 
dealings.  M.  Beer,  for  instance,  declared 
that  Miss  White's  ideas  were  quie 
impracticable,  adding  that  none  of  the 
American  dressmakers  who  purchased  his 
creations  had  mentioned  a  word  on  the 
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subject  to  him,  from  which  he  judged 
that  the  members  of  the  Dressmakers' 
Protective  Association  of  America  were 
in  the  minority.  "And  without  unanimity 
they  can  do  nothing."  At  Francis',  in 
the  Rue  Auber,  which  does  as  large  a 
business  with   Americans   as   any   dress- 


M.  Paquin  and  Mr.  Redfern  were  of  the 
opinion  that  an  American  dressmaking 
establishment  would  never  succeed  as 
long  as  its  founder  refused  to  employ 
French  workwomen.  Let  me  here 
explain  that  it  is  the  avowed  intention 
of    Miss    White    and    her    collaborators 
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A  dress  for  town. 


maker  in  the  capital,  I  was  told  it  was 
absurd  to  try  to  alter  the  existing  state  of 
^,ngs.  A  few  American  women  might 
patronise  Miss  White  because  they 
felt  their  countrywomen  deserved  their 
sup'port,  but  the  majority  were  too 
anxious  to  appear  smartly  dressed  to 
sac*ifice  their  appearance   to   patriotism. 


to  employ  none  but  American  workers 
"from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom." 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Redfern,  "  such  an 
arrangement  is  doomed  to  failure.  There 
are  no  workers  in  the  world—and  I  speak 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  French,  American,  and  English  work- 
people    so  artistic   as    the    French.     An 
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American  dressmaker  starting  a  business 
in  Paris  would  have  to  follow  my  own 
example  and  employ  Frenchwomen,  other- 
wise he  would  be  hopelessly  behindhand 
in  the  race  of  fashion." 

Everybody  is  agreed  on  that  point. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  French  capital,  its  surroundings,  the 


Mayence  was  so  fortunate  as  to  engage 
some  Parisian  workmen  who  had  had  to 
flee  their  country  for  political  reasons. 
The  work  which  they  produced  was  a 
marvel  of  good  taste  and  skill.  For  some 
time  they  gave  their  employer  every 
satisfaction ;  but  after  a  few  years  he 
noticed   there   was   a   falling   off    in   the 
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A  tea  gown. 


thousand-and-one  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  brightest  city  in  the  world, 
which  is  favourable  to  artistic  production. 
Whatever  some  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  surroundings  is  very  powerful  indeed. 
Many  cases  to  prove  this  might  be  cited, 
but  one  example  will  suffice.  Not  long 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  a  gold- 
smith  in    a    large    way   of    business    at 


quality  of  their  work.  It  began  to  change 
its  character,  it  became  influenced  by 
German  art ;  and,  instead  of  teaching 
their  fellow-workmen  to  work  in  the 
Parisian  style,  they  themselves,  by  slow 
degrees,  wrought  in  the  German  style. 
Identically  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
case  of  Parisian  dressmakers  who  go  to 
the  provinces  or  n broad.  From  time  to 
time  they  find  it  is  necessary  to  return  in 
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order  to  get  ideas.  To  assure  success, 
an  American  dressmaking  establishment 
in  Paris  would,  therefore,  have  to  employ 
Parisian  workwomen.  But  in  that  case 
it  would  no  longer  be  American ;  it 
would  be  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  Redfern's,  the  head  of  which  is  an 
Englishman,  or  Worth's,  now  under  the 
control  of  the  son  of  its  English  founder ; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  thoroughly  French. 

But  Miss  White  being  fully  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  accom- 
plished workgiri  known  as  "  Mimi  Pinson," 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  she  will  encounter.  First  of  all, 
what  American  workgiri,  accustomed  to  the 
comparatively  high  wages  and  luxurious 
life  of  the  United  States,  will  be  content 
with  the  miserable  pittance  and  hard 
existence  of  the  average  Parisian  ouvricre  ? 
The  rate  of  payment  in  the  large  Paris 
dressmaking  establishments  is  so  low  that 
only  a  girl  who  has  learnt  to  economise 
like  "  Mimi  Pinson  "  could  possibly  make 
ends  meet.  In  one  large  house,  the 
Maison  Doeuillet — and  it  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  others —les  petitcs 
mains  are  paid  from  2fr.  50  to  3ft.  75 
(is.  to  3x.  i£d.)  a  day;  whilst  ordinary 
hands  get  but  4fr.  to  6fr.  (35.  $d.  to  5*.). 
And  they  work  for  these  small  wages  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  a  day  !  I  wonder  if 
ladies  who  frequently  give  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  pounds  for  a  single 
dress  ever  think  of  the  poor,  half-starved 
girls  who  have  toiled  so  long  to  produce 
their  fine  clothes  ?  Profits  in  dress- 
making are  exceedingly  large,  but  they  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  head  of  the  firm, 
his  designers  and  saleswomen.  The  last 
named,  who  are  known  as  premieres  szaxn 
from  ;£i2  to  ^40  a  month,  not  counting 
a  percentage  on  the  sales,  which 
frequently  increases  their  salaries  to  a 
figure  considerably  larger  than  the  income 
of  a  French  Cabinet  Minister.  The  head 
of  the  firm  is  gladly  willing  to  pay  them 
handsomely,  for  he  knows  that  his  own 
profits  depend  upon  their  tact  and  skill 
in  dealing  with  customers. 

And  now  let  me  ask  a  question.  Miss 
White  might  possibly  replace  Parisian 
hy  American  workgirls  by  paying  them 
higher  than  current  wages ;  but  could 
she  do  without  the  invaluable  services  of 
these  Parisian  premieres  ? 

Another  equally  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  designing  of  dresses. 
Naturally,  this  work  falls  to  the  head  of 


the  firm ;  but,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  he  has  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a  host  of  collaborators.  We  will 
presume  that  Miss  White  has  as  profound 
a  knowledge  of  historic  costumes  as  any 
of  the  great  Parisian  couturiers,  and  that 
she  knows  how  to  make  use  of  the 
collections  of  prints  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  the  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  and 
other  places  where  ideas  for  "modern 
styles "  are  obtained  by  dressmakers. 
Thus  equipped,  she  might  bo  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  towards  creating  a  master- 
piece— and  yet  just  miss  the  mark.  For 
the  cleverest  designer  is  bound  to  fail 
without  the  assistance  of  the  lace-makers, 
the  embroiderers,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  silks  and  passementeries,  who  bring  him 
their  latest  designs.  These  collaborators, 
however,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  render 
the  dressmaker  a  service.  Infinitely 
more  valuable,  sometimes,  is  the  advice 
which  he  receives  from  his  customers. 
These  refined  and  highly  cultured  ladies, 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy  for 
the  most  part,  whose  mothers  and  possibly 
grandmothers  have  patronised  the  same 
dressmaker,  suggest  all  sorts  of  innova- 
tions and  changes  in  detail  in  dresses 
submitted  to  their  approval.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  dressmaker  does  not  fail 
to  profit  by  these  suggestions,  and  so 
produces  a  costume  which  is  the  quint- 
essence of  Paris  fashion. 

A  story  which  admirably  illustrates  this 
recently  came  to  my  notice.  A  wealthy 
Russian  dressmaker  came  over  to  Paris 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  purchase  model 
costumes;  but,  though  he  was  shown  a 
large  number  at  one  of  the  oldest  firms, 
founded  in  1847,  not  one  satisfied  him. 
Looking  round  the  show-room,  however, 
he  suddenly  espied  a  dress  which  was 
about  to  be  delivered  to  its  owner. 

"  There's  the  very  thing  I  want ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Why  didn't  you  show  me 
that?" 

"  Because  it  was  specially  created  for 
a  well-known  Parisian  lady,"  replied  the 
dressmaker  ;  "  and  you  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  reproduce  for  dealers 
designs  in  which  customers  have  them- 
selves collaborated." 

The  Russian  dressmaker  would  not, 
however,  accept  this  as  a  reason  for  being 
deprived  of  such  exquisite  toilettes  as  the 
one  in  question ;  he  insisted  on  having 
a  number  of  similar  costumes  made  for 
him,  and  declared  a  willingness   to  pay 
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the  couturier  his  own  price.  The  Russian 
knew  what  he  was  about :  he  had  secured 
a  choice  example  of  the  real  Parisian 
dress,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  except  in 
the  salons  of  fashionable  people.  I  very 
much  doubt  if  such  dresses  as  these  ever 
find  their  way  into  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  doubtless  for  that  reason  that  Miss 
White  and  her  friends  think  the  production 
of  Parisian  styles  such  an  easy  matter.' 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  American 
nation,  full  of  all  the  ardour  of  youth, 
possesses  many  rare  qualities.  She  is 
endowed  with  a  strength  of  will  and  a 
power  of  assimilation  which  are  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  worlJ.  In  the  building 
of  bridges  and  locomotives,  in  all 
businesses  allied  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
she  has  taken  a  foremost  place  amongst 
rival  nations.  Finance  has  been  studied 
by  her  sons  as  it  has  never  been  studied 
before,  and  the  power  of  money  applied 
in  ways  which  would  have  dumfounded 
our  forefathers.  In  short,  in  all 
matters  concerning  business  she  has 
shown  herself  to  have  a  special  aptitude. 
But,  outside  the  limited  circle  of  finance 
and  commerce,  she  has  yet  to  prove  that 
she  is  on  an  equality  with  some  of  the 
old  nations  of  Europe.  In  this  matter 
of  art,  for  instance,  America  has  yet 
to  show  that  she  is  instilled  with  that 
keen  artistic  sense  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Latin 
races. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  contend 
that  this  young  nation  possesses  an  art  of 
its  own,  but  the  opinion  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
spreading  it  abroad.  Competent  critics 
are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  American  school,  but  they 
emphatically  deny  that  its  art  is  a 
spontaneous,  natural  growth,  like  the  art 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  American 
art,  as  seen  in  the  work  of  her  painters 
and  sculptors,  is  an  unmistakable  offshoot 
of  that  of  France,  and  even  less  capable 


of  doing  without  its  source  of  inspiration 
than  the  child  without  its  mother.  And 
this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  painters  of 
American  birth  who  have  attained  celebrity 
or  anything  approaching  success  have 
invariably  made  Paris  or  London  their 
permanent  place  of  residence.  John 
Sargent,  James  McNeil  Whistler,  W.  T. 
Dannat,  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Alex- 
ander Harrison,  W.  Bridgeman,  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks,  and  many  others  have  all 
felt  the  necessity  of  living  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  two  great  centres  of  art. 
What  the  result  would  be  if  these  artists 
turned  their  backs  on  the  countries  of 
their  adoption  has  many  times  been 
exemplified  by  painters  and  sculptors  of 
Parisian  training  who  have  made  the 
perilous  experiment  of  returning  to  their 
native  country.  Little  by  little  they  have 
lost  touch  with  that  subtle  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  appears  in  every  true 
work  of  art,  and,  retaining  only  a  certain 
power  over  technique,  have  sunk  to  the 
dead  level  of  mediocre  workers.  It  may 
be  that,  in  a  few  generations,  the  -work 
of  American  artists  will  possess  char- 
acteristics which  will  clearly  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  other  nations ;  but  at 
present  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  pleasing 
reflex  of  French  art.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  art  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  is 
much  more  applicable  to  the  minor  art  of 
the  dressmaker.  We  are  infinitely  more 
dependent  upon  Paris  for  her  dresses 
than  for  her  pictures  and  pieces  of 
sculpture,  for  she  has  made  a  speciality 
of  dress  for  centuries,  and  attained  a 
sovereignty  which  few  are  ready  to  deny. 
The  task  which  Miss  White  has  set  herself 
is  indeed  one  to  daunt  the  most  courageous 
and  optimistic  of  mortals.  This  will  be 
obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  charming 
costumes  which  accompany  this  article. 
They  are,  I  need  not  say,  of  undoubted 
Parisian  origin,  coming  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  establishments  in  la  ville 
fu  mitre. 
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AN    EPISODE    OF    THE    IRONSIDES, 


BY   DORA  GREENWELL   McCHESNEY. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE   OPENING    OF   THE   WAY. 

LEAVING  Humphrey  Gerard  behind 
in  the  shadows,  Standish  came 
out  into  the  camp,  moving  with 
a  composed  directness,  like  a  man  under 
orders.  Before  he  had  gone  three  paces 
he  encountered  none  other  than  Cornet 
Strong,  who  looked  at  him  with  a 
searching  question.  The  Captain's  face 
was  set  in  a  resolved  quiet,  but,  as  he 
met  his  officer's  eyes,  the  thought  flashed 
on  him  that  Strong  must  not  be  on  hand 
to  cross  his  plans —Strong,  who  knew 
overmuch  of  Eileen  and  Roy  O'Neil. 
His  decision  was  quick  to  follow. 

"Cornet,"  he  called  peremptorily,  "you 
will  find  in  the  hut  yonder  a  Royalist 
gentleman,  one  of  those  which  came  with 
Prince  Rupert's  message,  and  who  hath 
strayed  from  his  party.  He  knows  the 
word,  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  for  him  to 
make  his  way  through  the  camp.  Escort 
him  in  safety  to  Lawford's  Gate,  where 
doubtless  he  can  make  his  entrance." 

Strong  hesitated  a  moment.  How 
could  he  go  and  leave  his  prisoner  not 
yet  delivered  to  Ireton's  judgment  ?  Yet 
he  could  neither  explain  nor  disobey  ;  and 
so  after  that  pulse-beat  of  indecision  he 
went  in  silence  towards  the  hut,  little 
divining  that  the  pause  of  suspense  had 
been  longer  to  his  Captain  than  himself. 
Standish  drew  a  breath  of  relief  at  his 
departure,  and  then  hastened  on  to  his 
next  undertaking. 

Every  moment  was  charged  with  fate, 
and  he  could  not  know  how  much  time 
yet  remained  wherein  to  do  his  work,  or 
whether  he  might  not  even  now  be  too 
bte.  Lieutenant  Flynt,  who  was  bending 
a  dissatisfied  scrutiny  on  a  rusty  bridle- 
chain,  looked  up  startled  at  his  Captain's 
quick  accost. 

"In  this  weather,"  he  observed 
plaintively,  "rust  is  harder  to  be  rid  of 
than  original  sin.  What's  to  do,  Captain? 
They  say  that  our  summons  is  rejected." 
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"  Flynt,"  said  Nathan  Standish  abruptly, 
"  are  you  willing  to  serve  me  in  a  matter 

of  such  urgence "      He  paused,  trying 

to   master   his   voice,    or    to   find   words 
pressing  enough. 

"  You  know  that  I  will  ve,ry  gladly 
serve  you,"  responded  the  Lieutenant, 
"  being  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  which 
suffer  me  to  discourse  in  mine  own  tongue. 
What  is  this  so  imperative  matter  ?  " 

"  You  know  the  minister  of  our  regi- 
ment?" demanded  Standish  quickly. 
"  Do  you  know  him  well  enough  to  move 
him  to  a  sudden  and  secret  act,  yet  one 
in  the  nature  of  his  calling  ?" 

"  Let  me  be  clear,"  said  Flynt  with 
evident  interest:  "our  worthy  preacher 
will  do  much  for  one  whom  he  is  plucking 
as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Is  he  to 
marry  or  bury  ?  The  latter,  I  do  trust, 
being  I  hold  tjie  first  as  the  foolishest 
act  a  wise  man  may  commit." 

Standish  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulder.  "Here  is  no  season 
for  jesting,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  undertone. 
"  What  1  ask  concerns  life  and  death — 
aye,  and  the  losing  and  saving  of  souls. 
Tell  your  friend,  our  chaplain,  that. 
Bid  him  presently  hither,  that  he  may 
wed  the  man  and  woman  he  shall  find, 
and  swear  him  to  silence  till  leave  for 
speech  be  given.  If  you  can  do  this, 
there  is  nothing  you  may  ask  of  me  in 
vain." 

Flynt  fingered  the  forgotten  bridle 
meditatively.  "  Now,  here  would  be  the 
convenience  of  Papistry,"  he  remarked. 
'■  The  Mass-priests  understand  the  virtue 
of  silence.  Yet  I  will  endeavour — I  go 
blindfold,"  he  added  resignedly. 

Standish  saw  the  needful  answer,  and 
gave  it,  not  without  a  wrench  of  the  will. 
"When  time  serves,  and  you- ask  it  of 
me,  I  will  lay  the  truth  bare  to  you." 

Flynt's  face  gleamed  with  satisfaction, 
but  his  reply  bordered  on  the  heroic. 
"  Peradventure  I  shall  not  ask  it. 
Wrhither  shall  I  bring  my  captive  divine?" 
he  added,  with  an  afterthought 
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"Await  me  here  with  him,"  returned 
Standish. 

As  he  spoke  he  realised  with  a  shock 
that  he  had  not  yet  discovered  Eileen's 
place  of  imprisonment.  And  how  in  this 
intricate  and  tumultuous  world  of  a  camp 
could  he  be  assured  of  reaching  her  in 
time?  As  he  pondered  this  question, 
Flynt  rose  to  his  feet  and  shook  his  cloak 
about  him. 

"  It  may  concern  your  soldiership,"  he 
remarked  indifferently,  "to  know  that  a 
spy — a  woman  — hath  been  newly  captured, 
and  is  in  durance  some  few  paces  hence. 
But  since  time  presses  on  you " 

Standish  turned  on  his  companion  a 
look  of  desperate  confession  and  command, 
but  meeting  Flynt's  equivocal  gaze  he 
answered  only,  "  Lead  on." 

At  the  door  of  Eileen's  prison  Standish 
turned  to  his  companion.  "Seek  me 
here  when  that  which  you  know  of  is 
done." 

Flynt  hastened  away,  and,  after  a  brief 
parley  with  the  soldier  on  guard,  the 
Captain  entered  the  low  hut.  Day  was 
declining,  and  outside  the  massive  vault 
of  cloud  was  dully  kindled  as  by  the  glow 
of  an  unseen  fire.  Within  it  was  dusk, 
and  at  first  sight  Standish,  with  a  nameless 
leap  and  sinking  of  the  heart,  thought 
that  the  place  was  empty  and  the  captive 
fled.  But  as  the  dimness  closed  about 
him,  he  became  aware  of  the  girl's  figure 
crouched  in  a  corner,  her  head  bowed  on 
her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  abandonment. 
She  did  not  stir  at  his  entrance,  and  he 
stood  motionless,  wasting  the  moments 
which  were  dear  as  blood-drops.  The 
surrounding  scene  grew  on  him  as  he 
gazed  :  the  rough  camp  beds,  the  piled 
accoutrements — for  the  place  had  served 
as  quarters  to  several  soldiers  before  put 
to  its  present  use.  And  still  Eileen  did 
not  stir,  though  now  she  was  murmuring 
half  aloud  words  in  an  alien  tongue  with 
the  note  of  a  dirge  in  them. 

"  Eileen,"  cried  Nathan  Standish  in  a 
strangled  whisper. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started 
and  rose  to  her  feet,  the  sullen  light  from 
without  showing  her  face  wanly  again  >t 
her  loosened  hair.  She  gazed  mutely  at 
him,  and  then  with  a  strange  little  touch 
of  womanly  composure  she  gathered  up 
and  knotted  the  long  dark  locks.  Having 
so  prepared  herself,  she  stepped  forward. 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  said. 

The  words  fell  with  so  strange  a  sig- 


nificance on  Standish  that  he  cried  out, 
"  Ready — for  what  ?  "  And  then,  under- 
standing her  meaning,  "  surely  you  know 
yourself  safe  with  me  ?  " 

"  As  was  my  brother,"  answered  Eileen. 
"  I  deserve  no  less  than  he." 

The  answer  struck  Standish  numb  with 
hopelessness.  He  stood  silenced,  while 
the  slight  figure  not  two  paces  from  him 
in  that  red  dusk  took  on  the  aspect  of 
something  remote,  unassailable.  It  was 
not  a  lonely  and  tremulous  girl  that 
confronted  him,  but  creed  and  cause  and 
race,  opposing,  irreconcilable.  Yet  he 
would  not  fail  through  any  faltering  of  his 
own. 

"Then  you  knew  the  peril,"  he  said. 
"  You  know  to  escape  you  must  take 
desperate  means." 

"  I  do  not  look  for  escape,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath.  "Yes,  I 
knew  the  peril." 

"  And  had  you  naught  to  hold  you 
back  ?     Your  mother  ?  " 

Eileen  lifted  her  head.  "  My  mother 
loved  Roy.  He  was  her  firstborn,  her 
pride.  She  would  have  bidden  me  serve 
him.  I  told  her,"  she  added  more 
Brokenly,  "  I  told  her  that  I  was  coming 
to  seek  my  brother ;  and  I  shall  seek  and 
find  him." 

She  turned  from  Standish  as  though  in 
a  last  dismissal,  and,  moved  by  some 
mocking  memory,  began  to  sing  softly  to 
herself, 

At  the  fording,  at  the  fording  of  the  river, 
Where  the  ford  runs  red. 

The  defiance  overshot  the  mark,  for 
the  low  voice,  and  the  old  days  which  it 
recalled,  stabbed  the  Puritan  Captain  into 
strength.  He  took  one  step  forward, 
looking  down  on  Eileen  with  steady,  steel- 
grey  eyes. 

"  You  speak  of  Roy,"  he  began,  "  and 
it  is  by  his  wish  and  warrant  I  am  here. 
He  bequeathed  me  the  right  to  shield 
you,  and  I  will  use  that  right.     Listen." 

She  lifted  amazed,  protesting  eyes,  but 
she  obeyed  him  and  did  not  speak. 

"  You  are  in  danger  here,"  he  went  on, 
"  in  danger  of  more  than  death.  And  I 
can  find  but  one  way  of  escape.  It  will 
be  hard  for  you."  His  voice  softened, 
but  he  beat  down  the  dangerous  tender- 
ness. "  You  must  give  me  the  right  to 
tell  my  Colonel  to-morrow  that  you  are 
here  for  me — that  you  are  my  wife." 

Do  what  he  would,  his  voice  shook  on 
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the  last  word,  and  Eileen  snatched  her 
eyes  from  his. 

"And  you  hold  that  of  me!"  she  cried: 
"  I  shall  save  myself  with  your  name 
when  fire  is  the  blood  in  my  veins  against 
you  and  your  cause  !  I — have  you  forgot 
what  name  I  bear  ?  Can  I  not  wed  death 
with  mine  own  hand  before  I  give  me 
to  dishonour  ?" 

She  caught  up  her  words  like  weapons, 
grasping  at  her  anger,  and  Standish's  face 
grew  set. 

"  Dishonour  !  "  he  repeated,  in  a  voice 
that  was  stirred  beneath  its  quiet, — "  is  it 
well  said?"  He  stared  into  the  quivering, 
resistant  face,  and  knowing  what  she 
braved  by  that  resistance  he  was  shaken 
by  a  rage  of  angry  yearning.  "It  is 
well  for  you,"  he  cried,  "to  taunt  and 
defy  me,  knowing  you  have  but  to  die 
as  your  brother  died,  and  take  my  soul 
with  you,  and  leave  me  to  curse  the  sword 
I  carry — aye,  and  shall  still  use." 

"  We  have  failed :  why  should  we  not 
die?"  said  Eileen,  driven  unwittingly  to 
defence,  instead  of  accusing. 

"Why  not  ?  "  repeated  Standish  harshly, 
"It  is  easy  to  fail  and  die,  and  be  re- 
membered    and     revenged.      We     that 

conquer My     God ! "     cried     the 

Puritan  soldier,  "  it  is  we  which  taste 
the  bitterness  of  death."  He  turned  and 
strode  to  the  door.  Close  to  the  thresh- 
old he  paused  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone, 
not  looking  back.  "  There  is  one  last 
chance.  I  think  that  I  shall  fail,  yet  I 
will  endeavour  it.  When  I  return  to  you 
it  will  be  with  a  feigned  pass,  with  which 
you  must  seek  to  quit  the  camp.  Whether 
I  succeed  or  fail,  you  will  at  least  know 
me  dishonoured." 

He  would  have  passed  out  but  for 
Eileen's  sharp,  withholding  cry.  She  was 
close  at  his  side,  a  shadowy  figure,  for 
now  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

"  Dishonour !  but  that  cannot  touch 
you,"  said  Eileen. 

Standish  half  turned.  "There  is  but 
one  other  way." 

"That  other  way — you  said  it  was  to 
save  me— you  did  not  say  you  wished  it," 
faltered  the  voice  from  the  dimness. 

And  with  that  there  was  neither  question 
nor  answer.  But  the  Puritan's  arms  had 
closed  round  his  captive,  and  both  knew 
that  they  must  find  their  way  together. 

Outside  came  the  sound  of  footsteps 
and  the  challenge  of  the  guard. 

"I  bring  with  me  the  consolations  of 


religion,"  said  the  voice  of  Lieutenant 
Flynt. 

Standish  started  erect,  releasing  Eileen 
with  a  last  whispered  word.  A  red,  un- 
certain light  flashed  in  on  them  as  Flynt 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  carrying  a 
torch  which  threw  into  strange  relief  his 
Puritanical  angles  and  austerities.  Close 
behind  him  came  another  man,  but  not 
the  grave  and  godly  personage  the  Captain 
had  awaited. 

"  What  is  this,  Lieutenant  ? "  asked 
Standish,  as  he  recognised  in  Flynt's 
companion  one  of  his  own  troop. 
"Whom  do  you  bring  me  here?" 

"The  matter  stands  thus,  Captain," 
returned  the  other,  nowise  abashed. 
"When  I  approached  our  worthy  chap- 
lain I  found  him  over-full  of  question 
and  reservation  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  Wherefore  I  have 
brought  you  a  most  efficient  substitute." 

Standish's  brows  furrowed  deeply.  "  I 
am  no  ranter,"  he  said  sharply,  "  to  seek 
such  service  at  the  hands  of  any  self- 
ordained  prophet  among  my  men.  Who 
shall  warrant  me ?  " 

"That  will  I,  Captain." 

The  trooper  stepped  forward  till  the 
light  of  Flynt's  torch  struck  on  a  wan, 
high  face,  with  burning  eyes. 

Standish  looked  searchingly  at  the 
speaker.  "You  enlisted  just  before 
Naseby,"  he  said,  "and  your  name  is 
Richard  Hawes.  By  what  authority  do 
you  claim  this  office  ?  " 

"  I  was  ordained  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  answered  Hawes ;  "  and 
when,  because  of  the  many  corruptions 
and  injustices  which  did  riot  therein,  I 
set  myself  among  those  which  warred 
even  to  the  death  for  reformation,  I  did 
not  dishonour  my  sacred  calling.  I  have 
still  the  right  to  seek  God's  blessing  for 
such  a  work  as  this." 

"  And  you  will  keep  silence  concerning 
this  which  you  do  ?  "  demanded  Standish. 

"  I  will  keep  silence  until  speech  be 
called  for  to  right  a  wrong,"  answered 
Hawes. 

Standish  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
read  truth  in  the  enthusiast's  eyes.  "So 
be  it,"  he  said.  "  Eileen,  thou  wilt  trust 
me  ?  " 

He  knew  that  to  her  a  priest  of  her 
Church  was  needful  to  true  marriage,  and 
he  feared  some  last,  perilous  rebellion. 
But  for  all  answer  she  silently  laid  her 
hand  in  his.     He  drew  her  forward,  and 
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so  they  stood,  Puritan  and  Papist,  before 
the  Church  of  England  divine  in  his 
corselet  and  spurred  horseman's  boots, 
while  the  red  torchlight  blurred  and 
flickered  on  the  bare  walls  and  soldier 
trappings. 

And  when  the  brief  rite  was  ended, 
Richard  Hawes  bent  his  fervent  gaze 
on  the  two  which  he  had  made  one. 
"  For  this  shall  be  a  token,"  he  said,  with 
a  strange  and  sudden  exaltation.  "  Think 
not  that  I  had  lightly  undertaken  to  act 
thus  in  darkness  and  in  secrecy,  but  that 
I  knew  by  this  union  a  sign  was  given 
unto  us.  For  so  shall  the  blinded  and 
misguided  people  seeking  after  idols  of 
priestcraft  and  kingcraft— so  shall  they 
be  subjected  and  enlightened  by  the 
conquering  truth  we  strive  for,  even  as 
this  maiden  has  been  brought  out  of 
darkness  to  the  guidance  of  a  soldier  of 
God.  Even  so  be  it,  and  may  His  truth 
and  righteousness  prevail !  " 

Eileen  shrank  under  the  ominous 
benediction,  but  into  Standish's  e\es 
leaped  for  an  instant  the  sense  of  his 
Army's  conquering  call. 

Lieutenant  Flynt  had  thrust  the  torch 
into  a  ring,  and  was  writing  busily  on  the 
flyleaf  of  his  beloved  book.  Now  he 
looked  up.  "  As  we  are  all  soldiers, 
dealing  much  in  baitle,  murder  and 
sudden  death,  it  were  best  to  secure  this 
brief  record  of  the  matter."  He  detached 
the  leaf  with  a  profound  sigh.  "  Never 
could  I  have  deemed,"  he  added  ruefully, 
"that  the  philosophic  Sir  Thomas  could 
bear  his  witness  for  marriage."  He 
touched  Hawes  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
"Come,"  he  said,  "our  part  is  performed. 
Time  it  is  for  Reason  and  Religion  to 
withdraw  when  that  Love  enters  in." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE   BARRING    OF   THE   WAY. 

There  was  brief  space,  however,  for  any 
words  of  love  between  the  two  left  to- 
gether. Eileen  was  standing  like  one 
wrapped  in  dreams.  And  when  Standish 
came  again  to  her  side,  he  only  took  her 
hand.  He  had  not  saved  her  yet — he  had 
no  right  to  claim  her  lips. 

"Keep  heart,"  he  said:  "all  will  be 
well— all  shaH  be  well."  And  with  that 
resolve  he  left  her. 

Outside  the  hut  the  gloaming  still 
lingered.      The   Captain   glanced   up  at 


the  stormy  sky  and  reckoned  the  time 
which  remained  to  him.  More  than  an 
hour  yet  before  the  drums  would  beat 
tattoo !  by  that  time  he  must  have 
accomplished  his  task.  While  he  stood 
there  a  rider  drew  up  some  few  paces 
away  and  dismounted,  flinging  his  reins 
to  a  soldier.  Even  in  that  uncertain  light 
Standish  recognised  the  tall  figure  and 
imperious  carriage  of  Colonel  Ireton.  He 
had  come,  doubtless,  to  look  into  the 
question  of  the  prisoner  and  perhaps 
order  her  removal.  The  Captain  knew 
that  his  own  time  for  action  had  come, 
and  he  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  with 
a  heart  grown  sick  with  apprehension. 

"  Sir,"  he  began,  "  I  was  even  now 
upon  my  way  to  seek  you,  to  ask  redress 
in  a  matter  nearly  concerning  me." 

Speaking,  he  thanked  Heaven  inwardly 
that  his  voice  was  firm,  and  was  not  aware 
of  the  unnatural  tension  in  the  level  tones. 
Ireton  glanced  at  him  attentively,  bidding 
him  speak  on. 

Standish  continued  with  a  desperate 
quietude,  choosing  his  words  that  they 
might  be  literal  truth,  and  feeling  that 
he  disgraced  himself  as  much  as  by 
any  outspoken  lie.  "  There  is  a  prisoner 
seized  as  being  unauthorised  here  in 
the  camp,  and  a  stranger.  Sir," — Nathan 
Standish  lifted  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
sought  his  officer's  through  the  gloom, — 
"  Sir,  it  is  my  wife,  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  by  what  right  or  reason  she  should 
be  held  from  me." 

There  was  a  pause  of  completest  silence. 
Whatever  surprise  Ireton  may  have  felt, 
he  gave  no  sign  of  it  in  words,  but  asked 
at  length,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  :  "  Why 
did  she  not  say  as  much,  and  demand  to 
be  brought  to  you  ?  " 

Standish  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
question.  "  She .  was  suddenly  and 
roughly  fallen  upon,"  he  answered,  "  and 
given  scant  chance  to  declare  herself. 
Moreover,"— he  could  venture  to  let  his 
voice  falter  there,  — '*  there  had  been 
bitterness  between  us." 

"  Ah  !  "  Ireton  s  tone  was  quietly 
interested,  and  he  began  to  walk  on 
slowly  till  he  came  to  where  a  lanthom 
was  swinging  before  one  of  the  guard- 
houses. Here  he  paused,  a  tall,  cloaked 
figure,  dark  against  the  flickering  gleam 
which  struck  full  upon  the  Captain's  face. 

"There  had  been  bitterness  between 
you,"  repeated  Henry  Ireton,  judicially. 

Standish  felt  his  plans  crumble  in  his 
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grasp  like  ropes  of  sand.  He  was  ill 
fitted  to  act  a  part,  and  he  knew  it. 
With  a  desperate  impulse  he  risked 
everything  on  an  outburst  which  should 
give  the  ring  of  truth  to  his  unspoken  lie. 

"  Bitterness/'  he  cried  :  "  God  knoweth 
there  was  cause  therefor.  Sir,  my  wife 
is  not  of  my  race  or  party.  She  is  the 
sister  of  that  Roy  O'Neil  who  died  by 
my  order  on  the  morrow  of  Naseby. 
Bitterness — there  hath  been  disunion 
well-nigh  unto  death  between  us — and 
yet " 

"  Yet  she  seeks  you  now  ? "  asked 
Ireton. 

"  She  loves  me  now,"  answered  Nathan 
Standish. 

He  had  almost  forgotten  the  deadly 
need  in  the  sudden  sweetness  of  the 
words.  But  he  felt  his  Colonel's  gaze 
scanning  and  weighing  him.  And  he 
drew  himself  together  for  his  work. 

"  She  is  here  but  to  bid  me  farewell," 
he  said,  "  desiring  to  return  unto  her 
mother,  who  is  lying  grievously  sick. 
And  now  this  falls  upon  her." 

"  Was  your  wife  within  the  town  ? " 
asked  Ireton  sternly. 

"  Most  assuredly  not." 

Here  at  least  was  a  question  to  l>e 
frankly  answered,  and  in  giving  that 
answer  Standish  did  not  realise  how  his 
look  lightened  with  relief.  "  She  came 
from  without  our  camp,  whither  I  desire 
that  she  shall  have  leave  to  return." 

"  And  you  are  prepared,"  Ireton 's  voice 
came  with  an  incisive  clearness,  "  you  are 
prepared  to  give  your  warranty,  on  your 
faith  as  a  soldier,  that  she  hath  en- 
deavoured nothing  against  us?" 

"  I  give  my  warranty,"  Standish  took 
up  the  word  unfalteringly,  "that  she 
endeavour  nothing  against  us." 

The  change  in  the  affirmation  was  so 
slight — so  guilty.  As  he  spoke  Standish 
felt  the  stabbing  keenness  of  Ireton's 
glance. 

"Your  wife,"  said  the   Puritan   leader 

thoughtfully:  "when ?"     He  paused 

intolerably  on  the  word. 

Standish  in  that  interminable  second 
faced  his  own  undoing,  or  his  own  dis- 
honour. And  the  dark  eyes  from  the 
shadow  were  bent  mercilessly  on  his 
undefended  face. 

'•  When,"  concluded  Ireton  deliberately, 
"  did  you  last  meet — the  lady  ?  " 

Standish  felt  the  ground  reel  under 
him  with  the  shock  of  his  reprieve.     "  At 


Donnington,"  he  answered  hoarsely, 
"  when  I  took  her  the  word  of  her 
brother's  death." 

Ireton's  face  relaxed  into  such  gentle- 
ness that  it  grew  dim  to  Standish's  eyes. 
"  You  have  been  much  tested,  Captain," 
he  said  ;  "  it  were  ill  done  to  repeat  such 
test  needlessly."  He  laid  grave  stress 
on  the  word.  "Since  the  lady  is  your 
wife,  you  may  be  rightfully  answerable 
for  her.  I  will  even  now  give  order  for 
her  release." 

The  certainty  of  deliverance  smote  on 
Standish  like  a  blow,  and  he  could  not 
clear  his  thought  or  control  his  voice  for 
any  words  of  thanks— those  inadequate 
words  which  were  all  he  must  dare  to 
utter.  It  was  out  of  a  throbbing  mist 
that  he  found  himself  at  last  at  Eileen's 
side,  and  knew  that  she  was  free  to  depart, 
that  he  was  free  to  claim  the  happiness 
which  till  that  moment  he  had  scarce 
dared  to  look  on. 

He  turned  to  Eileen,  where  they  stood 
together  in  the  low  doorway  of  what  was 
no  more  her  prison.  Neither  spoke  ;  and 
stretching  out  both  hands  Standish  drew 
the  girl  to  him  with  a  wordless  sob  of  joy. 
She  yielded  herself  to  his  grasp,  yielded 
her  lips  to  his,  but  the  man  at  her  side 
was  fiercely  aware  of  a  silent  withholding. 

"  Eileen  ! "  he  cried,  with  a  sharp,  re- 
monstrant note. 

"Oh,"  she  wailed  for  answer,  "you 
have  saved  me,  I  know,  and  I — I  have 
betrayed  my  race  and  my  name,  and  the 
memory  of  my  dead.  Are  you  not  our 
foe?" 

Standish  caught  his  breath  under  the 
unlooked-for  thrust.  "  I  am  your  hus- 
band," he  answered  grimly. 

Eileen  shrank  away,  covering  her  face. 
"I  know,"  she  sobbed;  "it  is  all  so 
amiss — how  can  it  dare ?" 

Her  voice  trailed  away,  and  the  Captain 
laid  a  constraining  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"  How  can  it  dare — what  ? "  he  de- 
manded. 

"Dare  to  be  sweet?"  cried  Eileen 
Standish. 

"  Then  it  is  sweet  ? "  Being  but  a 
man,  Standish  could  not  forbear  the 
question,  but  he  did  not  await  the  answer 
before  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms. 

They  passed  out  together  into  the 
murmurous,  unsleeping  camp.  Eileen 
felt  its  manifold  enmity  closing  about  her, 
and  she  drew  nearer  to  Standish  with  a 
little    trustful    movement,   which  stirred 
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him  strangely.  Yet  he  did  not  speak, 
and  it  was  Eileen  who  faltered  at  last : 
"Forgive  me  .  .  .  Oh,  it  is  Roy  should 
thank  you."  She  glanced  away  towards 
the  walls  of  Bristol  and  gave  a  slight, 
quivering  sigh.  "  I  shall  never  carry 
the  message  now,"  she  mused,  "yet  I 
sought  to  serve  him." 

"Eileen,"  said  Nathan  Standish  very 
gravely,  and  speaking  in  a  guarded  under- 
tone, "  I  pledged  my  faith  that  you — that 
my  wife — being  freed,  should  endeavour 
nothing  against  us.  I  laid  mine  honour 
in  your  hands." 

"  It  shall  be  safe,"  she  answered,  with 
a  sudden  note  of  gladness,  of  pride. 

"Safe," — the  word  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  a  figure  detached  itself  from 
the  gloom  and  stood  confronting  them, 
barring  their  way. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  Captain  Standish 
with  authority.  And  as  his  voice  rang 
out  the  soldier  before  him  groaned  aloud. 

"It  is  even  as  I  feared,"  said  Cornet 
Strong,  "  and  the  anger  of  God  hath  not 
turned  back  from  me." 

The  silence  that  followed  pressed  on 
them  with  a  mortal  weight  Eileen  had 
drawn  back  a  pace,  leaving  the  two 
Puritans  facing  one  another.  Nathan 
Standish  was  chilled  by  an  ominous 
dread,  a  dim  sense  that  his  two  com- 
panions were  ranged  in  a  more  than 
momentary  opposition,  in  a  profound 
and  obscure  antagonism,  which  he  him- 
self, standing  midway  between  them,  felt, 
but  could  not  grasp. 

"Let  me  pass,  Cornet,"  he  repeated 
sharply,  and  missed  the  ring  of  certainty 
in  his  own  voice.  His  rights  as  Captain, 
as  superior,  were  set  aside,  and  Strong 
spoke  to  him  with  a  deeper  and  more 
valid  authority. 

"Ye  may  not  pass,"  said  the  Cornet 
slowly.  "  Harm  enough  and  woe  enough 
have  been  wrought  by  the  race  of  that 
woman  at  thy  side.  Thou  shalt  not  set 
her  free  to  weave  her  snares  for  the  people 
of  God." 

"And  I  tell  you,*  answered  Standish, 
"  that  I  am  even  now  on  my  way  to  free 
her  with  fullest  right  and  warranty.  See 
you  to  it,  Cornet  Strong,  that  you  put  me 
not  to  extremity  in  carrying  out  my  will." 

"Thy  will,"  Strong  laughed  aloud  in 
harsh  and  agonised  derision.  "  I  tell 
thee,  boy,  it  is  God's  will  which  is  against 
it,  and  I,  even  I,  am  His  instrument. 
It  is  not  written  that  thou  shalt  do  this 


thing.  Verily  the  stars  in  their  courses 
shall  fight  against  it — even  as  they  fought 
against  him  which  was  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman." 

"This  is  merest  fanatical  madness," 
cried  Standish.  "  What,  Cornet,  have  we 
been  brothers-in-arms  so  long,  and  have 
you  not  learned ?  " 

"That  all  must  be  forgotten  and  cast 
aside  for  a  lure  like  this,"  broke  in  Strong. 

His  voice  changed  from  anger  to  a 
pleading  as  fiery.  "  I  do  conjure  thee 
not  to  do  this  thing,  not  to  set  me  at 
naught,  as  thou  wouldst  live  honoured 
and  die  in  the  fulness  of  years  with  the 
blessing  of  God.  Wouldst  thou  have  me 
kneel  before  thee,  shaming  me  and  thy- 
self, and  calling  down  God's  curse  upon 
thee  for  a  sin  thou  knowest  not  of?  " 

Bewildered  and  incensed,  Standish  took 
a  stride  forward,  putting  his  fellow-officer 
roughly  aside.  Strong  made  no  move- 
ment to  avoid  or  resent  the  grip.  For 
the  space  of  a  long-drawn  breath  he  stood 
mute  and  stark.  Then,  with  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  he  flung  up  his  arms  towards 
the  brooding  heavens. 

"Thy  will,  O  God  !  Thy  judgment !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  Eileen  sent  out  her 
voice  in  warning  and  terror.  Standish 
swerved,  and  caught  at  his  hilt  too  late. 
Grasping  his  own  sword  by  the  blade, 
Strong  dealt  Nathan  Standish  a  single 
blow.  It  struck  just  beneath  the  steel  rim 
of  his  head-piece,  and  Y?ith  one  choking 
cry  the  Captain  dropped  forward,  and  lay 
moveless  at  the  feet  of  Cornet  Strong. 

Eileen  sank  beside  him  in  a  storm  of 
helpless  grief. 

"  I  had  never  said  how  I  loved  him," 
she  wailed. 

But  the  Puritan  soldier  uttered  neither 
word  nor  moan,  and  stood  looking  dry- 
eyed  on  his  work. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

a  woman's  witness. 

From  a  dream  of  flowing  waters  and  far 
singing,  Standish  woke  to  see  bending 
over  him  Roy's  reconciled  face.  Then,  as 
his  sight  and  senses  cleared,  he  knew  it 
was  Eileen,  pale,  in  a  glimmer  of  dawn. 
As  their  eyes  met  she  dropped  her  head 
on  his  breast  with  a  sobbing  breath  like  a 
child  outwearied  and  content. 

"  You  have  come  back,  dear  love,"  she 
whispered. 
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Stan  dish  lifted  a  hand  which  felt 
strangely  heavy,  and  drew  her  closer, 
closer  yet.  He  had  no  care  for  the 
blurred  past  or  the  beckoning  future. 
The  moment  was  enough. 

"  You  are  mine,  then,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  all  yours,"  she  answered;  "  there 
are  no  bitter  waters  flowing  between  us 
any    more.       I    crossed    them    while   I 

thought Oh,  dear   heart,  let  us  go 

away,— away  from  all  the  strife  and  the 
cruel  partings  and  meetings.  Let  us 
come  away  together." 

"  Sailing  into  the  sunset  with  Raleigh," 
smiled  Standish,  letting  himself  drift  to  a 
passing  vision  of  wide,  new  lands  where 
they  might  lay  their  foundations  in  peace. 

Sharp  upon  the  fugitive  thought  broke 
the  shattering  call  of  the  trumpets  and  the 
hurried  sound  of  marching. 

"They  muster  for  the  parade,"  cried 
the  soldier,  starting  up  only  to  sink  back 
with  a  reeling  brain.  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  with  a  bewildered  frown.  "  Ah  ! 
I  remember." 

The  brief  truce  of  forgetfulness  was 
ended,  and  all  the  armed  and  implacable 
present  fronted  him  again. 

"  You  are  safe,  Eileen  ;  but  what  of 
Strong  ?     Did  he  not  strike  at  me  ?  " 

"Struck  you  down,"  she  answered,  her 
delicate  face  hardening,  and  her  eyes 
gleaming  like  blue  steel ;  "  and  then  some 
soldiers  came,  and  he  bade  them  bear  you 
away  and  keep  me  in  safe  ward,  and  I 
have  been  with  you  all  the  night." 

"  Child,  how  wearied  thou  must  be  !  " 
cried  Standish. 

He  sat  up  cautiously  because  of  his 
throbbing  forehead  and  looked  about  him. 
"  When  didst  thou  eat  last  ? "  he  de- 
manded practically. 

"  They  brought  me  food,  but  I  could 
not  eat  it,"  answered  Eileen.  "  We  will 
break  bread  together.  Nay,  in  truth  and 
in  truth,  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more  till 
you  have  done  my  will.  You  shall  let 
me  serve  you,  and  you  will  forget  until  we 
have  done." 

She  concluded  as  with  a  wholly  reason- 
able request,  and  indeed  Standish  almost 
succeeded  in  forgetting  everything  but 
Eileen's  nearness  in  this  sweet,  impossible 
familiarity.  The  food  and  wine  gave  him 
strength  for  decided  thought,  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Eileen's  shoulder  as  she 
knelt  beside  the  couch.  "  Did  Strong 
escape?"  he  asked.  "Tell  me  all  now, 
dear  heart." 


"No,"  answered  Eileen  reluctantly; 
"  he  went  forthwith  to  give  himself  up. 
I  heard  the  soldiers  talking." 

Standish  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry. 
"  My  God  !  that  is  to  death." 

Eileen  looked  up  at  him  with  a  white 
face  and  widening  eyes.  "It  is  deserved 
— I    should    be    glad,"    she    whispered, 

"only— only "       She     brought     her 

clasped  hands  to  her  breast.  "  Oh,  it 
must  not  be." 

"  Day  broadens,"  said  Standish,  with  a 
groan,  "  and  six-and-thirty  hours  will  be 
the  uttermost  grace  allowed.  To  strike 
down  his  officer  !  How  will  any  plea  of 
mine  save  him  ?  Eileen,  Eileen,  thou  art 
terribly  avenged." 

Eileen  looked  at  him  mutinously. 
"  Women  must  bear  their  part  of  all  the 
suffering,"  she  cried  :  "  have  I  not  suf- 
fered ?  "  Why,  then ?  " 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  not  be  avenged  ?  " 
Standish  took  up  the  broken  sentence.  "  I 
do  not  blame  thee,  child  ;  but  forme — for 
me  !  He  was  my  comrade,  look  you,  my 
brother-in-arms.  We  have  slept  by  the 
same  fire  and  shared  food  and  drink 
when  they  were  at  their  scantiest.  We 
have  marched  together,  prayed  together. 
I  owed  him  my  life  in  battle  and  mine 
escape  from  captivity.  And  he  loved 
me,"  affirmed  Nathan  Standish.  "  \\  hen 
I  was  sick  and  in  prison,  his  hand  was  as 
gentle  as  thine  could  be.  And  now  he 
dies  through  me  !  Have  I  not  enough  of 
friends'  blood  on  my  soul  already  ?  " 

Eileen  was  standing  motionless,  with 
clasped  hands,  her  face  quivering  and 
changing  as  Standish  stormed  out  his 
grief.  With  the  last  words  he  took  a  stride 
to  the  door,  and  she  sprang  to  his  side 
and  stayed  him.  "  You — you  must  not 
go  forth  ;  and  what  would  it  avail  ?  " 

"  It  will  nothing  avail,"  he  answered 
sombrely,  "  but  I  shall  go  mad  else." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  thought  flashed 
across  him  that  Strong's  only  possible 
defence  would  lie  in  the  confession  that 
Eileen's  presence  in  the  camp  had  been, 
in  truth,  on  a  Royalist  mission.     And  that 

confession    would    mean Standish's 

very  soul  flinched  under  this  two-edged 
peril.  Eileen  misread  the  sudden  change 
in  his  face,  blanched  and  sunken  as  under 
the  stress  of  bodily  torture.  She  drew 
his  hand  gently  across  her  shoulder  and 
led  him  to  the  couch,  while  he  submitted 
to  her  guidance  like  a  man  struck 
Wind.      For    a    brief   space    he    stared 
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helplessly  into  the   searing  ordeal  which 
faced  him. 

u  I  cannot  do  this  thing,"  he  broke  out 
at  last ;  "  yet  how  can  I  go  forth  to  plead 
for  him,  knowing  that  I  withhold  the  full 
truth,  and  will  withhold  it  ?  " 

His  voice  rang  out  fiercely  with  a 
challenge,  a  denial ;  and  he  held  his  wife 
to  him  as  though  severance  snatched 
visibly  at  her.  Eileen  put  both  her  hands 
on  his  breast  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Will  you  wait  and  trust  me  from  you 
for  an  hour?  It  is  my  turn  to  bring 
heb,"  she  smiled  tremulously. 

"tfo,"  flashed  Standish;  "you  shall 
not  imperil  yourself." 

"But  I  do  not,"  protested  Eileen  :  "in 
very  truth  I  will  not." 

"  And  are  you  free  to  go  ?  "  asked  the 
Captain,  with  a  sudden  weariness  of  un- 
certainty upon  him. 

"Yes,"  answered  she;  "the  soldiers 
would  have  kept  me  prisoner,  nor  did  I 
care,  so  that  I  might  be  with  you.  But 
later  came  an  officer,  stood  over  and 
looked  at  you,  and  laid  his  hand  on  your 
heart  to  know  if  you  still  lived.  For 
oh !  you  lay  so  white  and  still,"  she 
gasped.  "Then  he  turned  and  scanned 
me,  and  said  very  briefly,  *  Mistress 
Standish,'"  and  Eileen  flushed  brightly, 
"'your  husband  vouched  for  your  faith 
towards  us,'  and  he  left  me,  not  awaiting 
an  answer." 

"  That  was  Ireton,"  cried  Standish,  with 
a  kindling  face  :  "  tall  and  dark,  Eileen?" 
"  Yes,  and  with  eyes — eyes  which  saw." 
She  slipped  from  his  grasp. 
"Wish  me  God-speed,  my — husband." 
At  the  door  she  paused,  looking  back. 
"In  whose  hand  will  rest  your  soldier's 
fate?" 

Standish  had  sunk  on  the  pallet,  con- 
tent for  an  instant  to  play  the  coward 
and  escape  from  thought  of  that  decision 
with  which  he  must  soon  grapple.  At 
her  voice  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
frown  of  pain. 

"  The  last  appeal  would  be  to  Fairfax, 
the  Lord  General ;  but  Cromwell,  Strong 
hath  served  Cromwell,  and  his  will  is 
paramount  with  the  General.  But  what 
is  it  that  you  plan,  Eileen  ?  Here  is  no 
woman's  work." 

Eileen  smiled  an  enigmatic  little  smile 
which  brought  Roy  to  her  face  again. 

"Content  you,  it  is  work  for  me,"  she 
answered,  and  was  gone. 
Once  outside,  Eileen  called  to  a  passing 


soldier,  assuming  that  look  of  dignity 
which  she  knew  how  to  wear;  for  did 
she  not  come  of  a  race  which  held  itself 
sovereign  among  its  Ulster  hills  ? 

"Where  is  General  Ireton?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Even  now  returning  from  the  patrol, 
Mistress,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  touch 
of  curiosity  in  his  blunt  respect. 

"  Bring  me  where  I  may  soonest  meet 
with  him,— the  matter  is  urgent,"  com- 
manded Eileen.  "  It  will  be  his  will  that 
there  be  no  delay,"  she  added.  "Fear 
not :  I  will  be  your  warranty." 

Speaking,  she  smiled  faintly  to  herself 
at  thought  of  how  but  yesternight  she 
had  been  a  helpless  prisoner  in  this  same 
camp. 

When  Ireton,  galloping  back  to  his 
quarters,  came  in  sight  of  a  girl's  slight 
figure  awaiting  him  beside  a  soldier,  he 
drew  rein  with  something  of  suspicion  in 
his  quick  scrutiny.  But  at  her  eager,  yet 
hesitant  request  for  a  moment's  speech 
with  him,  he  waved  back  his  two  or  three 
companions  and  dismounted  at  her  side. 

"  Do  you  come  to  me  from  your 
husband?  How  fares  he,  Mistress  Stan- 
dish?" 

"  He  mends,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  and 
I  do  come  in  some  sort  from  him — at 
least,  I  come  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  Bat,  sir,  I  have  information 
to  give  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
which  cloth  concern  your  own  officer, 
Cornet  Strong.  I  will  pray  of  your 
courtesy  that  you  furnish  me  with  escort 
to  the  Lord  General." 

Ireton's  brows  had  drawn  together. 
"  It  is  a  grave  and  grievous  matter,"  he 
said.  "Bethink  you,  Mistress  Standish, 
that  the  full  truth  will  be  sought  for 
at  the  trial.  It  were  scarce  well  that 
the  matter  should  be  in  any  fashion 
prejudged." 

Eileen  looked  startled,  having  a  sudden 
sense  of  the  iron  formalism  of  an  army. 

"But,"  she  protested,  "that  which  I 
have  to  say— Sir,  I  cannot  explain—but 
in  very  truth  it  is  most  needful  that  I 
go  unto  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  or — "  she 
forced  herself  to  the  dreaded  name— "to 
General  Cromwell." 

"  I  will  myself  be  your  escort,"  said 
Ireton  with  decision  ;  "  I  think  at  this 
present  we  shall  find  them  together, 
taking  counsel  how  to  dispose  of  the 
countryfolk  which  do  flock  in  thousands 
to   our  army.      Prince   Rupert   will  find 
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that  he  hath  more  than  our  enrolled 
forces  against  him." 

With  the  last  words  he  shot  a  swift, 
searching  glance  at  his  companion  But 
Eileen's  face  remained  unmoved.  She 
had  worked  for  Roy,  not  for  King  or 
Cause ;  and  her  thought  was  not  on 
Bristol  and  the  last  stand  of  its  defenders, 
but  on  her  husband's  face  as  he  had 
bidden  her  farewell. 

As  if  satisfied  by  the  result  of  his  test, 
Ireton  turned  aside  to  give  a  few  sharp 
orders,  and  then  prepared  to  lead  Mistress 
Standish  to  the  Generals. 

When  Eileen,  born  of  the  race  of  the 
O'Neils,  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  three  Puritan  leaders,  she  was  stirred 
by  a  swift  rebellion  against  these  rebels. 
She  stood  aside  while  Ireton  briefly  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  her  presence  there. 
Had  those  Generals  been  Cavaliers,  even 
in  their  later,  impoverished  days,  some 
touch  of  outward  pomp  or  grace  would 
scarce  have  been  wanting.  Here  there 
was  nothing  of  all  that  —merely  soldiership 
and  stark  manhood.  Eileen's  eyes  turned 
from  Cromwell,  who  looked  lowering  and 
truculent,  and  fixed  themselves  on  Fair- 
fax's fine,  worn  face.  Sir  Thomas  was  still 
young,  but  he  bore  marks  of  the  scathe 
and  stress  of  war.  As  Ireton  ended 
his  curt  sentences,  the  Lord  General 
turned  to  the  girl  with  a  very  winning 
courtesy. 

"  You  will^e  seated,  Mistress  Standish," 
he  said,  rising  himself  from  his  high- 
backed  chair  and  motioning  her  to  a  seat 
near  by.  "  This  is  indeed  a  strange  errand 
which  brings  you  to  us.  What  is  it  that 
you  would  reveal  ?  Nay,  do  not  go,"  and 
he  turned  quickly  to  Ireton, — "  the  matter 
concerns  you  nearly." 

"  So  nearly,"  confessed  Ireton,  "  that  I 
am  no  fitting  judge,  your  Excellency.  I 
value  Captain  Standish." 

"  And  it  was  for  you,"  Cromwell's  harsh 
voice  dominated  the  talk  as  he  fixed 
hostile  eyes  on  Eileen,  "for  your  sake 
that  these  two  officers  met  in  a  dispute 
which  is  like  to  cost  us  one  life  if  not 
two.     Good  soldiers  both." 

Eileen  lifted  her  head  with  a  flash  of 
resentment.  "  Captain  Standish  protected 
me,  his  wife,"  she  averred.  "  Your  Ex- 
cellency," and  she  addressed  herself  to 
Fairfax,   "  that  which  I  would  reveal  to 

you "  she  hesitated  :  the  story  was  not 

so  easy  to  tell.  Suddenly  she  came  to 
her  decision.     "  Sir,  I  am  about,  because 


of  great  need,  to  break  a  trust  reposed  in 
me.  I  pray  you,  therefore,-  that  I  may  be 
open  in  my  dealings  and  bear  my  witness 
in  the  very  presence  of  Cornet  Strong. 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  command  your 
prisoner's  attendance  ?  " 

She  spoke  so  earnestly  and  with  so 
clear  a  purpose  that  the  General  did  not 
put  aside  her  request. 

"  It  would  be  but  informal  justice,"  he 
said,  with  a  half-smile. 

"  Sir,"  interposed  Cromwell  with  a 
touch  of  ill-subdued  impatience,  "  as- 
suredly we  are  enough  and  of  sufficing 
authority,  through  God's  appointment  and 
despite  my  own  unworthiness,  to  serve 
as  a  drumhead  court-martial.  Let  us, 
therefore,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  sift  the 
matter  briefly,  that  I  may  know  whether  I 
have  lost  a  soldier  which  did  once  save 
more  than  my  poor  life."  He  lifted  his 
hand,  pointing  from  the  casement  with 
a  forceful  gesture  :  "  Rupert  is  not  yet 
crushed." 

"Be  it  as  you  think  well,"  answered 
Fairfax,  addressing  his  officer,  but  with  his 
eyes  on  the  girl  suppliant.  A  soldier 
entering  at  his  summons*  took  his  order 
and  retired.  Followed  a  long  pause  of 
silence,  while  Eileen's  glance  wandered 
from  one  to  another  of  her  judges,  and 
she  wished  that  Cromwell  would  not  scan 
her  so  steadily.  Unconsciously,  in  the 
heavy  suspense,  her  hand  slipped  to  her 
breast,  and  she  half  drew  forth,  and  then 
pressed  hastily  into  hiding,  the  tiny  rosary 
she  carried. 

"  Idols  of  gold  and  silver,"  said  Crom- 
well half  aloud  :  "  they  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them." 

"  General,  you  discompose  our  guest," 
said  Fairfax  gently. 

And  Eileen,  at  the  last  kindly-spoken 
word,  felt  that  she  had  a  friend  among 
her  inquisitors.  And  even  as  she  took 
courage  at  the  assurance,  two  soldiers  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  guarded  between 
them  Cornet  Strong. 

He  stood  before  his  Generals  without 
salute  or  sign  of  recognition,  gazing  at 
them  dumbly  across  immeasurable  dis- 
tances of  pain. 

Fairfax  signed  dismissal  to  the  soldiers, 
and  bade  Strong  advance.  He  stepped 
forward  mechanically,  and  then,  as  his 
eyes  caught  Cromwell's  something  of 
life  rose  in  them.  "Is  he  dead?"  he 
asked  slowly. 

"No,"  answered   Fairfax;  "yet  am  I 
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told  that  the  blow  might  well  have  been 
mortal." 

"  It  was  so  meant,"  answered  Strong, 
unmoved. 

ireton  started  forward  with  a  fierce 
exclamation.  "  This  is  defiance  and  self- 
condemnation,"  he  cried. 

!      But  Cromwell  lifted  his  hand.     "  Suffer 

'  him  speak,"  he  said,  "  for  never  saw  I 
God's  judgment  in  a  mortal  face  if  it 
be  not  written  in  his." 

Fairfax  alone  did  not  speak,  but  turned 

I  on  Eileen  Standish  a  -  look  of  encourage- 
ment and  command. 

She  rose  from  her  place  and  stepped 
forward.  "  Sirs,"  she  said  gravely,  "  this 
matter  may  not  be  judged  as  ye  think, 

because " 

At   sound   of    her    clear   young   voice 

,  Strong  h  id  started  and  turned  to  her. 
"  Woman,"  he  cried,  in  a  sombre  passion, 
and  forgetful  of  all  things  save  that  they 
two  stood  together,  "  woman,  on  thy  head 
lies  the  blood  of  my  son." 

The  silence  that  followed  recalled  him 
to  himself  like  speech.  He  drew  himself 
erect  and  faced  them  all.  "  It  was  laid 
upon  me,"  he  said  calmly,  "  even  as  upon 
the  patriarch  of  old      At  the  word  of  God 

:  I  smote  down  my  firstborn,  and  the  child 

!  I  had  vowed  to  His  service.  It  was 
God's  will,  and    I   praise   Him   that   He 

;  withholds  not  from  me,  after  that  deed, 
the  fire  of  hell." 

Not  one  of  the  three  men  who  heard 

<  found  word  for  answer  or  for  judgment. 
It  was  a  girl's  shuddering  voice  which 
cleft  the  stillness.  "  Mother  of  God  !  " 
cried  Eileen  Standish,  "  and  you  that 
were  made  a  woman." 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   ORDER   OF   RELEASE. 

With  a  fierce,  betraying  gesture  Cornet 
Strong  brought  one  arm  across  breast- 
plate and  breast,  and  so  stood,  cowering 
like  one  struck  suddenly  naked  and 
ashamed.  The  dragging  hush  was  broken 
by  Fairfax's  voice,  in  a  question  simple  by 
very  force  of  his  amaze. 

"Is  this  true  ?  "  he  asked. 

And  it  was  Cromwell  who  answered, 
"The  truth  is  written  there." 

The  sound  of  voices  roused  Strong 
from  that  daze  of  dread.  With  a  shudder 
the  soldier  drew  erect,  a  martial  figure, 
confronting,  defying  them  all. 


"lam  Deborah  Strong,"  came  in  level 
tones,  "  who  seeing  Reuben,  my  husband, 
-  struck-down  -at- my  side,  even  in  the  hour 
of  his  consecration  to  the  Cause,  and 
deeming  my  son  dead  which  should  have 
carried  on  the  work,  did  myself  redeem 
the  vow  of  my  household.  It  was  the 
voice  of  God  which  spoke  to  me,  even  as 
to  Jael  and  Judith  of  oid  ;  and  let  God 
bear  witness  against  me  if  I  have  wielded 
the  sword  amiss  in  His  Cause." 

,  She  spoke  without  passion,  with  such 
utter  simplicity  of  affirmation,  that  it  was 
the  leaders,  the  Generals  of  the  Army, 
who  were  silenced  and  abashed  l>efore 
her.  It  was  a  woman's  arraignment 
which  answered  to  the  woman's  defence. 

"And  your  son?"  cried  Eileen 
Standish.  "Oh,  you  are  cruel  as  the 
God  you  worship  ! " 

Deborah  Strong  put  from  her  the 
girl-wife's  protest  as  a  thing  too  slight 
for  answer.  She  looked  instead  to  her 
leaders.  . "  And  of  what  avail  now  that 
ye  should  know  the  truth  ?  Am  I  not 
still  your  soldier  ?  "  . 

She  was  claiming  death  in  the  words, 
and  one  of  her  judges  stood  ready  to 
second  the  claim. 

"In  truth,"  cried  Henry  Ireton  sternly, 
"  if  a  woman  play  a  man's  part  in  l>attle, 
may  she  not  endure  the  stroke  of  the 
sword?  And  shall  the  sword  of  Justice 
be  turned  aside  ?  " 

"Nay,  but  to  look  on  it  so  were 
barbarous.  She  is  still  a  woman,"  cjried 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  quick,  uncom- 
prehending mercy. 

Cromwell  alone  did  not  speak.  He 
sat  watching  Deborah  Strong  with  pro- 
found eyes,  not  as  man  looks  on  woman, 
nor  soldier  upon  soldier,  but  as  a  soul 
acquainted  with  conflict  looks  on  a  fellow- 
soul. 

"  If  life  be  given  you  and  you  quit  the 
army  ?  "  began  Fairfax  anew. 

Cornet  Strong  faced  him  with  a  look  of 
desolate  scorn.  "  Will  you  give  me  back 
my  womanhood  ? "  And  then,  as  none 
answered,  she  spoke  on  more  wildly, 
"  What  will  ye  do  with  me,  you  which 
are  captains  in  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  ? 
Will  you  set  me  back  over  seas  by  a 
hearth  laid  waste  ?  Will  you  put  my  son 
at  my  side — my  son  which  knows  me  as 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  my  son  which  I 
struck  down  even  as  a  sacrifice  ?  What 
will  you  give  me,  Captains  and  Rulers  of 
the  people,  when  you  have  smitten  from 
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mv  hand  the  sword  which  God  bade  me 
draw  ?  " 

As  Deborah  Strong  cried  out  to  them, 
from  her  soldier  life  and  her  woman  life, 
alike  laid  in  ruins  about  her,  it  was 
Oliver  Cromwell  who  stepped  forth  to 
answer. 

uSir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Lord 
General,  "  assuredly  women  have  served 
the  Lord's  will  in  strange  ways,  even  as 
Deborah  the  Prophetess  which  dwelt 
under  the  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  and  as  Jael  which  smote  down 
the  oppressor  of  Israel.  Let  us  not  seek 
to  measure  the  Lord's  unsearchable  will 
by  our  understanding." 

"  You  would  not  have  her  serve  longer 
in  our  forces  ?  "  cried  Fairfax,  with  a  stern- 
ness bred  of  his  very  chivalry.  "  Nay, 
and  were  it  so,  how  should  she  escape  the 
doom  of  her  act  ?  " 

"Your  Excellency, ''  cried  Eileen,  drawl- 
ing nearer,  "  even  without  knowing  aught 
of  what  has  been  here  made  plain,  my 
husband  would  have  given  all  things  to 
save  his  comrade.  Therefore  it  was  I 
came  to  break  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 
Moreover,  that  blow  was  struck  in  the 
sure  belief  that  betrayal  threatened  your 
Cause.  Cornet  Strong  knew  me  not  as 
Captain  Standish's  wife." 

"  I-et  it  be  pardon  and  forget  fulness, 
then,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;  "but —  " 
his  eyes  dwelt  in  troubled  musing  on  the 
soldierly  form  and  stricken  face  of  the 
woman  who  had  not  asked  for  life. 

"And  grant  me  this  much,"  said  Crom- 
well, as  he  stepped  across  and  stood 
beside  his  trooper  ;  "  grant  me  the  service 
of  Cornet  Strong  for  a  brief  space  longer, 
until  this  last  stronghold  of  our  enemies 
be  fallen.  Thereafter  many  may  be 
content  to  lay  aside  their  weapons.  Sirs," 
as  he  saw  Fairfax  waver,  his  voice  rolled 
out  deep  and  shaken,  "this  much  may 
well  be  yielded.  But  for  the  word  borne 
me  by  a  woman  I  had  not  fought  in  your 
ranks  at  Naseby."    • 

There  was  scarce  need  for  the  consent 
to  be  spoken  in  words.  Deborah  Strong 
read  it  in  the  faces  bent  on  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  trembled. 

"  I,  even  I  will  sing  unto  the  Ix>rd," 
she  spoke  softly,  "  I  will  sing  praises  to 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

She  turned  to  pass  out  from  that  strange 
and  secret  chamber  of  judgment,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Eileen  Standish. 
"May  God  pardon  thee  thy  pity,"  she  said. 


The  sun  mounted  above  the  forts  and 
guns  and  enmeshing  waters  of  Bristol. 
The  army  of  the  Parliament  girded  itself 
in  readiness,  and  still  Captain  Nathan 
Standish  and  Cornet  Strong  of  Ireton's 
Horse  were  absent  from  their  posts. 
Lieutenant  Flynt  fulfilled  what  he  could 
of  their  duties  with  a  mind  full  of 
unsatisfied  surmise.  And  Eileen  Standish, 
put  from  her  husband's  side  by  a  new, 
imperious  claim,  smiled,  and  sighed  over 
her  song  of  the  forded  river. 

Inside  the  soldier's  hut  mcther  and  son 
were  together.  Deborah  Strong  sat  on 
the  low  camp  bed,  her  figure  half  shrouded 
in  its  long,  dark  cloak.  And  Standish 
paced  brokenly  up  and  down,  or  paused 
at  the  Cornet's  side,  a  bewilderment  of 
wistfulness  and  acceptance  in  his  look. 
Deborah  Strong  watched  him  with  a  tra- 
vailing joy.  In  that  hour  her  son  had 
been  given  to  her  again  out  of  death  and 
severance  and  a  shadow  that  lay  darker 
than  theirs.  Given  to  her :  but  was  he 
hers  indeed  ?  She  was  free  for  the  word, 
the  glance,  the  touch  for  which  her  soul 
had  hungered,  and  fulfilment  ached  in 
her  like  famine  Another  stood  still 
between  them — the  ghost  of  her  soldier 
self.  And  Nathan  Standish  missed  his 
brother-in-arms  in  the  mother  he  had 
been  too  orphaned  to  miss. 

So  the  words  came  falteringly  between 
them,  broken  with  the  weight  of  unuttered 
meanings  ;  and  Standish  struggled  vainly 
to  feel  this  strange  new  tie  which  bound 
them,  to  understand  all  the  madness  and 
the  sacrifice  and  the  consummation 
gathered  up  in  this  hour.  Then,  as 
Deborah  Strong  followed  her  son  with 
eyes  which  dared  confess  at  last  a  woman's 
need  and  longing,  the  wandering  notes  of 
a  song  drifted  to  them  from  without. 

"They  have  met,  the  living  and  the 
dead,"  sang  Eileen  Standish.  The  voice 
of  the  Irish  maiden,  the  Papist,  whom  she 
had  doubted  and  withstood,  struck  sud- 
denly home  to  Deborah  Strong. 

"  And  am  I  not  dead  to  thee,  my 
son?  "she  cried— "  yea,  as  though  I  lay 
beyond  seas,  beneath  our  fallen  roof-tree, 
where  the  snows  and  the  dead  leaves  gather 
for  thine  inheritance  !  " 

"  No,"  cried  Nathan  Standish,  "  no, 
mother."  He  dropped  to  his  knees  at 
her  side,  "  for  we  will  build  the  roof-tree 
anew  and  kindle  the  hearth.  Forgive  me 
my  blindness,  and  put  away  this  steel 
which  sunders  us," 
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He  laid  a  hand  on  the  breastplate  she 
still  wore,  and  with  the  touch  the  pride  of 
soldiership  slipped  away  from  Deborah 
Strong.  With  a  sobbing  cry  she  bent 
forward,  laying  both  hands  on  her  son's 
hair  in  blessing,  in  possession,  in  the 
merest  woman's  caress. 

"  Nathan,  my  son,"  she  cried,  "  think 
you  it  was  never  hard  to  gird  my  woman's 
weakness  in  this  work  ?  God  knoweth, 
on  the  march  and  on  the  eve  of  fight, 
how  I  prayed  Him  for  the  release  He 
did  not  give.  And  now  I  praise  Him 
that  He  gave  it  not.  Child,  how  I  have 
wearied  and  have  hungered  even  for 
this ! " 

Stand ish  looked  up  into  his  mother's 
face.  "  And  you  will  be  content  to  draw 
sword  no  more  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  See,  for 
a  sign  your  hand  is  wounded  even  now." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  gash  across  Deborah 
Strong's  right  palm. 

"  For  I  grasped  the  blade  of  my  sword 
when  I  smote  thee  down,"  she  said,  and 
shrank  from  the  troubled  gentleness  in 
his  eyes. 

"  It  is  thy  father's  look,"  she  cried. 
"  Must  even  the  dead  accuse  me  ?  Yet  I 
smote  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

"  Be  that  forgotten,"  protested  Nathan 
Standish.  "You  knew  not  that  Eileen 
was  my  wife.  But  now,  surely  now,  one 
home  awaits  us  all." 

Deborah  Strong  rose  to  her  feet  and 
looked  long  into  her  son's  eyes.  "Thy  wife," 
she  repeated,  "  thy  wife,  who  hath  never 
swerved  from  her  woman's  way.  Surely 
I  thought  that  I  could  find  the  backward 

path  ;  but  now And  the  swords  shall 

be  beaten  into  ploughshares.  How  shall 
the  iron  endure  that,  which  hath  been 
steel  ?  " 

She  turned  blindly  to  the  door,  to 
freedom,  loneliness,  and  the  soldier  life, 
which  clamoured  from  drums  and  bugles 
and  the  countless  marching  feet.  On  the 
threshold  a  figure  confronted  her. 

"  The  Corporal  bore  our  colours  to-day," 
said  Lieutenant  Flynt;  "now  am  I  com- 
manded to  deliver  them  to  you  again." 

He  eyed  his  brother-in-arms  sharply 
as  he  lowered  the  black  and  buff  flag  he 
held.  "  What  is  amiss  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
an  approach  to  human  interest  in  his 
curiosity. 

"  I  have  looked  on  death  and  life," 
answered  Cornet  Strong. 

Flynt  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"Enigmas,"  he  answered.      "Of  life   I 


learn  little,  for  all  my  researches,  but 
death  at  least  is  *  a  moderator  and  equal 
piece  of  justice '  for  all." 

He  turned  away  and  left  Cornet  Strong 
erect  in  the  doorway,  the  flag  drooping  in 
her  hand.  She. bent  on  her  son  a  look  of 
triumphant  renunciation.  "  It  is  God's 
call,"  she  affirmed.  "The  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  thee." 

And  as  the  soldier  passed  away  from 
his  sight  Nathan  Standish  sprang  forward 
with  a  strangling  cry,  a  sudden  rush  of 
out-reaching  love  to  the  mother  he  could 
not  hold. 

General  Cromwell  did  not  forget  the 
service  he  had  claimed.  Before  that 
warring  week  was  ended  he  summoned 
Cornet  Strong  to  hjs  quarters,  where  he 
sat  bending  over  a  map. 

"I  must  have  a  sure  and  speedy 
messenger,"  he  began  abruptly,  "  to  bring 
me  word  from  the  Scots'  Army  at 
Gloucester.  It  would  scarce  be  work 
for  an  officer  busied  with  his  troop — but 
for  you  ?  " 

He  kept  his  searching  grey  eyes  on 
the  Cornet  as  he  spoke.  "  Shall  I  lay  the 
task  on  you  ?  It  may  prove  a  perilous 
one." 

"  Trust  it  to  me,  General,"  answered 
Cornet  Strong.  And  Cromwell  assented 
briefly. 

"1  have  known  you  ride  to  good 
purpose  before.     God  go  with  you." 

Cornet  Strong  rode  forth  on  that  last 
mission  of  her  soldier  life,  putting  from 
her  all  unrest  and  striving  of  the  spirit. 
There  was  work  still  to  be  done.  The 
sword  was  not  yet  beaten  into  the  plough- 
share, and  it  must  be  keen  to  the  end. 
Swiftly  she  rode  and  safely  across  the 
war-swept  country.  There  were  fewer 
Royalist  foraging  parties  now;  the 
Cavaliers  were  lurking  in  their  garrisons, 
desperate  in  a  defence  which  foreknew 
itself  vain.  So  the  lonely  rider  went  un- 
challenged, and  drew  rein  at  the  outposts 
of  the  Scottish  Army  to  deliver  and  re- 
ceive her  despatches.  Peaceful,  almost, 
was  this  last  soldier  work,  when  Deborah 
Strong  could  have  sought  the  fierce 
sanctuary  of  battle. 

As  she  turned  for  that  long  ride  back 
to  Bristol,  she  saw  little  of  the  day  which 
sank  in  a  flare  of  turbulent  colour,  and 
of  the  night  which  deepened  and  flung 
wide  its  stars.  There  before  her  lay 
Bristol,  there  was  the  Parliament  Army 
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and  her  son.  Warring  visions  rose  before 
her  of  a  Western  home  reclaimed,  of 
life  builded  anew,  of  the  child,  the  babe 
she  had  borne  and  lost  and  found  again, 
so  hidden,  so  estranged  in  the  fellow- 
soldier.  And  then  across  such  dreams 
of  past  and  future  reconciled,  throbbed 
a  memory  of  marching  troops,  the  drum 
roll,  the  long  reverberant  calling  of  the 
trumpet  Watch-fires  flashed  on  a  long 
slant  of  serried  steel,  and  she  heard  in 
spirit  that  deep  and  terrible  thanksgiving 
which  pealed  up  from  the  Ironsides  on 
the  eve  of  onset.  There  had  been  her 
place,  her  portion  among  the  soldiers 
risen  to  attest  God's  work  on  earth, 
among  the  ranks  of  the  living,  the  ranks 
of  the  dead,  the  militant  spirits  which  had 
marched  through  death  triumphant. 

Suddenly,  through  her  passionate 
allegiance  to  the  Cause  and  its  soldiers, 
rose  the  picture  of  one  soldier,  her 
son. 

"  It  is  farewell  to  my  comrade,"  he  had 
said  when  she  mounted  and  rode  forth. 
"  When  you  return  it  will  be  welcome, 
and  for  always  to  ray  Mother." 

Her  portion — what  was  a  woman's 
portion  but  that — the  man  child  she  had 
fashioned  and  given  life  to  in  the  birth 
throes  ?  Hers  with  a  closeness  which  no 
comradeship  of  soldier  and  soldier,  of 
man  and  wife,  dared  deny. 

In  that  hour  of  affirmation  beneath 
God's  witnessing  sky,  Deborah  Strong 
felt  her  hardly  achieved  and  sternly  worn 
soldiership  drop  from  her.  She  reached 
out  in  spirit  to  the  pangs  of  renewed 
motherhood,  a  fresh  giving  and  shaping 
of  life.  Surely  the  days  to  come  should 
restore  the  womanhood  which  she  had 
scorned  and  cast  from  her ! 

And  as  she  rode,  far  across  the  dark 
downs  ahead  flickered  a  changing  glow, 
like  the  rekindling  of  the  sunset  embers. 
About  Bristol  were  circling  the  flash 
and  thunder  of  the   ordnance   and   the 


encroaching  clangours  of  assault.  The 
Royalists  were  locked  in  a  death  grip 
with  their  outnumbering,  prevailing  foes, 
and  here  and  there  above  the  town 
the  flames  were  beaconing  the  Puritans' 
triumph. 

But  where  Cornet  Strong  rode  across 
the  lonely  heath  drenched  in  night-shadow, 
only  a  dull  glow  in  the  sky,  only  a  pulsing 
murmur  in  the  distance  told  of  the 
Royalists'  last  defiance.  And  of  all  that 
Deborah  Strong  recked  nothing.  Her 
thoughts  had  wandered  to  the  wide  forests 
overseas,  and  the  sweep  of  a  woodland 
fire  among  them  was  as  near  to  her  as  this 
confronting  battle  of  the  Cause.  Woman 
and  soldier,  betraying,  subduing  each 
other,  so  she  rode  locked  away  from  all 
the  assail ings  of  the  present. 

As  she  topped  Durdham  Down,  she 
might  have  seen  the  lines  on  lines  of 
Puritan  Horse  grimly  awaiting  some 
possible  attempt  of  Royalist  flight,  a  flight 
none  dreamed  of  essaying  who  followed 
Rupert.  Cornet  Strong  rode  straight 
forward  unseeing.  Dimly  the  soldier  in 
her  was  aware  that  she  was  nearing  her 
own  forces,  that  her  mission  was  done. 
And  now  the  dull  tumult  of  the  battle 
surged  up  to  those  dark  heights,  and 
all  the  triumphs  of  the  Ironsides  were 
beckoning  again. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

The  challenge  rang  out  from  one  of 
the  outposts  of  Ireton's  regiment.  But 
there  came  no  answering  call.  Deborah 
Strong  had  ridden  on  strange  roads  that 
night,  and  all  her  martial  vigilance  had 
been  stunned  by  one  imperious  and 
avenging  passion. 

"  Who  goes  ? ?'  repeated  the  picket, 
with  lifted  carbine. 

Sharp  upon  the  demand  flashed  out 
the  arresting  shot.  And  still,  in  an  ended 
service,  while  the  distant  volleys  beat 
muffled  through  the  darkness,  lay  Cornet 
Strong  of  Ireton's  Horse. 


THE   END. 
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THE    DESERT. 

BY   PAUL   ENGLAND. 


II. 


THERE  came  a  man  to  the  Desert, 
Bitter  and  dumb  with  woe, — 
He   came   from    a   land    that    is 
wild  with  song, 
Where  the  silver  lilies  blow  ; 
Their  piercing  sweetness  lingered  yet, 

The  songs  beat  through  his  brain, — 
And  lo  !   the  soundless  waste  of  air, 

And  the  sullen,  grinding  plain. 
No  peace,  no  vision  went  with  him, 

He  starved  for  his  lost  desire, 
Till     the     lilies'    breath    was    shameful 
death, 
And  his  brain  a  broken  lyre. 
'•  My  curse  on  life — on  a  world  of  lies  ! 

My  curse  on  God  ! "   he  cried. 
God  softly  closed  the  poor  blind  eyes, 
And  the  dead  man's  body  died. 


A  man  sank  in  the  Desert-sand, 
His  face  to  the  setting  sun ; 

His  patient  spirit  strove  no  more, 
For  he  knew  the  journey  done. 

"Scant  joy  was  mine  in  the  Desert, 
Barren  of  song  and  bough, — 

If  I  have  longed  for  the  Rose  Garden, 

0  God,  forgive  me  now ! 
I  left  the  roses  at  Thy  call, 

1  bowed  beneath  the  law; 

I  have  helped  the  few  that  walked  with 
me, 
I  have  kept  the  path  I  saw. 
If  I  have  longed  for  the  Rose-Garden ..." 

With  dying  eyes  he  smiled, 
For  there  stood   One   in  the  way  Who 
said, 
"  Here  are  thy  roses,  child  ! " 


in. 
The  monk  knelt  at  his  rock-hewn  door 

Ere  the  sun  had  fired  the  day; 
He  stretched  wide  arms  of  love,  to  bless 

The  Desert  vast  and  gray ; 
Rich  light  of  faith  shone  in  his  eyes, 

Rich  tears  of  joy  he  shed  : 
"  O  wondrous  Garden  of  the  Lord, 

Here  at  my  feet  outspread ! 
What  odours  rise,  what  bridal  songs, 

What  endless  flowers  unfold  ! 
What  silver  lights  among  the  leaves  ! 

What  dews  of  glinting  gold  ! 
O  Lord  !    O  Love  !    O  thought  most  sweet ! 

What  joys  in  Heaven  are  mine, 
When  here  on  earth  Thou  hast  set  my  feet 

'Mid  lily  and  rose  and  vine  ! " 
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THE    conditions    of    fiction     have 
greatly  changed   during   the  last 
ten    br    twelve    years.     The    in- 
auguration  of  a   new   era  of   periodical 
"literature"   was   the   original   cause   of 
a   silent    revolution    which    has   had   its 
marked  effects  upon  publishers,  authors, 
and  libraries.      When   Tit   Bits  jumped 
into  popular  success,  and  weeklies  of  that 
description   were  in  every  man's  pocket 
and  ever)r  woman's  reticule  in  the  train, 
no  one  would   have   predicted   that  real 
literature,  and  in  particular  literary  fiction, 
would  have   been   affected    by  a  matter 
which  had  no  concern  or  relation  with  it. 
Yet  indubitably  our  literature    has    been 
so  influenced,  and  the  novel  most  of  all. 
The  advent  of  a  large  body  of  writers, 
capable  of  telling   stories   to   a  popular 
pattern,    has   immensely    added    to    the 
number  of  those  who  are  struggling  for 
a  hearing,  and  in  the  increasing  flood  it  is 
more  difficult  for  any  single  item  to  obtain 
attention.      Professional   critics   feel   this 
no  less  than  the  educated  public,  which 
follows  the  annual  course  of  fiction  care- 
fully.   Fifteen  years   ago  it  was  none  so 
easy  for    new    writers    to    meet    willing 
publishers.     There   was   about   the   pub- 
lishing   trade     an    air    of   suspicion,    of 
diffidence,   and   of  grudging    hospitality. 
Comparatively   few  people   were    writing 
novels,  and  no  more  were  wanted  either 
by  public  or  publisher.     Fifteen  years  ago 
an  immense   mass   of  fiction   was  being 
supplied  to  a  vast  number   of  readers, 
through  sources  which  were  never  men- 
tioned in   polite   society.      That  was   in 
the  reign    of    the    late    Mr.  Smith,    the 
Napoleon  of  the  Family  Herald,  which 
in  those  distant  days   was   regarded  as 
confined   to  the  kitchen  or  the  servants' 
hall.    The  difference   between  then  and 
now  is  that   the   Family  Herald,  so  to 
speak,  has  come  upstairs,  and  lies  on  the 
lady's  dressing-table,  and  is  crumpled  up 
beside  the  cheap  packet  of  ready-made 
cigarettes  by  the  young  gentleman's  bed- 
side.   The  shadow  of  Mr,  Smith  is  over 


us  all  now.  We  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  cheap 
*'  sensational "  and  emotional  fiction. 
That  is  the  revolution. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  bred  in   the 
mind  of  the  reading  world  a  certain  con- 
fusion from  which  literature,  in  its  proper 
sense,  must  suffer.    In  the  average  reader's 
understanding     there     are    no    lines    of 
demarcation    between   what    is   literature 
and  what  is  not,  and  he  has  always  relied 
upon  his  critics  to  keep  him  posted.    This 
they  have  ceased  to  do  long  since,  having 
given  up  the  task  in  despair,  beaten  back 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  books.     The  old 
organs  of  opinion  have  either  lost   their 
readers  or  their  reputation,  and  cannot  be 
looked  to  for  guidance  any  longer.     And 
so  the  man  who  once  bought  a  Meredith 
or  a  Hardy,  and  did  not  read  him,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  select  "  sixpenny," 
now  sees  scores  of  Joneses  and  Browns 
eulogised  by  the  innumerable  journals  of 
the  day,   is   bewildered  by  the  shouting, 
and  buys  at  random,  or  sinks  back  with 
internal  satisfaction    to    his    own  private 
and  unadulterated  taste,  which  is  probably 
— Mr.  Smith.     Thus,  though  the  sphere 
of  readers  available  for  the  man  of  letters 
is  wider  to-day  than  it  was  one  decade  or 
two  decades  ago,  it  is  not,  proportionately 
to   the  gross  sum    of  readers,   as  wide; 
and   there   are   many   more  competitors. 
And    thus    again,    while   it   is    easier    to 
get   a  good  or  a   promising   novel  pub- 
lished to-day  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
owing   to   the    competition   among   pub- 
lishers and  to  their  greater  number,   yet 
it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  promising 
book  to  find  its  way  to  its  proper  place. 
It  is  in  greater  danger  of  being  "  snowed 
under,"  to  use  a  very  useful  Americanism. 
Some  such  preface  is  essential  to  any 
one  so  bold  as  to  start  forth  upon  a  review 
of  the    "  Novels  of  the   Year  "  ;  for   the 
reviewer,  by  the  mere  limitation  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  terrestrial  calendar, 
is   prohibited    from    particular    or    even 
general  knowledge  of  all  books  of  fiction 
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published  in  twelve  successive  months. 
Yet,  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
read  the  fiction  of  1902,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  year  has  been 
somewhat  barren  and  unavailing.  There 
has  been  nothing  from  Mr.  Meredith  or 
from  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Henry  James,  it 
is  true,  is  represented  after  a  silence  ;  and 
to  him  I  will  refer  presently.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  produced  a  volume  of  stories  for 
children  ;  and  Mr.  Barrie  one  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  representative  and  good,  is  also 
for  children.  These  names  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  publicity,  whether  for  "sales" 
or  merit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  great  flow  of  books,  warranted 
to  sell  widely,  and  possessed  of  definite 
literary  merit,  if  of  no  striking  individuality 
or  conspicuous  talent.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  output  of  such  books  has  steadily  in- 
creased for  years  past.  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  nothing  but  Mrs.  Henry  Wood 
and  detective  stories  to  pick  from.  Now, 
when  there  are  two  women  to  one  man 
writing  fiction,  the  astonishing  feature  is 
the  excellence  of  the  average  book. 
Although  the  number  of  authors  to  whom 
the  sacred  word  "  genius "  may  be  ap- 
plicable is  few,  yet  there  is  an  increasing 
army  of  the  second-rate  who  are  good, 
estimable,  and  deserve  and  get  recogni- 
tion. To  some  of  these,  alas  !  we  readers 
had  looked  once  for  better  things,  ex- 
pecting them  to  rank  ultimately  among 
immortals.  That  they  have  failed  to  do 
so  may  be  as  oiten  laid  to  the  charge  of 
our  rash  enthusiasm  as  to  their  incom- 
petence or  to  the  cares  and  deceitfulness 
of  riches.  Who,  for  example,  would  not 
have  prophesied  for  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  a 
high  place  some  eight  years  since  ?  His 
place  is  high  now  merely  among  "good 
average "  writers.  The  promise  of  the 
"  God  in  the  Car  "  and  other  books  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  wit,  the  humour, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  neatness  of 
dialogue  characteristic  of  "  The  Dolly 
Dialogues  "  is  still  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Intrusions  of  Peggy " ;  but  no  advance 
has  been  made  by  the  author,  and  in 
certain  respects  his  grip  on  life  has 
weakened  with  its  increase  of  girth.  Mr. 
Norris  must  smile  cynically  as  he  con- 
templates the  career  of  Mr.  Hope.  For 
is  it  not  very  much  the  replica  of  his  own 
talent  which  is  embodied  in  the  gentle- 
manly pages  of  the  younger  writer  ?  But 
when  Mr.  Norris  wrote  "  Mademoiselle 
de    Mersac"    he    was    showing    greater 


promise  than  Mr.  Hope  when  he  wrote 
"  The  God  in  the  Car."  Mr.  Norris,  the 
veteran,  is  represented  during  the  past 
year  by  "  The  Credit  of  the  County/'  a 
book  which  provides  in  a  new  form  the 
sweetness  and  light  which  has  charac- 
terised him  for  close  on  a  generation. 
Others  whose  names  occur  to  me  as 
belonging  to  this  "safe"  category,  are 
Mr.  A.  E.  \V.  Mason,  whose  last  novel, 
"The  Four  Feathers,"  is  vitalised  by  a 
single  arresting  motive,  and  who  has 
always  control  over  his  plot;  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman,  Mr.  Weyman,  Mr.  Crockett, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  There  are,  of 
course,  still  others ;  but  these  are  the 
better-known  names,  and  they  must 
suffice,  since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep 
level  with  the  run  of  fiction  all  the  way. 

Now  these  authors  I  have  named  are 
all  men  of  experience  and  of  tried  popu- 
larity, and  their  works  have  two  qualities 
in  common,  among  many  points  of 
variation  and  dissimilarity.  Their  novels 
are  facile,  and  are  good  examples  of  the 
"  story."  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Mr.  Merriman,  who  has  added,  in 
"  The  Vultures,"  yet  another  to  a  con- 
siderable list  of  novels  which  handle 
incident  in  a  masterly  way  and  are 
by  no  means  negligent  of  character. 
Mr.  Weyman  is  reticent  in  these  latter 
days,  but  we  have  had  from  him  a 
characteristic  volume  of  short  tales, 
in  his  expert,  correct  and  ingenious 
manner.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  excessive 
popularity  in  America  would  seem  to 
reflect  upon  us  on  this  side,  for  it  is 
indubitable  that,  as  with  Mr.  Henry  Har- 
land,  the  greater  sales  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States.  "  The  Right  of  Way  " 
presents  no  authentic  picture  of  life,  but 
rests  its  claims  to  recognition  on  its 
"  story,"  and  its  air  of  sentiment.  Mr. 
Crockett  has  put  forth  "  Flower  o'  the 
Corn,"  the  latest-born  of  an  innumerable 
progeny,  all  with  a  strong  family  likeness. 
Here  are  the  Galloway  Scot,  and  the  gipsy, 
and  the  facetious,  saucy,  sonsie  heroine,  as 
of  old ;  and  here  too  is  the  fertile  brain  that 
breeds  incidents  as  easily  as  turf  breeds 
worms,  and  the  calm  acceptance  of  life 
cut  on  a  single  common  pattern.  That  is 
not  Mr.  Merriman's  habit,  nor  is  it  Mr. 
Hope's;  their  faults  are  different;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Hope's  familiarity  with  his 
characters,  like  that  of  a  fond  father,  is 
one  of  his  most  provoking  points  of  style. 

These   story-tellers   have  their  reward, 
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but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  such 
an  adequate  reward  if  they  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  which  I  spoke.  Something 
has  lapsed  and  gone  from  them — the 
wildings  of  youth  are  plucked,  and  they 
must  settle  down  soberly  to  life  and  suc- 
cess. Not  that  in  all  of  them  was  the 
same  promise  of  May.  But  still  .  .  . 
there  was  in  each  some  germ  which  has 
not  developed.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing question  as  to  how  far  these  six 
names  I  have  mentioned  compare  with 
six  names  I  could  mention  of  the  other 
sex.  The  novel  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  work  of  women,  and  year  after 
year  discovers  some  new  writer  fit  to  take 
a  place  among  the  "good  second-rates." 
Here  are  six  names — Mrs.  Dudeney,  Mrs. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Antrobus,  M.  E.  Francis, 
Mrs.  Atherton,  and  "John  Oliver  Hobbes." 
And  if  you  wish  some  one  to  balance  Mr. 
Norris  as  an  old  hand,  there  is  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton,  whose  infinite  apprecia- 
tion of  life  and  its  humours  custom  cannot 
stale.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  and  choose 
offhand,  but  I  have  my  preferences,  in- 
stinctive if  not  logical,  and  of  the  half- 
dozen  I  would  single  out  Mrs.  Dudeney 
as  the  most  gifted.  Some  writers,  by 
accident,  luck  or  design,  acquire  greater 
repute  than  others  of  equal  or  greater 
talent;  and  the  papers,  which  are  usually 
obsequious  to  reputations,  do  nothing  to 
rectify  matters.  Mrs.  Dudeney,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  has  been  treated  well 
by  the  press,  which  has  not,  however, 
fully  recognised  her  extreme  talent.  Her 
first  novel  (if  it  was  her  first)  witnessed  to 
a  wonderful  sense  of  humour  and  a  pic- 
turesque pen  ;  the  last,  "  Robin  Brilliant," 
reveals  a  battery  of  qualities  which  make 
the  finished  novelist.  It  has  been  pro- 
bably influenced  by  Mr.  Hardy,  but  that 
is  no  matter.  It  is  individual,  romantic 
work,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  leisurely  power  of  humour 
which  are  at  once  unusual  and  delightful. 
Mrs,  Mann's  work,  of  which  two  examples 
have  been  issued  during  the  year,  "  The 
Mating  of  a  Dove"  and  "Olivia's  Summer," 
is  not  on  the  same  high  level  as  Mrs. 
Dudeney's,  but  exhibits  again  that 
quality  of  humour  which  we  expect  least 
of  all  in  a  woman's  work  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  proper  combination  of  humour  and 
sentiment  should  go  far  towards  the 
making  of  a  masterpiece.  "  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,"  on  the  contrary,  has  wit  and  little 
humour,  and  her  wit  is  of  a  dry  brand.     In 


sheer  intellect,  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
she  surpasses  any  other  woman  writing 
English  fiction  to-day ;  and  she  has  an 
adaptability  which  has  led  her  into  imitative 
ways.  Yet  the  portrait  of  Anne  in  "The 
Gods,  some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wicken- 
ham,"  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  most 
courageous,  astonishing,  and  faithful  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  I  have  come  across.  It 
is  some  such  power  of  realisation  as  that 
exhibited  in  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters," 
which  makes  one  forgive  the  sham  philo- 
sophy, the  portentous  air,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  form  which  have  grown  upon 
this  author  of  late  years.  Mrs.  Atherton 
is  not  English,  but  her  work  has  a  public 
and  a  fame  here.  "The  Conqueror"  is 
not  a  good  specimen  of  her  art,  being 
more  of  a  biographical  study  than  a  novel. 
But,  remembering  other  works  of  other 
years,  one  reads  this  study  of  American 
life  with  interest  and  appreciation.  The 
work  of  Mrs.  Antrobus  has  been  mainly 
in  short  stories,  which  she  has  collected 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Wine  of  Finvarra." 
They  relate  for  the  most  part  to 
Lancashire,  and  have  certainly  as  great 
a  claim  to  consideration  as  Miss  Mary 
Wilkins's  stories  of  New  England  or  Miss 
Barlowe's  Irish  miniatures.  In  some 
ways,  indeed,  they  surpass  these,  and,  if  I 
am  a  judge,  Mrs.  Antrobus  has  still  her 
best  work  to  do.  To  these  names  I  have 
already  added  that  of  Miss  Broughton, 
whose  style  gets  more  discipline  with 
years,  and  whose  mental  equipment  is 
even  more  efficient  than  it  used  to  be. 
"  Lavinia "  recalls  fragrant  memories  of 
pathetic  and  humorous  novels  from  the 
corners  of  the  past,  and  contains,  as  all 
Miss  Broughton's  stories  have  contained, 
vivid  portraits  of  young  girls  and  children. 
There  is  no  writer  living  who  shows  the 
same  intimate  observation  and  knowledge 
of  the  young  girl  as  Miss  Broughton. 
I  have  read  some  works  this  past  year 
which  would  persuade  me  that  we  shall 
have  an  addition  to  this  select  company. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins's  book  is  not 
published  as  I  write,  and  hence  she  does 
not  fall  into  my  field  :  but  in  "  The  House- 
wives of  Edenrise,"  by  Florence  Popham, 
I  would  cordially  welcome  a  recruit  of 
sound  sense,  breadth,  and  humour.  A 
feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  inordinate 
quantity  of  anonymous  fiction  poured  forth 
from  the  press.  I  suppose  "  The  English- 
woman's Love-Letters  "  set  a  fashion,  and 
the  success  of  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  " 
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has  stimulated  authors  or  publishers, 
or  both,  to  essays  in  combining  the 
qualities  and  attractions  of  either  book. 
So  far  as  I  have  come  across  them,  there 
is  none  of  any  consequence,  not  even  the 
well-advertised  "Confessions  of  a  Wife," 
or  that  ridiculous  fake  "The  History  of 
Mary  Maclane." 

There  is,  however,  no  year  which,  in 
passing,  leaves  reputations  wholly  where 
they  stood,  as  there  is  none  which  does 
not  broach  new  names.  In  the  silence  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy,  there  is 
no  more  notable  figure  than  Mr.  Henry 
James,  whose  prodigious  power  of  analysis 
has  found  almost  its  amplest  scope  in 
"  The  Wings  of  the  Dove."  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  novel,  while  still  hugging  to 
himself  his  amazing  web  of  psychology, 
and  flourishing  his  manner  as  steadfastly 
and  triumphantly  as  ever,  Mr.  James  has 
got  back  upon  a  securer,  safer  path  than 
he  has  been  treading  lately.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  doubted  in  reading  "  The 
Awkward  Age,"  when  we  had  misgivings, 
even  fears,  in  fighting  through  "The 
Sacred  Fount."  But  "The  Wings  of  the 
Dove"  is  clearer,  more  human,  and  no 
less  subtle.  It  is  a  profound  work,  which 
nothing  in  this  wide  wide  world  could 
render  popular.  If  the  interest  in  this 
psychological  masterpiece  justifies  a  veteran 
hand,  as  it  does,  so  too  the  work  of  a 
younger  man,  Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  de- 
mands praise.  Psychology,  morbid  patho- 
logy indeed,  has  ever  been  dear  to  Mr. 
Hichens,  and  he  has  once  or  twice  risen 
to  a  height  of  accomplishment,  as  in 
"  Flames,"  which,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
turf,  "flattered  his  backers."  To  that, 
however,  succeeded  a  prolonged  and 
tedious  excursion  into  extravaganza,  with 
which,  personally,  I  had  no  patience.  I 
welcome  "  Felix  "  as  a  remarkable  study, 
an  unpleasant  study  if  you  will,  but  beyond 
doubt  a  very  strong  and  faithful  deline  ition 
of  the  morphinomaniac.  The  form  of  the 
tale  is  not  perfect,  its  style  is  not  faultless, 
and  it  has  longueurs ;  but  it  is  redeemed 
by  the  breath  of  life  in  its  pages,  and  by 
the  central  portrait,  attractive,  repulsive, 
pitiful,  and  tragic  at  once.  Another  writer 
of  comparatively  recent  date  I  should  like 
to  mention  here,  inasmuch  as  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  also  psychological  :  that  is 
Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham,  whom  1  had  already 
known  as  the  author  of  an  "  East-end " 
study  when  I  came  upon  his  "  Mrs. 
Craddock."     I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 


that  Mr.  Maugham  convinces  me  all  the 
way  through,  but  his  history  of  the  relation 
of  Craddock  to  his  wife,  and  his  portrayal 
of  their  several  characters,  and  the  natural 
development  of  those  characters,  is  quite 
masterly.  Masterly,  too,  is  the  word  (and 
no  less)  which  applies  to  Mr.  Robert  Barr's 
portrait  of  the  Irishman,  Pat  Maguire, 
in  "The  Victors,"  who  started  as  pedlar 
and  ended  Boss  of  Tammany.  It  is  a 
consistent  piece  of  work,  on  which  the 
brush  never  slips,  and  culminates  very 
fittingly  in  the  tragic  scene  in  the  sick- 
room, where  Maguire's  Christian  Science 
wife  confronts  and  baulks  the  friend  of 
the  dying  man.  That  scene  alone  would 
pick  out  Mr.  Barr's  book  for  distinction. 
In  quite  another  vein  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
has  given  us  "The  First  Men  in  the 
Moon"  and  "The  Sea  Lady."  I  have 
always  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  Mr. 
Wells's  works  ever  since  he  made  his  first 
venture  with  "  The  Time  Machine  " — 
indeed,  for  some  time  before  that.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  in  some  quarters 
that  his  "scientific  novels"  require  and 
betray  no  imagination,  but  only  invention. 
This  is  the  merest  twaddle  of  the  academic 
critic.  As  high  powers  are  needed  (if 
no  higher)  to  compass  the  "War  of  the 
Worlds"  or  "The  Invisible  Man,"  as 
"  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  or  any  novel 
of  modern  and  real  life.  It  is  grotesque 
that  pedantry  will  not  allow  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  mind  participation  in  any- 
thing but  modern  realism.  "  The  First 
Men  in  the  Moon "  strikes  me  as  an 
amazing  combination  of  all  such  faculties 
as  go  to  form  a  novel  of  genius.  As  it 
happens,  the  tale  is  not  a  novel,  but  of 
what  consequence  is  that  ?  "  As  You 
Like  It"  is  not  a  novel,  nor  is  "  Paradise 
Lost."  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
the  qualities  displayed  in  this  book  are  the 
finest  exhibited  in  any  work  of  fiction  I 
have  read  this  year.  There  is  another 
writer  of  the  same  generation,  to  whom  I 
always  look  with  confidence,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Phillpotts,  whose  book  "The  River" 
has  been  issued  some  six  months.  I  find 
there  the  same  qualities  of  sensitiveness, 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  humour  which  I 
have  observed  before.  Mr.  Phillpotts  needs 
only,  a  strength  of  grip  to  rank  very  high 
among  living  novelists.  With  him,  mainly 
I  think  by  reason  of  the  contiguity  of  their 
shires,  I  have  come  to  associate  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch,  who  has  produced  during 
the   year   "The   Wrestcotes"  and   "The 
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White  Wolf."  The  latter  is  a  series  of 
short  stories,  and  "  Q"  is  one  of  our  fore- 
most writers  of  the  conte.  Yet  this  is  an 
unequal  miscellany,  a  sort  of  olla  podrida, 
which,  however  good,  is  not  always  of 
the  best.  "  The  Westcotes,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sterling  piece  of  work,  which 
exhibits  once  more  all  the  human  sympathy 
we  have  come  to  look  for  in  this  author, 
and  achieves  the  atmosphere,  which  he  has 
no  rival  in  achieving. 

On  my  list,  among  several  others  to 
whom  I  should  like  to  refer  had  I  the 
requisite  space,  appear  three  more  names 
as  writers  of  short  stories.  These  are 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jack  London,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Prevost.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  also 
represented  by  a  longer  tale,  "  At  Sunwich 
Port,"  but  this  is  only  a  conte  expanded, 
however  cleverly.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
never  tire  of  these  seafaring  stories,  with 
their  subtle  touches  of  humour.  But 
"The  Lady  of  the  Barge,"  altfiough  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  contributed  to  it  sundry  tales 
of  the  same  genre,  is  remarkable  rather  for 
the  tales  which  are  of  another  character. 
I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  "  The  Monkey's  Paw  "  among  the 
best  dozen  short  stories  in  English.  It  is 
absolutely  simple,  and  wholly  terrible — 
a  masterpiece  of  the  supernatural.  Mr. 
London  writes  of  matters  far  removed 
from  England  and  seafaring  cockneys ; 
yet  he  breathes  the  sea,  though  it  is  the 
sea  of  Alaska  and  Behring  Straits.     Like 


Mr.  Frank  Bullen  and  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
London  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  his  pen.  The  tales  of  the 
remote  Indian  and  Eskimo  tribes  in 
"  Children  of  the  Frost "  are  distinguished 
by  a  power  of  graphic  narration,  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  a  feeling  for  romance  which 
should  go  far  to  establish  Mr.  London  in 
the  front  ranks  at  no  distant  date.  Mr. 
Prevost  is  not  a  prolific  writer,  and  since 
his  last  published  collection  of  stories 
has  manifestly  improved.  "The  Plague  of 
the  Heart "  contains  as  much  clever  psy- 
chology as  would  fit  out  a  dozen  contem- 
porary novels ;  and  in  one  tale  of  the 
three,  at  least,  the  psychology  is  happily 
married  to  a  "  story  " ;  which,  therefore, 
takes  a  high  place  among  short  tales.  As 
I  write,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  book  of  tales, 
"Youth,"  is  only  advertised  to  appear. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  include  in  my 
cursory  review  an  author  of  such  striking 
talents,  who  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  fumbling  his  way  towards  his  goal. 

The  year  1502  has  marked  time  and 
no  more.  There  have  been  no  great  dis- 
coveries, and  indeed  hardly  any  discovery 
at  all.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of 
writers  who  have  previously  done  good 
work  have  gone  on  to  do  better.  The 
"gods"  are  silent,  and  the  half-gods 
arrive.  But  they  also  are  kin  to  the 
immortals,  and  are  not  to  be  despised, 
particularly  in  the  day  of  estimable  medio- 
crity and  frank  commercialism. 
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"  Both  boys  showed  the  effects  of 
"  fast  going ! 

"  Muggsy  had  smoky  lamps,  a  bum 
"beak  and  dismantled  grocery  stores, 
"  while  the  Kid's  dining-room  was  shy 
"  some  furniture,  and  his  works  looked 
"  like  a  poor  cut  of  chuck  steak. 

"After  a  brace  of  fiddling  the  Kid 
"unhooked  a  brace  of  chops,  planting 
"  one,  but  getting  a  clug  on  the  slate  in 
"return  from  Muggsy's  dexter  maulie  ! 

"The  Kid  learned  things  and  grew 
"  cigey,  his  ramrod  left  putting  many  a 
"  flock  of  swings  to  flight. 

"  Suddenly  he  unleashed  a  wallop 
"  that  gave  Muggsy's  observations  an 
"astronomical  tinge,  and  also  donated 
"  a  cauliflower  ear  to  the  Limerick  lad's 
"tout  ensemble  by  dropping  the  good 
"  one  over. 

"  It  went  to  waste  next  time — nothing 
"  doing !  Then  a  left  to  the  blood 
"  pump— a  swift  right  cross  !  Stuffs  off." 
American  Paper. 

WHAT  (you  ask)  does  it  mean  ? 
What,  in  the  name  of  decent 
English,  is  "  a  bum  beak "  ? 
How  do  you  "  put  a  flock  of  swings  to 
flight "  with  a  "  ramrod  left "  ?  or  "  donate 
a  cauliflower  ear"  to  another  party's  "tout 
ensemble  "  by  so  mysterious  a  process  as 
"dropping  the  good  one  over"?  or  "  unhook 
a  brace  of  chops  "  and  "  get  a  clug  on  the 
slate  in  return  "  ?  What  is  "an  astronomi- 
cal tinge  "  ?  and  why,  O  why,  should  "  a 
left  to  the  blood  pump  "  result  in  the  dark 
and  solemn  announcement :  "  Stuffs  off  "  ? 
Surely,  if  ever  there  were  one  anywhere, 
here  is  a  topic,  "spirit-searching,  light- 
abandoned,  much  too  vast  to  enter  on  at 
this  unlooked-for  crisis  "  ?  To  all  which 
impassioned  questionings  the  answer  is 
twofold:  (i)  the  extract  which  figures  at 
the  head  of  these  remarks  describes  a 
glove-fight ;  and  (2)  'tis  thus  that,  in  a 
playful  mood,  the  American  reporter  is 
inspired  to  wr.te  what  he  calls  English. 
Do  I  understand  it  ?  I  think  I  do ;  but 
I  wouldn't  like  to  swear.  Do  I  like  it? 
No :  I  do  not ;  I  find  it  inexpressive, 
decivilised,  and  horribly  vulgar  :  English 
on  its  last  legs,  reeling  to  the  worst  ward 
in  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  after  years 
of  bestial  practices  and  utterly  villainous 
companionships.      And  as  to   your   next 


question  :  Why,  then,  have  I  quoted  it  ? 
the  answer  is  that  I  wanted,  first  to 
talk  of  my  own  concern  for  slang,  and, 
secondly,  to  show  that  nonsense  is  not 
impossible  even  on  the  English  Bench. 
For  I  had  ever  an  affection  for  colloquial 
English,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  fear 
that  a  relish  for  slang  was  included  in  my 
portion  of  Original  Sin.  Thus,  being  a 
child  of  tender  years,  I  have  had  my  ears 
boxed  more  than  once  for  steadily  pre- 
ferring the  Elizabethan  "  Dout  the  light  " 
before  the  Middle-Victorian  "  Put  out 
the  candle";  and  in  years  scarce  better 
tempered  I  have  several  times  deserved 
the  applause  of  my  schoolfellows  for 
condensing  a  report  from  Bell's  Life — (my 
"  speciality  as  they  phrase  it  now,  was 
the  P.  R.)— wherein  the  fullest  effect  I 
could  was  made  of  those  chastely  figura- 
tive terms  by  which  the  reporters  of  old 
time  were  wont  to  impart  unto  their 
readers  the  changing  fortunes,  the  bloody 
vicissitudes,  the  desperate  bids  for  victory 
of  (say)  "a  Merry  Little  Mill  in  the 
Midlands,"  or  (it  may  be)  "a  Slashing 
Turn-up  in  the  Hardware  Purlieus."  In 
truth,  my  ears  were  early  curious  of 
the  English  of  the  people :  I  believe  I 
never  forgot  a  word  of  it  I  learned.  And 
when  the  time  came,  and  I  ascended  into 
the  enjoyment  of  my  part  in  the  common 
inheritance,  and  there  were  laid  open  to 
me  all  the  potent,  various,  far-flaming, 
high-gyring  ambitions  of  our  incom- 
parable speech,  I  found,  to  my  great  grief 
at  first  (lor  in  my  innocence  I  thought 
myself  eternally  damned  to  vulgarity),  but 
afterwards  to  my  lasting  joy,  that  Milton 
had  not  spoiled  me  for  Jon  Bee  and  that 
poor  creature  Pierce  Egan,  and  that  I 
relished  Herrick  none  the  worse  for  a 
certain  intimacy  with  Tom  Hudson  and 
Tom  Brown.  Came  the  advent  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  discovery  that  this  Titan, 
whose  English  made  you  drunk  as  you 
read,  had  not  disdained  to  march  through 
Coventry  with  the  gamesters  and  slip- 
strings,  the  ramps  and  ruffians,  the  roarers 
and  snudges  and  wag- halters  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  language  which  he  handled  with  so 
heartening  a  zest  and  so  wonder-working 
and  astonishing  a  mastery;    but,   on  the 
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contrary,  was  (as  I  suspected  then  :  as  I 
know  now)  a  curious  and  exquisite  adept 
in  those  very  parts  of  speech  which 
the  Middle- Victorian  man  of  letters  did 
most  carefully  eschew.  And  with  it  I 
grew  reconciled  to  my  lot,  and  was  no 
longer  ashamed  of  my  vocabulary. 

I  saw,  for  instance,  what,  as  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  shown,  the  poets  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  did  not  see :  that  Milton,  "  all 
right  as  far  as  he  goes  "  (and  being  a  very 
great  artist  he  goes  as  far  as  he  will,  and 
no  hair's-breadth  farther)  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  to  be  a.  model  to  all 
manner  of  men,  much  less  a  leader  on 
all  manner  of  quests ;  that  a  blind  and 
paltry  insistence  on  his  methods  was 
enough  to  ruin  the  verse- mongers  of 
Eighteenth-century  England ;  and  that 
FalstafF  and  Thersites  and  Iago,  to  say 
nothing  of  Hamlet  and  Lear — they  also 
have  their  rights:  their  rights  supremely 
and  irresistibly  demonstrated,  upon  our 
common  tongue :  and  may  express  them- 
selves exactly  as  their  author  will  have  it 
that  they  must.  The  inevitable  inference 
was  my  salvation.  There  was  a  time 
when  1  followed  after  strange  gods,  and 
could  write  (for  example)  nothing  but 
Swinburnese.  But  it  came  to  a  period, 
even  that  ;*  and  I  washed  myself  as  clean 
of  my  infatuation  as  such  detergents  as 
Swift  and  Jonson,  Dryden  and  Pope, 
Fletcher  and  Urquhart  and  Dekker, 
Dickens  and  Congreve,  Sterne  and 
Thackeray  and  Fielding  could  furnish 
me  withal.  It  is,  of  course,  a  delightful 
thing  to  try  to  write  like  Walter  Pater, 
or  Bacon,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  But 
it  does  not  make  for  safety ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  choose  but  think 
that  he  is  very  near  the  truth  in  letters 
who  turns  him  gladly  from  his  Urn- 
Burial,  or  his  Marius,  to  a  debauch  with 
Mrs.  Gamp  or  Mr.  Chucks.  Both  are  full 
of  the  finest,  subtlest,  most  persuasive 
feeling  for  literature.  "  And  pray,  Mr. 
Cooper,"  said  the  immortal  Boatswain  on 
a  memorable  occasion  (when  his  feelings 
had  been  something  ruffled  by  the  sight  of 
his  shirts  "in  a  gale  of  wind,  which  had 
all  but  wrecked  the  ship) — "And   pray, 


Mr.  Cooper,  why  has  Heaven  granted 
you  two  legs  with  joints  at  the  knees, 
except  to  enable  you  to  counteract 
the  horizontal  deviation  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  were  meant  for  nothing 
but  to  work  round  a  cask  with?  Hark, 
sir,  did  you  take  me  for  a  post  to  scratch 
your  pig's  hide  against  ?  .  .  .  Take  that, 
you  contaminating,  stave-dubbing,  gimlet- 
carrying  quintessence  of  a  bunghole  ! " 
Was  there  ever  so  excellent  an  alterative 
for  the  over-Stevensonised,  over-Paterised 
young  man  as  Chucks?  Never,  I  think, 
unless  it  were  the  everlasting  Sairey,  or 
Lirriper,  the  mixed,  the  voluble,  the  ever 
charming,  ever  young.  Or  Slip-slop,  or 
Quickly,  or  Trunnion,  or  Western,  or 
Congreve's  Wishfort,  or  (if  he  were  not 
there,  and  had  not  actually  created  an  ideal 
alike  in  English  prose  and  in  dramatic 
presentation)  the  entirely  incredible  Fal- 
stafT. And  a  mark  of  all  these  masters 
of  the  Colloquial  is  that  none  was  afraid 
of  slang  :  all  used  it,  and  none  abused. 
And  thus  it  was  that  I  came  out  of  the 
struggle  and  the  press  with  my  instincts 
strengthened  and  my  natural  tendencies 
encouraged,  and  refreshed.  So,  after 
Swinburnising  as  I  had  done,  I  so  far 
forgot  that  there  are  such  words  as 
delight,  and  desire,  and  yea,  and  sweet,  and 
pain,  and  twain,  and  pleasure,  and  the 
many  charming  figurantes  that  dance  on 
and  dance  off  all  through  that  old  high- 
kicking  and  high-sniffing  ballet  which  we 
knew  so  well  once  that  we  remember 
it  even  now,  that  I  used  them  only 
when  I  must ;  and,  when  I  wrote  verse 
seriously,  rang  them  on  in  their  proper 
place,  and  gave  them,  for  fellows,  just  such 
words  as  seemed  best  to  me.  It  counted 
nothing  that  the  intruders  had  no  sort 
of  authority.  Twas  enough  that  they 
helped  me  to  say  what  I  meant  to  say. 
Slang  ?  Why  not  ?  Slang  it  was.  And 
again,  why  not  ?  I  had  behind  me 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
Fielding  and  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  :  Sir 
Walter,  whose  need  of  slang  was  so  im- 
perious and  so  instant  that  he  went  questing 
his  material  in  such  antiques  as  Harman's 
Caveat  and  Dekker's  Bellman.     Who  was 


^  It  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to  impart  to  the  youth  of  these  days  even  the  faintest  sense  of  the  effect 
which  Poems  and  Hallads  and  Atalanta  had  on  the  youth  of  those.  Here  was  English  used  as  it 
never  had  been  used  before.  Here  was  music  unheard,  undreamed  of,  till  our  time.  Here  (it  may  be) 
was  such  a  plea  '*  for  young  limbs  and  lechery  !'  as  none  had  ever  stated  in  the  world's  history.  He 
was  an  intoxication,  this  unrivalled  master  of  memorable  rhythm,  this  archimage  in  haunting  verbal 
music.  You  sat  down  to  him  sober  ;  you  rose  from  him  drunk.  Later  came  repentance  aud  remorse; 
and  a  levulsion  in  favour  of  the  baldest,  bleakest,  austerest  counterpoint  of  Samson  Agonisles. 
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I,  to  disdain  the  example  of  such  Thrones, 
Dominations,  Powers,  as  these  ?  I  did  not 
disdain  them,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  I  could  not :  being  (as  it  were)  their 
man.  And,  in  the  sequel,  I  "parodied"  two 
Villon  ballades  in  the  purest  slang  I  could 
compass;  and  none,  I  believe,  has  read 
them  with  right  understanding  till  this 
day.*  If  I  add  that  I  have  long  part- 
edited,  and  am  still  part-editing,  a  slang 
dictionary,t  I  shall  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  my  interest  in  the  rogues  and 
vagabonds  of  our  tongue  is  no  matter  of 
yesterday,  nor  is  it  other  than  severely 
practical. 

Now  for  what  I  think  myself  fully  justi- 
fied in  denoting  as  the  Indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce.  In  the  course  of  an  action 
for  libel  ("  Cowen  .v.  Labouchere  and 
Voules  "),  tried  by  his  Lordship,  the  plain- 
tiff had  occasion  to  deprecate  the  use  by 
the  defendants  of  the  word  "  ramp  "  in  con- 
nexion with  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
a  chief  concern  and  a  very  lively  interest ; 
and  he  sought  to  show  that  a  meaning  the 
very  reverse  of  honourable  or  seemly  now 
attaches  to  it.  Thereupon  this  colloquy 
ensued : — "  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  :  The  word 
is  an  old  English  word.  You  find  it  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary ;  it  is  in  Shakespeare, 
and  in  the  translation  of  the  Psalms.  It 
is  a  recognised  word  in  standard  dic- 
tionaries and  in  classical  writings. — Mr. 
Cowen :  It  is  a  slang  word ;  it  is  in  the 
Slang  Dictionary.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
go  on. — Mr.  Justice  Bruce :  The  Slang 
Dictionary  is  not  an  authority.  Dr.  John- 
son is  an  authority. — Plaintiff:  It  has  got 
to  have  a  very  special  meaning  in  the  City 
and  in  journalistic  circles.     (To  witness) 


What  do  you  think  the  word  "  ramp " 
means  ? — Witness  :  I  should  say  robbery  ; 
that  is  the  idea  attached  to  it. — Mr.  Justice 
Bruce :  That  is  very  much  the  meaning 
Shakespeare  gives  it."  As  to  all  which 
there  is  thus  much  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce  was  right  when  he  said  that 

(a)  the  word  is  an  old  English  word  ;  X 

(b)  that  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare ;  and  (c) 
that  it  is  found  in  a  "translation  of  the 
Psalms"  ;§  but  the  rest  of  his  remarks 
have,  if  I  may  say  so,  no  foundation  in  fact. 
To  begin  with,  the  word  is  certainly  "  old 
English,"  but  it  is  so  in  a  special  sense, 
and  that  sense  an  indecent  one.  In  plain 
English  "  ramp  "  (or  "  rampe  ")  =  a  loose 
woman,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  used  by 
Chaucer,  Halle,  Udall,  Still,  Lyly,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  John  Fiorio,  and  Shakespeare; 
while  "  ramping "  and  "  rampant,"  being 
applicable  to  either  sex,  are  found  in 
Palsgrave  (1530),  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  so 
on,  to  Fielding  and  Smollett,  whose  Jenny 
Ramper  is,  it  may  be,  as  late  an  example 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  extra-heraldic 
sense  as  can  be  found  in  literature.  ||  I  do 
not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject,  of 
course ;  and  assuredly  I  have  omitted 
much  that  in  this  connexion  would  bef 
found  serviceable  and  appropriate.  My 
point  is  that  this,  the  oldest  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  precisely  the  meaning  which 
Dr.  Johnson — an  "  authority,"  according  to 
Mr.  Justice  Bruce — most  resolutely  ignores, 
and  ignores  to  his  (and  Mr.  Justice  Bruce's) 
utter  undoing.  His  second  sense  of 
"ramp,"  subs.,  is  "a  leap";  and  he  illus- 
trates his  interpretation  with  the  sole 
passage  in  Shakespeare  (Cymbeline,  I.  vii. 
133)  in  which  it  beais  the  meaning  which 


*  Villon  wrote  in  plain  French  ;  and  if  I  "  transmogrified  "  him  as  I  did,  it  was  that  I  was  tired — 
so  dreadfully  tired  ! — of  the  Wardour  Street  English  in  which  his  fervents  insisted  on  presenting  him 
to  an  alien  and  unsympathetic  public.  The  man  was  a  ruffian,  a  kind  of  lettered  hooligan,  and, 
could  he  come  to  life  again,  and  "dine  out,"  as  of  course  he  would,  like  the  Boer  generals,  the  best 
pleased  of  his  hosts  would  be  that  one  who  best  looked  after  his  spoons.  But,  thief  or  not,  the  man 
was  an  artist ;  and  I  believe  that  my  **  Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot,"  as  a  sportsmanlike  equivalent 
to  "  Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux  filles,"  would  please  him  vastly  better  than  the  "  'Tis  all  to  taverns 
and  to  lasses" — (why  does  one  feel  all  Roed'ean  and  all  Girton  in  the  line?)— of  another  admirer, 
indeed,  than  most  of  the  Post  leth  way  te-with-a-jemmy  men,  who  tried,  in  a  burst  of  Wardour  Street 
sentiment,  to  show  the  wretch  to  English  readers  exactly  as  he  was  not. 

f  In  seven  volumes,  too  !  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Slattg  and  its  Analogue*  (London  :  Gibbings)  : 
a  work  which  my  co-editor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Fanner,  and  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  within 
measureable  distance  of  those  blessed  words,  "  The  End." 

X  The  derivative  "  rampant  "  is  common  in  heraldry  ;  and  it  might  very  well  lie  argued  that 
animals  "  rampant  "  or  •'  ramping  "  are  so  pictured  — or  rather  were  so  pictured— that  the  distinguishing 
attribute,  as  exhibited  in  the  arms  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  is  not  for  eyes  modern  and  polite.  If  this 
were  capable  of  proof,  it  would  follow,  necessarily,  that  the  Lions  and  the  Bears  and  the  Cats  that 
"ramp*  in  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Chapman,  Tennyson,  Milton  ('*  The  bold  Ascalonile  Fled  from  his 
lion-ramp")  are  rather  beasts  heraldic  than  beasts  natural :  in  whose  case  the  old  literary  connotation  and 
suggestion  is  ignored  in  favour  of  a  sense  that  is  purely  descriptive  and  pictorial. 

§  Coverdale's  (1535),  to  wit.     In  the  Authorised  Version  "  rampeth  "  is  replaced  by  "  raveneth." 

||  See  also  Cotgrave  (1611),  s.v.  "  Rampeau" 
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I  have  denoted  as  its  oldest  and  most 
popular : 

Shall  he  make  me 
Live,  like  Diana's  priests,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whilst  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps 
In  your  despite  ? 

Thus  Iachimo  to  Imogen ;  and  I  think 
that,  miracle  of  purity  as  she  was,  she 
understood  him.  Johnson  did  not.  It 
may  be  that  he  (and  after  him  Mr.  Justice 
Bruce)  were  misled  by  the  word  "vault- 
ing." But  if  either  had  consulted  a  slang 
dictionary,  it,  howbeit  a  thing  of  no 
"authority,"  would  have  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  words  may,  and  do  often, 
lead  a  double  life,  and  that,  in  any  decent 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  there 
are  very  many  more  Strange  Cases  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  than  were  ever 
dreamed  on  in  their  philosophy. 

As  to  his  Lordship's  assertion :  that 
"robbery"  is  "very  much  the  meaning" 
that  Shakespeare  attaches  to  the  word 
"ramp,"  I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot 
follow  him  in  his  interpretation,  nor  can 
I  so  much  as  begin  to  know  how  he 
arrived  at  it.  The  word,  as  I've  said, 
held  on  its  ancient  way  until  well  on  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century ;  when,  as  words 


will,  it  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was 
not  seen  again  till  it  turned  up,  with  an 
entirely  novel  import,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Hardy  Vaux  (18 12);  and  again  in  Egan's 
edition  of  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue  (1823).  By  this  time  it  had  come 
to  signify  a  robbery  with  violence,  done 
out  of  doors,  and  done  by  several  hands  : 
as  opposed  to  a  "rush,"  which  is  a 
"ramp"  put  on  a  house,  also  done  by 
several  hands.  It  means  that  still;  but 
it  has  come  to  mean,  further,  a  "put-up 
job "  or  swindle :  in  which  sense  it 
occurred  in  the  case  of  "Cowen  v. 
Labouchere  and  Voules."  If  I  add  that 
in  both  senses  it  connotes  numbers,  I 
shall  have  said  enough. 

As  I  got  all  this  from1  a  Slang  Diction- 
ary :  a  thing  which  has  been  denounced 
"from  the  pedestal  of  sacred  Thaymis," 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  not  an  autho- 
rity," while  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  authority, 
and  so  is  Shakespeare :  I  think  I  may 
claim  to  have  shown  that,  if  it  were 
possible  (but  of  course  it  is  not)  for  there 
to  be  any  worse  authority  on  English 
slang  than  Dr.  Johnson  (of  blessed 
memory),  that  authority  would  assuredly 
be  Mr.  Justice  Bruce. 


THE  OLD  MEN  ADMIRING  THEMSELVES 
IN  THE  WATER. 

BY   W.    B.   YEATS. 

I    HEARD  the  old,  old  men  say, 
Everything  alters 
And  one  by  one  we  drop  away. 
They  had  hands  like  claws,  and  their  knees 
Were  twisted  like  the  old  thorn  trees 

By  the  waters  : 
I  heard  the  old,  old  men  say, 
All  that's  beautiful  drifts  away 
Like  the  waters. 

Copyright  1903  by  \V.  B.  Yeats. 
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BY  S.  H.  SIME 


/^\LD  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 

And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he. 

He  called  for  his  pipe, 

H^  called  for  his  glass, 

He   called  for  his  Fiddlers' Three. 
140 
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MR.    CHAMBERLAINS  TOUR. 

The  Errant  Duckling  :  "  Good-bye,  Joseph,  an'  good  luck  to  you.  Me  and  Jesse  will  watch 
over  you  always.  None  of  your  new-fangled  Johannisbergs  and  Pretorians  will  ever  love  you  like 
your  old  Brummagem  hen  !  " 


"  GOOD-BYE." 
*  The  Departure  of  Ulysses."     After  the  Freeze  (Therm.  32')  at  Portsmouth. 
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DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY;    OR,   THE  VALUE  OF  SYMPATHY, 
Chorus  of   Boer    Generals:    "We   might   have  saved  our  railway   fares!" 


THE  GERMAN   EMPEROR'S  VISIT. 
The  Emperor  :  "  These  English  Canards  of  yours  are  very  strong  on  the  wing  this  year.'* 
The  Foreign  Secretary:   "  Perhaps  they're  foreign:  many  have  been  lying  about  England 
these  last  three  years." 
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NEARING  THE  SUMMIT. 

Arthur  the  Guide  :  "  Come  along,  my  little  man ;  don't  make  such  a  hullabaloo 
about  nothing." 

Naughty  "  C.-B."  :  "I  don't  want  any  Christmas  holiday,  and  I  won't  pass  those  horrid 
bills." 


THE   LIBERAL  LEADERS;    OR,   POLITICAL  ASTRONOMY. 
"  The  Comet  Rosebery,  still   in  an  erratic  course,  seems  rapidly  approaching  the  well-known 
Star  of  the  Second  Magnitude  '  C.  B.'      From  the  length  of  its  tail,  it  is  probable  that  the  comet 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  Star.      Meanwhile,  the  star  '  W.V.H.,'  no  longer  of  the  first  magnitude, 
is  in  a  state  of  partial  eclipse." 
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GESTURE   AND    FACIAL   EXPRESSION. 

Results  of  the  two  competitions  in  connection  with  t/ie  articles  by  Mr.  J. 
HOLT  SCHOOLING,  published  in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


A 


LARGE  number  of  our  readers  sent  their  interpretations  of  the  twenty-six  illus- 
trations of  gesture,  etc.  These  having  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Schooling,  we 
have  received  from  him  the  following  results  of  his  analysis  of  the  interpretations 
of  gesture  made  by  our  readers. 


First  Competition,  relating  to  illustra- 
tions Nos.  I  to  13  in  the  October  number. 


Description  as 

Descript  on  as 

Illus- 
tration 
No. 

given  by  the 

majority  of 

votes    sent    by 

readers. 

Description  attached  to 
the  old  ptints 

Illus- 
tration 
No. 

given  by  the 

majurity  of 

votes    sent   by 

readers. 

Description  attached  to 
the  old  prints. 

I. 

Timidity. 

Obsequiousness. 

14. 

Joy. 

Agility. 

2. 

Joy- 

Joy- 

15- 

Astonishment. 

Vulgar  Arrogance. 

3- 

Vanity. 

Contempt. 

16. 

Inquisitivencss. 

Conceit. 

4- 

Aversion. 

Horror. 

17- 

Attention. 

Settling  to  Repose. 

5- 

Surprise. 

Astonishment. 

18. 

Dejection 

Idiotism. 

6. 

Rapture. 

Hopeless  Love. 

19- 

Anger. 

Menace. 

7- 

Conceit. 

Fashionable  Impudence. 

20. 

Menace. 

An  example  of  "  false 

8. 

Contentment. 

Vulgar  Triumph. 

gesture. 

9. 

Meditation. 

Phlegm. 

21. 

Apj)eal. 

Tranquil  Joy 

10. 

Despair. 

Despair. 

22. 

Entreaty. 

Quietude. 

11. 

Command. 

An  example  of  "false" 

23- 

Devotion. 

Devotion. 

gesture. 

24. 

Pomposity. 

Hauteur. 

12. 

Shame. 

Vulgar  Astonishment. 

25. 

Nervousness. 

Rustic  Cunning. 

13- 

Satisfaction. 

Voluptuousness. 

26. 

Reflection. 

Douht. 

The  three  prize-winners  in  the  first  com- 
petition are  : — 

First  Prize — 

Miss  J.  F.  Dulley, 

Lindens,  Wellingborough. 

Second  Prize — 

Miss  A.  T.  Steele, 

Bedford  College,  London,  W.* 

Third  Prize — 

Mr.  E.  Anscott  Smith, 

Treliske,  Truro,  Cornwall. 


.    Second  Competition,  relating  to  illustra- 
tions Nos.  14  to  26  in  the  November  number. 


The   three   prize-winners   in    the    second 
competition  are  : — 

First  Prize — 

Mr.  F.  Paul  Luard, 

212,  Stockwell  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Second  Prize — 

Mrs.  E.  Branthwaite, 
Victoria  Avenue,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

Third  Prize — 

Mr.  John  F.  Mackenzie, 
418,  Morningside  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Competitors  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  illustrations  of  gesture  submitted  to 
their  judgement  were  published  in  the  year  1821,  in  "Practical  Illustrations  of  Rhetorical 
Gesture  and  Action,"  by  Henry  Siddons. 

The  book  is  "embellished  with  sixty-nine  engravings,  expressive  of  the  various 
passions."  As  was  stated  by  me  in  the  article,  some  of  these  engravings  seem  wide  of 
the  mark,  at  any  rate  to  the  modern  eye  ;  and  in  several  instances  of  difference  between 
the  verdict  of  readers  and  the  original  description,  I  prefer  the  verdict  of  readers. 

J.  H.  S. 

*  Miss  Steele  is  requested  to  send  her  full  address,  in  order  that  the  prize  may  be  fowarded  to 
her.— Ed.  P.M.M. 


IVc  regret  that  in  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Pali.  Mall  Magazine  an  error  was  made  in  the 
article  nit  tied  **  Scren  New  Cathedrals."  On  page  466  the  drawing  which  is  described  as  the  interior 
of  the  new  cathedral  at  Brisbane  represents  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  at  Cape  Town.     A  statement  in 


unaware  of  his  great  eminence  as  an  ecclesiast  cal  a>ch'tect. — Ed.  P.M.M. 
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A    USELESS    COMMEMORATION* 
BY   MAURICE  MAETERLINCK. 


SIX  hundred  years  ago,  on  July 
nth,  1302,  the  whole  of  the 
chivalry  of  Philip  the  Fair,  fighting 
under  the  orders  of  Robert  of  Artois,  was 
annihilated  on  the  plain  of  Groeninghebeek 
by  the  Flemish  train-bands  of  Bruges, 
Ypres,  Zeeland,  and  Ghent;  and  in  July 
last,  at  Courtrai  in  Belgium,  was  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  this  memorable 
French  defeat. 

A  party  which  has  long  been  striving  to 
spread  hatred  of  France  through  Brabant 
and  East  and  West  Flanders — without 
finding  the  least  echo  there— has  seized 
upon  the  event,  and  would  like  to 
behold  in  it  the  first  formidable  outbreak 
of  a  racial  war  which  it  hopes  to  kindle. 
This  party,  which  is  called  the  Flemish 
Party,  is  pretty  generally  despised  in  the 
very  places  where  it  carries  on  its 
intrigues. 

It  is  composed  of  a  handful  of  agitators, 
whose  obscure  birth  in  the  farms  and 
backward  education  have  hindered  them 
from  learning  French.  Their  naturally 
envious  ignorance  has  turned  to  spite ; 
and,  detesting  a  language  which  makes 
them  ridiculous  when  they  try  to  speak 
or  write  it,  they  have,  for  their  own 
congratulation,  derived  from  the  different 
popular  *  dialects  a  sort  of  official  and 
artificial,  affected,  uncouth  and  still-born 
jargon,  which  is  not  even  understood  by 
the  people  upon  whom  they  imagine  that 


they  are  imposing  it  as  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  which  the  real  Flemish 
writers — for  some  there  are — and  the 
Dutch  overwhelm  with  deserved  sarcasm. 
In  this  shapeless  and  muddy  jargon 
they  pretend  to  temper  the  soul  of 
Flanders  anew,  and  they  make  mighty 
efforts  to  stir  it  squalidly  in  order  that 
hatred  may  rise  from  it.  Although  they 
are  destitute  of  any  literature,  the  agitation 
which  they  provoke  is  more  literary  than 
real,  and  would  long  ago  have  fallen  back 
into  the  abyss  of  its  own  unimportance  if 
two  unavowable  but  obstinate  forces  did 
not  exhaust  themselves  to  keep  it  afloat  in 
space.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Flemish 
clergy — the  most  ignorant  of  all — protect 
it :  thanks  to  the  exclusive  and  im- 
penetrable gibberish  which  they  cry  up, 
they  maintain  under  their  .olominion  more 
than  two  million  peasants  whom  no  light 
from  without  can  reach.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movement  abundantly  supports 
those  who  direct  it.  Skilfully  abusing 
the  fascination  which  big  words  repre- 
senting little  things  exercise  upon  the 
too  credulous  mind  of  crowds,  they  have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  certain  political 
influence  which  they  turn  to  account  in 
order  to  acquire  rich  sinecures.  So  soon 
as  their  mouths  are  filled,  they  subside, 
abandon  their  hermetical  talk  and  apply 
themselves  to  learn,  if  not  the  too  re- 
bellious   French,   at   least    that    Belgian 


*  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  dc  Mattos. 
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tongue   which   finds   in   them   the    most 
plentiful  and  the  quaintest  of  its  sources. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  victory  which 
they  commemorate,  and  let  us  agree,  first 
of  all,  that  they  chose  their  day  somewhat 
badly.  It  is,  in  fact,  historically  estab- 
lished that  the  idea  of  country  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  terrible  affray  that 
stained  the  fields  of  Courtrai  with  blood. 
It  was  not  a  conflict  of  races,  but  a  con- 
flict of  classes.  It  was,  in  reality,  the 
first  great  combat  of  that  war  in  which 
the  costumes  and  the  pass-words  vary 
from  century  to  century,  but  of  which  the 
matter  will  remain  the  same  until  a  time 
that  none  can  foresee ;  the  war  of  those 
who  work  against  those  who  live  on  the 
work  of  others,  of  those  who  produce 
against  those  who  plunder.  There, 
bristling  with  arms,  in  the  soft  green 
plain,  enclosed  in  a  loop  of  the  peaceful 
river  called  the  Lys,  stood,  not  Flemings 
against  Frenchmen,  but  a  hard-working 
people  against  its  idle  masters,  native  or 
foreign ;  the  trades,  the  peasants,  the 
merchants,  the  little  men  of  the  great 
towns  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future,  against  the  landed  barons,  the 
insatiable,  murderous,  and  useless  knights 
that  enchained  the  past ;  municipal  right, 
active,  open,  buoyant,  happy  and  free, 
against  feudal  right,  oppressive,  close  as 
a  prison,  arrogant,  stagnant  and  mortal. 
What  had  revolted  the  heroic  weavers  of 
Ypres  and  Bruges  against  Philip  the  Fair 
was  not  his  quality  as  King  of  France, 
but  his  alliance  with  the  patricians  of  the 
country.  Aided  by  the  nobles  who 
pillaged  the  merchants,  he  aimed  at 
governing  against  the  commons ;  and  the 
latter,  animated  by  the  slow,  sure  instinct 
of  unconscious  masses,  rose,  in  spite  of 
the  phrases,  the  gods,  the  traditions  and 
lies  of  the  ages,  to  combat  the  barren 
spirit  of  warfare,  because  it  seems 
definitely  written  in  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind that  it  is  made  less  for  murder  than 
for  peace  and  work. 

The  encounter  was  worthy  of  the  two 
great  ideas,  the  two  worlds  that  stood 
face  to  face.  On  the  one  side  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
Europe :  "  II  fiore  della  cavalleria  del 
mondo"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time; 
7,500  men-at-arms,  10,000  Italian  cross- 
bowmen  and  bidautSy  Spanish  and 
Navarrese   foot-soldiers,   and,   lastly,   the 


train-bands  of  the  French  towns,  30,000 
strong.  On  the  other,  the  two-and-thirty 
trades  of  Bruges,  which  had  set  on  foot 
about  8,000  workmen,  7, coo  peasants 
and  weavers  from  West  Flanders,  1,200 
Ypres  men  and  700  men  of  Ghent :  in 
all,  with  the  fighting  men  of  Courtrai, 
Oudenarde,  Alost  and  Zeeland,  a  band  of 
25,000  men. 

Among  the  Flemings  were  no  more 
than  a  score  of  mailed  horsemen.  All 
the  rest  were  men  on  foot,  armed  with 
pikes  or  with  those  famous  iron-tipped 
sticks  which  the  "Chronicle  of  Saint- 
Denis  "  calls  goudendoirs,  from  the  Flemish 
word  Gotdendagy  meaning  "Good-day," 
and  which,  according  to  some,  were  fore- 
irons  of  ploughs  with  poles  for  handles, 
according  to  others,  a  sort  of  club,  or,  in 
the  opinion  that  prevails  to-day,  a  kind  of 
lance,  shorter  and  heavier  than  ordinary 
lances. 

So  behold  the  two  forces  within  sight 
of  each  other.  Here,  leaning  against  the 
Lys,  resolved  to  die  for  its  franchises, 
surrounded  by  ditches  that  render  all 
escape  impossible,  the  "vile  Flemish 
rabble,"  as  proud  Robert  of  Artois  called 
it :  weavers  and  fullers  escaped  from  their 
cellars;  macediers  or  butchers;  Bruges 
men  clad  in  green,  in  blue,  in  brown, 
in  yellow ;  black  or  red  Ypres  men  ; 
then  the  shapeless  throng  of  half-naked 
"  Jacques  "  from  the  woods  and  the  mud 
of  the  polders^  overtowered  here  and  there 
by  some  rare  horseman  dressed  in  violet 
or  scarlet.  A  fierce,  heroic  mass,  "  com- 
pact as  a  wall  of  stone/'  says  the  good 
Vicar  of  Velthem,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
battle.  William  of  Juliers  and  a  Bruges 
weaver  called  Piet  de  Coninck  commanded 
this  "  rabble." 

Yonder,  behind  a  big  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Lys,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  cross- 
bowmen,  seated  on  their  huge  chargers 
caparisoned  in  steel,  nearly  eight  thousand 
gigantic  metal  statues,  supported  by  the 
deep  troops  of  the  communal  infantry. 
Under  the  threatening  cloud  the  Flemings 
kneel  down,  according  to  their  custom, 
carry  to  their  lips  a  particle  of  their  native 
earth,  stand  up  again  and  wait. 

On  the  right,  the  ten  thousand  cross- 
bowmen  find  a  ford,  commence  the  attack 
and  drive  back  the  Flemish  cross- bowmen. 
Already  the  jealous  and  impatient  knights 
imagine  that  the  honour  of  the  day  is 
about  to  be  stolen  from  them  by  wretched 
footmen.     They  plague,  they  urge  Robert 
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of  Artois,  who,  overpersuaded,  gives 
the  order  to  charge.  A  first  monstrous 
squadron,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horses  strong,  moves,  crosses  the  stream, 
passes  stupidly  over  the  body  of  its  own 
foot-soldiers,  and  falls  upon  the  Flemish 
centre. 

Imagine  the  detestable  shock !  Over 
two  thousand  horses,  whose  strength  is 
multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  armour, 
striking  like  a  single,  formidable  battering- 
ram  against  a  block  of  five-and-twenty 
thousand  men  packed  together  and  rooted 
to  the  soil !  The  gigantic  iron  troop 
drives  in  the  living  wall,  but  its  impulse 
is  broken  by  the  elastic,  swarming  mass, 
even  as  the  heaviest  axe  ends  by  being 
blunted  in  a  bale  of  cotton.  Then  the 
huge  pieces  of  the  oi>en  wall  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  the  breach  is  closed 
again,  the  event  changes  in  character, 
and  the  metal  squadron  is  seen  to  jam, 
to  crumble,  to  dwindle,  to  dissolve  and 
disappear  as  though  in  a  fierce  brazier, 
assailed  by  intolerable  and  innumerable 
flames.  Soon  the  ant-hill  has  consumed 
the  monster. 

Robert  of  Artois  takes   note    of   the 
disaster,  and   hurls   the   second    charge, 
at  the  head  of  which  are  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  the   Pitiless,  and   Godfrey  of 
Brabant.     With  the  same  contempt,  the 
same  magnificent  stupidity,  this   time  it 
is  more  than  three  thousand  horse  that 
fling   themselves   upon    the    flanks    and 
dig  three  awful   furrows   in   that   human 
field.     The   Flemish   lines   bend,   wave, 
flutter  for  a  moment  like  bandrols  torn  by 
the  storm,  and  the  horses  are  swallowed 
op  in  the  throng  which  they  crush.     But 
the  reflux  of  the  mass,  intoxicated  with 
a  first  carnage,    is   irresistible.     Moving 
backwards  in    disorder,   the    prodigious 
steel  cattle  are  flung  into  the  stream  which 
they  have  just  crossed  ;  and  there,  in  the 
roire,  in  the  reddened  water,   begins   so 
great  a  massacre   that   the   spot   of    its 
happening  bears   to   this  day  the  name 
°f  "  Bloedmeersch,"  or  Bloody  Mede. 


Robert  of  Artois  feels  that  all  is  lost. 
With  the  sixteen  hundred  knights  that 
remain  to  him,  "  like  a  rabid  and  roaring 
lion,"  says  the  chronicle,  "he  plunges 
against  the  Flemings.  But  such  was  the 
multitude  of  lances  which  the  Flemings 
held  thickly  and  closely  together,  that  the 
gentle  Count  Robert  could  neither  thrust 
through  them  nor  run  through  them ; 
and  thereupon  verily  they  of  Bruges,  as 
though  they  had  been  turned  and  changed 
into  tigers,  spared  no  soul,  but,  with  the 
sharp  and  well-pointed  lances  which  they 
call  pitchforks  and  goudendoirs,  tripped 
the  knights  from  their  horses,  and  thus, 
as  they  fell  like  sheep,  crushed  them 
where  they  lay." 

D'Artois,  dismounted  by  the  Zeelanders, 
offers  to  surrender.  A  Flemish  monk 
cuts  off  his  right  arm ;  a  Bruges  man 
tears  out  his  tongue. 

At  this  moment,  the  French  rearguard, 
consisting  of  the  communal  train-bands, 
makes  a  pretence  of  attacking  the  victors. 
It  has  not  even  time  to  deploy.  Panic 
breaks  out  in  the  ranks,  and  the  two 
leaders  of  the  reserve,  followed  by 
Louis  of  Clermont,  shamefully  take  to 
flight. 

The  fighting  had  lasted  three  hours. 
The  booty  was  immense.  They  found 
fifty- two  banners,  and  the  gold  spurs  of 
the  knights,  sold  by  the  bushel,  were 
afterwards  hung  by  way  of  trophies  on 
the  arches  of  Courtrai  Church :  "  And 
this  grievous  battle  happened  on  a 
Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  Translation 
of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  month  of  July 
in  the  year  1302." 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  French 
defeat,  for,  proportionally,  the  Flemish 
barons  were  present  in  larger  numbers 
than  the  others  in  the  army  of  Philip 
the  Fair;  it  was  the  first  great  defeat 
of  mediaeval  chivalry,  and  one  of  the 
finest  victories  of  the  mysterious  justice 
which  quickens  that  strange  harmony  of 
spiritual  and  moral  forces  which  is  called 
Mankind. 
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THE  letter  was  brief  and  abrupt. 
"  I  am  in  London.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  Jamaica.  Will 
you  come  and  see  me  ?  I  can  be  in  at 
any  time  you  appoint." 

There  was  no  signature,  but  he  knew 
the  handwriting  well  enough.  The  letter 
came  to  him  by  the  morning  post,  sand- 
wiched between  his  tailor's  bill  and  a 
catalogue  of  rare  and  choice  editions. 

He  read  it  twice.  Then  he  got  up 
from  the  breakfast-table,  unlocked  a 
drawer  and  took  out  a  packet  of  letters 
and  a  photograph. 

"  I  ought  to  have  burned  them  long 
ago,"  he  said ;  "  Til  burn  them  now.  He 
did  burn  them,  but  first  he  read  them 
through,  and  as  he  read  them  he  sighed, 
more  than  once.  They  were  passionate, 
pretty  letters,  the  phrases  simply  turned, 
the  endearments  delicately  chosen.  They 
breathed  of  love  and  constancy  and  faith 
— a  faith  that  should  move  mountains, 
a  love  that  should  shine  like  gold  in  the 
furnace  of  adversity,  a  constancy  that 
death  itself  should  be  powerless  to  shake. 
And  he  sighed :  no  later  love  had 
come  to  draw  with  soft  lips  the  poison 
from  this  old  wound.  She  had  married 
Benoliel,  the  West  Indian  Jew.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Jamaica  to  London,  but 
some  whispers  had  reached  him.  The 
kindest  of  them  said  that  Benoliel  neg- 
lected his  wife,  the  harshest  that  he 
beat  her. 

He  looked  at  the  photograph.  It  was 
two  years  since  he  had  seen  the  living 
woman.  Yet  still,  when  he  shut  his  eyes, 
he  could  see  the  delicate  tints,  the  coral 
and  rose  and  pearl  and  gold  that  went 
to  the  making  up  of  her.  He  could 
always  see  these.  And  now  he  should 
see  the  reality.  Would  the  two  years 
have  dulled  that  bright  hair,  withered  at 
all  that  flower-face?  He  never  doubted 
that  he  must  go  to  her. 

He  was  a  lawyer :  perhaps  she  wanted 
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that  sort  of  help  from  him — wanted  to 
know  how  to  rid  herself  of  the  bitter  bad 
bargain  she  had  made  in  marrying  the 
Jew.  Whatever  he  could  do  he  would,  of 
course;  but 

He  went  out  at  once  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  her :  "  Four  to-day." 

And  at  four  o'clock  he  found  himself  on 
the  doorstep  of  a  house  in  Eaton  Square. 
He  hated  the  wealthy  look  of  the  house, 
the  footman  who  opened  the  door,  and 
the  thick  carpets  cf  the  stairs  up  which 
he  was  led.  He  hated  the  soft  luxury 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was  left  to  wait 
for  her.  Everything  spoke— decorously 
and  without  shouting,  but  with  unmistak- 
able distinctness — of  money,  Benoliel's 
money,  money  that  had  been  able  to  buy 
all  these  beautiful  things,  and,  as  one  of 
them,  to  buy  her. 

She  came  in  quietly.  Long  simple  folds 
of  grey  trailed  after  her.  She  wore  no 
ornament  of  any  kind ;  her  fingers  were 
ringless,  every  one.  He  saw  all  this,  but 
before  he  saw  anything  else  he  saw  that 
the  two  years  had  taken  nothing  from  her 
charm,  had  indeed  but  added  a  wistful, 
patient  look  that  made  her  seem  more  a 
child  even  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her. 

The  meaningless  contact  of  their  hands 
was  over,  and  still  neither  had  spoken. 
She  was  looking  at  him  questioningly. 
The  silence  appeared  silly;  there  was, 
and  there  could  be,  no  emotion  to  justify, 
to  transfigure  it. 

He  spoke.    "How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  lifted 
her  eyebrows  slightly.  "  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  are  looking  just 
like  you  used  to."  She  had  the  tiniest 
lisp — once  it  had  used  to  charm  him. 

"  You,  too,  are  quite  your  old  self,"  he 
said.     Then  there  was  a  pause. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything?" 
she  said. 

"It  was  you  who  sent  for  me,"  said  he. 

"  Ves." 

by  E.  Nesbit. 
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"  Why  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you."  She  opened 
her  pretty  child-eyes  at  him,  and  he  noted, 
only  to  bitterly  resent,  the  appeal  in 
them.  He  remembered  that  old  appealing 
look  too  well. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  said  inwardly,  "  not 
again !  You  can't  whistle  the  dog  to 
heel  at  your  will  and  pleasure.  I  was 
a  fool  once,  but  I'm  not  fool  enough 
to  play  the  fool  with  Benoliel's  wife." 
Aloud  he  said,  smiling,  *'  I  suppose  you 
did,  or  you  would  not  have  written.  And 
i\ow  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

She  leaned  forward  to  look  at  him. 
"Then  you  really  have  forgotten?  You 
didn't  grieve  for  me  long  !  You  used  to 
say  you  would  never  leave  off  loving  me 
as  long  as  you  lived." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Benoliel,"  he  said, 
"if  I  ever  said  anything  so  thoughtless  as 
that,  I  certainly  have  forgotten  it." 
"  Very  well,"  she  said  ;  "  then  go  !  " 
This  straight  hitting  embarrassed  him 
mortally.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  I've  not  for- 
gotten that  you  and  I  were  once  friends 
for  a  little  while,  and  I  do  beg  you  to 
consider  me  as  a  friend.  Let  me  help 
you.  You  must  have  some  need  of  a 
friend's  help,  or  you  would  not  have 
sent  for  me.  I  assure  you  I  am  entirely 
at  your  service.  Come,  tell  me  how  I 
can  help  you." 

"You  can't  help  me  at  all,"  she  said 
hopelessly :    "  nobody  can,  now." 

"  I've  heard — I  hope  you'll  forgive  me 
for  saying  so —I've  heard  that  your  married 

life  has  been — hasn't  been " 

"My  married  life  has  been  hell,"  she 
said;  "but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that.    I  deserved  it  all." 

"But,  my  dear  lady,  why  not  get  a 
divorce— or  at  least  a  separation?  My 
services— anything    I   can   do   to   cdvise 

or ' 

She  sprang  from  her  chair  and  knelt 
beside  him.  "  Oh,  how  could  you  think 
that  of  me  ?  How  could  you  ?  He's 
dead— Benoliel's  dead.  I  thought  you'd 
understand  that  by  my  sending  to  you. 
Do  you  think  I'd  ever  have  seen  you 
again  as  long  he  wras  alive  ?  I'm  not  a 
wicked  woman,  dear — I'm  only  a  fool." 

She  had  caught  the  hand  that  lay  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  her  face  was  pressed 
°n  it,  and  on  it  he  could  feel  her  tears 
and  her  kisses. 

"Don't,"  he  said  harshly-" don't." 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  draw 


his  hand  away  otherwise  than  very  gently, 
and  after  a  decent  pause.  He  stood  up 
and  held  out  his  hand.  She  puts  hers  in 
it ;  he  raised  her  to  her  feet  and  put  her 
back  in  her  chair,  and  artfully  entrenching 
himself  behind  a  little  table,  sat  down  in 
a  very  stiff  chair  with  a  high  seat  and 
gilt  legs. 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  don't  trouble! 
You  needn't  barricade  yourself  like  a 
besieged  castle.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me. 
You're  really  quite  safe.  I'm  not  so  mad 
as  you  think.  Only,  you  know,  all  this 
time  I've  never  been  able  to  get  the  idea 
out  of  my  head " 

He  was  afraid  to  ask  what  idea. 

"  I  always  believed  you  meant  it — that 
you  always  would  love  me,  just  as  you 
said.  I  was  wrong— that's  all.  Now  go  ! 
Do  go ! " 

He  was  afraid  to  go.  "  No,"  he  said  ; 
"  let's  talk  quietly  and  like  the  old  friends 
we  were  before  we "' 

"  Before  we  weren't,— well  ?  " 

He  was  now  afraid  to  say  anything. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  let 
me  talk.  There  are  some  things  I  do 
really  want  to  say,  since  you  won't  let  it 
go  without  saying.  One  is  that  I  know 
now  you're  not  so  much  to  blame  as  I 
thought,  and  I  do  forgive  you.  I  mean  it, 
really — not  just  pretending  forgiveness  :  I 
forgive  you  altogether ' 

"  You — forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes :  didn't  you  understand  that  that 
was  what  I  meant  ?  I  didn't  want  to  say 
'I  forgive  you,'  and  I  thought  if  I  sent 
for  you  you'd  understand." 

"  You  seem  to  have  thought  your 
sending  for  me  a  more  enlightening  move 
than  I  found  it." 

"  Yes— because  you  don't  care  now. 
If  you  had  you'd  have  understood." 

"  I  really  think  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand." 

"What?" 

"  Exactly  what  it  is  you're  kind  enough 
to  forgive." 

"  Why — your  never  coming  to  see  me. 
Benoliel  told  me,  before  we'd  been 
married  a  month,  that  he  had  got  my 
aunt  to  stop  your  letters  and  mine,  so  I 
don't  blame  you  now  as  I  did  then.  But 
you  might  have  come  when  you  found  I 
didn't  write." 

"  I  did  come.  The  house  was  shut  up, 
and  the  caretaker  could  give  no  address." 

"Did  you  really?  And  there  was  no 
address  ?     I  never  thought  of  that." 
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"  I  don't  suppose  you  did,"  he  said 
savagely  ;  "  you  never  did  think  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  was  a  fool.     I  was  !  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  I  have  been  punished." 

"  Not  you  !  "  he  said.  "  You  got  what 
you  wanted — money,  money,  money — 
the  only  thing  I  couldn't  give  you.  If  it 
comes  to  that,  why  didn't  you  come  and 
see  rnc  ?  I  hadn't  gone  away  and  left  no 
address." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  And  besides,  you  wouldn't  have  been 
there " 

"  I  ?  I  sat  day  after  day  waiting  for  a 
letter." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it,"  she  said  again. 

And  again  he  said :  "  No,  of  course 
you  didn't ;  you  wouldn't,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  don't — please  don't.  Oh,  you 
don't  know  how  sorry  I've  been  ! " 

"  But  why  did  you  marry  him  ?  " 

"  To  spite  you — to  show  you  I  didn't 
care ;  because  I  was  in  a  rage  ;  because  I 
was  a  fool !  You  might  as  well  tell  me 
at  once  that  you're  in  love  with  some  one 
else." 

"  Must  one  always  be  in  love,  then  ?  " 
he  sneered. 

"  I  thought  men  always  were,"  she  said 
simply  :  "  please  tell  me." 

"No,  I'm  not  in  love  with  anybody. 
I  have  had  enough  of  that  to  last  me  for 
a  year  or  two." 

"  Then Oh,  won't  you  try  to  like 

me  again  ?  Nobody  will  ever  love  you  so 
much  as  I  would  :  you  said  I  looked  just 
the  same " 

"  Yes,  but  you  aren't  the  same." 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  really  I'm  better 
than  I  used  to  be,"  she  said  timidly. 

"  You're  not  the  same,"  he  went  on, 
growing  angrier  to  feel  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  grow  angry  with  her.  "  You 
were  a  girl,  and  my  sweetheart.  Now 
you're  a  widow  —  that  man's  widow ! 
You're  not  the  same.  The  past  can't  be 
undone  so  easily,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  clenching  her  hands, 
"  I  know  there  must  be  something  I 
could  say  that  you  would  listen  to— oh  !  I 
wish  I  could  think  what.  I  suppose  as  it 
is  I'm  saying  things  no  other  woman  ever 
would  have  said.  But  I  don't  care ;  I 
won't  be  reserved  and  dignified,  and  leave 
everything  to  you,  like  girls  in  books.  I 
lost  too  much  by  that  before.  I  will  say 
every  single  thing  I  can  think  of.     I  will ! 


Dearest,  you  said  you  would  always  love 
me.  You  don't  care  for  any  one  else.  I 
know  you  would  love  me  again  if  you 
would  only  let  yourself.  Won't  you 
forgive  me"  ?  " 

"  I  can't,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  Have  you  never  done  anything  that 
needed  to  be  forgiven?  I  would  forgive 
you  anything  in  the  world !  Didn't  you 
care  for  other  people  before  you  knew 
me  ?  And  I'm  not  angry  about  it.  And 
I  never  cared  for  him." 

"  That  only  makes  it  worse,"  he  said. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  It  makes  .it 
worse  for  me  !  But  if  you  loved  me  it 
ought  to  make  it  better  for  you.  If  you 
had  loved  me  with  your  heart  and  mind, 
you  would  be  glad  to  think  how  little  it 
was,  after  all,  that  I  did  give  to  that 
man." 

"  Sold,  not  gave." 

"  Oh,  don't  spare  me  !  But  there's  no 
need  to  tell  you  not  to  spare  me.  But  I 
don't  care  what  you  say !  You've  loved 
other  women.  I've  never  loved  any  one 
but  you.  And  yet  you  can't  forgive 
me ! " 

"It's  not  the  same,"  he  repeated  dully. 

"I  am  the  same— only  I'm  more  patient, 
I  hope,  and  not  so  selfish.  But  your 
pride  is  hurt,  and  you  think  it's  not  quite 
the  right  thing  to  marry  a  rich  man's 
widow.  And  you  want  to  go  home  and 
feel  how  strong  and  heroic  you've  been, 
and  be  proud  of  yourself  l>ecause  you 
haven't  let  me  make  a  fool  of  you." 

It  was  so  nearly  true  that  he  denied  it 
instantly. 

"  I  don't,"  he  said.  "I  could  have 
forgiven  you  anything,  however  wicked 
you'd  been ;  but  I  can't  forgive  you  for 
having  been — — " 

"  Been  a  fool  ?  I  can't  forgive  myself 
for  that  either.  My  dear,  my  dear,  you 
don't  love  any  one  else;  you  don't  hate 
me.  Do  you  know  that  your  eyes  are 
quite  changed  from  what  they  were  when 
you  came  in  ?  And  your  voice,  and  your 
face— everything.  Think,  dear,  if  I  am 
not  the  same  woman  you  loved,  I'm  still 
more  like  her  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  And  you  did  love  me — oh  !  don't 
hate  me  for  anything  I've  said.  Don't 
you  see  I'm  fighting  for  my  life  ?  Look 
at  me.  I  am  just  like  your  old  sweet- 
heart, only  I  love  you  more,  and  I  can 
understand  better  now  how  not  to  make 
you  unhappy.  Ah  !  don't  throw  everything 
away  without  thinking.     I  am  more  like 
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the  woman  you  loved  than  any  one  else 
can  ever  be.  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  ?     Oh,  God  help  me  ! " 

She  had  said  enough.  The  one  phrase, 
"  If  I  am  not  the  same  woman  you  loved, 
still  I  am  more  like  her  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world,"  had  struck  straight  at  his 
heart.  It  was  true  What  if  this — the 
second-best — were  now  the  best  life  had 
to  offer  ?  If  he  threw  this  away,  would 
any  woman  be  able  to  inspire  him  with 
any  sentiment  more  like  love  than  this 
passion  of  memory,  regret,  tenderness, 
pity — this  desire  to  hold,  protect,  and 
comfort,  with  which,  ever  since  her  tears 
had  fallen  on  his  hand,  he  had  been 
fighting  in  furious  frenzy  ?  He  looked  at 
the  huddled  grey  figure.  He  must  decide 
— now,  at  this  moment — he  must  decide 
for  two  lives. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  decide  any- 
thing he  found  that  he  had  taken  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  My  own,   my  dear,"   he  was   saying 


again  and  again,  "  I  didn't  mean  it — it 
wasn't  true.  I  love  you  better  than  any- 
thing. Let's  forget  it  all.  I  don't  care 
for  anything,  now  I  have  you  again." 

"Then  why ?" 

"Oh,  don't  let's  ask  each  other 
questions— let's  begin  all  over  again  at 
two  years  ago.  We'll  forget  all  the  rest 
—my  dear — my  own  !  " 

Of  course  neither  has  ever  forgotten  it, 
but  they  always  pretend  to  each  other 
that  they  have.  Her  defiance  of  the 
literary  sense  in  him  and  in  her  was 
justified.  His  literary  sense — or  some 
deeper  instinct— prompted  him  to  refuse 
to  use  Bcnoliel's  money.  But  her  ac- 
quiescence in  his  decision  reversed  it ; 
and  they  live  very  comfortably  on  the 
money  to  this  day.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
they  are  extremely  happy.  Perhaps  it  is 
not,  after  all,  such  a  bad  thing  to  be 
quite  sure,  before  marriage,  that  the 
second-best  happiness  is  all  you  are  likely 
to  get  in  this  world. 


DELUSION. 

BY  CONSTANCE   BIDDLE. 

LONG  is  the  thunder's  echoing  roll, 
And  short  the  vivid  lightning-sheen  ; 
And  long  and  short  the  years  between 
The  swift  exchanges  of  the  soul. 
You  come  in  dreams  :   I  need  not  lift 

My  eyes  to  know  you  near.      You  seem 
The  one  rock  in  the  ceaseless  drift. 
I  wake  and  wonder  if  I  dream. 

Slight  are  the  springs  which  fate  control — 

The  throbbing  touch,   the  sudden  glance  ; 

And  slighter  than  we  think,   perchance, 
The  bar  that  keepeth  soul  from  soul. 
Last  night  you  lingered  by  my  side  ; 

You  fade  not  now  the  dark  is  fled. 
Ah,   God  !   to  know  if  you  have  died 

Or  1  be  risen  from  the  dead  ! 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  A  GREAT  CAREER. 

BY   FIELD-MARSHAL   VISCOUNT    WOLSELEY,    K.P. 


II. 


BEFORE  entering  upon  the  story 
of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaign, 
I  would  ask  my  readers  to  go 
with  me  rapidly  over  the  events  in  his 
career  during  the  few  preceding  years. 
I  mean  from  1793,  when  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  had  his  first  chance  of 
bringing  himself  prominently  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  then  ruled  France,  to  the 
last  week  of  March  1796,  when  he 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

The  revolutionary  wave  of  bitter  hatred 
for  all  the  better  classes,  for  all  the  old 
institutions  and  their  cherished  traditions, 
had  just  swept  over  France  like  an  Eastern 
tornado.  In  its  destructive  progress,  the 
opposing  forces  of  monarchical  government 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  unrestricted 
liberty  and  license  and  equality  on  the 
other,  had  met  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  Modern  Europe  had  never 
before  experienced  so  overwhelming  a 
shock.  In  Paris,  the  centre  of  this 
phenomenal  disturbance,  the  populace  was 
seized  with  a  species  of  rabies,  of 
temporary  and  inhuman  madness.  Has 
beautiful  France  ever  entirely  recovered 
from  its  effects  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  germs 
of  the  foul  disease  still  lurk  there  ?  She 
learnt,  however,  this  lesson — and  it  is  a 
warning  to  all  nations — that  no  civilised 
State,  be  it  small  or  great,  can  afford  to 
kill  at  one  fell  swoop  all  those  who  repre- 
sent honour,  loyalty,  ancient  lineage,  re- 
finement, culture,  and  the  Christian  virtues 
of  humanity  and  goodwill  towards  men. 


As  mentioned  in  my  article  of  last 
month's  number,  Bonaparte  having  de- 
serted Paoli  and  the  Corsican  cause,  now 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  endeavour 
to  hand  over  his  native  island  to  France. 
None  could  hate  France  more  than  he 
had  done  since  childhood;  but  now,  as 
is  the  wont  with  turncoats,  lie  did  all 
he  could  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  any 
hope  for  Corsican  independence.  But  he 
utterly  and  ignominiously  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  hand  over  the  island  to  the 
French ;  and,  as  already  described,  to 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  his  com- 
patriots, he  had  to  fly  from  the  land  he 
had  endeavoured  to  betray.  Arrived  at 
Marseilles,  he  and  his  family  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  city  of  Antibes,  and 
being  without  money,  were  reduced  to 
live  upon  charity  and  the  military  rations 
supplied  them  by  the  French  authorities. 

Between  the  date  of  his  first  joining  the 
Army,  in  1786  and  the  end  of  1791,  he 
had  spent  about  three  years  in  Corsica, 
and  on  January  1st,  1792,  he  had  been 
struck  off  the  rolls  of  his  regiment  for 
absence  without  leave.  But  after  some 
little  time,  by  means  of  a  false  certificate 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
compulsorily  detained  in  Corsica,  his 
removal  from  the  Army  was  rescinded. 
He  was  restored  to  his  former  position 
in  the  artillery,  and  sent  to  join  the 
army  then  besieging  Toulon.  Fortune 
was  his  friend  in  thus  sending  him 
where  he  was  to  find  an  opportunity  for 
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showing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  the 
brilliant  imagination  and  the  clear-sighted 
military  instinct  he  possessed. 

A  new  Reign  of  Terror  had  been  in- 
augurated in  Paris  by  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  sent  three  of  their  number  to  Toulon 
to  represent  them  in  the  south.  They 
were,  the  younger  Robespierre,  Barras — 
who  belonged  to  a  noble  family — 
and  the  boasting,  swaggering  Corsican, 
Salicetti.  When  the  last-named  was  in 
Corsica,  Bonaparte  had  known  him  as 
a  representative  of  the  Convention.  He 
now  introduced  Bonaparte  to  the  younger 
Robespierre,  between  whom  there  soon 
grew  up  a  close  intimacy.  The  latter 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  how  much 
this  young  soldier's  ability  and  resource 
could  be  of  use  to  his  party  in  the 
political  danger  of  the  moment.  Sub- 
sequently he  made  Bonaparte  ac- 
quainted with  his  elder  brother,  and  all 
three  became  firm  friends.  This  fact, 
however,  Bonaparte  took  all  possible 
measures  to  conceal  as  soon  as  the 
guillotine  had  put  an  end  to  that  elder 
brother's  life. 

At  this  time — in  1793— the  Republican 
Army  was  engaged  in  trying  to  retake 
Toulon,  whose  population  had  risen 
against  the  tyranny  of  Jacobin  despotism. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops,  and 
its  harbour  was  occupied  by  an  English 
fleet.  The  besiegers  were  in  a  helpless 
condition  of  forlorn  incapacity.  They 
were  an  army  of  brave,  fanatical  re- 
publicans, without  discipline,  with  no 
good  leaders,  and  few  trained  officers  of 
any  rank.  The  officers  of  the  old  Royal 
Army  had  mostly  disappeared  when  poor, 
weak  Louis  XVI.  was  officially  murdered 
for  the  so-called  crime  of  being  King  of 
France.  Their  places  had  been  taken 
by  ignorant  sergeants,  uneducated  privates, 
and  small  tradesmen  of  all  sorts :  in  fact, 
by  men  of  all  grades  except  that  of  the 
chivalrous  French  gentlemen,  who  from 
time  immemorial  had  supplied  the  Royal 
Army  of  France  with  capable  officers. 
The  only  general  characteristics  of  this 
new  lot  of  officers,  then,  were  intense 
hatred  of  the  old  regime,  ignorance  of 
war's  science,  of  the  necessity  of  discipline, 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
maintained. 

The  person  at  first  selected  to  command 

the  army   before   Toulon  was  a   painter. 

Soon   recognised   as  incapable,  a  doctor 

*  It  was  published  at 


was  tried,  who  proved  to  be  as  useless 
as  the  artist.  The  position  was  then 
given  to  Dugommier,  a  professional 
soldier,  who  was  brave,  honest,  and  of 
fair  ability. 

The  three  Commissioners  from  the 
Government  in  Paris  had  read  the 
"  Souper  de  Beaucaire,"  a  clever  political 
pamphlet  which  Bonaparte  had  just 
published.*  Its  style  was  good,  and  the 
ability  and  originality  of  thought  it  dis- 
played made  them  realise  that  its  author 
was  no  ordinary  man.  It  pleaded  the 
cause  of  "The  Mountain,"  the  party  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  then 
wielded  absolute  authority  in  Paris.  The 
manner  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  military 
position  in  the  south  of  France  was  good, 
and  proved  its  author  to  be,  not  only  an 
educated  soldier,  but  a  deep  thinker  who 
had  seriously  pondered  over  the  compli- 
cated questions  of  the  hour. 

His  compatriot  Salicetti  at  this  time 
strongly  recommended  Bonaparte  to  his 
fellow-Commissioners.  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  they  now  gave  him  command 
of  the  artillery  during  the  siege.  In  the 
intensely  interesting  hodge-podge  of  facts 
and  falsehoods  strung  cleverly  together  at 
St.  Helena  by  Napoleon  and  his  house- 
hold, it  is  asserted  that  he  was  sent  from 
Paris  by  the  "Committee  of  Public 
Safety,"  expressly  to  command  the  artillery 
during  the  siege  of  Toulon.  This  state- 
ment, like  so  many  others  which  come 
from  the  same  source,  is  absolutely 
untrue. 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  this  siege,  though  its  story,  very 
interesting  to  all  nations,  is  especially  so 
to  us,  because  of  the  important  part  played 
in  it  by  our  fleet. 

Our  ships  of  war  had  almost  destroyed 
one  of  the  besiegers'  batteries,  and  killed 
or  wounded  all  the  French  gunners  in  it. 
The  result  was  that  every  one  wished  to 
avoid  being  sent  to  it,  until  Bonaparte — 
with  his  imaginative  faculty — named  it 
"La  Batterie  des  hommes  sans  peur." 
After  that,  all  his  men  sought  to  be 
detailed  for  it. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  this 
command,  the  progress  made  in  the  siege 
had  been  disappointing.  But  now  things 
began  to  mend.  In  the  last  week  of 
November  a  council  of  war  was  assembled, 
which  Bonaparte  attended.  Ten  days 
previously  he  had  submitted  to  his 
Avignon  in  August   1 793. 
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superiors  an  ably  devised  scheme  for  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  place,  but  its 
general  outlines  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  received  from  those  who 
ruled  at  Paris.  Their  instructions  were, 
that  Toulon  should  be  closely  invested 
and  besieged  in  due  form.  The  members 
of  the  council  knew  full  well  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  out  those  orders,  but  a 
care  for  their  own  heads  deterred  them 
from  saying  so.  Napoleon,  however,  was 
of  different  metal,  and  had  the  courage 
to  remark  that,  even  had  a  regular  siege 
been  possible,  it  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
He    impressed    upon    the    council    that 


their  fire  having  quickly  driven  our  fleet 
from  the  harbour,  the  place  surrendered 
soon  after  the  fleet's  Separture.* 

In  General  Dugommier's  report  upon 
the  serious  sortie  that  had  taken  place 
in  September,  three  officers  had  been 
specially  noticed  for  their  distinguished 
conduct.  Of  them,  the  first  mentioned 
was  "citizen  Bonapart,"  then  command- 
ing the  artillery.  Salicetti,  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Government,  also  recommended 
him  to  favourable  consideration.  Duteil, 
General  of  Division,  writing  to  the 
Minister  of  War  the  day  Toulon  sur- 
rendered,    said :      "  Words    fail    me    to 


Capture  of  Toulon  by  the  French  Army. 


the  strength  of  the  place  lay,  not  in  its 
fortifications  nor  in  its  garrison,  but  in 
the  English  fleet  which  held  the  harbour. 
He  ended  by  convincing  his  hearers  that 
this  fleet  might  with  ease  be  compelled  to 
quit  the  harbour  by  the  batteries  he  pro- 
posed to  erect,  and  that  when  so  obliged 
to  leave,  the  place  would  quickly  fall.  It 
was  in  fact  the  main  feature  of  the  scheme 
he  had  already  submitted  to  them  in 
writing.  Struck  by  his  resource,  originality 
of  thought,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
urged  his  proposals,  they  agreed. 

The  result  was  as   he  had  predicted. 
The  proposed  batteries  were  erected,  and 


describe  Bonapart's  merit :  to  a  mind 
well  stored  with  science,  he  brings  great 
intelligence  and  unlimited  courage.  Such 
is  a  weak  sketch  of  the  qualities  of  this 
incomparable  officer." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  Bona- 
parte's early  career  through  its  ups  and 
downs.  I  have  drawn  special  attention 
to  the  retaking  of  Toulon,  because  it 
stands  prominently  forward  as  the  first 
brilliant  achievement  in  the  story  of  his 
strange  life.  To  those  who  employed 
him,  it  proved  his  clearness  of  views, 
quickness  at  taking  in  the  salient  features 
of  problems  to  be  solved,  and  indicated  a 


*  On  December  19th,   1793. 
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strong,  vivid  imagination.  The  soaring, 
irritable  ambition  which  burnt  within  him 
and  dwarfed  all  other  feelings,  was  not  as 
yet  suspected  by  those  about  him.  It 
is  remarkable  also  as  a  period  when 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  an 
ultra-revolutionary  fervour,  and  to  appear 
as  an  uncompromising  Republican.  Yet 
these  were  feelings  entirely  foreign  to  his 
nature. 

The  Deputies  reported  to  the  Con- 
vention at  Paris  in  high  terms  of  the 
services  Bonaparte  had  rendered,  and  as 
a  reward  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.* 

After  the  capture  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte, 
who  had  now  become  a  man  of  some 
consequence,  was  ordered  to  provide 
suitably  for  the  defence  of  the  southern 
coast.  This  duty  he  carried  out  with 
thoroughness  and  skill ;  and  then,  as 
Officer  Commanding  the  Artillery,  he 
joined  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  at  Nice,  in  March  1794. 

There  are  few  instances  in  history  when 
the  external  and  internal  conditions  of  any 
great  nation  have  offered  the  supremely 
able  soldier  a  greater  opening  for  personal 
ambition  than  France  then  afforded 
Bonaparte.  He  found  the  Army  of  Italy 
under  the  command  of  General  ScheVer, 
a  worn-out  man,  devoid  of  energy,  in- 
capable of  all  initiative,  and  who  had 
disheartened  his  troops  by  bloody  frontal 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  well-chosen 
and  well-fortified  positions.  This  general 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  heart  to 
attempt  any  strategical  operations  that 
would  have  turned  them  out  of  the 
districts  they  had  deliberately  selected 
as  their  battle-ground.  But  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  at  a  time  when  the  scaffold 
seemed  to  be  the  fate  prescribed  for 
unsuccessful  commanders — a  system  which 
in  a  modified  form  we  have  lately  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  the  English 
Army — it  could  not  be  expected  that 
ordinary  generals  would  be  inclined  to 
undertake  hazardous  enterprises. 

Although  this  cimpaign  under  an  in- 
efficient leader  brought  Bonaparte  no 
immediate  advantage,  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  close  examination  of 
the    region    which   he   knew   must   soon 


become  the  theatre  of  war.  if  Piedmont 
was  to  be  seriously  invaded.  The  topo- 
graphical information  then  acquired  was 
of  the  utmost  use  to  him  two  years  later, 
when  he  found  himself  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  Italy. 

The  campaign  opened  April  6th,  1 794, 
and  the  well-planned  turning  movement 
he  had  recommended  was  a  complete 
success.  The  enemy  quitted  their  very 
strong  position  without  fighting,  leaving 
the  French  Army  masters  of  the  Alps 
from  the  Col  de  Tende  to  Bardinetto 
in  the  mountains  above  Loano.t 

The  plan  for  these  operations  was  well 
known  to  have  been  Bonaparte's,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  tactical  skill.  Promising  officers— and 
in  every  army  they  are  generally  well 
known  to  their  comrades  in  the  field — 
now  began  to  talk  about  him  as  a  coming 
leader :  already  the  ambitious  grouped 
themselves  round  him,  as  if  seeking  to 
become  his  adherents  and  anxious  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  him. 

The  representatives  of  the  Parisian 
Government  who  were  with  the  Army 
a<jain  reported  upon  him  most  highly, 
recommending  him  as  a  general  of  great 
ability,  and  this  was  a  time  when  soldiers 
of  talent  were  badly  wanted.  Of  these 
representatives,  the  younger  Robespierre 
was  unbounded  in  his  admiration  of 
Bonaparte's  military  skill,  and  described 
him  in  a  despatch  as  "  a  man  of 
transcendent  merit. ''  Praise  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  brought  down  upon  him 
the  jealous  hatred  of  Salicetti,  the 
Corsican  politician,  who  now  turned 
upon  him.  He  was  placed  under  arrest, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  scaffold. 

In  April  1795  he  received  orders  to 
take  command  of  the  artillery  in  the 
Army  of  the  West,  an  appointment  that 
would  have  removed  him  from  what  may 
be  called  the  centre  of  action.  It  held 
out  to  him  no  prospects  whatever,  no 
opening  for  his  ambition.  It  is  easy  to 
gather  from  his  writings  how  fully  he 
realised  the  vital  necessity  for  the  am- 
bitious soldier  to  be  always  employed  in 
what  may  be  called  the  crater  of  disturb- 
ance, so  that  he  may  be  talked  about  in 
society.     This    is   specially   the    case    in 


*  He  obtained  this  rank  February  16th,  1794 — that  is,  eight  and  a  half  years  after  the  date  of 
his  first  commission;  but  of  that  time,  more  than  half  of  it  had  been  spent  "en  conge,  ou  en 
situation  d'absence  illegale."     (Junj,  vol.    ii.,  p.  397.) 

t  Barnidetto — not  mentioned  on  ordinary  maps— is  about  seven  miles  east  of  Garessio,  and  alx>ut 
ten  miles  north-west  of  Loano,  which  is  on  the  coast. 
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epochs  of  revolutionary  violence.  We 
therefore  find  him  making  for  Paris  with 
all  speed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
order  rescinded.  He  succeeded  in 
this,  and  also  in  obtaining  a  Staff  post 
at  the  War  Office,  where  his  chief 
occupation  for  some  time  was  to  frame 
plans  and  schemes  for  military  opera- 
tions to  be  carried  out  by  others.  The 
position,  however,  brought  him  much 
in  contact  with "  those  who  constituted 
the  faction  then  in  power,  and  afforded 
him  opportunities  for  becoming  intimate 
with  them.  It  was  then  he  so  closely 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  elder 
Robespierre. 
He  was  now,  in  all  essentials,  a  soldier 


wish  of  the  people,  certainly  against  the 
wish  of  the  Parisians.  In  sore  distress, 
they  transferred  the  command  of  their 
Army  from  the  weak  hands  of  General 
Menou  to  one  of  their  own  number,  the 
clever  and  unscrupulous  politician,  Barras. 
He  was,  however,  quite  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  thus  imposed  upon 
him.  Happily  for  France,  he  lost  no 
time  in  appointing  Bonaparte  to  be  his 
chief  staff  officer  —  in  other  words,  he 
gave  him  command  of  the  troops  then 
in  Paris.*  The  professional  soldier  whom 
he  thus  made  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital  had  been  well  known  to 
Barras  at  Toulon,  and  he  had  there  learnt 
to  appreciate  his  military  capacity.  Barras 


Versailles  Gallery. 


The  last  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 


of  fortune  in  the  worst  acceptation  of 
that  expression.  Not  perhaps  seeing  his 
way  to  power  quickly,  and  aware  of  the 
prejudice  there  was  in  France  against 
his  countrymen,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  East,  and  applied  to  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  with  some  officers 
already  selected  for  service  with  the 
Sultan's  Artillery. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  position 
of  affairs  in  Paris  soon  became  critical. 
The  "  Convention,"  which  still  ruled 
France,  had  been  created  in  1792  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  political  constitution 
for  the  nation.  It  had  done  so ;  but  its 
members  still  clung  to  power  against  the 


said  of  him  to  his  own  friend  Carnot : 
"  He  was  the  very  man  he  wanted :  a 
little  Corsican  who  would  not  stand  upon 
ceremony  in  anything." 

The  soldier  of  fortune  thus  selected  for 
this  important  duty  was  ready  to  sell  his 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Indeed, 
only  the  day  before  Barras  had  appointed 
him  to  this  command,  Bonaparte,  know- 
ing how  unprepared  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  were  to  meet  the  forces  of  the 
Sections,  had  said  to  his  comrade  Junot: 
"  If  they  (the  Sections)  would  only  let 
me  lead  them,  I  would  make  short  work 
of  the  Convention." 

The  expected  battle  between  the  armed 


*  Barras  would  have  the  world  believe  that  he  himself  directly  commanded  the  troops  engaged, 
but  his  memoirs  are,  upon  such  points,  unreliable. 
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forces  of  the  two  political  parties  came 
off  on  October  5th,  1795.  It  was 
apparently  a  mere  party  struggle  for  power 


Robespierre. 

between  two  equally  unprincipled  factions. 
In  reality,  however,  it  was  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  Paris  against  the  further  reign 
of  the  Convention.  As  Barras  expected, 
Bonaparte  made  short  work  of  the 
"  Sections  "  and  of  the  armed  talkers  who 
led  them.  By  a  combination  of  determi- 
nation and  of  skill  in  the  way  he  handled 
his  guns,  a  complete  victory  was  secured. 

The  Convention  owed  him  much,  for 
he  had  saved  it.  His  reward  was,  the 
rank  of  "  General  of  Division,"  and  the 
"  Command  of  the  Interior. " 

Looking  well  ahead,  into  the  future,  as 
was  always  his  wont,  and  as  his  very  great 
imaginative  faculty  enabled  him  at  all 
times  to  do  with  fairly  calculated  accuracy, 
he  began  to  fit  himself  for  the  next  higher 
level  in  the  castle  of  his  ambition.  He 
was  now  justified  in  believing  in  his  own 
genius  for  war  and  for  public  affairs.  He 
must  have  realised  his  own  superiority  in 
resource  and  in  determination  over  all 
those  with  whom   he  acted.      But  how 


differently  did  this  knowledge  affect  him 
from  the  manner  in  which  such  a  great 
and  rapid  rise  would  have  affected  most 
men  !  He  was  not  one 
who  would  enjoy  the 
hour,  and  be  content 
with  what  he  had 
already  achieved,  as  if 
he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
objects  of  his  ambition. 
Far  otherwise :  he  re- 
garded the  position  he 
had  won  as  merely  an 
upward  step  towards 
fortune,  and  began  at 
once  to  prepare  himself 
for  future  greatness. 
"  Revolutions,"  he  wrote 
some  years  before,  "are 
good  times  for  soldiers 
possessed  of  intellect 
and  courage,"  and  he 
felt,  and  was  justified 
in  feeling,  that  he 
possessed  both  those 
qualities. 

We  are  told  that 
about  this  time  he 
adopted  a  greater  re- 
serve of  manner,  and 
assumed  a  studied  lofti- 
ness of  tone,  more 
dignity,  and  even  an 
austerity  of  style  in  con- 
versation, that  warned 
those  around  him  against  all  attempts 
at  undue  familiarity.  He  was  already  a 
personage,  and  knew  well  how  to  play 
the  part.  It  was  then  that  a  careful 
and  cold-blooded  study  of  France  and 
her  affairs  made  him  fully  comprehend 
how  great  and  how  many  were  the 
opportunities  open  to  an  able  man  who, 
like  himself,  was  unburdened  with  a 
scrupulous  conscience.  When  he  com- 
pared his  own  chances  with  those  of 
the  politicians  who  then  ruled  France, 
he  felt  he  must  win  if  he  could  but 
play  the  game  before  him  with  sufficient 
adroitness.  Who  and  what  were  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Convention  "  ?  Like  him, 
they  were  adventurers  living  upon  the 
accidents  of  the  hour,  each  playing  for 
his  own  hand,  reckless  of  the  means  they 
employed,  without  scruple  or  principle, 
and  lacking  faith  in  either  God  or  man. 
But  he  had  the  quickness  to  perceive 
how  impoitant  was  one  great  advantage 
he  possessed  over*  each  and  all  of  them. 
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He  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  action  ;  'they 
were  only  politicians  and  talkers.  It  did 
not  escape  his  keen  perception  that  the 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  problems 
still  to  be  worked  out  in  France  could 
only  be  solved  by  war.  Of  its  science 
they  were  absolutely  ignorant;  whilst  it 
was  the  subject  he  knew  best,  and  for  the 
practice  of  which  his  Corsican  and  recent 
experience,  his  whole  education  and  his 
constant  studies,  best  fitted  him. 

With  all  army  matters  or  questions  of 
war,  the  members  of  the  Convention  were 
as  incapable  of  dealing  as  our  civilian 
Ministers  were  when  they  interfered  with 
Wellington  in  Spain,  or  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  civilian  Cabinet  were  when  they 
interfered  with  General  MacClellan's  plans 
in  1862,  or  as  Mr.  Davis  was  when  he 
gave  orders  to  General  Robert  Lee,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  soldiers. 

Whilst  thus  employed  in  Paris  during 
1795,  tne  Army  of  Italy, 
under  General  ScheVer, 
had  been  engaged  in  a 
fairly  successful  but  in- 
complete campaign.  The 
battle  of  Loano  brought 
all  field  operations  to  an 
end  about  the  last  week  in 
November.  Its  successful 
issue  was  more  owing  to 
the  active  wisdom  of 
Masse'na  than  to  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  ScheVer. 
The  Allied  Armies  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia  were 
amply  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  they  numbered 
over  55,000  men,  well  fed 
and  suitably  clothed.  The 
French  Army,  consisting 
of  about  32,000  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  were 
hungry,  and  generally  in 
a  sad  plight.  Their  wants 
had  been  sorely  neglected 
by  the  civilian  War  Minis- 
ter in  Paris,  whose  culpable 
ignorance  of  war's  require- 
ments, and  of  a  soldier's 
needs  when  in  the  field,  re- 
minds one  forcibly  of  what 
we  suffered  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  winter  of  1854-5 
through  similar  causes. 

About  the  middle  of  January  1796  Bona- 
parte had  written  to  General  Schemer  urging 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  attacking  the 


enemy  at  once.  He  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  if  he  allowed  the  month  of  February 
to  pass  without  assuming  the  offensive, 
the  approaching  campaign  would  prove 
abortive.  He  had  always  insisted  upon 
the  advisability  of  invading  Italy  before 
the  sun  had  thawed  the  roads  through 
the  mountains.  In  an  official  note  of 
January  19th,  1796,  addressed  to  the 
Directory,  he  pointed  out  that  if  February 
was  allowed  to  pass,  as  January  had  been, 
without  any  attack  upon  the  enemy,  the 
whole  campaign  would  be  without  results, 
as  an  invading  army  could  only  hope  for 
great  success  during  winter. 

Scherer,  feeling  his  unfitness  for  the 
command  he  held,  begged  to  be  relieved. 
The  Directory  felt  this  also,  but  they  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  find  a  capable  and 
a  suitable  successor. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  civilian  ears, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  really  able  generals 


Napoleon  In  the  prison  of  Nice,  1794. 
From  the  picture  in  the  collection  oj  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


are  the  rarest  of  men.  You  may  find  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  Law  many  who 
would  make  excellent  bishops  and  very 
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good  judges  and  lord  chancellors.  But 
the  king  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  find 
in  his  Army  even  one  man  who  is  capable 
of  commanding  a  large  force  in  the  field. 

Bonaparte  longed  for  this  command  as 
the  most  immediate  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  but  another  strong  reason  also  made 
him  wish  for  it.  He  wanted  to  get  out 
of  Paris.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
realised  that  the  Directory  regarded  him 
with  a  jealousy  which,  with  some  of  its 
members,  amounted  to  hostility.  In  fact, 
they  had  begun  to  fear  him,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  those 
rulers  made  him  feel  that  Paris  was  no 
safe  place  for  him  at  such  a  moment. 
He  knew  how  absolutely  unscrupulous 
those  men  were,  and  how  easily  they 
might  rid  themselves  for  ever  of  one 
whom  they  disliked  or  regarded  as  hostile 
to  their  policy  or  opposed  to  their 
personal  aims. 

The  members  of  the  Directory,  on 
their  part,  were  well  aware  of  how  anxious 
Bonaparte  was  to  succeed  Scherer.  It 
was  much  in  his  favour  that  he  spoke 
Italian  fluently,  and  that  he  knew  the 
coming  theatre  of  war,  having,  as  I  have 
already  said,  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
Southern  Alps  and  the  passes  which  led 
through  them  into  Piedmont  some  two 
years  before.  The  recent  campaign  had 
sadly  disappointed  their  hopes.  ScheVer 
must  be  removed ;  but  who  should  they 
put  in  his  place?  They  appear  to  have 
realised  that,  as  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, Bonaparte  would  be  the  best 
selection. 

But  a  new  personage  now  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  through  whose  influence 
this  momentous  question  was  quickly 
settled  in  Bonaparte's  favour. 

Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  strong  animal 
passions,  though  love  had  not  yet  entered 
seriously  into  his  everyday  life.  At  this 
time,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  when  dining 
with  Barras,  and  at  once  fell  a  victim  to 
her  winning  charms.  It  may  be  said, 
she  was  the  first  well-bred  lady  he 
had  ever  known,  and  her  distinguished 
manners  and  the  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness of  her  voice  and  disposition 
at  once  captivated  him.  She  was 
very  fascinating,  though  more  graceful 
in  all  her  movements  than  positively 
beautiful  in  face.  She  was  a  Creole 
from  Martinique  ;  five  years  older  than 
Bonaparte,   and   no   longer   in    the    first 


bloom  of  youth.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  a  man  of 
no  note  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the 
crime  of  being  a  gentleman.  Penniless 
and  very  extravagant,  she  had  become 
Barras*  mistress,  and  her  salon  in  those 
dangerous  times  was  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  old  regime 
who  still  remained  in  Paris.  There 
Bonaparte  became  a  constant  visitor. 
He  had  never  mixed  in  good  society 
before,  and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure : 
it  flattered  his  vanity  to  be  received  upon 
equal  terms  by  the  old  noblesse  of  the 
kingdom.  In  his  early  intimacy  with 
Josephine,  it  was  to  him  a  great  satis- 
faction to  think  Chat  he  was  on  very 
familiar  terms  with  a  woman  accustomed 
to  the  best  society. 

To  his  old  schoolfellow  Bourienne, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  he  con- 
fided his  intention  to  marry  her.  He 
added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  believed 
his  doing  so  would  probably  obtain  for 
him  the  command  he  then  so  ardently 
longed  for ;  and  in  a  fairly  well  authenti- 
cated letter  of  this  period,  Josephine 
wrote  :  "  Barras  declares  that  if  I  marry 
the  General,  he  will  secure  for  him  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy." 

Bonaparte's  passion  for  this  graceful, 
winning  woman  was  great,  and  it  soon 
grew  into  that  fond  affection  with  which 
for  ever  afterwards  he  regarded  her.  The 
moral  code  of  the  period  was  a  very 
lax  one,  and,  quite  apart  from  what  he 
knew  of  her  past  life,  he  must  have 
subsequently  discovered  that  even  for 
some  time  after  their  marriage  she  was 
by  no  means  a  faithful  wife.  At  this 
period  she  cared  nothing  for  her  new 
lover,  whose  transports  of  extravagant 
passion  even  frightened  her  at  times. 
But  she  hated  Barras,  being  well  aware 
that  he  then  had  other  mistresses  and 
was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her.  It  was 
consequently  very  natural  she  should 
consent  to  marry  Bonaparte.  He  was 
already  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
the  rising  generals,  and  should  he  prove 
a  great  success  in  Northern  Italy  he  was 
bound  to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
men,  if  not  the  first,  in  France.  It  was 
a  future  that  seemed  bright  with  wealth 
and  power  beyond  all  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  In  fact,  to  marry  him 
would  at  once  deliver  her  from  Barras, 
would  confer  upon  her  a  recognised  posi- 
tion and  provide  her  with  a  home.     The 
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marriage  was  convenient  at  the  moment, 
and  might  be  the  making  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom    in   the   future.     Barras 
soon  learnt  to  his  great  satisfaction  that 
Bonaparte  was  deeply  and  sincerely  in  love 
with  Josephine,  and  that  they  were  already 
on  very  intimate  terms.      He   had  now 
known  him  well  for  nearly  three  years — 
a  long   period   in   such   a    revolutionary 
epoch — and  had  already  formed  a  high 
opinion   of  his   ability.      He   was  aware 
of  his  natural  desire  to  obtain  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  which 
he   was    in   a   position   to 
procure  for   him.      In   ex- 
change for   it,  why  should 
not  Bonaparte,  who  loved 
Josephine,  marry  her,  and 
by  doing  so   take   her   off 
his  hands? 

Under  these  circum- 
stances, where  all  con- 
cerned had  such  strong 
inducements  to  accept  the 
proposed  arrangements, 
the  bargain  was  easily 
arranged.  Josephine's 
marriage  portion  was  to 
be  Bonaparte's  commission 
to  command  the  Army  of 
Italy.  It  was  dated  March 
2nd,  1796,  was  given  to 
him  five  days  later;  he 
married  Josephine  on  the 
9th,  left  Paris  alone  on 
the  nth,  and  on  the  26th 
of  that  same  month 
reached  Nice,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of 
Italy. 

All 
between 


this  period,  the  objects  aimed  at  by  those 
who  ruled  in  Paris  were  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  Empire,  to  put  an  end  to  German 
influence  in  Italy,  and  to  compel  the 
Italians  to  shut  their  ports  against  all 
British  commerce.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  was  generally  assumed  all  over 
Europe  that^  the  Army  of  France  was 
about  to  attack  the  Allied  Armies  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  then  posted  behind 
the  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps. 
This    was     to     be     the    campaign    in 


active  hostilities 
Austria  and  the 
French  Republic  had  come 
temporarily  to  an  end  be- 
fore December  1795  had  set  in.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  usual  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  suspend  military  operations 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  do  nothing 
until  spring  again  drew  near  the  summer 
months. 

In  this  instance  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  belligerents  as  far  as 
German  territory  was  concerned,  but 
France  had  refused  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  Italy.  This  was  a  fairly  direct 
indication  that  the  Directory  meant  to 
push  with  vigour  the  invasion  of  that 
country  as  soon  as  the  coming  spring 
would  admit  of  military  operations.    At 


Napoleon  drawing  the  plan  of  the  Italian  campaign. 


Napoleon's  life.  It  was  destined  to  be 
remarkable  for  ever,  not  only  for  the  skill 
with  which  it  was  copied  from  that  devised 
by  Marshal  de  Maillebois,  but  for  the 
ability  and  completeness  with  which  it 
was  carried  out  and  followed  up.  The 
grandeur  of  conception  which  characterised 
some  of  his  <~*4ier  campaigns,  the  scale 
upon  which  they  were  conducted,  and 
their  crashing,  crushing  results  to  ancient 
monarchies,  cause  them  often  to  be 
studied  more  closely  by  the  statesman 
and  the  historian.  But  the  story  of  this 
campaign  of  1796  will  be  for  ever  followed 
in   all   its   minutiae    by   those  who  wish 
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to  learn  the  science  of  war.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  Napoleon's  first  inde- 
pendent undertaking  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  for  having  made  known  to 
history  the  greatest  soldier  and  ruler,  the 
greatest  human  being  whom  God  has 
ever  allowed  to  govern  here  below. 

Some  time  before  Bonaparte's  appoint- 
ment to  this  command  he  had  submitted 
to  the  Directory  a  plan  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  In  all  its  main  features  it 
was  that  which  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois 
had  made  for  his  invasion  of  Piedmont 
in  1745.  This  fact  was,  however,  then 
known  apparently  only  to  Bonaparte 
himself. 

In  every  Cabinet  or  other  body  of  civil 
rulers,  there  is  usually  some  one  who 
believes  himself  competent  to  command 
fleets  and  armies.  The  five  Directors 
seem  to  have  shared  this  belief,  for  they 
drew  up  a  detailed  scheme  for  the 
approaching  campaign,  based  chiefly  upon 
that  which   Bonaparte   had  recently  laid 


of  war's  science  in  a  way  that  I  need 
not  weary  my  readers  by  explaining. 
How  Bonaparte  must  have  laughed  as 
he  read  it,  but  he  made  no  remark  on 
the  subject ! — though  evidently  determined 
not  to  follow  any  such  instructions. 

Young  generals  when  sent,  as  Bona- 
parte now  was,  to  command  armies  whose 
leaders  are  older  and  possibly  of  greater 
experience  in  war,  usually  find  their  diffi- 
culties to  be  thereby  seriously  increased. 
The  human  elements  of  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  often  enter  largely  into  questions  of 
command ;  and  history  warns  us  of  the 
dangers  which  pursue  the  army  whose 
generals  do  not  support  their  leader  with 
the  utmost  loyalty  in  all  things.  But 
never  did  an  untried  leader  start  upon 
any  important  enterprise  with  a  greater  or 
with  a  more  just  confidence  in  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  soldier's  science  than 
he  did  upon  this  occasion.  No  doubt 
as  to  his  own  military  genius  crossed  his 
mind,    and    he    firmly   believed    in    the 


Napoleon  in  Paris,  1795. 


before  them.  Evidently  thinking  them- 
selves better  able  to  frame  such  a  plan 
than  he  was,  they  introduced  into  their 
scheme  an  invasion  of  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory, which  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
addition  to  the  approaching  campaign. 
This  proposal  showed  them  to  be  ignorant 


brilliant  future  before  him.  With  a  highly 
gifted  and  deeply  read  general  of  great 
imagination  like  him,  this  well-grounded 
self-confidence  was  an  invaluable  natural 
endowment. 

But    this     unbounded     confidence    in 
self,  which  we  now  know  he  had  a  right 
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to  indulge  in,  too  often 
proves  to  be  in  ordinary 
men  a  very  dangerous 
failing.  Too  frequently 
it  is  merely  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  positive 
folly.  It  is  often  through 
the  foolish  vanity  and  un- 
justifiable self-confidence 
of  such  men  that  campaigns 
end  in  failure. 

Unlike  most  great  men, 
Bonaparte  at  this  period 
of  his  life  was  occasionally 
a  boaster.  This  self-con- 
fidence, and  belief  in  a 
great  future,  occasionally 
carried  him  away,  or,  as  I 
would  describe  it,  he  was 
unwise,  enough  at  times 
to  think  aloud.  On  his 
way  tp  Italy  he  referred 
in  such  self-confident  terms 
as  to  what  he  meant  to  do, 
that  one  who  heard  him 
wrote  to  Paris  for  infor- 
mation about  "this  little 
braggart  who  talked  of 
sweeping  away  the  enemy 
in  less  than  six  weeks." 
Unlike  the  vulgar  Thraso, 
however,  it  was  no  mere 
boasting,  for  he  carried 
out   what    he    announced  By  Meyer- 

he  would  do. 

For  the  two  previous  years  the  armies 
of  the  French  Republic  had  vainly 
struggled  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  endeavouring  to  force 
their  way  into  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Northern  Italy;  but  with  little  result. 
These  gallant  soldiers  had  fought  with 
all  the  old  spirit  of  their  nation,  but  even 
their  successes  had  led  to  little  solid 
advantage.  The  serious  want  was  a 
leader  who  thoroughly  knew  his  trade,  a 
soldier  of  unflinching  determination  and 
untiring  activity.  This  the  Army  of  Italy 
was  at  last  to  find  in  the  young  Corsican 
then  on  his  way  to  command  it.  Many  of 
its  soldiers  had  taken  part  in  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  and  had  therefore  often  heard 
of  the  young  artillery  colonel  who  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  capture  of 
that  city. 

On  March  26th,  1796,  Bonaparte  reached 
Nice,  then  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
of  Italy.  He  found  its  soldiers  in  a 
wretched  state  of  abject  want  and  misery. 


Josephine  de  Beauhamais. 
Published  by  Roger  son  <S*  Tuxford,  346,  Strand,  1882. 

They  were  without  pay,  half  starved,  with 
no  tents,  many  without  boots,  and  all, 
officers  included,  were  literally  in  rags. 
The  whole  army  was  a  prey  to  neglect  in 
all  forms,  the  weak  dying  from  want  and 
exposure.  This  was  the  fault  of  the 
civilian  War  Minister  in  Paris,  an  able 
man  in  many  respects,  though  his  military 
incapacity    was    appalling. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  a  French 
army  so  circumstanced,  discipline  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  All  ranks  were  being 
plundered  by  civilian  commissaries  and 
contractors ;  whole  battalions,  and  in  at 
least  one  instance  a  whole  division,  had 
mutinied,  and  all  ranks  were  thoroughly 
discontented.  Insubordination  was  rife, 
for  it  is  seldom  possible  to  punish  starving 
men.  Indeed,  no  undefeated  army  could 
have  been  in  worse  plight.  Many  officers 
even  had  set  a  bad  example  of  active 
insubordination. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  three  moral 
forces   are  required   for  success   in  war ; 
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Town  and  castle  of  Nice,  March  27th,  1796 
After  a  water-colour  by  Baeuetti. 


namely,  enthusiasm,  the  military  virtues, 
and  an  able  leader.*  In  this  Army  of 
Italy  the  first  quality  had  been  nearly 
killed  by  lengthened  want  of  success,  the 
result  of  incapable  leaders  ;  of  the  second, 
as  far  as  courage  and  endurance  were 
concerned,  there  was  ample ;  and  as  to 
the  third,  Bonaparte's  marriage  had  been 
the  direct  means  of  providing  it  with  the 
greatest  man  and  most  skilful  general 
the  world  has  ever  known.  And  yet,  how 
unimportant  an  incident  that  marriage 
must  have  seemed  at  the  time  to  many  ! 
Few  could  have  imagined  that  it  meant 
the  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  French 
army,  as  regards  its  composition,  with  the 
British  force  that  Wellington  commanded 
at  Waterloo.  The  latter  army  consisted 
very  largely  of  untrained  youths ;  but 
all  ranks  believing  in  their  leader, 
whom  they  trusted,  were  filled  with  an 
unconquerable  spirit.  This  army  under 
Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  army 
of  experienced  veterans,  who  knew  little 
of  nothing  of  this  strange-looking  little 
Corsican  whom  the  Directory  had  sent 
from  Paris  to  command  it. 

The  position  it  occupied  would  have 
been    a    dangerous    one    if    the    Allied 


Armies  confronting  it  had  been  com- 
manded by  generals  who  knew  their 
trade  and  who  would  work  together.  It 
occupied  the  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  sea  and  the  crests  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  of  the  Apennines, 
from  Nice  to  Savona — a  distance  of  about 
eighty-five  miles. 

Along  this  land,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  by  the  mountains  on  the 
other,  now  runs  the  beautiful  and  well- 
made  Corniche  Road,  from  Nice  to 
Genoa.  But  in  1796  the  road  between 
those  two  places  was  for  miles  little 
better  than  a  rough  cartway,  almost  im- 
passable in  many  parts  by  loaded  waggons. 
From  it  many  paths  led  into  and  across 
the  mountains,  but  only  four  roads  of 
any  importance,  and  they  were  extremely 
rough  at  places.  Of  these  four  roads, 
that  nearest  France  led  from  Nice  by  the 
Col  de  Tende  into  the  valley  of  the 
Stura  at  Coni,  and  thence  to  Turin. 
The  next  to  tbe  eastward  quitted  the 
coast  road  at  Oneglia,  and  crossing  the 
mountains  at  the  Col  de  Nava  into 
the  Tanaro  valley,  led  to  Ceva,  Cherasco 
and  Asti.  The  third  left  the  coast  at 
Savona,  and  crossing  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  the    Bormida,  led  to  Aqui 
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and  Alessandria;  it  was  very  rough  and 
difficult  at  places.  The  fourth  started  from 
Genoa,  and  going  nearly  due  north  across 
the  Apennines  by  the  Bochetta  Pass,  led 
to  Novi  and  Alessandria  on  the  left,  and 
to  Montebello  on  the  right. 

The  French  army  distributed  along 
this  coast  road  held  with  strong  detach- 
ments the  chief  of  these  passes.  The 
sea  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
English  fleet,  from  which  parties  could 
be  landed  to  blow  up  bridges  and 
destroy  the  only  road  by  which  the  several 
divisions,  brigades,  and  detachments  of 
the  French  army  could  communicate.  In 
feet,  the  French  line  of  communications 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  army,  which 
threatened  it  from  the  north,  and  of 
the  British  fleet,  which  could  thus  inter- 
rupt it  and  also  bring  a  heavy  fire  to 
bear  upon  it  at  places  from  the  sea  on 
the  south.  This  was  a  very  dangerous 
position  for  any  army  to  be  in. 

The  French  were  not,  and  could  not 
be,  strong  anywhere  along  that  extended 
line  ;  and  the  Allied  Armies 
had  only  to  burst  through 
any  of  the  mountain  passes 
which  debouched  directly 
upon  it,  to  cut  off  all  the 
French  forces  eastward  of 
the  point  where  that  moun- 
tain pass  reached  the  coast. 
Of  course,  the  nearer  to 
Nice  that  point  should  be, 
the  more  fatal  it  would  have 
been  to  the  French  Army. 
But  the  Allied  commanders 
seemed  incapable  of  com- 
bining for  any  useful  pur- 
pose, and  neither  of  them 
were  men  of  sufficient  im- 
agination to  venture  upon 
so  bold  a  course.  Their 
knowledge  of  strategy,  with- 
out doubt,  must  have  told 
them  that  an  operation 
of  this  nature  was  the  true 
line  to  take — in  fact  the  only 
one  that  promised  any  im- 
portant results.  But,  as  is 
usual  with  weak  men  each 
of  whom  is  in  command  of 
an  army  allied  to  another,  they  did  nothing, 
and  resolved  to  await  events  where  they 
were.  They  were  evidently  afraid  even  to 
unite  or  approach  within  supporting  dis 
tance  of  one  another,  lest  they  might  be 


pushed  off  their  respectively  divergent  lines 
of  retreat.  So  they  remained  passively 
waiting  until  their  vigorous  and  daring 
antagonist  attacked  and  defeated,  first 
one,  then  the  other.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  military  history  a  more  striking 
example  of  where  two  good  armies,  only 
about  forty  miles  apart,  quietly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  thus  beaten  in  detail. 
Yet  those  commanders  were  well  aware 
of  the  destitute  condition,  small  numbers 
and  scattered  disposition  of  the  French 
forces  opposed  to  them.  They  were 
aware  that  General  Schemer  had  the  year 
before  brought  with  him  from  the 
Pyrenees  a  strong  reinforcement  of  fine 
and  well-seasoned  soldiers,  when  the 
Directory  made  peace  with  Spain.*  But 
they  must  have  also  known  that  many 
of  those  men  had  perished  at  Loano, 
and  also  that,  since  then,  death  and 
disease  had  made  sad  havoc  in  their 
ranks. 

The   Directory  had   arranged  that  the 
operations  of  the   Army  of  Italy  during 


Mas  sena. 


nicy  migiu    uc       iicill     rciiuc^vuuu 
The  peace  of  Basle,  July  22nd,   1795. 


this  campaign  (1796)  were  to  be  effectively 
helped  by  two  other  French  armies, 
advancing  from  the  Rhine  upon  the 
Austrian  Dominions.  One  under  Jourdan 
had    rendezvoused    at     Dusseldorf,    the 
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Marshal  Sirur/er. 

other  under  Moreau  was  to  advance 
from  Strasburg.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  these  armies  effected  much, 
their  leaders  being  baffled  by  the  superior 
generalship  of  that  brilliant  soldier  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

The  French  army  under  Bonaparte,  by 
order  of  the  Directory,  had  been  divided 
into  three  bodies — viz.,  the  Advanced 
Guard  of  two  divisions,  the  Main  Body 
of  four  divisions,  and  the  Co.ist  Troops 
of  three  divisions.  This  last-mentioned 
force  was  not  to  form  any  portion  of  the 
manoeuvring  army,  as  it  would  be  required 
to  guard  that  long  line  of  communications 
to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  Advanced  Guard  was  commanded 
by  Massena,  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  Bonaparte's  generals.  Its 
two  divisions  were  under  La  Harpe,  8614 


men,  and  Meynier,  9526 
men.  The  Headquarters  of 
one  brigade  of  the  former 
was  at  Savona  and  faced 
north ;  another  of  its  brigades 
had  just  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  Voltri,  where  it 
faced  east,  watching  Genoa ; 
its  third  brigade*  was  to 
the  west,  at  Quiliano  in  the 
Cassola  valley,  about  three 
miles  west  of  Savona,  with 
advanced  posts  on  the  crests 
of  the  Apennines,  watching 
the  passes  and  roads  leading 
north.  The  Headquarters 
of  the  other  division,  that 
under  Meynier,  had  its 
Headquarters  and  one 
brigade  at  Finale  -  Borgo  ; 
another  of  its  brigades  was 
at  Fegliano,  Oreo  and 
Calice;  whilst  its  third 
brigade  kept  up  communi- 
cation with  La  Harpe's 
division  by  Varagotti,  Noli, 
and  Spatorno. 

Of  the  four  divisions  which 
constituted      what     was 
originally    styled    the    Main 
Body,t     one,      under     the 
swaggering    Augereau,  J 
10,117  nien,  had  its  Head- 
quarters    at     Pietra-Ligure, 
and      communicated      with 
Meynier's     division    in     its 
front.     Of  its  three  brigades, 
one    was    at    Albenga,    Laigueglia,   and 
Alassio,  in  rear   of  those    Headquarters, 
another    at    Loano   and    Barghetto,    and 
the   third    extended    from    the   coast    at 
Ceriale   to   the    crest    of  the   Apennines 
at     Toirano     and     Boissano.       Another 
division  of  the  Main  Body,  under  General 
SeVurier,  9448  men,  occupied  the  upper 
waters    of    the    River   Tanaro,    with    its 
Headquarters,  and  one  brigade  at  Ormea. 
It    was   watching    the   Tanaro   valley   in 
the    direction    of    Ceva,    then    held    in 
force    by   the.    Piedmontese.       Its    most 
advanced    brigade    held    Garassio,    with 
a   post   at    Mureco    in   advance   of  that 
place,  whilst  its  third  brigade  kept  open 
the  communications  with  the  division  of 
the  coast  troops   at   Oneglia  and   Porto- 
Mauritzo.     Bonaparte  selected  these  two 
divisions,  those  of  Augereau  and  Serurier, 


*  Each  division  consisted  of  three  brigades.  f  The  Corps  de  Bataille. 

J  Augereau  was  the  s^n  of  a  domestic  servant. 
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of  what  had  been  previously  named  "  the 
Main  Body,"  together  with  the  two 
divisions  which  had  constituted  the 
Advanced  Guard  under  Mass^na,  to  he 
the  force  with  which  he  meant  to  fight 
throughout  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  two  other  divisions  of  what  the 
Directory  had  named  the  Main  Body, 
under  Generals  Macquard  and  Gamier, 
had  their  Headquarters  respectively  at  Breil 
and  Roccabigliera  :  one  was  guarding  the 
mountain  passes  from  the  Col  de  Tende 
to  the  Col  de  Raoulx ;  the  other  guarding 
those  from  I  sola  to  the  Col  de  Fenestre, 
and  also  watching  the  Valley  of  the 
Var.  They  took  little  active  part  in 
this  campaign,  being  used  in  charge  of 
posts  and  magazines  along  the  lines  of 
communication. 

As  already  described,  Bonaparte  made 
some  important  changes  in  the  disposition 
of  his  troops  that  had  been  ordered  from 
Paris.  He  weeded  out  from  the  four 
divisions  he  meant  to  fight  with,  all  the 
weak  and  second-rate  men  of  every  rank, 
and  drafted  them  into  the  regiments 
belonging  to  the  divisions  he  had  selected 
for  garrison  duty  along  his  extended  and 
difficult  lines  of  communications.  He 
replaced  them  by  drawing  from  the 
divisions  to  be  left  behind,  all  their  best 
soldiers,  whom  he  sent  to  the  regiments 
which  were  to  constitute  his  fighting  line. 
In  this  way,  the  total  strength  of  the 
three  divisions  left  to  guard  his  depots, 
magazines,  and  communications  was  re- 
duced to  about  10,000  indifferent  men, 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  four  divisions 
he  meant  to  fight  with,  was  made  up  to 
about  37,000  first-rate  Infantry,  4000 
Sabres,  and  say  4000  Gunners  and 
Sappers,  or  a  grand  total  of  45,000 
fighting  men,  not  counting  sick  or 
prisoners.  Of  these  Infantry,  -however, 
not  more  than  three  divisions — about 
28,000  Foot -took  part  in  the  early 
battles  of  the  campaign,  as  Serurier's 
division  was  posted  in  the  Tanaro  valley 
until  after  the  battle  of  Millesimo.* 

The  whole  country  occupied  by  the 
French  army  had  been  exhausted  of 
supplies  of  ajl  kinds,  and  both  men  and 
the  few  remaining  horses  were  almost 
starving.  The  army  could  remain  there 
no  longer ;  it  must  either  retreat  or  else 


advance  upon  the  enemy's  very  strong 
mountain  positions.  As  the  British  fleet 
prevented  the  arrival  of  all  stores  and 
food  by  sea,  it  was  only  a  rapid  advance 
across  those  mountains  that  could  save 
the  French  army  from  going  to  pieces 
through  want  of  food  and  of  all  other 
necessaries ;  and  that  was  the  operation 
upon  which  Bonaparte  was  now  bent. 

Bonaparte's  army  was  small  for  the 
work  it  had  to  do;  but  he  had  already, 
by  his  own  activity  and  spirit}  infused 
energy,  and  the  confidence  which  energy 
engenders,  into  all  ranks  of  it.  This 
young  general,  with  his  hollow  cheeks 
and  piercing  eyes,  had  by  his  own  impulse 
changed  its  character.  In  March  its 
soldiers  were  depressed  in  spirits  and 
starving.  Few  had  boots,  all  were  in 
rags,  and  the  generals  even  without  horses. 
By  the  end  of  April  it  was  a  splendid 
little  army  of  stout  men  in  good  plight. 
All  believed  in  and  trusted  their  general, 
because  they  found  him  to  be  a  real 
leader,  who  knew  his  business  thoroughly, 
and  who  never  spared  himself. 

To  oppose  Bonaparte's  advance  two 
allied  armies  were  in  the  field,  one 
Austrian,  the  other  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Though  allies,  there 
was  little  union  or  community  in  senti- 
ment or  in  immediate  aims  between  them, 
beyond  the  hatred  entertained  by  both 
for  the  French  Republic.  Each  mis- 
trusted the  other.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander, Baron  de  Beaulieu,  then  seventy- 
one  years  of  age,  was  an  able  soldier  of 
much  experience,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  country  he  was  about  to  fight  in ; 
the  Marquis  de  Colli,  an  experienced  and 
trusted  General,  led  the  Sardinian  army. 
Personally,  these  two  generals  were 
friends,  but  their  national  aims  were 
different — a  fact  which  could  not  fail  to 
drive  them  into  divergent  lines  of  policy. 
Colli's  Headquarters  were  at  Mondovi, 
those  of  Beaulieu  at  Aqui,  forty  miles 
distant  over  mountainous  roads. 

In  case  of  any  check  their  respective 
lines  of  retreat  were  divergent.  The 
Piedmontese  army  would  fall  back  behind 
the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  and  thence,  if 
compelled  to  retreat  farther,  upon  Turin 
and  behind  the  Po.  Beaulieu  with  his 
army   would  retire   upon    Milan.      Thus 


*  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  said  he  had  between  30,000  and  31,000  fighting  men  in  this  campaign. 
jWin  a  letter  to  the  Directory  of  April  24th,  1795,  that  is,  before  any  reinforcements  had  reached 
|j"n,  he  stated  his  Army  to  consist  of  34,000  Foot  and  3500  Sabres.  I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  varying  statements  regarding  these  figures,  and  believe  those  I  have  given  to  be  fairly  accurate. 
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separated  along  divergent  lines  of  retreat, 
the  two  allied  armies  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  united  enemy,  who  could 
destroy  them  in  detail — one  first,  then 
the  other.  Bonaparte  was  not  the  man 
to  miss  such  an  opportunity.  He  tells 
us  there  were  traitors  among  the  Austrian 
staff  who  sold  him  information.  "  I  not 
only  saw  all  their  plans,"  he  says,  "  but  I 
knew  all  their  projects." 

The  Emperor  Francis  II.,  weak,  dull, 


and  to  all  his  advisers,  that  if  the  French 
were  allowed  to  occupy  Piedmont,  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  would  be  open  to 
them.  In  fact,  the  only  chance — and  it 
was  then  a  good  one— both  for  the 
Emperor  and  for  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
was  a  close  alliance  and  the  junction  of 
their  respective  armies  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  their  being  engaged 
separately  and  so  beaten  in  detail. 

The  in habi tints  of  Northern  Italy  were 


Francis  //.,  Emperor  of  Austria. 
In  the  collection  of  John  Angerstein,  Esq. 


and  obstinate,  but  fairly  honest,  had 
always  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  even  when  it  was  emergently 
required.  Incapable  either  of  taking  in  big 
ideas  or  of  action  in  great  national  affairs, 
he  was  clever  at  details.  Jealous  of  his 
own  authority,  he  distrusted  his  ministers, 
and  consequently  public  affairs  in  Austria 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  old-fashioned 
grooves,  for  there  was  no  man  strong  or 
capable  enough  to  direct  their  course.  It 
must  have  been  evident  to  the  Emperor, 


at  this  time  to  some  extent  bitten  with 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  shibboleth  of 
"  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,"  but 
they  had  no  wish  to  murder  their  kings 
and  nobles  or  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  loyal  people. 

The  Austrian  army  under  Beaulieu  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  battalions  and  thirty- 
three  squadrons,  with  a  total  strength  of 
not  less  than  31,000  men.  It  was  well 
provided  with  guns,  but  they  were  heavy 
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and  not  mobile  enough  for  mountain 
work.  The  men  were  good,  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  but  the  army  as  a  whole 
was  slow  and  old-fashioned.  Its  strength 
in  cavalry  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  foot  for  so  mountainous  a  theatre 
of  war. 

It  was  posted  as  follows :  General 
Argenteau,  whose  Headquarters  were  at 
Aqui,  commanded  the  right  wing— twenty 
battalions,  of  a  total  strength  of  from  6000 
to  7000  men.  It  was  distributed  along 
the  line  from  Tortona  on  the  right  to 
Alessandria,  Acqui,  and  Cortemiglia,  on 
the  branch  of  the  Bormida  River  which 
is  known  as  di-Millesimo. 

The  left  wing,  under  SebottendorfT, 
whose  Headquarters  were  at  Pavia, 
occupied  the  space  between  that  city  and 
Lodi,  north  of  the  River  Po.  Posted  thus  in 
Lombardy,  far  from  the  points  threatened 
by  the  French,  it  could  have  little  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  coming  campaign. 

The  Sardinian  army,  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Colli,  consisted  of  about 
32,000  foot  and  5000  of  the  other  arms. 
But  he  also  tried  to  cover  too  extended 
a  front;  as  from  Coni  on  the  west  to 
Montezemolo  on  the  east,  about  thirty- 
three  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  he  had  only 
some  20,000  men  of  all  arms.  The  rest 
of  the  army  was  unduly  scattered  about, 
twenty-four  battalions,  under  the  Duke 
d'Aosta,  being  between  Susa  and  Pignerol, 
watching  the  great  passes  through  the 
Alps  that  led  directly  from  France  to 
Turin,  and  still  farther  off,  fifteen  battalions 
more,  under  the  royal  Duke  de  Montferrat, 
were  guarding  the  Alpine  passes  as  far 
north  as  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The 
Sardinian  army  was  composed  of  good 
troops,  well  inured  to  hard  mountain  work. 

I  think  the  actual  fighting  strength  of 
the  two  Allied  Armies  may  be  safely 
taken  as  30,000  Austrians  and  20,000 
Piedmontese,  or  50,000  in  all.  This  does 
not  include  the  garrisons  of  the  many 
fortified  places  in  the  theatre  of  war. 


It  will  be  evident  that  the  disposition 
of  the  Austrian  army  was  extremely  bad. 
The  portion  of  it  in  Lombardy  was 
too  distant  from  the  position  occupied 
by  its  other  brigades  and  by  the  Pied- 
montese army,  to  be  of  any  use  in  the 
opening  actions  of  the  war.  It  was  even 
doubtful  if  it  could  exercise  any  serious 
effect  upon  the  war  at  all.  The  remainder 
of  the  Austrian  army— not  more  than 
about  the  strength  of  one  division — was 
extended  along  a  front  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  and  could  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  line  of  outpost  intended  to 
cover  the  main  lines  of  approach.  Like 
all  armies,  great  and  small,  when  over 
spread  out,  it  was  strong  nowhere.  The 
Austrians  tried  to  hold  every  by-path 
leading  from  one  valley  to  another,  so 
that  when  seriously  attacked  by  a  concen- 
trated enemy,  defeat  was  almost  certain. 

This  is  the  most  fatal  of  policies  in  all 
wars,  great  and  small,  in  plains  as  well  as 
in  mountains.  It  is  the  resource  of  stupid 
commanders,  to  whom  the  active  forces 
which  regulate  all  warfare  are  as  a  sealed 
book. 

Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Piedmont,  had  foolishly  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  Austria  in  this  war.  His  chief 
ministers  were  opposed  to  it,  and  he  was 
well  aware  of  how  unpopular  all  alliances 
were  with  his  own  subjects,  and  also  that 
the  Directory  in  Paris  had  no  immediate 
wish  for  a  war  with  him.  But  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  loathing  with  which 
he  regarded  the  French  Government  then 
in  power,  and  the  principles  they  sought 
to  propagate. 

He  was  also  influenced  by  the 
detestation  in  which  the  Republican 
rulers  of  France  were  held  by  all  the 
Italian  princes,  especially  by  the  Pope. 
His  Holiness  was  wise  enough  to  see 
how  seriously  any  spread  of  Republican- 
ism would  affect  his  spiritual  domination 
in  the  world  generally,  and  also  his  position 
as  a  temporal  ruler  in  Italy. 
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I. 

*pO  the  Worshipfut  Sir  Henry  Pixley 
•L  Baronet  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  John 
Oxenpass  Steward  by  the  hands  and  pen 
of  William  Lamer  Schoolmaster  and  Clerk 
submits  these  presents  : 

May  it  please  your  Honour 
The  lambs  be  looking  main  welly  as  be  the 
young  corn.  The  grass  her  beginneth  to 
make  a  fine  start,  and  the  rents  be  mostly 
paid.  Simmons  he  hath  not  paid.  He  sayeth 
he  will  do  so  next  months  but  I  think  no 
more  of  his  speech  than  tfie  bark  of  a  dog. 
Job  Astif  have  a  got  into  trouble  sheep 
stealing,  and  us  reckons  he  will  be  hung 
shortly.  Us  shall  miss  him  and  no  mistake. 
His  Grandson  be  too  young  for  rats  and 
moles,  and  there  be  none  else  in  the  parish 
skilled  that  way.  Job  should  have  been 
more  careful,  and  so  us  have  told  him,  but 
he  sayeth  he  had  very  bad  tuck.  Mayhap 
if  us  cannot  hear  of  a  rat-catcher  your 
Honour  might  speak  to  the  King  for  Job^s 
pardon. 

From  your  humble  Servant 

John  Oxenpass    his  Mark, 

Such  was  the  letter  that  was  received 
by  Sir  Henry  Pixley  on  the  3rd  day  of 
April,  1733,  at  h*s  lodgings  in  St.  James 
Street,  London,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  by  his  Parliamentary  duties 
and  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Excise  Bill 
which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  recently 
introduced,  and  against  which  popular 
feeling  was  hourly  growing  more  vehement. 
Sir  Robert  had  naturally  called  upon  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
their  support,  and  no  one  had  answered 
to  the  call  more  readily  than  Sir  Henry 
Pixley,  who  had  maintained  intimate 
relations  with  the  great  Minister  since 
their  friendship  had  been  formed  at  Eton 
and  cemented  at  Cambridge. 

It  was  in  truth  one  of  those  friendships 
that  are  only  possible  when  there  have 
been  youthful  associations  sufficiently 
strong  to  bind  lives  together.  Had  the 
two  men  never  met  until  they  had  reached 
what  are  known  as  years  of  discretion, 
they  would  have  parted  again  as  strangers, 


if  not  as  enemies.  Certainly  they  would 
not  have  sympathised.  Sir  Henry  Pixley 
was  straight-laced  and  academical.  He 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  his  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  only  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  on  the  unexpected  death 
of  an  elder  brother.  He  had  never  taken 
orders,  though  he  had  often  contemplated 
such  a  step,  and  in  his  views  he  was  half 
a  cleric.  A  character  more  unlike  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  hardly  be 
conceived,  and  yet  the  early  ties  had 
never  weakened.  Sir  Henry  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Houghton,  and  perhaps 
Sir  Robert  remained  sensible  of  a  strange 
attraction  to  one  who  shrank  with  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman  from  the  wild  orgies 
in  which  he  himself  delighted,  but  who 
never  permitted  those  orgies  to  lessen  his 
affection  for  their  originator.  But  it  was 
now  likely  that  this  affection  would  be 
most  severely  tried.  Sir  Robert  was 
keen,  very  keen,  for  the  success  of  his 
Bill,  and  Sir  Henry  was  shaken  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Opposition.  His  con- 
science was  aroused,  and  Sir  Henry's 
conscience  was  a  formidable  affair. 

"  You  look  troubled,  Harry,"  said  the 
voice  of  Dame  Penelope  Pixley,  a  lively 
lady  much  younger  than  himself,  whom 
Sir  Henry  had  with  some  misgivings  made 
his  wife  when  he  recently  found  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  reigning  baronet. 

"And  with  good  cause,"  answered  her 
husband,  "as  will  appear  to  you  if  you 
read  this  letter."  He  offered  her  the 
paper,  but  the  lady  motioned  it  away  with 
an  air  of  disgust. 

"  Why,  Harry,  'tis  dirty ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  frank  astonishment. 

"  Your  pardon,"  said  Sir  Henry  humbly, 
not  doubting  that  he  was  in  fault.  He 
was  still  as  ignorant  of  womankind  as  he 
had  been  while  he  was  a  Cambridge  don. 
"  But  'tis  sad  news  this  letter  brings. 
You  will  remember  Job  Astif?" 

"  An  ugly  old  man,  with  the  laugh  of  a 
horse  ?  "  inquired  the  dame. 

"A  man  known  to  me   through    life," 
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said  Sir  Henry,  with  feeling — "from 
infancy  up  to  this  day." 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  asked  Penelope. 

"  He  is  in  sore  trouble,  even  in  gra\  e 
peril  of  life." 

"  And  on  what  account  ?  " 

"He  is  condemned  for  sheep-stealing." 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  he  is  not 
guilty?" 

"No,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "of  his  guilt 
I  fear  that  I  may  not  doubt,  but  the 
matter  grieves  me  sore." 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Penelope  carelessly. 
"The  man  has  had  a  long  life,  and  it 
seems  he  will  close  it  with  an  end  that 
he  has  deserved." 

"  Poor  old  Job  !  "  muttered  Sir  Henry 
thoughtfully. 

"  And  his  use  has  gone  by  :  he  can  be 
no  loss  now,"  said  the  lady,  concluding 
her  consolatory  observations. 

Sir  Henry  did  not  appear  to  have  heard 
this  last  remark,  but  remained  in  deep 
meditation. 

"  And  now,  Henry,  attend  to  me  ! " 
said  Lady  Pixley,  after  a  very  brief  pause  ; 
"  for  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter 
of  true  importance." 

"Perhaps  Bob  would  help  me,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Henry,  suddenly  emerging 
from  his  musings  ;  "  'twill  be  awkward  to 
accost  him  as  I  now  stand,  but  I  will  try 
him  nevertheless." 

"  Does  Bob  mean  Sir  Robert  Walpole?" 
asked  Penelope  quickly;  "and  why  do 
you  find  it  awkward  to  accost  him  ?  "  she 
added,  as  Sir  Henry  made  a  sign  of 
acquiescence. 

"Tis  over  this  Excise  Bill,"  said  the 
husband  in  a  gloomy  voice. 

M  And  what  of  the  Excise  Bill  ?  "  said 
the  wife  sharply.  "  You  have  supported 
it  already,  and  you  will  continue  to 
do  so." 

"  But  'tis  that— 'tis  that  very  thing  :  I 
love  Bob  with  all  my  heart,  but  not  even 
for  him  can  I  favour  a  measure  disastrous 
to  my  country." 

Lady  Pixley  stared  in  a  sort  of  in- 
credulous amazement.  "Surely,  Harry, 
you  would  not  have  me  suppose  that  you 
will  vote  ag  linst  the  Government  ?  " 

"'Tis  painful,  in  truth,"  began  Sir 
Henry  with  solemnity,  "but  when  con- 
science bids " 

"  What  folly  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
lady  with  much  asperity;  "and  pray  how 
will  Her  Majesty  regard  me  when  next 
I  present  myself  at  Court  ?  " 


The  astonishment  passed  into  Sir 
Henry's  face.     "My  love " 

"  I'll  wager  that  you  had  never  given 
the  matter  a  thought." 

"  My  love  !  "  repeated  the  unfortunate 
husband. 

"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

"  Not  precisely,  perhaps ;  but,  my 
love " 

The  dame  interrupted  him  with  tears. 
"  And  a  week  ago  you  swore  to  me  that, 
my  happiness  was  your  only  care ! "  she 
sobbed  into  her  handkerchief. 

"  Worldly  care,"  corrected  Sir  Henry 
emphatically,  though  the  sight  of  her 
distress  caused  him  great  disturbance. 

By  a  scornful  toss  of  her  pretty  head 
Penelope  indicated  that  she  resented  this 
limitation ;  but  she  did  not  speak  again, 
and  Sir  Henry's  position  grew  each 
moment  more  unpleasing.  How  was  a 
crying  woman  to  be  dealt  with  ?  He  had 
not  the  vaguest  idea.  He  offered  a  glass 
of  water,  then  of  wine,  but  they  were 
rejected,  and  his  slender  resources  came 
to  an  end.  A  dim  recollection  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  read  somewhere  of 
some  one  upon  some  such  occasion  cutting 
stay-laces,  but  clearly  he  could  not  em- 
bark upon  so  delicate  an  operation.  He 
had  never  happened  to  hear  of  burnt 
feathers,  that  other  famous  remedy  for 
feeble  nerves,  or  he  might  possibly  have 
ventured  to  approach  them  to  his  wife's 
nose.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  say 
miserably,  "  Indeed,  sweetheart,  'tis 
sorrow  to  leave  you  thus,  and  yet  there 
is  no  time  to  be  spared  if  I  am  to  see  Sir 
Robert  before  he  goes  to  the  House." 

During  the  short  interval  of  her  retire- 
ment behind  the  handkerchief  Lady 
Pixley  had  considered  the  situation  and 
had  decided  that  her  husband  should 
seek  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  once.  That 
robust  Minister  was  capable  of  sweeping 
away  silly  scruples,  and  would  doubtless 
bring  Sir  Henry  to  his  senses.  She 
therefore  raised  her  head,  and"  in  dulcet 
tones  announced  that  she  knew  she  had 
been  very  foolish. 

Sir  Henry  was  in  raptures.  "  Believe 
it,  sweet,"  he  cried  out,  "that  I  would 
my  heart  should  drop  blood  rather  than 
those  lovely  eyes  drop  tears !  But  when 
conscience  demands,  obedience  must 
follow,  wish  what  we  may." 

The  lady  smiled  charmingly.  "You 
are  a  good  man,  Hnrry — too  good  for  me, 
I  know;  and  yet  I  wonder " 
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"  At  what  ?  "  asked  her  husband,  as  she 
came  to  a  pause. 

"  You  are  almost  the  oldest  friend  that 
Sir  Robert  has,"  said  Lady  Pixley.  Sir 
Henry  assented,  and  she  went  on,  "  And 
Sir  Robert  is  now  engaged  in  the  sorest 
battle  of  his  life." 

"  He  is,"  said  Sir  Henry  with  a  sigh. 

"And  you  will  not  stand  by  your 
friend.     It  is  strange  to  my  poor  mind." 

Sir  Henry  flushed  crimson.  "  I  cannot 
choose,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  And  he  will  win,"  said  Lady  Pixley. 
"  Now,  as  ever,  the  victory  will  be  with 
him  ;  but  the  desertion  of  you,  and  such 
as  you,  will  embitter  his  triumph." 

For  an  instant  she  kindled  the  man's 
natural  enthusiasm.  "  And  I  believe  it," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Win  he  will :  he  knows 
not  how  to  come  off  with  the  worst. 
Have  I  not  seen  him  wrestle  at  Eton,  and 
kick  and  be  kicked  till  the  blood  ran 
down?  And  when  his  antagonist  was 
beaten  at  the  last  Bob  would  turn  to  me 
and  say,  *  This  fighting  is  a  sorry  business, 
Harry,  but  it  is  well  to  kick  the  hardest.' " 

"  And  that  is  the  leader  for  me,"  cried 
Lady  Pixley. 

But  the  glow  that  had  lightened  up 
Sir  Henry's  face  had  departed,  and  he 
murmured  a  sentence  in  which  the  words 
"conscience  and  duty"  might  be  distin- 
guished. 

"Go  straight  to  Sir  Robert,  Harry," 
said  Penelope,  discreetly  abstaining  from 
further  argument.  "  Try  to  persuade 
him  to  spare  the  life  of  your  old  Job 
Astif,  and  fear  not  to  be  outspoken.  Tell 
him  bravely  of  your  intentions,  for  sure 
I  am  that  he  will  ask  of  you  nothing  of 
which  your  conscience  may  disapprove." 


II. 

"Welcome,  old  friend!  and  never. more 
welcome  than  now,"  was  the  cordial 
greeting  that  Sir  Henry  Pixley  received 
as  he  entered  the  Minister's  chamber. 

Timidly  he  shook  Sir  Robert's  out- 
stretched hand,  and,  unable  to  shake  off 
an  uneasy  sense  of  guilt  which  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  had  engendered, 
he  muttered  faintly,  "  You  are  always 
kind." 

Sir  Robert  smiled.  "Does  that 
portend  some  request  ?  Well,  Harry,  ask 
and  take." 

"  But  first,"  said  Sir  Henry  uneasily, 
"  I  must  state " 


Walpole  waited  expectantly. 

"  I  must  state  that  on  this  unhappy  Bill 

for  the  Excise "    He  broke  off  as  he 

saw  a  heavy  frown  gather  upon  the  power- 
ful face  of  his  friend. 

"  You  are  no  deserter,  I  trust  ?  "  said 
Sir  Robert  sharply. 

"  Oh,  Bob,  I  am  miserable,"  cried  Sir 
Henry  pitiably ;  "  but  I  cannot  do  it — I 
cannot  in  very  truth." 

"Yet  you  have  voted  till  now,"  said 
Walpole  very  coldly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Henry  eagerly ; 
"  I  have  tried,  I  have  tried  indeed." 

Sir  Robert's  look  grew  darker.  "  Well ! " 
he  said. 

"But  my  mind  has  misgiven  me  ere 
now,"  proceeded  Pixley.  "This  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  excisemen  is 
to  me  terrible,  and  it  was  but  my  con- 
fidence in  you  that  led  me  to  shut  my 
eyes  hitherto  and  blindly  to  support  your 
proposal.  But  it  is  not  right,  Bob,  you 
cannot  say  it  is  right,  that  I  should  act 

thus  ;  and  my  conscience " 

"Your  conscience  be  damned  !"  ciied 
Sir  Robert,  in  an  impetuous  burst  of 
scorn. 

"  Oh,  Bob  !"  pleaded  Sir  Henry,  "and 

my  constituents " 

"  Ha,  your  constituents ! "  said  the 
practical  statesman  more  calmly.  "  Do 
they  object  to  the  measure  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  unpractical 
member  of  Parliament ;  "  but  have  I  not 
always  assured  them  that  I  would  oppose 
taxes  of  an  inquisitorial  character  ?  and 

this  present  Bill *' 

Sir  Robert's  face  cleared  to  the  pitch  of 
laughter  :  "  Harry,  what  a  fool  you  are  !  " 
"  How   so  ? "  said  Sir  Henry,  discon- 
certed. 

"Can  you  truly  think  that  the  man 
lives  who  will  trouble  to  remember  what 
you  and  such  as  you  may  have  said  on 
matters  of  politics  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Sir  Henry  meekly, 
and  after  a  pause  for  consideration  ;  "  but 

my  own  feeling  of  duty " 

"  Tilley-valley  ! "  interrupted  Walpole ; 
"  and  what  says  my  lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Bob ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in 
full  innocence,  "she  was  so  fearfully,  so 
grievously,  distressed  when  first  I  made 
my  intentions  known." 

"  The  beauty  was  in  tears  ?  "  inquired 
Sir  Robert. 

"Indeed  it  was  so,"  answered  Pixley, 
"  It  was  a  harrowing  scene." 
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"  And  yet  you  endured  it  as  though 
you  were  of  adamant  ?  " 

"It  was  almost  beyond  me;  but  I 
thought  to  myself  that  even  as  their 
Creator  made  women  fair  to  please  men, 
so  the  devil  makes  use  of  their  perfection 
to  deceive  him ;  and  thinking  this,  I 
stood  firm." 

"  Harry,  I  vow  that  there  is  none  like 
you,"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  another  laugh ; 
"but  wait  awhile,  and  see  how  women 
affect  you  when  you  have  tasted  experience 
of  their  ways.  Did  my  lady  know  that 
you  were  coming  here  ?  "  he  added. 

"  She  did,"  answered  Sir  Henry.  "  She 
was  first  troubled  lest  my  conduct  should 
prove  displeasing  to  Her  Majesty."  Wal- 
pole  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  Then  she 
wept,"  said  Sir  Henry  solemnly;  "and 
then  my  Penelope  became  once  more 
herself  and  bade  me  do  as  conscience 
ordered."  There  was  a  ring  of  pride 
about  his  latest  words. 

"And  your  visit  to  me?"  asked  Sir 
Robert. 

She  desired  me  to  come  to  you  on  the 
instant,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
boon  I  seek,  and  to  be  outspoken  as  to 
my  intentions,  since  she  knew  full  surely 
that  my  conscientious  feelings  would  be 
respected  by  you.  And  it  is  so,  Bob,  is 
it  not  ? "  he  went  on  nervously.  "  You 
will  regard  them  ?  " 

"  The  cunning  jade,"  thought  Walpole, 
not  noticing  this  piteous  appeal :  "  she 
has  failed  with  him  herself,  and  sends  him 
to  me  to  be  cured  of  his  folly.  Well,  I 
should  be  able  to  master  him  :  kind 
treatment  first."  Aloud  he  said  :  "  'Faith, 
Harry,  you  have  not  been  remiss  in 
speaking  of  your  intentions.  Now,  man, 
for  your  boon." 

"Tis  on  behalf  of  a  faithful  and 
diligent  servant  who  has  fallen  upon  evil 
days  that  I  come  to  you,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Aye,  man,  say  on,"  said  the  Minister 
encouragingly. 

"As  a  lad  I  ever  rejoiced  in  his 
company,  and  of  sport  he  taught  me  all 
1  know." 

"That  is  but  a  trifle,  I  fear,"  said  Wal- 
pole candidly,  "unless  you  have  mended 
since  the  last  visit  to  Houghton." 

"But  he  is  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir  Henry 
earnestly.  "  In  the  service  of  my  family 
he  has  grown  old,  and  in  his  age  I  will 
n<*  fail  him." 

1  Right,  Harry ;  never  desert  a  friend. 
But  now,  where  pinches  the  shoe  ?  " 


"  He  has  been  found  guilty  of  stealing 
a  sheep,  and  has  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged,"  said  Sir  Henry  tersely,  his  strong 
feeling  giving  him  for  the  moment  direct- 
ness of  expression. 

Walpole  whistled  softly.  "  'Tis  a  grave 
matter  that,  Harry." 

"  It  is  terrible,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  Oh, 
Bob)  for  our  friendship's  sake  save  him. 
You  can  do  so,  and  you  alone." 

"  What  will  you  have  me  do  ? "  said 
Sir  Robert. 

"  I  have  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  His 
Majesty  entreating  a  pardon,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  "With  your  support  such  pardon 
might  of  a  surety  be  obtained." 

Walpole  nodded  his  head.  "  Let's  hear 
it,  man.  Show  me  how  you  plead  for 
your  sheep-stealer." 

Sir  Henry  produced  some  large  sheets 
of  paper  and  prepared  to  read.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  have  the 
formalities  correct.  I  commence  with 
Sire." 

"  Get  to  the  body  of  it,  Harry,"  said 
Sir  Robert  hastily;  "never  heed  the 
formalities — my  secretaries  can  see  to 
them." 

Sir  Henry  obeyed  his  imperious  friend, 
but  he  was  a  little  disappointed.  He  was 
a  precise  man,  and  took  pride  in  forms. 
However,  he  began  to  read: 

"To  the  benefit  of  the  King's  gracious 
attributes  the  meanest  and  the  proudest 
subject  have  an  equal  title,  and  if  I  now  dare 
to  lay  my  prayer  at  the  feet  of  His  Majesty 
it  is  because  that  Majesty  has  ever  recognised 
that  mercy  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  the 
loveliest  of  all  virtues,  adding  by  its  good 
works  a  lustre  to  the  princely  diadem.  You, 
Sire,    exalted    orb    as   you   are,   have  ever 

E roved  yourself,  not  a  threatening  comet  of 
lazing  power,  but  rather  a  glorious  star  of 
benign  influence.  To  your  people  you  have 
shown  yourself  to  be  a  refuge  from  the 
storm  and  a  grateful  shadow  from  the 
burning  heat.  It  may  be,  Sire,  that  you  in 
your  wisdom  are  yourself  the  author  of  the 
sage  and  noble  saying  that  frequent  execu- 
tions cast  as  great  a  blemish  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  king  as  frequent  funerals  on  that  of 
a  physician." 

"You've  a  pretty  pen,  Harry,"  inter- 
rupted Walpole,  with  a  desperate  yawn. 

"Will  it  serve?"  inquired  Sir  Henry 
anxiously.  "I  trust  I  have  not  been 
lacking  in  respect." 

Walpole  roared  with  laughter.  "  Why, 
man,  in  flummery  you  exceed  the  most 
skilled  wheedler  at  Court." 
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Sir  Henry  looked  both  shocked  and 
distressed.  "  I  meant  not  to  flatter,"  he 
said  eagerly.  "Surely  I  have  not  done 
so.  In  my  eyes  flattery  is  an  unmanly 
and  a  slavish  vice." 

"  Heed  it  not,"  said  Sir  Robert ;  "what 
you  have  written  will  answer  excellently 
well.  Proceed,"  he  added,  with  sturdy 
resignation. 

Sir  Henry  was  plainly  uncomfortable, 
but  after  a  slight  hesitation  he  resumed : 

"Sire,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  man  of 
reason  that  government  is  the  soul  of  human 
society,  by  which  alone  it  exists  and  operates ; 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  laws  of 
our  land  arc  righteous  and  just  and  good, 
founded  on  justice  and  cemented  with 
equity." 

"  Is  that  your  true  opinion,  Harry  ? " 
said  the  Minister  somewhat  curiously. 

"  Of  a  surety,  yes ;  it  is  a  fact  both 
known  and  recognised,"  replied  Sir  Henry 
in  surprise.  No  man  accepted  conven- 
tions   more  readily  than  himself. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Walpole,  helping  himself 
from  his  great  snuff-box ;  "  now  to  my 
mind  'tis  a  damned  stupid  law  that  hangs 
a  man  on  account  of  a  sheep." 

If  he  had  hurled  his  snuff-box  into 
Sir  Henry's  face  the  latter  could  not  have 
looked  more  perfectly  petrified  than  he 
did  as  soon  as  the  astounding  remark 
of  the  statesman  had  penetrated  to  his 
intelligence.  "  Why,  Bob  ! "  he  managed 
to  stammer  out  feebly,  and  then  subsided 
into  utter  silence. 

"Go  on  with  your  memorial,"  said 
Walpole,  calmly. 

"But,  Bob,"  said  Sir  Henry,  slowly 
regaining  his  composure,  "  if  there  is  a 
bad  law  why  do  you  not  change  it  ?  " 

"A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can," 
answered  Walpole  very  quietly.  "  Read 
on." 

After  one  or  two  gasps  Sir  Henry  com- 
plied : 

"  Sire,  though  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of 
every  man  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  yet  there  are  few  amidst  the 
giddy  multitude  who  can  guide  their  steps 
through  this  slippery  world  with  such  wisdom 
and  safety  as  to  avoid  upon  some  occasion 
or  other  the  need  of  an  apology.  It  may 
be  that  they  violate  the  rules  of  conduct  in 
innocence,  as  I  hold  must  have  been  done 
by  the  unhappy  man  whose  fate,  if  I  may 
say  so  without  any  arrogant  presumption,  I 
now  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  benevolence. 
But  knowing  that  my  own  poor  thoughts 


and  imperfect  expressions  are  not  to  be 
trusted  to  dispose  Your  Majesty  to  com- 
passion, I  will  humbly  take  leave  to  quote  the 
eloquent  words  of  that  eminent  divine 
Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock " 

"Stop,"  said  Walpole:  "Sherlock  will 
not  advance  your  cause.  The  King  loves 
not  such  fry." 

"  Bob  !  "  ejaculated  Sir  Henry. 

"  Get  on  to  your  tale,"  said  Sir  Robert. 
"  'Tis  not  even  begun  at  the  present." 

"  But  are  my  own  poor  words  alone  to 
set  forth  the  cause  of  my  old  rat-catcher?" 
asked  Sir  Henry  dejectedly. 

For  the  first  time  Walpole  showed 
symptoms  of  genuine  interest.  "  A  rat- 
catcher, say  you,  Harry  ?  Good  faith,  you 
have  luck." 

"Luck !"  cried  Sir  Henry;  "how  mean 
you  ! " 

"There's  no  class  of  men,"  said  Sir 
Robert  positively,  "to  whom  Their 
Majesties  are  more  kindly  disposed." 

"Than  rat-catchers?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Henry,  whom  astonishment  was  now 
overwhelming. 

"  Aye,  Harry,"  said  Walpole,  with  a 
chuckle  :  "  in  with  the  rat-catcher  and  out 
with  the  divine." 

"  Bob  !  Bob  ! "  implored  Sir  Henry,  "  I 
am  not  now  in  the  humour  for  jesting." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  I  tell  you,"  said  Sir 
Robert.  "Since  a  rat  physician  cleared 
their  house  at  Richmond  from  vermin  he 
and  his  fellows  have  been  held  in  much 
honour  both  by  King  and  Queen." 

But  Sir  Henry  could  not  subdue  his 
wonder,  and  gazed  at  his  friend  with 
imploring  eyes. 

"  This  matter  is  in  my  hands,"  said  Sir 
Robert  at  last ;  "  but  inform  me  as  briefly 
as  may  be  what  defence  you  can  make  for 
your  servant." 

"  I  had  ventured  to  suggest  as  a 
possibility,"  said  Sir  Henry  mildly,  "  that 
in  a  condition  of  drunkenness,  to  which 
sin  the  unhappy  man  is  somewhat  prone, 
Job  Astif  took  the  sheep,  not  wishing  to 
steal  it,  but  as  it  were  in  play." 

"Are  you  sure  that  such  was  his 
motive  ?  "  demanded  Walpole. 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  cried  Sir  Henry 
nervously.  "  I  am  sure  of  no  man's 
motives,  not  even  of  my  own." 

"  You  must  be  positive,  though,  here," 
said  Sir  Robert  decidedly  ;  "  say  not  that 
it  may  be,  say  that  it  is." 

"  But  'tis  not  in  my  power,"  cried 
Sir   Henry   vehemently.      "  I    might    be 
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declaring  what  was  false.  Bob,  I  might 
be  telling  a  lie." 

Walpole  smiled  superbly.  "  Tis  to  save 
an  old  servant  from  a  brutal  death." 

"But  my  conscience,"  said  Sir  Henry 
faintly :  "  what  agony  is  like  the  gnawing 
worm  of  conscience  ?  " 

"Harry,"  said  Walpole  reflectively, 
"I  doubt  after  all  that  you're  a  petty 
fellow." 

"No,  Bob,  no— I  humbly  trust  not," 
stammered  Sir  Henry :  "  not  petty." 

"Now  for  your  vote,"  said  Walpole, 
changing  the  subject :  "  wherein  do  you 
disapprove  my  measure?" 

"They  call  it  inquisitorial,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  with  a  struggle  ;  "and  inquisition 
leads  to  lying,  and  lying  is  sin." 

Again  Walpole  smiled.  "  And  you  are 
no  petty  fellow  in  your  own  sight  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not— I  hope  not." 

"  Harry,"  said  Walpole,  with  a  look  of 
grandeur  dawning  on  his  inspired  face, 
"would'st  like  to  s£e  London  the  centre 
of  the  world's  commerce  ?  Tis  thither 
my  measure  leads." 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  cried  Sir  Henry,  now 
in  excess  of  bewilderment !  "  Good  Lord, 
Bob,  what  ideas  you  do  have  !  " 

"  Will  you  vote  ?  "  said  Walpole  con- 
fidently. 

"No,  Bob,  no;  ask  it  not,"  said 
the  wretched  Sir  Henry.  "As  for  my 
prayer " 

His  speech  here  broke  off  sharply, 
as  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  room 
exclaiming :  "  His  Majesty  hath  sent  a 
summons  of  extreme  urgency.  Tis  feared 
that  ill  news  has  come  from  abroad." 

"Tis  more  like  that  His  Majesty  has 
noticed  a  sentry  with  a  missing  button," 
said  Walpole  testily,  as  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  departure.  "Well,  Harry,  how 
shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  My  vote  I  may  not  promise ;  but, 
Bob,  the  poor  man  ! "  pleaded  Sir  Henry, 
with  a  final  effort,  though  he  could  only 
speak  in  a  tremulous  and  shamefaced 
manner. 

"  Oh,  be  damned  to  the  poor  man  ! " 
cried  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 


III. 

"I  laike  'un  very  well,"  said  John 
Oxenpass,  addressing  his  crony,  William 
Lanier,  the  village  schoolmaster,  with 
whom,  after    the  day's  work   had  been 


completed,    he   was   enjoying   pipes   and 
ale. 

"  He  speaketh  fair,"  said  Larner ;  "  us 
can't  say  no  other  than  that." 

"  I  was  getting  'mazed,  I  tell  'ee.  What 
with  Job  being  hanged  to-morrow's  morn- 
ing, and  never  a  rat-catcher  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  countryside,  what  was  us  to 
du?" 

The  schoolmaster  nodded  sympathetic- 
ally while  Oxenpass  went  on :  "  And 
this  day,  while  I  sits  in  the  office,  in 
walks  a  young  fellow  so  cool  as  snow. 
*  Can  I  speak  a  word  ? '  he  says.  *  Iss,'  I 
says.  *  I've  come  about  the  rat-catching 
situation,'  he  says ;  and  I  warrant  I  nearly 
fell  off  my  chair." 

"  You  were  proper  frightened,  I  reckon  ?" 
said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Lord  knows  I  were  ! "  assented  the 
steward  emphatically. 

"  Tis  all  so  well  that  his  honour  hath 
a-said  nothing  to  the  King  about  Job," 
said  larner  reflectively. 

"  Ay,  for  sure,"  answered  Oxenpass ; 
"  us  c'uldn't  a  doed  with  more  than  one 
rat-catcher  in  the  parish." 

"And  y'u'm  a-given  this  young  man 
the  promise  of  Job's  cottage?"  said  Larner. 

"Iss,"  replied  the  steward,  who  then 
continued  mournfully,  "  I'm  feared  us  shall 
lose  the  half-year's  rent  on  'un  as  'tis." 

This  view  of  the  question,  however, 
was  too  professional  to  attract  the  school- 
master's sympathy,  and  the  steward  pro- 
ceeded :  "  I  spoke  to  Job  about  it  last 
taime  I  saw  'un  in  gaol,  but  he  said, 
'  W'uldn't  his  honour  forgive  it?'  Job 
were  always  a  bad  payer." 

"  There  be  some  'un  at  the  door,"  said 
Larner,  starting  ;  "  seems  he  wanteth  to 
come  in." 

"  Us'll  not  let  'un,  then,"  said  Oxenpass  * 
vigorously;    "business   be   done    for  the 
day."     He  rose  as  he  spoke,  bent  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  unwelcome  intruder, 
but  he  was  too  late. 

Doors  opened,  a  girlish  voice  screamed, 
and  a  maid  darted  into  the  room  with  a 
very  scared  face.  "Plaze,  sir,  Job  Astif 
hath  a-comed." 

With  a  cry  of  dismay  Mr.  Oxenpass 
fell  back  into  his  chair.  "  'Tis  his  spirit, 
then." 

"Never  knowed  a  laive  man  with  a 
spirit  yet,"  said  Larner,  with  a  dash  of 
contempt.     "  Let  'un  in,"  I  says. 

"He  must  have  died  in  the  gaol," 
gasped  Oxenpass,  "and  'tis  what  I  said 
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about  the  rent  hath  a-sent  'un  here  in 
anger.  But  I'll  take  they  words  back, 
Job,"  he  added  coaxingly. 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  the  sentence 
when  the  maid  again  screamed,  and  into 
the  doorway  shambled  the  shabby  figure 
of  an  old  man,  who  stopped  there  and 
laughed  in  silly,  vacant  fashion. 

"  Lord's  sakes  !  "  exclaimec}  the  school- 
master, "  'tis  Job  hisself !  Spake  up,  Job, 
will'ee?" 

But  the  man  remained  silent,  evidently 
dazed  by  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  until  a  second  question  by  Mr. 
Lamer  at  length  produced  the  reply  in 
a  hoarse  whisper,  "  The  King's  pardon." 

Job  reeled  and  almost  fell  as  the  words 
issued  from  his  lips  ;  and,  full  of  pity  and 
hospitality,  both  Oxenpass  and  Larner 
hastened  to  attend  to  his  refreshment. 

Larner  thrust  a  pewter  pot  full  of  small 
beer  into  his  hands,  and  Oxenpass  pro- 
duced from  a  cupboard  a  bottle  of  gin. 

Their  attentions  were  kindly  received  by 
their  guest,  who  at  length  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  comfort. 

"  Ah,  masters,  I  never  thought  'tw'uld 
be  this  way." 

"  But  how  is  it,  Job  ? "  demanded 
Larner.  "  Us  be  waiting  anxious  to  learn 
of  'ee." 

Job  once  more  applied  himself  to  his 
glass,  and  then  replied,  "Can't  say  as 
I  rightly  knows  myself;  but  'twas  like 
this,  seems.  The  Governor,  he  sends  for 
me,  and  says  he,  'Y'u'm  in  luck,  my 
man.'  *  I  thank  'ee,  sir,'  I  says ;  but 
seeing  as  I  was  to  be  hanged  next  morning 
I  thought  to  myself  that  it  was  game  he 
was  making  of  me.  '  Y'u'm  pardoned,'  he 
says  :  *  y'u  can  go  free.'  *  I  hear  y'u,  sir,' 
I  says,  stupid  like,  for  I  couldn't  puht 
no  meaning  to  his  words.  '  The  King 
have  sent  express  from  London,'  he  says 
very  grave,  c  and  y'u'm  not  to  be  hanged 
now.'     And  with  that  everything  seemed 


to  go  round,  and  I  can  tell  'ee  no  more 
till  I  finds  myself  here  a-swallowing  down 
this  gin.  Gentlemen,  I  looks  towards  'ee," 
and  he  drank  to  their  healths  with  zest. 

His  audience  listened  to  his  wonderful 
tale  with  due  solemnity,  and  then  dis- 
solved into  a  desultory  conversation. 

All  parties  gradually  recovered  their 
equanimity,  and  at  length  a  happy  notion 
occurred  to  Mr.  Oxenpass.  "Us  must 
let  'un  know,"  he  cried  out.  "  Patience, 
run  down  to  the  village,  and  say  as  how 
Job  have  been  spared  the  gallows." 

The  maid,  who  had  never  removed  her 
eyes  from  old  Astif's  neck,  started. 
"Iss,"  she  said. 

"Twill  be  a  rare  disappointment  to 
a-many,"  said  the  schoolmaster  thought- 
fully. "  Us  'ud  have  made  a  brave  crowd 
to-morrow  to  see  'un  turned  off." 

"  Tw'uld  have  been  a  grand  sight,  for 
certain,"  agreed  Oxenpass. 

"Yes,"  said  the  schoolmaster  more 
brightly,  and  now  addressing  himself  to 
Job,  who  grinned  feebly  at  the  delicate 
compliments,  "us  'ud  have  seen  'ee 
hanged  with  pleezure  if  'twas  so  to  be ; 
but  'tis  as  'tis,  and  'ee'll  have  made  a  fine 
talk,  come  the  worst  of  it,  us'll  mind  that, 
my  dear." 

Thus  generously  had  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  dealt  with  his  friend,  though  that 
friend  had  failed  him.  The  baneful  in- 
fluence of  Bolingbroke,  who,  perhaps, 
among  dishonest  statesmen  bears  the 
palm  for  dishonesty,  had  stirred  ignorance 
into  prejudice  too  violent  for  reason  to 
overcome,  and  Sir  Henry  Pixley  ranged 
himself  amongst  the  deluded.  Walpole 
was  defeated ;  a  Parliament,  for  the  most 
part  consisting  of  country  gentlemen, 
loaded  themselves  in  triumph  with  the 
burden  of  a  perpetual  land  tax,  and  the 
glorious  vision  of  the  great  commercial 
Minister  had  to  await  its  fulfilment  for 
more  than  a  century. 
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THE  Czar  of  Russia  is  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  His  mines, 
his  factories,  his  illimitable  estates, 
his  invested  funds,  and  his  absolute  control 
of  the  revenues  of  a  great  empire,  put 
him  at  the  head  of  financial  magnates. 
But  nobody  thinks  of  him  as  a  millionaire. 
It  is  not  wealth  that  fills  the  imagination 
when  the  name  of  the  Czar  is  spoken,  but 
power. 

Like  the  Russian  autocrat,  John  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  is  first  of  all  a  man  of  power, 
and  only  in  a  very  minor  and  incidental 
way  a  man  of  wealth.  Some  rich  men 
belong  to  their  fortunes :  without  their 
money  they  would  be  nobodies.  Mr. 
Morgan's  fortune  belongs  to  him  :  if  he 
lost  it  to-morrow  the  stature  of  the  man 
would  be  in  nowise  reduced. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  to  be  a 
really  great  American  Captain  of  Industry 
one  must  have  come  over  in  the  steerage 
with  two  dollars  in  one's  pocket,  or  at 
least  must  have  begun  life  as  a  grocer's 
boy  at  three  dollars  a  week.  Pierpont 
Morgan  has  had  no  such  advantages. 
Not  only  can  both  his  grandfathers  be 
identified,  but  his  family  can  be  traced 
on  both  sides  to  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
a  poet— John  Pierpont— the  same  whose 
exhortation  to  "Stand  !  the  ground's  your 
own,  my  braves,"  has  been  echoed  by  two 
generations  of  American  school-boys.  It 
was  Pierpont  who  exclaimed  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  with  perhaps  an  un- 
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consciously  prophetic -vision  of  his  grand- 
son's pilgrimages  from  the  land  of 
American  Rails  to  that  of  Twopenny 
Tubes : 

This  nation   to  the  Eagle  cowers  : 
Fit  ensign  !  she's  a  bird  of  spoil  ; 
Like  worships  like  !  for  each  devours 
The  earnings   of  another's  toil. 
I've  felt   her   talons  and  her  l>eak, 
And  now  the  gentler  Lion  seek. 

Mr.  Morgan's  father  loaded  upon  him 
Mr.  Carnegie's  "  curse  of  wealth  "  to  the 
extent  of  ten  million  dollars — an  amount 
that  loomed  larger  in  those  days  than  a 
hundred  millions  would  now.  Instead  of 
preparing  for  a  business  career  by  driving 
a  delivery  waggon  he  took  a  German 
university  course  at  Gottingen.  He  in- 
herited not  only  wealth,  but  banking 
connections,  which  smoothed  his  road 
in  life.  Doubtless  he  could  have  been  a 
self-made  man  if  it  had  been  necessary, 
but  it  was  not.  He  built  his  success  on 
the  money  and  the  business  bequeathed 
by  his  father,  as  Frederick  the  Great  built 
his  on  the  treasure  and  the  army  of 
Frederick  William. 

The  name  of  Morgan  first  dawned  on 
America  when  one  Miles  of  that  ilk 
landed  in  1636,  and  joined  the  little 
company  of  pioneers  that  founded  Spring 
field,  Massachusetts,  then  the  most  te- 
mote  outpost  of  New  England  among  the 
hostile  Indians.  The  family  throve  during 
colonial    times,    and   Joseph    Morgan,  a 
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prosperous  farmer,  served  under  Washing- 
ton in  the  Revolution.  Later,  he  kept  a 
tavern,  and  when  he  died  he  left  to  his 
son,  Junius  Spencer,  a  good  bit  of 
property  in  Hartford.  It  was  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan  who  first  widened  the 
horizon  of  the  family,  bringing  it  into 
touch  with  great  enterprises  and  great 
financial  forces.  He  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Ex- Vice -President  Levi  P. 
Morton,  and  was  afterward  associated 
with  George  Peabody,  establishing  a 
banking-house  in  London,  with  branches 
in  America  and  Australia.  He  married 
Juliet  Pierpont,  the  daughter  of  the  poet- 
preacher,  John  Pierpont,  and  descendant 
of  a  long  and  honoured  colonial  line.  Of 
this  union  was  born  at  Hartford,  on 
April  17th,  1837,  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
in  whom  the  practical  shrewdness  of  the 
Morgans  and  the  poetic  imagination  of 
the  Pierponts  are  united  in  one  daring 
and  compelling  genius.  In  mature  life 
the  poetical  strain  in  Mr.  Morgan's  blood 
has  displayed  itself  only  in  a  love  of 
beautiful  things  and  in  the  lavish  ex- 
uberance of  his  stock  issues.  But  in 
boyhood  young  Pierpont  used  actually  to 
write  poetry.  At  that  time  his  school- 
mates, who  considered  it  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  struggle  with  a  name  like 
Pierpont,  were  accustomed  to  call  him 
"Pip."  Not  even  the  cartoonists  take 
such  liberties  now.  But  the  school-boys 
were  excusable,  for  there  were  no  visible 
signs  of  greatness  about  Morgan  until 
long  aftenvard.  They  tell  a  story  of  his 
father's  efforts  to  launch  him  in  business 
when  he  had  grown  to  manhood.  The 
elder  Morgan  said  to  a  friend,  the  president 
of  a  large  marine  insurance  company : 
"  Please  throw  anything  you  can  in  the 
way  of  my  son,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan." 
The  friend  transferred  five  shares  of  stock 
in  the  company  to  the  young  man  and 
had  him  elected  a  director.  Young 
Morgan  attended  the  directors'  meetings 
regularly,  for  there  was  a  ten-dollar  piece 
for  each  member  of  the  board  present, 
but  he  never  opened  his  lips  except  to 
vote,  and  he  always  voted  as  the  president 
did.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
politely  relieved  of  his  position,  and  the 
financier  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  did 
not  think  anything  could  be  done  with 
his  son,  who  seemed  to  take  no  interest 
in  business.  At  this  time  young  Morgan 
was  quietly  carrying  through  his  first 
railroad  consolidation,  which  established 


his  standing  in  Wall  Street  as  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  been  able  to  get  the 
better  of  Jay  Gould. 

From  the  very  first  Mr.  Morgan's  bent 
was  constructive.  When  he  entered  the 
financial  world  the  American  railway 
system  was  the  prey  of  wreckers.  Men 
like  Fisk  and  Gould  would  gain  temporary 
control  of  a  prosperous  company  by 
methods  often  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  criminal  law,  strip  off  its  flesh,  and 
fling  the  picked  bones  by  the  roadside. 
Morgan's  ambition  was  to  take  an  im- 
poverished or  bankrupt  concern  and  nurse 
it  to  prosperity.  He  grasped  from  the 
beginning  the  advantages  of  consolidation. 
He  tried  to  eliminate  waste,  stop  rate 
wars,  and  substitute  combination  for  com- 
petition. His  first  coup  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  insolvent  Alleghany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad,  which  he  rescued 
from  Fisk  and  Gould,  reorganised,  and 
set  on  its  feet.  This  was  in  1869,  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  old*  In  1876  the 
firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  then  the  junior  partner,  financed 
the  great  refunding  operation  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  changed  from  a  6  to 
a  4  per  cent,  basis,  and  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  assured.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  proceeding  that 
the  word  "  syndicate  "  first  penetrated  the 
common  American  consciousness.  The 
combination  of  capitalists  organised  by 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  to  handle  the  new 
bonds,  was  able  to  dispose  of  $200,000,000, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  command  respect  in 
that  day  of  small  things.  To  float  United 
States  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  par  would 
not  seem  a  very  exacting  undertaking 
now,  but  at  that  time  it  was  thought 
a  triumph  of  financiering.  The  silver 
agitation  was  in  its  first  fury,  and  nobody 
could  say  with  certainty  in  what  kind  of 
dollars  the  bonds  would  be  paid.  Morgan 
took  the  risk,  as  he  did  nearly  twenty 
years  later  in  a  similar  crisis,  and  in  each 
case  he  profited  by  his  courage.  That  is 
one  of  his  peculiarities.  He  takes  chances, 
but  he  always  wins.  He  is  public-spirited, 
but  his  public  spirit  pays. 

By  1885  Mr.  Morgan  was  becoming 
known  as  a  great  railroad  reorganises  In 
that  year  he  took  in  hand  the  West  Shore, 
which  had  been  built  to  bleed  the  New- 
York  Central  and  had  bankrupted  itself 
in  the  process.  He  set  the  system  on  its 
feet,  and  made  it  an  auxiliary  instead  of 
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an  enemy  of  the  New  York  Central.    The  almost   all   the    other  important  railroad 

next  year  he  furbished  up  the   Reading,  systems    of    the    country.       The    direct 

the   year   after   the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Morgan    interests   include   eighteen    rail- 

and  the  year  after  that  the  Chesapeake  road    systems,    one    monster    steamship 


The  latest  photograph. 
By  Pack  Bros.,  New  York. 


and  Ohio.  His  operations  since  then 
have  had  the  world  for  an  audience.  The 
Cleveland  -  bond  issues  of  1894-95,  the 
creation  of  the  Southern  Railway  system, 
the  organisation  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the 
Northern  Securities  merger,  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  anthracite  coal  interests, 
and  the  formation  of  the  shipping  com- 
bination are  a  few  of  the  strokes  that  have 
been  watched  with  breathless  interest  by 
the  financiers  of  two  continents. 

In  September  1902  the  Morgan  inter- 
ests controlled  55,555  miles  of  American 
railroads,  or  more  than  the  total  mileage 
of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
combined.  These  lines  have  a  capitalisa- 
tion of  33,002,949,571,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  total  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the    Morgan    influence    is    powerful     in 


company,  thirteen  industrial  combinations, 
seven  banks,  three  telegraph  and  cable 
companies,  seven  great  insurance  com- 
panies, and  innumerable  smaller  cor- 
porations of  divers  kinds.  The  total 
capitalisation  of  these  various  combina- 
tions is  36,448,500,000,  an  amount  greater 
than  the  national  debt  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  twice  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  The  capital  of  a  single  one  of 
the  Morgan  companies — the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  —is  equal  to  about  twice 
the  cost  of  the  Boer  War,  and  its  net 
profits  for  the  current  year  are  estimated 
at  §140,000,000,  a  sum  about  equal  to 
the  annual  cost  of  the  British  Navy,  and 
little  short  of  the  total  revenues  of  Spain. 
The  aggregate  net  income  of  all  the 
Morgan  corporations  is  probably  nearly 
or  quite  equal  to  the  public  revenues  of 
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any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  taxes  on  those  companies  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  executive 
departments  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
But  Mr.  Morgan  does  not  depend  on 
the  dividends  of  his  stocks  for  the  bulk 
of  his  income.  His  chief  business  at 
present  is  promoting  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
When  he  organised  the  underwriting 
syndicate  that  launched  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  the  subscribers  were 
pledged  to  pay  in  $200,000,000  if  called 
upon.  They  actually  advanced  only 
$25,000,000,  and  that  was  returned  in 
the  final  settlement.  Their  profit  on 
this  investment  was  $56,000,000,  or  over 
200  per  cent.  The  share  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  was  about  $11,000,000.  Every 
company  Mr.  Morgan  floats — and  the 
number  is  past  counting — yields  profits 
proportionally.  Often  Mr.  Morgan  has 
no  need  to  advance  any  money  at  all. 
The  mere  magic  of  his  name  floats  his 
company,  and  his  clients  gladly  pay  him 
half  a  million,  or  a  million,  or  five  million 
dollars,  for  the  service.  He  has  the  knack 
of  inspiring  confidence.  The  people  who 
trust  him  with  their  money — and  he 
operates  chiefly  with  other  people's  money, 
not  with  his  own — do  not  try  to  tie  his 
hands  with  contracts.  They  let  him  alone 
to  use  his  brain  in  their  behalf,  satisfied 


Gates,  the  plunger,  "  for  I  know  when 
he  is  in  a  deal  he  never  comes  out  on 
the  under  side." 

Mr.  Morgan  plays  for  the  game,  and 
only  incidentally  for  the  stakes.  Although 
his  income  is  enormous  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  lawyer  or  doctor, 
it  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  he 
might  make  it  with  half  an  effort.  At 
least  ten  men  in  Wall  Street  have  larger 
incomes  than  his,  and  most  of  them  owe 
important  parts  of  their  revenues  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Morgan  companies, 
based  on  the  skill,  experience,  and  nerve 
of  their  organiser.  But  that  does  not 
disturb  Morgan.  A  lady  asked  him  some 
time  ago  why  he  kept  on  accumulating 
money,  when  he  already  had  more  than 
•  he  needed.  "  I  do  not  love  money  for 
its  own  sake,"  he  replied,  *'  but  I  do 
enjoy  the  excitement,  the  fun,  and  the 
battle  of  making  it."  In  other  words,  his 
ideal,  like  President  Roosevelt's,  is  "  the 
strenuous  life."  Not  only  does  he  enjoy 
the  battle  of  the  market-place,  but  he  is 
driven  to  it  by  forces  he  has  created,  but 
cannot  control.  "I  long  ago,"  he  has 
said,  "  made  the  sum  of  money  which  in 
my  boyhood  days  I  dreamed  that  I  would 
like  to  have  ;  but  I  had  created  an  enter- 
prise that  demanded  my  time  and  attention 
to  develop,  and  have  never   since  been 


Mr.  Morgan  arriving  at  his  office. 


that  in  due  time  cheques  for  the  profits 
will  be  forthcoming.  "  I  am  always  content 
to  put  my  money  where  Mr.  Morgan 
uks  me  to  put  it,"  remarked  John  W. 


able  to  get  away  from  the  treadmill,  and 
now  never  expect  to  unless  senility  or 
death  claims  me."  On  November  10th 
last  the  stock  market  in  New  York  was 
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panicky.  The  bears  were  hammering  it 
with  dire  tales  of  disaster.  They  had 
two  pieces  de  resistance-,  one  that  a  great 
operator  was  in  financial  trouble ;  the 
other  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  ill. 
And  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more 
ominous  of  the  two,  and  the  more  quickly 
and  emphatically  denied.  The  public 
interests  do  not  permit  Mr.  Morgan  to 
be  ill,  and  as  to  dying,  that  would  be  an 
unthinkable  dereliction  of  duty.  London 
speculators  have  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  insuring  his  life,  as  if  he  had  been 
contemplating  a  coronation.     His  death 


cherishes  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be 
able  to  retire.  He  is  training  his  brilliant 
son,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Junior,  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  if  the  time  comes 
when  he  can  convince  not  only  himself 
but  his  associates  and  the  investing  public 
that  the  great  machine  he  has  created  can 
keep  on  running  with  only  the  young 
man's  hand  on  the  lever,  he  will  gratify  his 
desire.  His  ambition  is  to  have  leisure 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
collected — to  become  acquainted  with  his 
books  and  pictures,  and  become  really 
their     master     instead     of     merely     the 


Annoyed  by  reporters. 


is  the  one  event  that  would  certainly 
precipitate  a  gigantic  panic  in  Wall  Street. 
The  American  stock  market  passed  un- 
disturbed through  the  Spanish  War,  the 
Presidential  election  of  1900,  and  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley ;  it 
bore  the  steel  strike  and  the  anthracite 
strike  with  reasonable  equanimity ;  but 
the  extinction  at  this  time  of  the  master- 
mind that  sustains  its  gigantic  structure 
of  credit  would  shake  it  to  its  foundations. 
Thousands  of  millions  of  stocks  are  com- 
posed of  Morgan  and  water.  Withdraw 
the  Morgan  stiffening,  and  the  water  would 
have  trouble  in  standing  alone. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  Mr.   Morgan 


custodian  of  the  museums  in  which  they 
are  stored.  At  sixty-five  it  is  time  to 
begin  thinking  of  such  things  seriously,  if 
they  are  ever  to  lx?  thought  of  at  all. 

But  the  prospect  of  retirement  seems 
distant  enough  at  present.  Never  before 
were  so  many  interests  dependent  upon  a 
single  private  citizen  as  now  upon  Pier- 
pont Morgan.  Let  a  strike  break  out  in 
any  industry,  and  at  once  the  cry  is,  "  Ask 
Morgan  to  settle  it."  Let  the  Treasury 
be  short  of  gold  :  it  is  Morgan  who  must 
come  to  its  relief,  replenish  its  stock,  and 
by  main  force  dam  the  tide  of  foreign 
exchanges  to  keep  the  reserves  from 
flowing    abroad.     Let   a  corner    squeeze 
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the  "  shorts  "  in  Wall  Street  until  a  catas- 
trophe is  impending,  and  it  is  Morgan 
who  must  balk  the  victorious  bulls  of 
their  prey  and  enforce  reasonable  terms 
of  settlement.  Three  recent  events,  out 
of  dozens  like  them,  illustrate  his  unique 
position.  Last  year,  after  the  contest  for 
the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  had 
culminated  in  an  earthquake  shock  of 
panic  and  ruin,  he  was  authorised  to  select 
individually  a  new  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Company.  In  the 
late  anthracite  strike  President  Mitchell, 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  offered  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  arbitrators  named 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  notwithstanding  his  identi- 
fication with  the  cause  of  capital  in  the 


Morgan  somewhat  as  the  average  French 
man  felt  towards  Napoleon.  He  may 
be  a  tyrant  at  home,  but  he  has  led 
the  national  forces  to  splendid  victories 
abroad,  and  even  at  home  he  can  show 
superb  constructive  achievements  that 
compensate  for  his  despotism.  The 
popular  instinct  recognises  in  Morgan  a 
worker,  a  creator — one  who  handles  mil- 
lions as  the  engineers  at  Assouan  handled 
their  blocks  of  stone,  for  the  construction 
of  mighty  and  beneficent  fabrics.  Hence 
it  does  not  feel  towards  him  the  resent- 
ment it  displays  against  those  whose 
wealth  is  absorbed  in  self-indulgence. 

But  he  is  no  mere  business  machine, 
grinding  out  syndicates  and  consolidations 


Mr.  Morgan's  residence,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


controversy ;  and  finally,  when  it  became 
plain  that  the  strike  had  to  be  ended, 
Mr.  Morgan,  although  holding  no  position 
that  could  give  him  an  official  standing 
in  the  matter,  went  over  the  heads  of  the 
corporation  presidents  who  were  nominally 
in  control,  and  settled  the  dispute  by 
direct  negotiations  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  between  ruler  and 
ruler.  Morgan  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  an 
institution*  He  is  a  national  balance- 
wheel. 

The  American  people  like  a  strong, 
masterful  man ;  and  so,  while  colossal 
aggregations  of  wealth  are  little  loved,  the 
organiser  who  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  create  them  is  not  unpopular. 
The    average     American    feels    towards 


as  a  rolling-mill  turns  out  steel  rails.  He 
is  a  full-blooded,  many-sided  human 
being,  as  rich  in  personal  tastes  and 
interests  as  in  dollars.  The  things  he 
loves  most  of  all  are  collie  dogs,  and  the 
man  to  whom  he  gives  a  blooded  Scotch 
collie  from  the  Cragston  kennels  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  having  reached 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
favour.  He  is  an  indefatigable  collector 
of  rare  books  and  works  of  art,  and  carries 
into  that  pursuit  some  of  the  same  methods 
by  which  he  beats  down  opposition  in 
Wall  Street.  He  is  not  a  connoisseur. 
He  does  not  pick  out  his  books  one  at 
a  time,  as  Robert  Hoe  does,  lingering 
lovingly  over  each  as  an  individual 
treasure,      He    buys   in   blocks,    by   the 
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force  of  money,  often  through  agents,  as 
he  would  buy  stocks.  When  he  heard 
that  a  collection  of  thirty-two  Caxtons, 
gathered  by  William  Morris,  was  in  the 
market,  he  bought  it  in  a  lump.  That 
gave  him  more  Caxtons  than  were  in 
the  entire  Hoe  library  ;  but  Colonel  Hoe 
had  some  individual  specimens  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  Mr. 
Morgan's  whole  collection.  A  man  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  great  intelligence,  spending 
money  as  lavishly  as  he  does,  must  gain 
possession  of  many  things  of  real  value, 
but  he  is  often  deceived  in  his  art 
purchases.     Sometimes  he  buys  a  spurious 


Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  $30,000  for  a 
bronze  statuette  of  Hercules,  a  million 
for  the  Fragonard  Du  Barry  panels,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  regard  himself 
and  the  public  as  partners  in  his  art 
excursions.  He  pays  a  fortune  for  a 
book,  a  picture,  or  a  collection  of  gems, 
ceramics,  tapestries,  or  bronzes ;  and  he 
may  put  his  purchase  into  one  of  his  own 
galleries,  in  New  York  or  London,  or  he 
may  offer  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Cooper  Union,  or  some  foreign 
museum,  as  the  humour  strikes  him.  He 
keeps  treasures  valued  at  two  millions  and 


The  Morgan  strong  box. 


article,  as  when  he  paid  $150,000  for 
the  so-called  Gainsborough  "  Duchess  of 
Devonshire."  Sometimes  he  buys  a  good 
thing  for  an  unnecessarily  high  price,  as 
when  he  gave  half  a  million  dollars  for 
Raphael's  Madonna  of  Padua.  Still,  with 
all  deductions,  his  collections  are  marvel- 
lous in  extent,  variety,  and  richness.  His 
art  gallery  in  New  York  surpasses  any 
other  in  America.  His  town  and  country 
houses  in  England  are  jewel-caskets  of 
art.  Whenever  he  visits  Europe  he 
scatters  coin  among  the  dealers  in  books 
and  pictures — $5,000  for  a  mezzotint 
engraving,  $25,000  for  a  Persian  rug 
woven  for  an  eighteenth-century  Shah, 
the  same  for  a  psalter  printed  by  Johann 


a  half  abroad,  as  an  object-lesson  to  his 
countrymen  on  the  iniquity  of  the  tariff 
duties  on  work  of  art.  When  those  duties 
are  repealed  it  is  expected  that  these 
things  will  come  to  America,  where  they 
will  eventually  find  their  way  into  public 
collections. 

Mr.  Morgan's  function  in  the  art  world 
seems  to  be  to  keep  things  moving.  He 
is  incessantly  buying  art  objects,  and  as 
incessantly  giving  them  away.  The  one 
thing  he  never  does  with  them  is  to  sell. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  offered  several  thou- 
sand Burns  manuscripts  to  the  Athenaeum 
Library  at  Liverpool.  He  gave  a  $200,000 
collection  of  ancient  textiles  to  the  Cooper 
Union,  in  New  York.     He  gave  two  of 
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(he  rarest  sapphires  in  fne  world  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
He  gave  the  Pan-American  collection  of 
gems  to  the  Mus£e  cTHistoire  Naturelle 
of  Paris.  He  Ixmght  the  famous  Pfungst 
collection  of  bronzes  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  One  day  he  called  up 
the  curator  of  that  institution,  General 
di  Cesnola,  on  the  telephone,  and  asked 
whether  he  could  find  time  to  call  at  his 


The  matchless  Garland  collection  of 
ceramics,  valued  at  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  had  been  deposited  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  so  long  that  the 
Museum  had  come  to  consider  it  as  its 
own.  Suddenly  Mr.  Garland  died,  and 
the  art  world  of  New  York  learned,  to  its 
consternation,  that  the  collection  would 
be  taken  away  and  dispersed.  When  the 
fatal    day    approached    a  friend   of    the 


Mr.  Morgan  on  his  yacht. 


office.  General  di  Cesnola  explained 
that  he  was  extremely  busy,  and  asked 
whether  the  next  day  would  not  do  as 
well.  "  Certainly,"  responded  the  voice 
at  the  telephone  :  "any  time  this  summer 
will  do.  I  only  want  to  give  you  an 
assortment  of  Greek  jewels  for  the 
Museum."  That  collection  was  known 
to  the  curator  as  one  of  the  rarest  in  the 
world;  it  was  worth  a  trifle  of  $200,000. 
He  decided  that  he  could  find  time  to 
go  after  it  that  day. 


Museum  quietly  bought  the  incomparable 
ceramics  and  left  them  in  their  old  place. 
Of  course  it  was  Mr.  Morgan. 

He  is  always  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  the  wheels  of  a  public  conveyance 
are  stuck  in  the  mud  he  comes  forward 
and  gives  an  unobtrusive  shove,  and  the 
vehicle  is  moving  smoothly  along  the 
road.  He  is  not  a  pyrotechnic  phil- 
anthropist. He  does  not  hurl  money 
at  the  public  in  huge  spectacular  dabs. 
He  founds  no  Morgan  universities.     He 
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simply  helps  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
where  help  is  needed.  He  has  given 
away,  in  all,  at  least  85,000,000,  from  a 
million-dollar  lying-in  hospital  to  $300  for 
a  railroad  section  hand  whose  home  had 
been  washed  away  by  a  freshet;  from 
$500,000  to  the  New  York  Trades  Train- 
ing School  to  a  silver  cup  for  a  prize  at 


equipping  the  lying-in  hospital  which  he 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000;  8125,000 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson;  $100,000  toward  the 
debts  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  the  same  amount  for  a 
public  library  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts ; 
$50,000  for  a  hospital  at  Aix-les-Bains ; 


Mr.  Morgan's  collie,  "Ornament' 


a  dog  show.  The  variety  of  his  gifts 
is  an  index  to  the  many-sidedness  of 
his  mind.  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  him. 
He  has  given  $1,000,000  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  School ;  $500,000  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine; 
$300,000  to  St.  George's  Church  for  a 
parish  house  and  rectory,  and  $200,000 
for  work  among  the  poor  ;  $350,000  for 


and  $40,000  for  an  electrical  plant  for 
the  Loomis  Sanitarium  at  Liberty,  New- 
York,  an  institution  that  he  has  helped 
to  the  extent  of  about  $500,000  in  all. 

These  are  only  sample  gifts.  Nobody 
knows  the  full  extent  of  his  benefactions, 
for  he  keeps  no  account  of  them  himself. 
He  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
Filipinos.     He  took  a  hundred  clergymen 
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across  the  continent  on  a  special  train  as 
his  guests  to  the  Episcopal  Convention 
of  1 90 1  in  San  Francisco,  and  hired  the 
Crocker  mansion  there  for  tneir  enter- 
tainment. He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Convention  as  a  lay  delegate,  and 
during  meetings  received  a  procession 
of  messenger-boys  bringing  dispatches 
about  stocks  and  the  international  yacht 
races,  for  he  was  the  principal  owner  of 
the  Columbia,  the  successful  America 
Cup  defender  of  that  year.  He  reads 
novels  on  the  way  to  church,  and  when  he 
gets  there  he  passes  the  box  for  the  offer- 
tory. He  studies  the  details  of  hundreds  of 
charities,  and  gives  what  is  needed  in  each 
case,  whether  the  amount  be  a  hundred 
dollars  or  a  million.  He  entrusts  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  distribution  to  the 
rector  of  his  parish,  Dr.  Rainsford.  and 
the  head  of  his  diocese,  Bishop  Potter. 
He  gives  prizes  for  yacht  races,  horse 
shows,  and  dog  shows.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  and  an  indefatigable 
friend  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Cooper  Union.  In  short,  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  all-round  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  brusque  in  business  dis- 
cussions, and  has  little  tolerance  for  bores. 
He  is  so  in  self-defence,  because  he  is  the 
guardian  of  his  own  time,  and  that  time 
has  more  than  once  been  worth  a  million 
dollars  a  minute  to  the  community.  He 
is  far  more  accessible  than  many  Wall 
Street  magnates,  because  he  would  rather 
judge  for  himself  of  a  visitor's  quality  than 
have  the  judging  done  by  a  doorkeeper. 
Nobody  who  is  not  worth  while  will  have 
a  chance  to  occupy  more  than  ten  seconds 
of  his  time.  He  is  as  ruthless  as  Kitchener 
in  trampling  down  inconsequence  and 
incompetence.  But  behind  all  that  is  a 
disposition  full  of  genuine  kindliness. 
Some  time  ago  he  heard  that  an  old  firm 
was  in  difficulties.  He  quietly  investigated 
the  reports,  and  then  offered  an  advance 
of  a  million  dollars,  which  saved  the 
house  from  ruin.  On  last  New  Year's 
Day  his  banking  establishment  gave  to 
every  person  in  its  employ,  from  cashiers 
to  office  boys,  a  present  of  a  full  years' 
salary,  whether  that  salary  amounted  to 
$500  or  $10,000,  and  so  set  something 
like  a  world's  record  in  New  Year's  gifts. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  six  feet  high,  burly, 
red-faced,  and  fond  of  good  living.  He 
smokes   big,  fat,    black  cigars,  made  ex- 


pressly for  him,  which  he  facetiously 
calls  "  smokelets."  He  has  no  use  for 
reporters  as  such,  although  he  likes  to 
talk  to  some  of  them  as  friends.  A 
certain  New  York  newspaper  man,  a 
connoisseur  in  books  and  art,  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Morgan  the 
collector,  though  he  has  no  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Morgan  the  banker.  One  day, 
when  Wall  Street  was  seething  with 
sensations,  this  reporter's  employers  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  his  friendship  for 
the  art  amateur  to  secure  an  inter- 
view on  financial  matters.  At  the  first 
question  Mr.  Morgan  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  roared  with  laughter.  "  Why," 
he  said,  "your  city  editor  must  be  a  fool 
to  expect  me  to  talk  to  you  on  business. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I'd 
as  soon  talk  business  with  one  of  my 
collies.  If  you  want  to  discuss  books 
and  art  I'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  all 
day ;  but  tell  your  city  editor  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  anything  out  of  me  about 
business  he'll  have  to  send  a  man  that 
understands  it." 

Priceless  as  Mr.  Morgan's  time  is,  he 
is  generally  willing  to  suspend  business 
activity  to  look  at  a  new  book,  a  picture, 
or  a  jewel.  Anybody  with  a  rarity  of  this 
description  to  offer  will  find  a  hospitable 
reception,  where  promoters  with  schemes 
for  making  millions  are  dismissed  with  curt 
monosyllables.  Like  President  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Morgan  is  impetuous,  excitable,  and 
always  desperately  in  earnest ;  but  his 
judgment  is  invariably  sound.  He  is 
naturally  combative,  but  he  loves  peace 
better  than  war.  He  hates  the  waste  of 
conflict.  When  he  sees  a  fight,  whether 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  rate-war  or  a  strike, 
his  impulse  is  to  stop  it.  He  wished  to 
compromise  the  steel  strike  in  1901,  but 
allowed  it  to  go  on  to  a  finish  because 
Mr.  Schwab  convinced  him  that  the 
corporation  was  in  the  right,  had  public 
sympathy,  and  would  win.  He  stopped 
the  anthracite  strike  last  year  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  coal  road  presidents. 
He  believes  in  justice  for  working-men, 
but  is  not  partial  to  labour  unions. 

Children  are  pretty  good  judges  of  a 
man's  disposition,  and  they  love  this  crusty 
old  financier.  If  he  ever  succeeds  in 
achieving  his  ambition  to  retire  from 
business,  perhaps  the  protective  crust  may 
fall  off  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
recognise  the  kindly  heart  that  the 
children  see  now. 
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BY  WILLIAM   SOMERSET   MAUGHAM. 


MR.  JOHN  PORTER-SMITH 
was  a  "carpet-bagger" — which 
means,  of  course,  a  candidate 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  place 
he  wishes  to  represent ;  and  arrives  to 
catch  the  electors'  votes  with  no  more 
unwieldy  luggage  than  a  carpet  bag. 
But  Mr.  Porter-Smith,  though  his  con- 
stituency had  certainly  heard  nothing  of 
him  till  he  was  sent  down  from  head- 
quarters to  contest  the  seat,  came  by  no 
means  with  exiguous  baggage.  On  the 
contrary,  he  brought  with  him  a  reassuring 
quantity  of  personal  effects,  a  motor-car, 
and  postilions  in  handsome  red  coats. 
These,  it  should  be  added,  he  did  not 
use  with  the  motor-car,  but  in  a  magnifi- 
cent and  highly-varnished  carriage,  which 
dashed  continually  up  and  down  the 
streets  behind  four  equally  magnificent 
horses.  An  election  is  perhaps  the  only 
occasion  on  which  an  ordinarily  modest 
Englishman  may  give  rein  to  his  tastes 
for  eccentricity  and  grandiloquence  ;  and 
these  are  qualities  which  fifty  years  of 
repression  have  done  little  to  extinguish. 
It  is  only  the  mortal  fear  of  ridicule  which 
has  bullied  the  Briton  of  to-day  out  of 
the  bottle-green  frock-coat  of  Disraeli 
and  the  pompous  phrases  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton  :  when  he  can  offer  his  patriotism 
as  an  excuse,  even  the  quietest  will  rival 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  gaudiness  of 
his  costume  and  of  his  rhetoric  Mr. 
Porter  Smith,  indeed,  went  no  further 
than  to  exhibit  in  every  shop-window  his 
photograph  as  an  Imperial  Yeoman,  but 
outriders  and  postilions  sufficiently  made 
upfor  the  deficiency ;  and  his  speeches  were 
models  of  rodomontade.  The  fact  that 
he  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the  electors 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  happy  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Porter-Smith  had  not 
only  fought  for  his  King  in  South  Africa, 


but  had  even  shed  his  red  blood  for 
that  gracious  personage.  He  had  been 
scratched  on  the  hand  and  obliged  for 
three  days  to  wear  a  bandage;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  his  injury  was  by  himself 
and  by  his  more  enthusiastic  supporters 
rightly  considered  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  latter  drew  lurid  pictures 
of  Mr.  Porter-Smith  lying  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle,  silent,  uncomplaining, 
heroic,  bleeding  his  life's  blood,  ready 
to  die  for  his  country ;  and  when  the 
candidate  himself  unassumingly  said  it 
was  nothing,  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty,  the  electors  cheered  to  the  echo  at 
such  a  noble  mingling  of  manly  sentiment 
and  of  intrepid  modesty. 

II. 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  election 
Mr.  Porter-Smith  went  to  his  committee- 
rooms  in  the  morning,  overflowing  with 
high  spirits.  He  had  driven  up  with  his 
four  horses ;  and  the  attention  he  created, 
with  the  scarlet  outriders  and  the  pos- 
tilions, always  elated  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  they  seem  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever." 

" Enthusiasm  be  hanged!"  said  Major 
Long,  a  jovial,  red-faced  man,  who,  with 
the  Reverend  Septimus  Cameron,  was 
Porter-Smith's  most  influential  supporter. 

And  the  agent,  who  was  sitting  with 
him,  looked  as  if  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
rather  forcible  expression. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Porter- 
Smith,  looking  with  surprise  at  their 
gloomy  faces. 

"  Cameron  has  been  here." 

"  What,  the  worthy  Septimus  ?  "  replied 
the  candidate,  flippantly.  "  Has  he  had 
his  hair  cut  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Septimus  Cameron  was  the 
leader  of  the  Low-Church  Party  in  the 
constituency ;    and   a   man    not   only   of 
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irreproachable  character,  which  might 
have  been  unimportant,  but  of  over- 
powering influence  as  well,  which  made 
his  principles  things  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  The  Radical  candidate  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Rev.  Septimus 
looked  upon  him  consequently  as  little 
better  than  Satan.  Porter-Smith,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  questions  which 
agitated  the  Low-Church  Party  and  the 
Nonconformists,  and  cared  less,  cheerfully 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  measures 
favoured  by  those  respectable  factions. 
Likewise,  when  they  set  him  a  long  string 
of  questions  about  his  beliefs  and  his 
attitude  towards  certain  matters,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  answer  them  all  in  the  way 
his  agent  suggested. 

"  If  you  get  the  Low-Church  vote  and 
the  Nonconformists,  the  election  is  yours," 
said  the  agent :  and  that  for  Mr.  Porter- 
Smith  settled  the  matter. 

But  this  morning  neither  the  agent 
nor  Major  Long  was  inclined  to  take 
things  lightly. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  agent,  "that 
Mr.  Cameron  has  been  here  this  morning 
to  say  he  can't  vote  for  you.  He's 
going  over  to  the  other  side.  He'll 
take  all  the  Low  Churchmen ,  and  the 
Dissenters  will  go  with  him." 

u  And  you  won't  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  getting  in,"  added  Long. 

Porter-Smith  for  a  moment  was  speech- 
less. "  Good  Lord,"  he  said,  "  the  old 
chap  must  be  off  his  head  !  Haven't  I 
given  enough  pledges?  What  does  he 
want  now?  I'll  give  him  more  pledges, 
if  he  likes." 

"  It's  not  pledges  he's  after  now,"  said 
Major  Long,  "  it's  morals." 

"  Well,  ain't  I  moral  enough  ? "  said 
Porter-Smith.  "After  all,  I  have  fought 
for  my  country,  and  been  wounded. 
For  us  who  have  lain  on  the  field  of 
battle " 

"  Yes,  1  know,  I  know,"  interrupted 
Long  impatiently,  recognising  the  candi- 
date's favourite  point  with  an  unruly 
audience.     "  Where's  your  wife,  man  ?  " 

"  My  wife  ?  What  does  old  Cameron 
want  with  my  wife  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should  know  that  certain 
reports  are  being  circulated,"  said  the 
agent. 

"  And  they've  got  to  old  Cameron ; 
and  he  came  here  in  a  towering  rage, 
said  you'd  deceived  him,  and  that  you 
weren't  fit  to  go  into  Parliament     And 


he's  going  to  write  a  public  letter  to  you 
explaining  his  reasons  for  not  voting 
for  you.  And  it's  something  about  a 
governess." 

"  It's  an  infernal  lie  !  "  said  Porter-Smith, 
indignantly. 

"  That's  what  we  told  him ;  and  he 
promised  to  wait  till  to-night  to  give  you 
a  chance  of  clearing  yourself." 

There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting  that 
evening  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  it  was  for 
this,  apparently,  that  the  excellent  clergy- 
man was  laying  his  plans. 

"  How  the  dickens  am  I  to  clear  my- 
self?" said  Porter-Smith,  walking  up  and 
down.  "  I  think  it's  disgusting  to  bring 
personalities  into  elections  ;  besides,  there's 
no  truth  in  the  story." 

"Well,  now,  how  are  you  going  to 
prove  that?" 

Porter-Smith  looked  at  his  supporter 
helplessly.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  agent  and  Major  Long 
in  one  breath. 

"  You  needn't  look  as  if  you  knew  it 
all  along.  And  besides,  I  did  nothing  I'm 
ashamed  of.     It  was  only  a  little  mistake." 

"  If  it  loses  us  the  election,  you'll  find 
it  a  very  big  mistake,"  said  Long,  grimly. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault  at  all."  Porter- 
Smith  looked  from  one  of  his  auditors 
to  the  other ;  then,  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence :  "  The  fact  is,  my  wife  and  1  were 
staying  at  her  sister's,  and  she  had  a  gov- 
erness. Well,  one  day  when  I  was  taking 
a  stroll  with  the  governess  she  slipped, 
and  I  put  out  my  arm — to  save  her  from 
falling.  And  somehow  she  fell  into  my 
arms,  and  then,  without  thinking  what 
I  was  doing,  1  kissed  her.  My  wife 
happened  to  come  along  at  the  very 
moment,  and  of  course  she  misconstrued 
the  whole  thing.  She  wouldn't  let  me 
explain.  I  told  her  it  was  the  first  time, 
but  she  said  it  was  very  unlikely." 

"  It  was — very.     It  sounds  fishy." 

"It's  an  accident  that  might  happen 
to  any  one,"  said  Porter-Smith,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "  It  was  idiotic  of  her 
to  go  up  to  London  and  say  she  wasn't 
coming  back.  I  said  I  was  sorry,  and 
that  it  shouldn't  occur  again.  Women 
are  so  beastly  unreasonable." 

"  How  old  was  the  governess — middle- 
aged?" 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"And  how  long  ago  did  this  take 
place  ?  " 
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"  Why,  just  before  the  war.  I  thought 
if  I  volunteered  it  would  bring  Fanny  to 
her  knees.  But  I  don't  believe  she  cared 
a  straw.     I  shall  never  forgive  her  now." 

The  agent  considered  a  moment. 
"There's  only  one  thing  Mr.  Porter- 
Smith  can  do.  He  must  produce  his 
wife,  and  she  must  deny  the  whole  story." 

"Oh,  but  that's  impossible,"  the  candi 
date  said  hurriedly. 

"  Where's  your  wife  ?  "  asked  Major 
Long. 

"  I  don't  know.  Besides,  I  refuse  to 
bring  private  matters  into  the  contest. 
What  have  my  relations  with  my  wife 
got  to  do  with  the  beastly  voters  ?  I've 
not  seen  my  wife  for  more  than  a  year ; 
and  she's  behaved  shamefully  to  me." 

"If  you  don't  contradict  the  story 
authoritatively  this  evening,  you  may  as 
well  pack  up  your  things  and  retire," 
said  the  agent.  "  And  you  might  have 
consideration  upon  us !  How  many 
meetings  have  I  harrowed  by  saying  that 
you  separated  yourself  from  all  you  loved 
— even  from  your  wife — to  fight  the 
enemies  of  your  country ;  and  now  you 
tell  us  that  you  and  your  wife  are  not 
upon  speaking  terms  !  You  must  go  and 
see  her  at  once,  and-  bring  her  down 
here." 

"She  won't  come,  said  Porter-Smith 
irritably.  "  You  don't  know  her  ;  and  I 
tell  you  I  don't  know  where  she  is." 

"  You  say  she  went  to  her  mother's ; 
she's  probably  there  still.  You  must  go 
up  and  eat  humble  pie,  and  ask  her  to 
forgive  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  for  a  thousand  pounds," 
cried  Porter-Smith. 

"  It  will  cost  you  more  than  that  if 
you  don't,"  said  the  agent.  "You're 
very  much  mistaken  if  you  think  you'll 
get  out  of  the  election  under  fifteen 
hundred." 

"  Parliamentary  candidates  shouldn't 
kiss  governesses,"  said  Major  Long. 

Meanwhile  the  indispensable  agent  had 
been  looking  out  the  trains,  and  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Porter-Smith  could 
catch  one  to  London  within  half  an  hour. 
Major  Long  elicited  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Porter-Smith's  mother,  and  wrote 
out  a  telegram  :  Must  see  wife,  matter 
of  life  and  death,  arriving  2.30.  And 
between  them  they  bustled  the  unlucky 
husband  to  the  station ;  for  greater  safety 
Long  accompanied  him  to  town. 

"You  might  have  given   me  time  to 


change  my  clothes,"  said  Porter-Smith, 
looking  at  his  irreproachable  suit :  "  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  Nonsense !  You  look  as  if  you'd 
come  out  of  a  bandbox." 

"  I  wish  the  train  didn't  go  so  quickly," 
said  Porter-Smith  presently  ;  then  looking 
nervously  at  his  supporter  :  "  I  say,  Long,- 
you  won't  leave  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  I'll  put  a  string  on  to  you 
if  you  like." 

III. 

They  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  candi- 
date's mother-in-law,  a  well  set-up  mansion 
in  South  Kensington,  exuding  respect- 
ability from  every  brick.  The  peccant 
husband  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  all 
his  jauntiness  had  deserted  him. 

"  She  won't  even  see  me,"  he  said, 
standing  irresolutely  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  !  "  said  Long,  brushing 
past  and  ringing  the  bell. 

They  were  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Porter-Smith  introduced  his 
friend  to  a  tall,  buxom  woman  of  fifty, 
with  fair  hair  and  a  comfortable  smile. 

"  Major  Long — Mrs.  Mahon." 

Porter-Smith  had  usually  a  ready  flow 
of  conversation,  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  brain  was  painfully  blank; 
and  he  looked  at  his  supporter  with 
beseeching  eyes. 

"Is  Mrs.  Porter-Smith  quite  well?" 
asked  Long. 

"  Quite  well." 

"  I  hope  she'll  be  able  to  see  us." 

"She  declares  that  nothing  on  earth 
shall  induce  her  to  do  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mahon,  smiling.  "  And  she's  gone  to  put 
a  new  frock  on  !  " 

Major  Long  then  explained  the  circum- 
stances to  Mrs.  Mahon,  who  replied  that 
she  had  no  influence  on  her  daughter. 

"I  knew  she  wouldn't  see  me,"  said 
Porter-Smith. 

"  I  only  know  that  she  says  she  won't 
see  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Mahon. 

"She  never  changes  her  mind,"  said 
the  husband. 

"  Then  she's  the  most  extraordinary 
woman  in  the  world,"  said  the  mother. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Porter-Smith  came  in  :  quite  a 
ravishing  person,  slender,  delicate,  dressed 
with  the  utmost  care.  She  made  a  slight 
bow  to  her  husband,  and  sat  down  with 
an  assumption  of  complete  indifference. 
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Major  Long  and  the  mother  noticed  that 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes 
shone.  There  was  a  momentary  silence, 
and  Mrs.  Mahon  suggested  :  "  Major 
I^ong  and  I  will  go  and  look  at  the 
conservatory ;  I  daresay  you  two  have 
plenty  to  talk  about." 

"  Oh  no,  that's  not  necessary  at  all," 
said  the  married  couple  with  one  breath  ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Porter-Smith  suddenly 
became  perfectly  white,  her  husband 
blushed  a  deep  and  healthy  red. 

"  I'm  sure  John  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  one  another  that  can't  be  said 
before  witnesses." 

Long  and  Mrs.  Mahon  resumed  their 
seats.  Mrs.  Porter-Smith  sat  as  far  as 
possible  from  her  husband,  and  although 
she  pretended  not  to  look  at  him,  turned 
to  his  inspection  the  best  side  of  her  face. 
She  knew  he  had  always  admired  her 
profile ;  and  the  position  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  looking  at  him  very  care- 
fully without  the  least  appearance  of  so 
doing.  Mrs.  Mahon  now  took  up  the 
matter,  and  explained  to  her  daughter  the 
circumstances. 

"When  people  do  shamefui  things," 
said  Mrs.  Porter-Smith,  "  they  mustn't 
complain  when  they're  found  out." 

The  candidate  opened  his  mouth  to 
make  a  somewhat  heated  rejoinder,  when 
Long  broke  in  with  a  long  plea ;  but  Mrs. 
Porter-Smith  interrupted  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  me  to 
go  down  and  tell  this  Cameron  man  that 
the  story  isn't  true  ?  " 

"  Precisely ! " 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the 
lady,  rising  from  her  chair. 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,  Fanny,"  said 
her  mother. 

"  Mamma,"  replied  Mrs.  Porter-Smith, 
indignantly,  "  he's  asking  me  to  tell  a  lie  !  " 

"Only  a  very  little  one,"  interrupted 
Major  Long,  impetuously.  "  And  for  a 
good  cause.  Think  of  your  husband 
going  out  to  fight  for  his  country.  Don't 
you  think  that  he  has  made  up  for  a 
momentary  lapse  ?  He  was  severely 
wounded,  you  know." 

"  It  said  *  slightly  '  in  the  paper,"  replied 
Mrs.  Porter-Smith,  stiffly. 

"  It  bled  a  great  deal,"  said  the 
candidate. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  looked  at  him  side- 
ways, from  under  her  long  eyelashes,  and 
she  really  thought  that  he  looked  un- 
commonly pale  and  thin.     Major    Long 


caught   the  glance,  and  pursued  his  ad- 
vantage. 

"Think  of  him  lying  on  the  battle- 
field all  the  night  through,  silent,  uncom- 
plaining, heroic,  bleeding  his  life's  blood, 
ready  to  die  for  his  country."  Long 
quoted  the  most  effective  passage  of  his 
speech. 

"  I  only  did  my  duty,"  said  Mr.  Porter- 
Smith. 

"  Do  you  know  he  might  have  been 
killed  ?  "  asked  Major  Long,  with  hushed 
voice. 

"  He  behaved  shamefully  with  the 
governess,"  said  Mrs.  Porter-Smith,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  could  never  have  believed  it 
if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
And  then  he  tried  to  make  me  believe 
it  was  an  accident.  I  shouldn't  have 
minded  so  much  if  he'd  frankly  confessed 
everything." 

"  But  there  was  nothing  to  confess," 
said  Porter-Smith. 

"  I  shall  never  believe  that." 

Then  Major  Long  played  his  last  card. 
"  Have  you  no  patriotism  ? "  he  cried 
indignantly.  "  Your  husband  fought  for 
his  country  like  a  man  ;  and  you  stay  at 
home  at  ease.  When  you're  asked  to  do 
the  smallest  thing  for  your  country,  you 
refuse." 

And  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Porter-Smith's 
look  of  astonishment  he  added :  "  Don't 
you  see  that  if  you  won't  come  down 
we  shall  lose  the  election?  It  means  a 
dreadful  blow  to  the  Unionist  cause  ;  one 
can't  tell  what  effects  it  may  have  on  the 
country.  Of  course  the  loss  of  a  seat 
counts  only  two  on  a  division,  but  the 
moral  effect  is  incalculable.  Do  you  take 
no  interest  in  your  country's  welfare  ?  " 

"I'm  a  Primrose  Dame,"  answered 
Mrs.  Porter-Smith,  with  pardonabla  satis- 
faction. 

"And  yet  you  throw  a  seat  into  the 
hands  of  the  Little  Englanders !  It's 
your  duty  to  sacrifice  your  private  feelings. 
Surely  your  King  and  your  country  come 
before  a  wretched  family  difference  ?  " 

Major  Long  wiped  his  brow,  overcome 
by  his  own  eloquence.  Mrs.  Porter- 
Smith  sat  bolt  upright,  and  a  noble  quiver 
passed  through  her  as  she  saw  herself  in 
the  character  of  a  Roman  matron. 

"  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  shrink 
from  doing  my  duty,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  If  every  one  were  as  scrupulous  as  I, 
this  difficulty  wouldn't  have  arisen." 

"You'll  come?"  asked  Long  eagerly. 
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The   candidate   himself   wisely   held   his 
tongue. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Porter-Smith,  with  a 
freezing  look  at  her  husband.  "  But  on 
the  condition  that  John  lays  no  claim  to 
me  afterwards.  Until  the  election  is  over 
I  will  live  in  the  same  house  with  him  :  of 
course  mamma  will  come ;  but  the  day 
after  I  shall  come  back  to  town.  What 
I  do  is  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  and 
John  isn't  to  look  upon  it  as  a  condona- 
tion of  his  behaviour.  His  conduct  was 
scandalous,  and  I  shall  never  forgive 
him." 

IV. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  aggressively  read  the 
papers  during  the  journey,  sitting,  of 
course,  as  far  from  her  husband  as  the 
size  of  the  carriage  permitted ;  and  when 
they  arrived  eventually  at  the  Unionist 
Committee-rooms  they  found  the  Reverend 
Septimus  Cameron  waiting  to  see  the 
candidate. 

"  He  has  assured  me,"  said  the  agent, 
"  that  unless  you  give  him  full  satisfaction 
he  will  make  a  complete  explanation  at 
the  meeting  to-night.  He's  going  to  say 
that  no  honest  man  can  decently  vote 
for  you." 

Porter-Smith  muttered  words  of  wrath 
in  his  moustache,  but  Major  Long  was 
jubilant. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said  :  "  we'll  sit  on 
him  for  all  we're  worth." 

Porter-Smith  went  into  the  private 
room,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  bowed 
coldly  to  him,  resolutely  keeping  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  The  candidate  by  now 
had  regained  his  breezy  good-humour. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cameron,  what's  all  this 
I  hear?  You  surely  don't  believe  every 
scandal  that  the  Rads.  invent ! " 

"  I  tried  not  to,  Mr.  Porter-Smith,  but 
I'm  afraid  the  evidence  is  overwhelming." 

"But  here  is  my  wife."  And  Mrs. 
Porter-Smith,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
was  ushered  in  by  Major  Long. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  stared  coldly  at  Mr. 
Cameron  in  answer  to  his  bow,  and  sat 
down.  "  I  understand,"  she  said,  "  that 
certain  reports  have  arisen  concerning 
the  relations  between  my  husband  and 
myself?  " 

The  Reverend  Septimus  Cameron 
bowed. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  scandalous,"  she 
said,  her  cheeks  flushing  brightly.  "  I 
adore  my  husband,  and  he's  the  best  man 


that  ever  lived,  and  Pm  the  last  woman 
to  suffer  disloyalty.  If  he  had  done  what 
you  suggest,  I  would  never  speak  to  him 
again.  Oh,  it's  too  cruel  to  sully  the 
purity  of  our  married  life  with  such  base 
insinuations." 

"  That  ought  to  satisfy  you,  Mr. 
Cameron,"  said  Major  Long. 

"  And  if  you  knew  what  I  suffered 
when  he  went  to  South  Africa,  and  I 
thought  he  might  be  killed  ! "  Mrs. 
Porter-Smith's  voice  broke,  and  she  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  '  I  could  not  love  you,  dear,  so  much, 
loved  I  not  honour  more,' "  quoted  Major 
Long. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith's  sobs  became 
audible,  and  the  clergyman  went  up  to 
the  candidate  and  shook  his  hand.  "  Of 
course,  after  this  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  said,"  he  added.  "I  need  not  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  to  find  these  charges 
untrue." 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  removed  her  hand- 
kerchief. "  I  think  it's  shameful  that  you 
should  ever  have  believed  them.  You're 
a  clergyman,  and  you  ought  to  set  a  better 
example." 

The  others  were  aghast  at  this  vehement 
little  speech,  for  Mr.  Cameron  was 
influential  and  he  was  unused  to  reproof. 

"  Fanny,  Fanny  ! "  said  Porter-Smith  : 
"  Mr.  Cameron  was  only  doing  his  duty. 
He  acted  from  the  highest  motives." 

But  Mr.  Cameron  was  disposed  to  be 
magnanimous,  even  though  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  "  My  dear 
lady,  you  re  quite  right :  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon  and  your  husband's.  And 
since  there  have  been  rumours  in  the 
constituency,  I  will  make  it  my  business 
to-night  at  the  meeting  to  give  them  the 
very  strongest  contradiction." 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  rose  and  stretched 
out  her  hand,  smiling.  "  I'll  forgive  you," 
she  said,  "  and  you  must  get  my  husband 
elected." 

"  I'll  do  my  best." 

But  immediately  the  clergyman  had 
gone,  Porter-Smith  sprang  forward  grate- 
fully.   "  You  are  a  brick,  Fanny  ! "  he  said. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  drew  herself  to  her 
full  height.  "  You  need  not  'thank  me," 
she  said  icily.     "  I  did  it  for  my  country." 

V. 
Mrs.    Porter-Smith,    vowing    that    the 
election  did  not  in  the  least  interest  her, 
stayed  reading  a  book  at  home  while  the 
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count  was  being  made.  But  presently 
she  heard  a  great  noise,  and  springing  to 
the  window  saw  her  husband  waving  his 
hat  from  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by 
a  band  of  zealous  supporters  :  cheer  upon 
cheer  rang  through  the  air. 

"  He's  won,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly.  But 
hearing  the  front  door  open,  she  quickly 
returned  to  her  chair  and  began  uncon- 
cernedly to  read  her  book.  Porter-Smith 
rushed  in,  wildly  excited.  "We've  won, 
Fanny  !  we've  won  !  " 

"  Have  you  ?  "  she  said  coolly. 

"  Come  to  the  balcony,"  he  cried. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm,  notwith- 
standing her  slight  resistance,  and  they 
stepped  out.  They  were  met  by  rapturous 
cheers. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Porter-Smith ! " 
cried  some  one,  and  the  air  was  rent  by 
the  yells  of  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  the  beating  of  her  heart  became 
tumultuous  ;  the  excitement  was  gaining 
upon  her,  and  looking  round  to  her 
husband,  she  found  him  gazing  at  her 
with  manifest  pleasure.  The  crowd  with- 
drew at  last,  and  the  happy  couple  returned 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"Why,  where's  your  mother,  Fanny?" 
he  asked.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
found  himself  alone  with  her  since  the 
reunion. 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  She's  gone  up  to  town,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"She  says — she  says  I'm  a  ridiculous 
fool." 

Porter-Smith  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at," 
remarked  his  wife.  "  I  shall  go  up  to- 
morrow. I  suppose  you'll  take  a  house 
in  town  now  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  of  Grosvenor  Square. 
Of  course  I  shall  have  to  entertain  a  great 
deal." 

Mrs.  Porter-Smith  glanced  at  him,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  There's  a  very  nice  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  to  be  let  now,"  she  murmured, 
after  a  pause. 

He  was  standing  very  close  to  her,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  singular 
intensity. 

"  I    suppose   you   wouldn't   come   and 


play  hostess  sometimes,  when  I'm  giving 
a  function  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  quite  out  of  the  question,"  she 
said,  but  very  indecisively.  She  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  give  large  parties  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  going  to  Paris  for  a 
fortnight  to  rest,"  he  said. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  she  replied.  "  Tve  been 
thinking  of  going  to  Paris  to  get  some 
new  things." 

"  Of  course  I  shan't  be  able  to  do 
much.  I'm  rather  exhausted  after  the 
election,  and  I've  been  so  seedy  lately." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  again,  and 
he  approached  a  little  closer. 

"  Were  you  very  bad  in  South  Africa  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  was  bad  because  I  hadn't  you  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"  If  you'd  really  cared  for  me  you 
wouldn't  have  gone." 

Her  voice  broke,  and  when  her  husband 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  she  had  not 
strength  to  resist. 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  glad,"  he  said 

"You  knew  I  should  be  miserable. 
When  I  saw  you  had  volunteered  I 
knew  you  were  pleased  to  have  got  rid 
of  me." 

"  You  said  you  would  never  come  back 
to  me  ;  or  I  shouldn't  have  gone." 

"  You  might  have  given  me  time  to 
change  my  mind." 

"  Fanny  !  " 

He  put  both  arms  round  her  now,  and 
unreasonably  she  began  to  cry. 

"Your  behaviour  was  scandalous,  wasn't 
it  ?  "  she  asked  tearfully,  as  if  she  were  no 
longer  quite  certain. 

"  Utterly ! " 

"Well,  if  you'll  confess  that,  I'll  confess 
that  I  behaved  like  a  fool.  When  I'd 
got  to  mamma's  I  was  ashamed  to  come 
back  again ;  and  you  wouldn't  own  that 
you  were  wrong." 

"  Then  you'll  forgive  me  everything  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  there  was  anything 
to  forgive."  She  raised  her  face,  and 
when  he  kissed  her  she  whispered  :  "  You 
know  it  was  quite  true  when  I  told  old 
Cameron  that  I  adored  you,  and  you  were 
the  best  man  in  the  world." 

"  We'll  never  quarrel  again,  will  we?" 

"  Never  !  " 

And  so  far  they  haven't :  but  then  the 
election  only  took  place  the  other  day. 
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THE   QUEEN    AT   SANDRINGHAM. 

(BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION.) 
BY   ERNEST   M.   JESSOP. 


THE  first  and  most  noticeable  point 
which  attracts  the  attention  of 
any  one  brought  into  contact  in 
any  way  with  Her  Majesty  is  her  intensely 
sympathetic  nature.  Even  in  her  State 
progresses  with  the  King  the  sweet,  half- 
sad,  half-humorous,  but  wholly  trustful 
and  sympathetic  smile  seems  to  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  all  observers. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  denotes  the 
womanly  nature  underlying  the  surface. 
"  Sir,"  said  an  old  dependant  to  me  some 
years  since  at  Sandringham,  "  I  have  lived 
thirty  years  in  the  Prince's  service,  and 
never  heard  anything  but  good  of  him 
and  the  Princess.  I  have  myself  known 
that  lady  not  long  since  go  to  one  of  the 
poorest  cottages  on  the  estate  to  see  a 
sick  labourer.  Learning  from  his  *  missus ' 
that  the  doctor  said  he  was  to  have  light 
and  nourishing  food,  she  got  into  her 
carriage  and  went  straight  back  (two  miles 
or  more)  to  her  own  house,  to  her  own 
dining-room,  ordered  things  that  were  on 
the  dinner-table  to  be  put  into  her 
carriage,  and  herself  took  them  through 
the  dark  country  roads  at  nearly  ten 
o'clock  at  night  to  the  sick  man  !  Ah  ! 
and  stopped  to  see  him  eat  some  of  them, 
too !  Most  ladies  "  (continued  he)  "  would 
have  sent  them  by  the  footman  the  next 
morning,  but  she  isn't  that  sort.  And 
who  went  with  her  ?   Why,  Miss  Knollys, 


of  course.  Who  else  ever  goes  with  her  ? 
And  who  else  does  she  want,  unless  it  is 
her  daughters  ?  " 

And  so  it  always  is,  even  to  this  very 
day.  The  fact  of  being  Queen  makes  no 
difference  to  her.  True,  "  Huffy,"  the 
old  pony  that  drew  the  tiny  cart  for 
so  many  years,  is  dead,  and  the  cart's 
place  is  taken  more  often  than  not  by  a 
neat  little  motor-car ;  but  wherever  old 
age,  sickness,  sorrow,  or  old  acquaintance 
call  for  attention,  there,  at  such  an  abode, 
no  matter  how  tiny,  you  will  find  that  motor 
standing,  and  within  the  door  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Miss  Knollys.  As  with 
human  beings  so  it  is  with  meaner  things. 
The  Queen  rides  and  drives  less  than  of 
yore,  but  still  takes  the  same  interest  in 
the  stables  and  their  occupants.  There 
may  yet  be  seen  her  own  bright  little 
stable  lined  with  celadon  green  tiles,  its 
ironwork  painted  chocolate  colour,  its 
pillars  with  their  silver  caps,  and  her  own 
ponies  with  their  white  pillar  reins  still 
looking  with  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
eyes  for  their  mistress,  who,  they  know, 
never  passes  their  door  without  a  visit 
and  a  toothsome  present.  So  it  is  in 
the  larger  stables.  When  a  new  horse 
arrives,  it  learns  in  a  very  short  time  to 
listen  for  the  mistress's  footstep,  knowing 
that  she  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  bearing  a  basket  of  good  things 
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to  be  presented  to  the  occupant  of  each 
stall. 

The  great  favourite  at  the  stables  (next 
to  "  Huffy ")  was  for  very  many  years 
Viva,  the  Queen's  own  hack,  who  died  in 
1899  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  and 
whose  ears  and  forelock,  mounted  in  oak 
and  silver,  with  a  suitable  description,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  sanctum  known  as  the 
saddle-room. 

Her  Majesty  was,  not  so  many  years 
since,  a  great  huntress,  and  with  her  light 
weight  and  natural  fearlessness,  mounted 
on  a  hunter  that  loved  her  and  would 
follow  her  as  a  dog,  she  had  no  difficulty 


Her  Majesty.  For  driving,  the  Queen 
still  uses  her  pretty  little  phaeton  drawn 
by  "  Bena  "  and  "  Beau,"  a  pair  of  smart 
bay  ponies,  who  with  "  Belle "  and 
"  Merry  Antics "  formerly  made  up  the 
team  driven  by  Her  Majesty  in  her 
miniature  coach.  These  four  ponies 
are  getting  old  now,  but  are  still  in 
good  condition  and  very  straight  on 
their  legs.  All  the  Sandringham  horses 
live  to  an  abnormal  age  on  account  of 
the  care  taken  of  them,  and  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  every  animal,  no  matter 
what  its  age  may  be,  is  allowed  to  die 
a  natural  death,  the  Royal  family  having 


The  Queen's  pair  of  ponies. 


in  leading  the  field.  The  weather  to  her 
was  immaterial.  Of  late  the  Queen  is 
again  taking  to  equestrianism,  and  has 
become  possessed  of  several  new  horses  : 
for  instance,  there  are  now  in  the  stables 
"  Violet,"  a  long,  low,  useful  hack  which 
she  constantly  rode  in  Windsor  Park 
immediately  before  the  King's  late  ill- 
ness ;  and  a  magnificent  hack,  "  Black 
Beauty,'*  which  she  has  lately  purchased 
for  herself,  but  which,  although  of  perfect 
manners  and  appearance,  looks  almost 
too  big  for  a  lady's  mount.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  very  workmanlike-looking 
Boer  pony,  which  was  ridden  by  Lord 
Chesham  throughout  the  late  campaign, 
and  has  now  been  presented  by  him  to 


the  strongest  objection  to  parting  with 
their  old  favourites.  For  instance, 
"  Vivandiere,"  formerly  the  favourite  pony 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  still  carries 
Princess  Charles  of  Denmark.  Princess 
Victoria  is  very  fond  of  driving  tandem 
in  her  smart  little  cart,  for  which  purpose 
"  Pom-Pom,"  a  particularly  good-looking 
strawberry  roan  (a  present  from  Lord 
Rosebery),  is  used  as  a  wheeler. 

To  be  particularly  noticed  is  the  tiny 
donkey-carriage  used  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  children,  who  also  drive  a  great 
deal  in  a  miniature  phaeton  formerly  used 
by  the  King,  their  grandfather,  when  a 
boy.  This,  of  course,  will  now  be  super- 
seded  by   the    handsome    little   carriage 
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and  pair  of  ponies  lately  presented  to 
them  by  the  showmen  of  Great  Britain. 
Then,  too,  at  the  stables  is  to  be  seen 
a  natty  little  half-bred  zebra,  who  some- 
times condescends  to  be  driven  in  the 
little  "  Blues  "  cart ;  but  this  gentleman 
has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  usually  declines 
to  move,  save  to  clear  a  space  around  him 
with  his  heels,  unless  his  friend  the  small 
donkey  is  allowed  to  trot  by  his  side. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  Royal 
horses    are    now    trained    to   lose    their 


which  walks  by  the  side  of  the  kennelman 
with  a  somewhat  ugly  look  and  questioning 
bark  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  He  was  a 
present  from  the  children  of  Newfoundland 
to  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Then  a 
beautiful  black-and-white  head  pops  up 
and  peers  through  a  grating  to  see  what 
the  trouble  is  about.  This  is  "  Luska," 
one  of  the  best-looking  and  most  amiable 
animals  in  the  collection.  He  is  a  Siberian 
sledge-dog,  but  of  such  a  class  that,  as 
the  kennelman  says,  he  almost  gets  tired 


Princess  Victoria's  ' 'Pom-Pom 


natural  nervousness  at  the  sight  and  sound 
of  motor-cars  by  the  practical  method 
of  driving  them  alongside  the  strange 
monsters  until  they  are  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  them.  The  stables  themselves 
are  models  of  neatness  and  comfort,  both 
for  the  horses  and  their  attendants. 

Of  the  kennels,  with  their  sixty  or  so 
noisy  occupants,  I  have  formerly  said 
so  much  that  this  notice  must  be  short. 
Here  comes  the  Queen,  every  morning 
while  in  residence,  accompanied  by  her 
grandchildren.  Of  new  arrivals  one  may 
notice  the  splendid  black  Newfoundland, 


of  taking  him  to  shows,  as  he  always  wins 
all  the  best  prizes  in  his  class.  Near  by 
is  another  sledge-dog,  "Jacko,"  a  hand- 
some all-white  animal,  with  piercing  black 
eyes.  "  Jacko,"  if  he  had  his  deserts, 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  as  he  has  been 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other 
dog,  having  assisted  the  Jackson-Harms- 
worth  expedition  in  their  efforts  to  get 
to  that  inhospitable  spot.  However,  he 
looks  very  contented  in  his  present  abode, 
which  he  shares  with  a  handsome  red 
chow,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  Queen 
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Victoria.  Then  one  is  compelled  by 
their  clamorous  appeals  to  notice  Lockey 
and  Flash,  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  — 


Just  take  a  look  also  into  the  smart 
little  sitting-room,  with  walls  covered  with 
doggy   portraits,  and  tables   upon   which 


Half-bred  zebra. 


the  very  handsome  smooth  bassets,  which 
are  great  favourites  of  the  Queen. 
Lockey,  by  the  way,  is  a  dog  of  great 
reasoning  powers  ;  for,  failing  to  under- 
stand the  uses  of  the  camera  which  he 
had  critically  examined  after  having  his 
photograph  taken,  he  very  quietly  walked 
off  with  the  operator's  headcloth,  de- 
posited it  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the 
paddock,  and  took  his  seat  on  it,  evidently 
satisfied  that  it  was  brought  to  his  home 
as  a  slight  contribution  to  his  comfort. 
The  King's  rough  bassets,  which  live 
next  door  to  the  Queen's  smooth  dogs, 
are  also  very  pretty  and  intelligent  little 
animals. 

To  see  the  kennels  at  their  best  one 
should  be  there  when  the  word  has  been 
passed  round  among  their  occupants  that 
the  Royal  mistress  and  the  children  have 
arrived.  Every  dog  then  is  liberated,  and 
truly  has  his  day.  The  meek-faced, 
graceful  Borzois,  the  beautiful  collies,  the 
supercilious-looking  black  pugs,  and  even 
the  contented  Clumber  spaniels  (who,  as 
a  rule,  sit  at  their  own  door  and  calmly 
wonder  at  the  excitement  shown  by  their 
neighbours)  unite  in  one  great  happy 
group  to  welcome  those  whom  they  know 
and  who  love  them  so  well. 


lie  the  medals  the  dogs  have  won  ; 
you  will  very  likely  be  followed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  beautiful  old  collie, 
"  Heather,"  who  pushes  a  cold  but 
trustful  nose  into  your  hand,  and  "  Turi,', 
a  tiny  white  Spitz  from  Windsor,  who  is 
the  special  property  of  the  Queen's  grand- 
children, and  at  once  appoints  you  his 
temporary  ear-scratcher,  while  "  Babette," 
the  Queen's  tiny  black  pug,  after  gravely 
observing  you  for  some  time,  will,  if  the 
inspection  be  satisfactory,  stretch  out  the 
smallest  of  black  paws  for  you  to  shake. 
Of  the  lucky  dogs  privileged  to  live 
"  in  the  house,"  there  are  the  Queen's 
Pekinese  spaniels,  the  King's  Irish  terrier, 
"Jack,"  and  Princess  Victoria's  white 
Maltese  and  black  poodle.  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  the  kennels  have  lately  lost 
one  of  their  most  interesting  occupants 
in  "Cockie,"  the  old  cockatoo,  who  lately 
died  at  an  abnormal  age — so  great,  in  fact, 
that  I  dare  not  mention  the  years  which 
are  assigned  to  him.  His  chief  features 
were  a  huge  salmon-coloured  crest,  a 
massive  beak,  and  a  paucity  of  feathery 
clothing  on  all  parts  but  his  great  white 
head,  which  gave  him  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  re- 
duced circumstances.     His  voice,  in  the 
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use  of  which  he  was  by  no  means 
sparing,  was  reminiscent  of  the  whistle  of 
a  locomotive.  He  was  for  thirty  years  or 
more  a  loving  and  faithful  pet,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Queen. 

In  1  he  Sandringham  schools,  it  is  the 
custom  for  Her  Majesty  to  present  prizes 
to  everybody  at  Christmas.  Mounds  of 
toys,  books,  paint-boxes,  work-boxes,  and 
kindred  ware  are  distributed  by  the 
Queen.  For  the  time  being  the  place 
is  turned  into  a  veritable  fancy  bazaar, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  strong  doubt  as  to 
which  bears  the  happier  countenance,  the 
good  Queen  who  gives  or  the  lucky 
children  who  receive  her  gifts.  In  the 
dressing  of  the  great  Christmas-tree 
both  the  Queen  and  her  daughters 
assist.  Last  year  the  tree  was  at  first 
brought  and  left  standing  outside  the 
school-house,  to  the  roof  of  which  it 
nearly  reached.  A  gleam  of  fun  spread 
over  Her  Majesty's  face  as  she  saw  it  and 
asked  if  any  boy  was  clever  enough  to 
climb  to  the  top.  A  small,  brown-faced 
youth  of  resolute  mien  stepped  out  from 


and  at  last,  flushed  but  triumphant, 
amid  the  applause  of  the  spectators, 
reached  the  goal,  nearly  upsetting  the 
whole  affair  in  his  efforts,  and  then 
descended  to  receive  the  compliments, 
and  reward,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  any  scratches  his  sturdy  limbs  may 
have  received.  Hard  by  the  Sandringham 
school  at  West  Newton  are  the  model 
cottages,  erected  many  years  since  by 
the  King  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Alexandra.  They  are  let  to  workers  on 
the  estate  only,  and  are  so  comfortable, 
and  have  such  pretty  gardens,  that,  as 
you  are  told  of  one  tenant,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  "  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
him  to  do  anything  outside  now.  He  has 
got  such  a  comfortable  home  that  he 
spends  all  his  time  at  work  in  it." 

In  this  quarter  again  one  may  see  another 
family  of  the  Queen's  pets.  These  are  the 
bantams.  Across  a  series  of  paddocks 
and  pens  race  at  the  sight  of  Her  Majesty 
hundreds  of  these  dainty  little  fowls,  for 
they  also  know  that  she  never  comes 
empty-handed.  Of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions are  they — "  Scotch  Greys,"  "  Game," 


The  donkey  carriage. 


the  laughing  crowd  of  youngsters  and 
volunteered  for  the  task.  Slowly  and 
laboriously  he  wended  his  way  upwards, 


"White  Japanese,"  "  Speckled  Japanese," 
and  other  breeds  without  number.  Of 
late,  too,  have  appeared  in   the  form  of 
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Princess  Victoria's  "Black  Prince." 

a  present  from  Japan  some  wonderful 
aristocrats  of  the  feathered  race,  clad  in 
colours  sufficient  to  make  Joseph 
ashamed  of  his  much-belauded  coat,  and 
with  tails  so  long  as  to  require  special 
wooden  houses  of  ingenious  form  to  be 
built  in  Japan  for  their  safe  conveyance  to 
England. 

Now  let  us  go  back  along  the  woodland 
road,  past  the  picturesque  old  well,  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  first  to  notice  the 
wonderful  straight  centre  walk,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  bordered 
on  either  side 
with  a  perfectly 
bewildering  mass 
of  old-fashioned 
flowers.  There 
is  no  formal 
carpet  bedding 
here —  simply 
great  clumps  of 
lilies  and  lark- 
spur, sunflowers 
and  gladiolus, 
pinks  and  sweet- 
williams,  stocks 
and  wall -flowers, 
in  fact,  a  garden 
of  all  the  sweet- 
nesses, but  over 
all  pervades  the 
scent  of  roses. 
And  now  to  the 
left,  past  the 
trimmest      of 


lawns,  bordered  and  be- 
decked with  shrubberies 
and  yet  more  flowers, 
by  the  fortunate  head 
gardener's  lovely  house, 
to  the  corridor,  a  range  of 
glass  flower-houses  greatly 
in  favour  with  Her 
Majesty.  Here  in  be- 
wildering profusion  may 
be  seen  masses  of  flower 
and  foliage  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Palms, 
crotons,  dracaenas,  and 
numberless  other  foliage 
plants  are  mixed  up  in 
delightful  confusion,  with 
begonias,  carnations,  lilies, 
geraniums,  and  in  fact  a 
multi-coloured  and  sweet- 
scented  host,  while  over 
all  hang  graceful  festoons 
of  rare  passion-flowers, 
smilax,  and  many  another  trailing  beauty. 
Beneath  the  plant-stands  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment is  made  of  ferns,  lichens,  and  mosses, 
growing  over  a  rockery  composed  of  the 
well-known  "  car  stone,"  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  locality.  Yet  further  on  in  the 
gardens  we  come  to  more  glass-houses, 
where  peaches  and  nectarines  are  trained 
on  wires  to  the  shape  of  gigantic  fans, 
and  others  where  hundreds  of  great 
bunches  of  grapes  hang  in  symmetrical 
rows. 

So  out  in  the  open  once  more,  to  notice 


"Black  Beauty." 
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the  curious  arrangement 
of  apple,  pear,  and  plum 
trees,  all  trained  on  wires 
to  set  forms,  which  causes 
them  to  lose  all  semblance 
to  trees,  but  at  the  same 
time  gives  every  fruit  its 
due  allowance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  so  that  it  may 
attain  its  proper  develop- 
ment. 

And  now  through  the 
gates  at  the  end  of  the 
long  walk  to  the  Queen's 
model  dairy,  one  of  the 
most  cherished  spots  in 
all  Sandringham,  as  it  is 
sacred  to  Her  Majesty, 
even  the  King  never 
entering  until  invited  by 
the  Queen.  Here  it  is 
that  most  of  those  happy 
little  social  afternoon 
gatherings  for  afternoon  tea  are  held, 
where  Her  Majesty,  surrounded  by 
personal  friends,  dispenses  the  simple 
refreshments.  'Tis  true  there  is  a  solitary 
footman  in  attendance,  but  his  office  is 
practically  a  sinecure.  The  tea-room  is  a 
plain  little  apartment,  with  light  oak  and 
dull  green  painted  and  panelled  walls,  but 
within  are  many  much-prized  articles.  Is 
there  not,  for  instance,  to  be  seen  at 
present   on   a   small    table    in    the   bay- 


'  Viuandiere." 


•4  K/o/tf." 

window  a  child's  first  effort  at  modelling  ? 
This  is  a  curious  little  device  of  wood  and 
sand,  bark  and  fir  cones,  mingled  with 
other  oddments,  and  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  a  fort  surrounded  by 
kopjes,  for  on  the  highest  point  two  tiny 
flags  stand  proudly  erect.  But  to  Her 
Majesty  it  is  not  the  design  but  the 
inscription  on  the  toy  that  gives  it  its 
value,  for  this  reads  (written  on  a  rough 
scrap  of  paper  in  a  child's  handwriting) : 

"  To  dear  Grannie, 
from  Bertie  "  ; 

that  is  to  say,  to  Queen 
Alexandra  from  the  little 
son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  another  table, 
too,  is  a  yet  more  pathetic 
gift,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bouquet  of  artificial  flowers 
and  ferns  set  in  a  china 
mug,  whose  scrap  of  paper 
records  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  children 
of  the  Birmingham  and 
District  Children's  Union. 
Who  that  has  noticed 
the  Queen's  smile  when 
she  speaks  to  a  little  child 
can  doubt  the  value  she 
places  on  gifts  such  as 
these  ?  Then  in  the  tea- 
room one  may  notice 
door  panels  painted  by  the 
Duchess   of  Devonshire, 
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a  border  of  china  tiles  re- 
presentative of  nursery 
legends,  all  painted  and 
presented  by  personal 
friends,  an  afternoon  tea- 
service  with  pictures  of 
the  Royal  residences  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  one  of  those  quaint 
old  English  tea-sets  that 
are  the  despair  (from  their 
rarity)  of  the  ordinary  col- 
lector. Every  piece  is  a 
picture  of  rural  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century :  farmers 
and  their  wives,  milkmaids 
and  farm  hands,  improb- 
able cocks  and  hens,  the 
smallest  of  cottages,  and 
weird  cows  and  sheep,  with 
many  other  moving  inci- 
dents of  country  life.  On  the  walls  of  this 
room  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  china 
plaques,  plates,  brackets,  and  figures,  mainly 
of  amateur  painting,  and  all  gifts  from 
personal  friends.  Look,  too,  at  the  won- 
derful carpet  of  rough  cottage  make  and 
bluish  colour,  adorned  with  portraits  of 
birds  so  quaint  as  never  yet  to  have  been 
depicted  or  described  by  the  artist  learned 
in  natural  history.  Tis  a  pretty,  homely 
little  place,  but  we  must  leave  it  and  look 
in  at  the  open  door  of  the  adjoining  dairy, 
which  possesses  a  fine  dado  of  old  Indian 
blue  tiles  and  many  pans  of  cool  milk, 
presided  over  by  some  mammoth 
porcelain  fowls  and  a  highly  glazed 
stork,  who  stands  on  one  leg,  con- 
stantly endeavouring,  as  he  has 
done  for  many  years  past,  to 
swallow  an  all  too  solid  fish.  And 
then  to  the  butter-room,  where  the 
natty  little  dairymaid  (bred,  born, 
and  educated  on  the  estate)  is 
busily  engaged  in  making  butter 
and  cream  cheese  for  the  great 
house,  to  notice  the  shelves  laden 
with  yet  more  earthenware  speci- 
mens of  natural  history.  Bulls 
and  cows,  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
old  Toby  jugs  stand  in  solemn 
silence  and  grave  disapproval  of 
the  doings  of  a  pair  of  china  cats, 
who  in  the  right-hand  corner  pass 
their  days  in  inanimate  flirtation. 
The  little  dairy  has  always  been 
favourite  spot  with  the  Royal 
Family,  and  in  days  gone  by  had 
to  supply  a   yet   greater  demand 


The  head  keeper's  lodge. 

than  at  present  for  early  morning  glasses 
of  milk  and  jugs  of  cream,  which  were  in 
constant  request  for  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  and  their  friends.  To  this  day 
it  is  the  favourite  meeting-place  during 
the  interval  which  separates  the  end  of 
the  day's  shooting  from  the  time  of  the 
dinner  dressing-bell. 

Outside  the  dairy  all  must  admire  the 
beautiful  little  old-fashioned  garden, 
designed  by  the  late  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild  as  a  present  to  the  Queen. 
Here  are  the  trimmest  of  small  lawns, 
bordered  by  sweet,  old-fashioned  flowers, 


A  Chinese  temple  in  the  gardens. 
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and  watched  over  by  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  birds,  snakes,  and  so  on,  all  clipped 
out  of  hardy-growing  plants,  and  among 
other  wonders  two  full-sized  armchairs  of 


picture,  when  we  hear  from  a  bystander 
the  remark,  "  Ah !  it  wouldn't  take  the 
Queen  long  to  do  that !  That  foal  would 
come  to  her  and  lick  her  hand,  and  the  old 


A  favourite  haunt  of  the  Queen. 


perfect  shape,  each  formed  from  a  single 
plant.  Also  one  must  notice  beneath  the 
verandah  the  rustic  chairs  which  are  the 
favourite  seats  of  the  Queen  and  her 
daughters  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  to 
have  tea  in  the  inner  room.  Just  across 
the  road  is  kept  the  herd  of  beautiful 
Jersey  cows  which  supply  the  dairy,  and 
with  them  the  two  little  Danish  heifers 
which  the  Queen  (ever  anxious  to  increase 
the  number  of  her  pets)  has  lately  imported 
from  her  native  country. 

By  the  way,  one  is  constantly  hearing 
on  the  estate  of  Her  Majesty's  sympathy 
with  dumb  creation.  We  are  trying  to 
photograph  a  mare  and  her  shy  foal  in  one 


mare  would  rub  her  nose  on  her  shoulder." 
In  fact,  during  the  summer  days  when  at 
Sandringham,  the  favourite  recreation  of 
both  Her  Majesty  and  Princess  Victoria 
is  to  wander  about  among  their  pets 
taking  snapshots,  of  which  they  have 
a  truly  remarkable  collection. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  on  the  Royal 
estate  than  to  talk  to  the  poorer  dependants 
and  hear  their  anecdotes  of  the  Queen's 
kindness  :  how  some  years  since  she  sat 
up  for  several  nights  in  succession  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  servant  who  had  been 
in  her  employ  for  many  years ;  how  she 
and  the  King  personally  attended  the 
funeral  of  another  old  retainer  ;  how  she 
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has  been  seen  holding  some  cabbages 
for  an  old  lady  who  wanted  to  get  over 
a  stile,  and  was  unable  to  do  so  without 
assistance,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  her 
burdens  ;  how  she  would  pick  up  the 
labourers'  children  on  their  road  home 
from  school,  put  them  in  her  little  pony- 
cart,  and  drive  them  to  their  own  homes  ; 
and  many  another  reminiscence. 

Of  the  daily  life  at  Sandringham  I  have 
spoken  in  my  last  article ;  but  one  ought 
to  notice  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
grounds  around  the  house,  which  even 
now  are  constantly  being  improved  under 
the  •  Queen's  personal  supervision — the 
variety  of  the  foliage,  the  delightful  little 
glens,  the  waters  in  which  Her  Majesty 
and  her  daughters  often  go  a-fishing,  and 
on  which  in  winter  they  often  enjoy  some 
skating.  There  are  also  not  a  few  charming 
little  spots  specially  selected  for  outdoor 
tea-parties,  of  which  the  two  most  notable 
are  the  Queen's  rosary,  with  its  verdure- 
clad  chalet  and  its  beautiful  white  marble- 
and-bronze  fountain,  and  the  difficult-of- 
access  kind  of  robbers'  cave  which  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lakes. 

As  to  Her  Majesty's  indoor  pastimes,  for 
which  she  has  but  little  time,  one  may 
mention  water-colour  drawing,  spinning, 
embossed   leather-work,    and,    above   all, 


music,  in  which  she  is  an  expert  and  an 
enthusiast.  In  Church  matters  also  she 
takes  the  greatest  interest,  never  failing 
on  Sundays  to  arrive  at  precisely  eleven 
o'clock  at  the  little  church  without  the 
gates  of  the  Sandringham  gardens.  This 
same  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is, 
owing  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Family, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on 
their  domain.  Without,  in  its  beautifully 
kept  churchyard,  you  may  see  among  the 
humble  tombs  of  labourer  and  tenant  the 
plain  marble  cross  which  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  infant  Prince  Alexander,  who 
has  also  a  memorial  window  erected  to 
his  memory ;  and  within,  the  beautiful 
memorial  of  the  King's  sister,  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse,  with  its  touching  inscrip- 
tion written  by  His  Majesty,  the  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  especially  the 
fine  brass  lectern  presented  by  the  Queen, 
bearing  the  inscription  : 

To  the  Glory  of  God. 

A  Thank-offering  for  His  Mercy. 

14  December  1871. 

ALEXANDRA. 

"  When  I  was  in  trouble  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
and  He  heard  me." 

So  may  it  ever  be. 


"Luika." 


(Photographs  taken  by  Russell  &'  Sons  specialty  for  this  article.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FIRST    BLOOD. 


MRS.  LASCELLES  and  I  ex- 
changed  our  bows.  For  a 
dangerous  woman,  there  was  a 
rather  striking  want  of  study  in  her  attire. 
Over  the  garment  which  I  believe  is 
called  a  "rain-coat,"  the  night  being 
chilly,  she  had  put  on  her  golf-cape  as 
well,  and  the  effect  was  a  little  hetero- 
geneous. It  also  argued  qualities  other 
than  those  for  which  I  was  naturally  on 
the  watch.  Of  the  lady's  face  I  could 
see  less  than  of  Bob's,  for  she  stood  a 
little  aloof  from  us,  and  even  in  Switzer- 
land the  stars  are  only  stars.  But  while 
I  peered  she  let  me  hear  her  voice,  and 
a  very  rich  one  it  was,  almost  deep  in 
tone— the  voice  of  a  woman  who  would 
sing  contralto. 

"  Have  you  really  been  fighting?"  she 
asked,  in  a  way  that  was  either  put  on, 
or  else  the  expression  of  a  more  under- 
standing sympathy  than  one  usually 
provoked :  for  pity  and  admiration,  and 
even  a  helpless  woman's  envy,  might  all 
have  been  discovered  by  an  ear  less 
critical  and  more  charitable  than  mine. 

"  Like  anything  !  "  answered  Bob,  in 
his  unaffected  speech. 

"Until  they  knocked  me  out,"  I  felt 
bound  to  add,  "and  that,  unfortunately, 
was  before  very  long." 

"  You  must  have  been  dreadfully 
wounded ! "  said  Mrs.  I^ascelles,  raising 
her  eyes  from  my  sticks,  and  gazing  at 
me,  I  fancied,  with  some  intentness ;  but 
at  her  expression  I  could  only  guess. 

"  Bowled  over  on  Spion  Kop,"  said 
Bob,  "and  fairly  riddled  as  he  lay." 

"  But  only  about  the  legs,  Mrs.  Las- 
celles,"  I  explained ;  "  and  you  see  I 
didn't  lose  either,  so  I've  no  cause  to 
complain.  I  had  hardly  a  graze  higher 
up." 

"  Were  you  up  there  the  whole  of  that 
awful  day  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Lascelles,  on  a 
low  but  thrilling  note. 


"  I'd  got  to  be,"  said  I,  trying  to  lighten 
the  subject  with  a  laugh.  But  Bob's  tone 
was  little  better. 

"So  he  went  staggering  about  among 
his  men,"  he  must  needs  ohime  in,  with 
other  superfluities,  "  for  I  remember 
reading  all  about  it  in  the  papers,  and 
boasting  like  anything  about  having  known 
you,  Duncan,  but  feeling  simply  sick  with 
envy  all  the  time.  I  say,  you'll  be  a  tre- 
mendous hero  up  here,  you  know  !  I'm 
awfully  glad  you've  come.  It's  quite 
funny,  all  the  same.  I  suppose  you 
came  to  get  bucked  up?  He  couldn't 
have  come  to  a  better  place,  could  he, 
Mrs.  Lascelles  ?  " 

"Indeed  he  could  not.  I  only  wish 
we  could  empty  the  hotel  and  fill  every 
bed  with  our  poor  wounded ! " 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  felt 
so  much  surprised.  I  had  made  unto 
myself  my  own  image  of  Mrs.  lascelles, 
and  neither  her  appearance,  nor  a  single 
word  that  had  fallen  from  her,  was  in 
the  least  in  keeping  with  my  conception. 
Prepared  for  a  certain  type  of  woman,  I 
was  quite  confounded  by  its  uncon- 
ventional embodiment,  and  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  was  not  the  type  at  all. 
I  ought  to  have  known  life  better.  The 
most  scheming  mind  may  well  entertain 
an  enthusiasm  for  arms,  genuine  enough 
in  itself,  at  a  martial  crisis,  and  a  natural 
manner  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  the  baser  vices.  That  manner  and 
that  enthusiasm  were  absolutely  all  that 
I  as  yet  knew  in  favour  of  this  Mrs. 
Lascelles ;  but  they  were  enough  to 
cause  me  irritation.  I  wished  to  be 
honest  with  somebody  ;  let  me  at  least 
be  honestly  inimical  to  her.  I  took  out 
my  cigarette-case,  and,  when  about  to 
help  myself,  handed  it,  with  a  vile 
pretence  at  impulse,  to  Mrs.  Lascelles 
instead. 

Mrs.  Lascelles  thanked  me,  in  a  higher 
key,  but  declined. 

"  Don't  you  smoke  ?  "  I  asked  blandly. 

"  Sometimes." 
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"  Ah !  then  I  wasn't  mistaken.  1  thought 
I  saw  two  cigarettes  just  now." 

Indeed,  I  had  first  smelt  and  afterwards 
discovered  the  second  cigarette  smoulder- 
ing on  the  ground.  Bob  was  smoking 
his  still.  The  chances  were  that  they 
had  both  been  lighted  at  the  same  time ; 
therefore  the  other  had  been  thrown 
away  unfinished  at  my  approach.  And 
that  was  one  more  variation  from  the 
type  of  my  confident  preconceptions. 

Young  Robin  had  meanwhile  had  a 
quick  eye  on  us  both,  and  the  stump  of 
his  own  cigarette  was  glowing  between  a 
firmer  pair  of  lips  than  I  had  looked  for 
in  that  boyish  face. 

"  It's  so  funny,"  said  he  (but  there 
was  no  fun  in  his  voice),  "  the  prejudice 
some  people  have  against  ladies  smoking. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  Where's  the 
harm  ?  " 

Now  there  is  no  new  plea  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  either  side  of  this  eternal 
question,  nor  is  it  one  upon  which  I 
ever  felt  strongly,  but  just  then  I  was 
tempted  to  speak  as  though  I  did.  I 
will  not  now  dissect  my  motive,  but  it 
was  vaguely  connected  with  my  mission, 
and  not  unrighteous  from  that  standpoint. 
I  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  harm  at 
all,  but  of  what  one  admired  in  a  woman, 
and  what  one  did  not :  a  man  loved  to 
look  upon  a  woman  as  something  above 
and  beyond  him,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gap  seemed  a  little  less 
when  both  were  smoking  like  twin  funnels. 
That,  I  thought,  was  the  adverse  point 
of  view ;  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  mine. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Bob  Evers, 
with  the  faintest  coldness  in  his  tone, 
though  I  fancied  he  was  fuming  within, 
and  admired  both  his  chivalry  and  his 
self-control.  "To  me  it's  quite  funny. 
I  call  it  sheer  selfishness.  We  enjoy  a 
cigarette  ourselves;  why  shouldn't  they? 
We  don't  force  them  to  be  teetotal,  do 
we?  Is  it  bad  form  for  a  lady  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine?  You  mightn't 
bicycle  once,  might  you,  Mrs.  Lascelles  ? 
I  daresay  Captain  Clephane  doesn't 
approve  of  that  yet ! " 

"  That's  hitting  below  the  belt,"  said 
I,  laughing.  "I  wasn't  giving  you  my 
opinion,  but  only  the  old-fashioned  view 
of  the  matter.  I  wish  you'd  take  one, 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  or  I  shall  think  I've  been 
misunderstood  all  round  !  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Captain  Clephane. 
That  old-fashioned  feeling  is  infectious." 


"Then  I  will,"  cried  Bob,  "to  show 
there's  no  bad  blood.  You  old  fire-eater, 
I  believe  you  just  put  up  the  argument 
to  change  the  conversation.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  chair  for  those  game  legs  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  got  to  use  them  in  modera- 
tion. I  was  going  to  have  a  stroll  when 
I  spotted  you  at  last." 

"Then  we'll  all  take  one  together," 
cried  the  genial  old  Bob  once  more. 
"  It's  a  bit  cold  standing  here,  don't  you 
think,  Mrs.  Lascelles?  After  you  with 
the  match  ! " 

But  I  held  it  so  long  that  he  had  to 
strike  another,  for  I  had  looked  on  Mrs. 
Lascelles  at  last.  It  was  not  an  obviously 
interesting  face,  like  Catherine's,  but  in- 
terest there  was  of  another  kind.  There 
was  nothing  exactly  intellectual  in  the 
low  brow,  no  enthusiasm  for  books  and 
pictures  in.  the  bold  eyes,  no  witticism 
waiting  on  the  full  lips  ;  but  in  the  curve  of 
those  lips  and  the  look  from  those  eyes, 
as  in  the  deep  chin  and  the  carriage 
of  the  hooded  head,  there  was  something 
perhaps  not  lower  than  intellect  in  the 
scale  of  personal  equipment.  There  was, 
at  all  events,  character  and  to  spare. 
Even  by  the  brief  glimmer  of  a  single 
match  I  could  see  that  (and  something 
more)  for  myself.  Then  came  a  moment's 
interval  before  Bob  struck  his  light,  and 
in  that  moment  her  face  changed.  As 
I  saw  it  next,  it  appealed,  it  entreated, 
until  the  second  match  was  also  flung 
away.  And  the  appeal  was  to  such 
purpose  that  I  do  not  think  I  was  five 
seconds  silent. 

"  And  what  do  you  do  with  yourselves 
up  here  all  day?  I  mean  you  hale 
people;  of  course,  I  can  only  potter  in 
the  sun." 

The  question,  perhaps,  was  better  in 
intention  than  in  tact.  I  did  not  mean 
them  to  take  it  to  themselves,  but  Bob's 
answer  showed  that  it  was  open  to  mis- 
construction. 

"Some  people  climb," said  he;  "you'll 
know  them  by  their  noses.  The  glaciers 
are  almost  as  bad,  though,  aren't  they, 
Mrs.  Lascelles?  Lots  of  people  play- 
about  the  glaciers.  It's  rather  sport  in 
the  serracs ;  you've  got  to  rope.  But 
you'll  find  lots  more  loafing  about  the 
place  all  day,  reading  Tauchnitz  novels 
and  watching  people  on  the  Matterhom 
through  the  telescope.  That's  the  sort 
of  thing,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Lascelles  ? " 

She  also  had  misunderstood  the  drift 
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of  my  unlucky  question.  But  there  was 
nothing  disingenuous  in  her  reply.  It 
reminded  me  of  her  eyes,  as  I  had  seen 
them  by  the  light  of  the  first  match. 

u  Mr.  Evers  doesn't  say  that  he  is  a 
climber  himself,  Captain  Clephane,  but 
he  is  a  very  keen  one,  and  so  am  I. 
We  are  both  beginners,  so  we  have 
begun  together.  It's  such  fun.  We  do 
some  little  thing  every  day ;  to-day  we 
did  the  Schwarzee.  You  won't  be  any 
wiser,  and  the  real  climbers  wouldn't 
call  it  climbing,  but  it  means  three 
thousand  feet  first  and  last.  To-morrow 
we  are  going  to  the  Monte  Rosa  hut. 
There's  no  saying  where  we  shall  end 
up  if  this  weather  holds  ! " 

In  this  fashion  Mrs.  Lascelles  not  only 
made  me  a  contemptuous  present  of  in- 
formation which  I  had  really  never  sought, 
but  tacitly  rebuked  poor  Bob  for  his  gra- 
tuitous attempt  at  concealment.  Clearly, 
they  had  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  the 
hotel  talk  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
hotel  talk.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  self-consciousness  in  the  attitude 
of  either  (unless  I  grossly  misread  them 
both),  which  of  itself  afforded  some  excuse 
for  the  gossips,  in  my  own  mind.  - 

Yet  I  did  not  know;  every  moment 
they  gave  me  a  new  point  of  view.  On 
my  remarking,  genuinely  enough,  that 
I  only  wished  I  could  go  with  them, 
Bob  Evers  echoed  the  wish  so  heartily 
that  I  could  not  but  believe  that  he 
meant  what  he  said.  On  his  side,  in  that 
case,  there  could  be  absolutely  nothing. 
And  yet,  again,  when  Mrs.  lascelles  had 
left  us,  as  she  did  ere  long  in  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner,  and  when  wc 
had  started  a  last  cigarette  together, 
then  once  more  I  was  not  so  sure  of 
him. 

"That's  rather  a  handsome  woman," 
said  I,  with  perhaps  more  than  the 
authority  to  which  my  years  entitled  me. 
But  I  fancied  it  would  "  draw  u  poor  Bob. 
And  it  did. 

'•  Rather  handsome  ! "  said  he,  with 
a  soft  little  laugh,  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  me.  "Yes,  I  should  almost 
go  as  far  myself.  Still,  I  don't  see  how 
you  know  ;  you  haven't  so  much  as  seen 
her,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Haven't  we  been  walking  up  and 
down  outside  this  lighted  verandah  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  ?  " 

Bob  emitted  a  pitying  "puff.  "Wait 
till  you  see  her  in  the  sunlight !     There's 


not  many  of  them  can  stand  it  as  they 
get  it  up  here.  But  she  can — like  any- 
thing ! " 

"  She  has  made  an  impression  on  you, 
Bob,"  said  I,  but  in  so  sedulously  in- 
offensive a  manner  that  his  self-betrayal 
was  all  the  greater  when  he  told  me  quite 
hotly  not  to  be  an  ass. 

Now,  I  was  more  than  ten  years  his 
senior,  and  Bob's  manners  were  as  charm- 
ing as  perhaps  only  the  manners  of  a  nice 
Eton  boy  can  be;  therefore  I' held  my 
peace,  but  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
nodding  sapiently  to  myself.  We  took 
a  couple  of  steps  in  silence,  then  Bob 
stopped  short.  I  did  the  same.  He 
was  still  a  little  stern ;  we  were  just 
within  range  of  the  verandah  lights,  and 
I  can  see  (and  hear)  him  to  this  day 
almost  as  clearly  as  I  did  that  night. 

"  I'm  not  much  good  at  making 
apologies,"  he  began,  with  rather  less 
grace  than  becomes  an  apologist ;  but 
it  was  more  than  enough  for  me  from 
Bob. 

"  Nor  I  at  receiving  them,  my  dear 
Bob." 

"  Well,  you've  got  to  receive  one  now, 
whether  you  accept  it  or  not.  I  was  the 
ass  myself,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

Somehow  1  felt  it  was  a  good  deal  for 
a  lad  to  say,  at  that  age,  and  with  Bob's 
upbringing  and  popularity,  even  though 
he  said  it  rather  scornfully  in  the  fewest 
words.  The  scorn  was  really  for  himself, 
and  I  could  well  understand  it.  Nay, 
I  was  glad  to  have  something  to  forgive 
in  the  beginning,  I  with  my  unforgiveable 
mission,  and  would  have  laughed  the 
matter  off  without  another  word  if  Bob 
had  let  me. 

"I'm  a  bit  raw  on  the  point,"  he  went  on, 
taking  my  arm  for  a  last  turn,  "  and  that's 
the  truth.  There  was  a  fellow  who  came 
out  with  me,  quite  a  good  chap  really, 
and  a  tremendous  pal  of  mine  at  Eton, 
yet  he  behaved  like  a  lunatic  about  this 
very  thing.  Poor  chap,  he  reads  like 
anything,  and  I  daresay  he'd  been  over- 
doing it,  for  he  actually  asked  me  to 
choose  between  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  him- 
self! What  could  a  fellow  do  but  let 
the  poor  old  simpleton  go  ?  They  seem 
to  think  you  can't  be  pals  with  a  woman 
without  wanting  to  make  love  to  her. 
Such  utter  rot !  I  confess  I  lose  my 
hair  with  them  ;  but  that  doesn't  excuse 
me  in  the  least  for  losing  it  with  you." 

I  assured  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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his  very  natural  irritability  on  the  subject 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  "But 
whom,"  I  added,  "do  you  mean  by  them? 
Not  anybody  else  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  no ! "  cried  Bob, 
finding  a  fair  target  for  his  scorn  at  last. 
"  Do  you  think  I  care  twopence  what's 
said  or  thought  by  people  I  never  saw 
in  my  life  before  and  am  never  likely 
to  see  again  ?  I  know  how  I'm  behaving. 
What  does  it  matter  what  they  think  ? 
Not  that  they're  likely  to  bother  their 
heads  about  us  any  more  than  we  do 
about  them.'' 

"You  don't  know  that." 

"I  certainly  don't  care,"  declared  my 
lordly  youth,  with  evident  sincerity. 
"  No,  I  was  only  thinking  of  poor  old 
George  Kennerley  and  people  like  him, 
if  there  are  any.  I  did  care  what  he 
thought,  that  is  until  I  saw  he  was  as  mad 
as  anything  on  the  subject.  It  was  too 
silly.  I  tell  you  what,  though :  I'd  value 
your  opinion  !  "  And  he  came  to  another 
stop,  and  confronted  me  again,  but  this 
time  such  a  picture  of  boyish  impulse 
and  of  innocent  trust  in  me  (even  by  that 
faint  light)  that  I  was  myself  strongly 
inclined  to  be  honest  with  him  on  the  spot. 
Yet  I  only  smiled  and  shook  my  head. 
.   "  Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,"  I  assured  him. 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  would  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  think  there's  any  harm  in  my 
going  about  with  Mrs.  Lascelles  because 
I  rather  like  her  and  she  rather  likes  me  ? 
I  won't  condescend  to  give  you  my  word 
that  I  mean  none !  " 

What  answer  could  I  give  ?  His 
charming  frankness  quite  disarmed  me, 
and  the  more  completely  because  I  felt 
that  a  dignified  reticence  would  have 
been  yet  more  characteristic  of  this  clean, 
sweet  youth,  with  his  noble  unconscious- 
ness alike  of  evil  and  of  evil  speaking. 
I  told  him  the  truth — that  there  could  be 
no  harm  at  all  with  such  a  fellow  as 
himself.  And  he  wrung  my  hand  until 
he  hurt  it ;  but  the  physical  pain  was  a 
relief. 

Never  can  I  remember  going  up  to  bed 
with  a  better  opinion  of  another  person 
and  a  worse  one  of  myself.  How  could 
I  go  on  with  my  thrice  detestable  under- 
taking? Now  that  I  was  so  sure  of  him, 
why  should  I  even  think  of  it  for  another 
moment  ?  Why  not  go  back  to  London 
and  tell  his  mother  that  her  early  con- 
fidence had  not  been  misplaced,  that  the 
lad  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 


better  still  of  any  woman  whom  he  chose 
to  honour  with  his  bright,  pure-hearted 
friendship  ?  All  this  I  felt  as  strongly  as 
any  conviction  I  have  ever  held.  Why, 
then,  could  I  not  write  it  at  once  to 
Catherine  in  as  many  words  ? 

Strange  how  one  forgets,  how  I  had 
forgotten  in  half  an  hour !  The  reason 
came  home  to  me  on  the  stairs,  and  for 
the  second  time. 

It  had  come  home  first  by  the  light  of 
those  two  matches,  struck  outside  in  the 
dark  part  of  the  deserted  terrace.  And  it 
was  no  longer  the  lad  whom  I  distrusted, 
but  the  woman  of  whose  face  I  had  then 
obtained  my  only  glimpse  that  night. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  met. 
I  had  known  her  in  India  years  before. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A    LITTLE   KNOWLEDGE. 

Once  at  Simla  (the  only  time  I  was  ever 
there)  it  was  my  fortune  to  dance  with  a 
Mrs.  Heymann  of  Lahore,  a  tall  woman 
but  a  featherweight  partner,  and  in  all  my 
dancing  days  I  never  had  a  better  waltz. 
To  my  delight  she  had  one  other  left, 
though  near  the  end,  and  we  were 
actually  dancing  when  an  excitable  person 
came  out  of  the  card-room,  flushed  with 
liquor  and  losses,  and  carried  her  off  in 
the  most  preposterous  manner.  It  was  a 
shock  to  me  at  the  time  to  learn  that  this 
outrageous  little  man  was  my  partners 
husband.  Months  later,  when  I  came 
across  their  case  in  the  papers,  it  was, 
I  am  afraid,  without  much  sympathy  for 
the  injured  husband.  The  man  was  quite 
unpresentable,  and  I  had  seen  no  more 
of  him  at  Simla,  but  of  the  woman  just 
enough  to  know  her  by  matchlight  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Riffel  Alp. 

And  this  was  Bob's  widow,  this  dashing 
divorcie\  Dashing  she  was  as  I  now 
remembered  her,  fine  in  mould,  finer  in 
spirit,  reckless  and  rebellious  as  she  well 
might  be.  I  had  seen  her  submit  before 
a  ball-room,  but  with  the  contempt  that 
leads  captivity  captive.  Seldom  have  I 
admired  anything  more.  It  was  splendid 
even  to  remember,  the  ready  outward 
obedience,  the  not  less  apparent  indiffer- 
ence and  disdain.  There  was  a  woman 
whom  any  man  might  admire,  who  had 
had  it  in  her  to  be  all  things  to  some 
man.  But  Bob  Evers  was  not  a  •  man  at 
ail.     And  this — and  this — was  his  widow  ! 
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Was  she  one  at  all  ?  How  could  one 
tell?  Yes,  it  was  Lascelles,  the  other 
name  in  the  case,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  But  had  ishe  any  right  to 
bear  it  ?  And  even  supposing  they  had 
married,  what  had  happened  to  the  second 
husband  ?  Widow  or  no  widow,  second 
marriage  or  no  second  marriage,  defensible 
or  indefensible,  was  this  the  right  friend 
for  a  lad  still  fresh  from  Eton,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  me  in 
secret  to  his  side  ? 

There  was  only  one  answer  to  the  last 
question,  whatever  might  be  said  or  urged 
in  reply  to  all  the  rest.  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  Catherine  Evers  had  been 
justified  in  her  instinct  to  an  almost 
miraculous  degree ;  that  her  worst  fears 
were  true  enough,  so  far  as  the  lady  was 
concerned;  and  that  Providence  alone 
could  have  inspired  her  to  call  in  an 
agent  who  knew  what  I  knew,  and  who 
therefore  saw  his  duty  as  plainly  as  I 
already  saw  mine.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
recognise  a  painful  duty,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  know  how  to  minimise  the  pain  to 
those  most  affected  by  its  performance. 
The  problem  was  no  easy  one  to  my  mind, 
and  I  lay  awake  upon  it  far  into  the  night. 

Tired  out  with  travel,  I  fell  asleep  in 
the  end,  to  awake  with  a  start  in  broad 
daylight.  The  sun  was  pouring  through 
the  uncurtained  dormer  window  of  my 
room  under  the  roof.  And  in  the  sun- 
light, looking  his  best  in  knickerbockers, 
as  only  thin  men  do,  with  face  greased 
against  wind  and  glare,  and  blue  spectacles 
in  rest  upon  an  Alpine  wideawake,  stood 
the  lad  who  had  taken  his  share  in  keeping 
me  awake. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  began.  "  It's 
horrid  cheek,  but  when  I  saw  your  room 
full  of  light  I  thought  you  might  have 
been  even  earlier  than  I  was.  You  must 
get  them  to  give  you  curtains  up  here." 

He  had  a  note  in  his  hand,  and  I 
thought  by  his  manner  there  was  some- 
thing that  he  wished  and  yet  hesitated 
to  tell  me.  I  asked  him  therefore  what 
it  was. 

44  It's  what  we  were  speaking  about  last 
night!"  burst  out  Bob.  "  That's  why 
I've  come  to  you.  It's  these  silly  fools 
who  can't  mind  their  own  business,  and 
think  everybody  else  is  like  themselves. 
Here's  a  note  from  Mrs.  Lascelles  which 
makes  it  plain  that  that  old  idiot  George 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  talking 
about  us,   and    some   of   the    talk    has 


reached  her  ears.  She  doesn't  say  so  in  as 
many  words,  but  I  can  see  it's  that.  She 
wants  to  get  out  of  our  expedition  to  the 
Monte  Rosa  hut — wants  me  to  go  alone. 
The  question  is,  ought  I  to  let  her  get  out 
of  it  ?  Does  it  matter  one  rap  what  this 
rabble  says  about  us  ?  I've  come  to  ask 
your  advice — you  were  so  awfully  decent 
about  it  all  last  night — and  what  you  say 
I'll  do." 

I  had  begun  to  smile  at  Bob's  notion  of 
"  a  rabble  "  :  this  one  happened  to  include 
a  few  quite  eminent  men,  as  you  have 
seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  average  quality 
of  the  crowd,  of  which  I  had  been  able 
to  form  some  opinion  of  my  own.  But  I 
had  already  noticed  in  Bob  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  type  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  had  welcomed  it  as  one  does  welcome 
the  little  foibles  of  the  well-nigh  faultless. 
It  was  his  last  sentence  that  made  me 
feel  too  great  a  hypocrite  to  go  on 
smiling. 

44  It  may  not  matter  to  you,"  I  said  at 
length,  "  but  it  may  to  the  lady." 

"I  suppose  it  does  matter  more  to 
them  ?  " 

The  sunburnt  face,  puckered  with  a 
wry  wistfulness,  was  only  comic  in  its 
incongruous  coat  of  grease.  But  I  was 
under  no  temptation  to  smile.  I  had  to 
confine  my  mind  pretty  closely  to  the 
general  principle,  and  rather  studiously  to 
ignore  the  particular  instance,  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  answer  the  almost 
infantile  inquiry  in  those  honest  eyes. 

44  My  dear  fellow,  it  must ! " 

Bob  looked  disappointed  but  resigned. 
"  Well,  then,  I  won't  press  it,  though  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  agree.  You  see,  it's  not 
as  though  there  was  or  ever  would  be 
anything  between  us.  The  idea's  absurd. 
We  are  absolutely  pals  and  nothing  else. 
That's  what  makes  all  this  such  a  silly 
bore;  it's  so  unnecessary.  Now  she 
wants  me  to  go  alone,  but  I  don't  see 
the  fun  of  that." 

44  Does  she  ask  you  to  go  alone  ?  " 

44  She  does.     That's  the  worst  of  it." 

I  nodded,  and  he  asked  me  why. 

44  She  probably  thinks  it  would  be  the 
best  answer  to  the  tittle-tattlers,  Bob." 

That  was  not  a  deliberate  lie  ;  not  until 
the  words  were  out  did  it  occur  to  me 
that  Mrs.  Lascelles  might  now  have 
another  object  in  getting  rid  of  her  swain 
for  the  day.  But  Bob's  eyes  lighted  in  a 
way  that  made  me  feel  a  deliberate  liar. 

44  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  I  never  thought 
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of  that.  I  don't  agree  with  her,  mind, 
but  if  that's  her  game  I'll  play  it  like  a 
book.  So  long,  Duncan  !  I'm  not  one  of 
those  chaps  who  ask  a  man's  advice  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  ever  taking 
it!" 

"  But  I  haven't  ventured  to  advise  you," 
I  reminded  the  boy,  with  a  cowardly  eye 
to  the  remotest  consequences. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  you've  shown  me 
what's  the  proper  thing  to  do."  And  he 
went  away  to  do  it  there  and  then,  like 
the  blameless  exception  that  I  found  him 
to  so  many  human  rules. 

I  had  my  breakfast  upstairs  after  this, 
and  lay  for  some  considerable  time  a  prey 
to  feelings  which  I  shall  make  no  further 
effort  to  express ;  for  this  interview  had 
not  altered,  but  only  intensified  them ; 
and  in  any  case  they  must  be  obvious  to 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  conceive 
themselves  in  my  unenviable  position. 

But  it  was  my  ironic  luck  to  be  so 
circumstanced  in  a  place  where  I  could 
have  enjoyed  life  to  the  hilt !  Only  to  lie 
with  the  window  open  was  to  breathe  air 
of  a  keener  purity,  a  finer  temper,  a  more 
exhilarating  freshness,  than  had  ever 
before  entered  my  lungs ;  and  to  get  up 
and  look  out  of  the  window  was  to  peer 
into  the  limpid  brilliance  of  a  gigantic 
crystal,  where  the  smallest  object  was  in 
startling  focus,  and  the  very  sunbeams  cut 
with  scissors.  The  people  below  trailed 
shadows  like  running  ink.  The  light  was 
ultra-tropical.  One  looked  for  drill  suits 
and  pith  headgear,  and  was  amazed  to 
find  pyjamas  insufficient  at  the  open 
window. 

Upon  the  terrace  on  the  other  side, 
when  I  eventually  came  down,  there 
were  cane  chairs  and  Tauchnitz  novels 
under  the  umbrella  tents,  and  the 
telescope  out  and  trained  upon  a  party 
on  the  Matterhorn.  A  group  of  people 
were  waiting  turns  at  the  telescope,  my 
friend  Quinby  and  the  hanging  judge 
among  them.  But  I  searched  under  the 
umbrella  tents  as  well  as  one  could  from 
the  top  of  the  steps  before  hobbling 
down  to  join  the  group. 

"  I  have  looked  for  an  accident  through 
that  telescope,"  said  the  jocose  judge, 
"  fifteen  Augusts  running.  They  usually 
have  one  the  day  after  I  go." 

"  Good  morning,  sir  ! "  was  Quinby's 
greeting ;  and  I  was  instantly  introduced 
to  Sir  Richard  Sankey,  with  such  a  parade 
of  my  military  history  as  made  me  wince 


and  Sir  Richard's  eye  twinkle.  I  fancied 
he  had  formed  an  unkind  estimate  of  my 
rather  overpowering  friend,  and  lived  to 
hear  my  impression  confirmed  in  unjudicial 
language.  But  our  first  conversation  was 
about  the  war,  and  it  lasted  until  the 
judge's  turn  came  for  the  telescope. 

"  Black  with  people !  "  he  ejaculated 
"They  ought  to  have  a  constable  up 
there  to  regulate  the  traffic." 

But  when  I  looked  it  was  long  enough 
before  my  inexperienced  eye  could  discern 
the  three  midges  strung  on  the  single 
strand  of  cobweb  against  the  sloping 
snow. 

"They  are  coming  down,"  explained 
the  obliging  Quinby.  "That's  one  of 
the  most  difficult  places,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  top  slope.  It's  just  a  little  way 
along  to  the  right  where  the  first  accident 

was By  the  way,  your  friend  Evers 

says  he's  going  to  do  the  Matterhorn 
before  he  goes." 

It  was  unwelcome  hearing,  for  Quinby 
had  paused  to  regale  me  with  a  light- 
ning sketch  of  the  first  accident,  and 
no  one  had  contradicted  his  gruesome 
details. 

"Is  young  Evers  a  friend  of  yours?" 
inquired  the  judge. 

"  He  is." 

The  judge  did  not  say  another  word. 
But  Quinby  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  playing  Ancient  Mariner 
to  my  Wedding  Guest. 

"  I  saw  you  talking  to  them " — he 
told  me  confidentially— "  last  night,  you 
know  ! " 

"  Indeed." 

He  took  me  by  the  sleeve.  "  Of  course 
I  don't  know  what  you  said,  but  it  has 
evidently  had  an  effect.  Evers  has  gone 
off  alone  for  the  first  time  since  he  has 
been  here." 

I  shifted  my  position. 

"  You  evidently  keep  an  eye  on  him, 
Mr.  Quinby." 

"  I  do,  Clephane.  I  find  him  a 
diverting  study.  He  is  not  the  only  one 
in  this  hotel.  There's  old  Teale  on  his 
balcony  at  the  present  minute,  if  you 
look  up.  He  has  the  best  room  in  the 
hotel ;  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  doesn't 
face  the  sun  all  day ;  he's  not  used  to 
being  in  the  shade,  and  you'll  hear  him 
damn  the  limelight-man  in  heaps  one  of 
these  fine  mornings.  But  your  enter- 
prising young  friend  is  a  more  amusing 
person  than  Jtelgrave.  T^ale." 
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I  had  heard  enough  of  my  enterprising 
young  friend  from  this  quarter. 

"  Do  you  never  make  any  expeditions 
yourself,  Mr.  Quinby  ?  " 

"  Sometimes."  Quinby  looked  puzzled. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  he  was  constrained 
to  add. 

"  You  should  have  volunteered  instead 
of  Mrs.  Lascelles  to-day.  It  would  have 
been  an  excellent  opportunity  for  prose- 
cuting your  own  rather  enterprising 
studies." 

One  would  have  thought  that  one's 
displeasure  was  plain  enough  at  last ;  but 
not  a  bit  of  it.  So  far  from  resenting  the 
rebuff,  the  fellow  plucked  my  sleeve,  and 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  not  even 
listened  to  my  too  elaborate  sarcasm. 

"Talk  of  the— lady!"  he  whispered. 
"  Here  she  comes." 

And  a  second  glance  intercepted  Mrs. 
Lascelles  on  the  steps,  with  her  bold 
good  looks  and  her  fine  upstanding  car- 
riage, cut  clean  as  a  diamond  in  that 
intensifying  atmosphere,  and  hardly  less 
dazzling  to  the  eye.  Yet  her  cotton 
gown  was  simplicity's  self;  it  was  the 
right  setting  for  such  natural  brilliance,  a 
brilliance  of  eyes  and  teeth  and  colouring, 
a  more  uncommon  brilliance  of  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  it  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression, brave  rather  than  sweet,  yet 
capable  of  sweetness  too,  and  for  the 
moment  at  least  nobly  free  from  the 
defensive  bitterness  which  was  to  mark 
it  later.  So  she  stood  upon  the  steps, 
the  talk  of  the  hotel,  trailing  with  char- 
acteristic independence  a  cane  chair 
behind  her,  while  she  sought  a  shady 
place  for  it,  even  as  I  had  stood  seeking 
for  her :  before  she  found  one  I  was 
hobbling  towards  her. 

"  Oh,  thanks,  Captain   Clephane,    but 
I     couldn't     think     of     allowing     you ! 
Well,    then,   between   us,    if    you   insist.  * 
Here  under  the  wall,  I  think,  is  as  good 
a  place  as  any." 

She  pointed  out  a  clear  space  in  the 
rapidly  narrowing  ribbon  of  shade,  and 
there  I  soon  saw  Mrs.  Lascelles  settled 
with  her  book  (a  trashy  novel,  that  some- 
how brought  Catherine  Evers  rather 
sharply  before  my  mind's  eye)  in  an 
isolation  as  complete  as  could  be  found 
upon  the  crowded  terrace,  and  too  in- 
tentional on   her  part   to   permit   of  an 


intrusion  on  mine.  I  lingered  a  moment, 
nevertheless. 

"  So  you  didn't  go  to  that  hut  after  all, 
Mrs.  Lascelles?" 

"  No."  She  waited  a  little  before 
looking  up  at  me.  "  And  I'm  afraid  Mr. 
Evers  will  never  forgive  me,"  she  added, 
in  the  rich  undertone  that  had  struck  me 
overnight,  before  the  cigarette  controversy. 

I  was  not  going  to  say  that  I  had  seen 
him  before  he  started,  but  it  was  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  generally  of  the 
lad.  Thus  I  found  myself  commenting 
on  the  coincidence  of  our  meeting  again 
— he  and  I — and  again  lying  before  I 
realised  that  it  was  a  lie.  But  Mrs. 
Lascelles  sat  looking  up  at  me  with  her 
fine  and  candid  eyes,  as  though  she  knew 
as  well  as  I  which  was  the  real  coinci- 
dence, and  knew  that  I  knew  into  the 
bargain.  It  gave  me  the  disconcerting 
sensation  of  being  detected  and  convicted 
at  one  blow.  Bob  Evers  failed  me  as  a 
topic,  and  I  stood  like  the  fool  I  felt. 

"I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  stand 
about  so  much,  Captain  Clephane." 

Mrs.  Lascelles  was  smiling  faintly  as  I 
prepared  to  take  her  hint. 

"  Doesn't  it  really  do  you  any  harm  ?  " 
she  inquired  in  time  to  detain  me. 

"  No,  just  the  opposite.  I  am  ordered 
to  take  all  the  exercise  I  can." 

"  Even  walking  ?  " 

"Even  hobbling,  Mrs.  Lascelles,  if  I 
don't  overdo  it." 

She  sat  some  moments  in  thought.  I 
guessed  what  she  was  thinking,  and  I  was 
right. 

"There  are  some  lovely  walks  quite 
near,  Captain  Clephane.  But  you  have  to 
climb  a  little,  either  going  or  coming." 

"  I  could  climb  a  little,"  said  I,  making 
up  my  mind.  "  It's  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act — it  would  do  me  good.  Which 
way  will  you  take  me,  Mrs.  Lascelles  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lascelles  looked  up  quickly, 
surprised  at  a  boldness  on  which  I  was 
already  complimenting  myself.  But  it  is 
the  only  way  with  a  bold  woman. 

"Did  I  say  I  would  take  you  at  all, 
Captain  Clephane  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  very  much  hope  you  will." 

And  our  eyes  met  as  fairly  as  they  had 
done  by  matchlight  the  night  before. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Lascelles,  "  because 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SHAKESPEARE    QUESTION. 

BY   W.    H.    MALLOCK. 
PART    II. 


I. 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   FIRST   ARTICLE. 

IN  my  first  article,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  remind  the  reader,  the  facts  to 
which  I  called  his  attention  were, 
briefly  stated,  these.  There  is  most 
definite  evidence  to  show  that  the  pictorial 
title-pages,  so  common  in  books  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were, 
in  many  cases  at  all  events,  not  decora- 
tive but  symbolical.  They  were  elaborate 
hieroglyphics,  or  "  talking  pictures,"  as  one 
writer  calls  them,  designed  to  convey 
some  definite  secret  meaning,  and  were 
largely  made  up  of  "emblems, "  the  several 
values  of  which  were  explained  and 
classified  in  works  devoted  to  that  par- 
ticular subject.  It  is  demonstrable  also 
that  Bacon  gave  special  attention  to  this 
kind  of  pictorial  writing  himself,  a  treatise 
upon  it,  published  in  Paris,  having  been 
written  at  his  instigation  and  with  his 
aid,  as  the  author  expressly  tells  us.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  submitted  to  the  reader's 
consideration  three  such  title-pages,  of 
which  I  gave  facsimiles.  One  of  these 
was  the  title-page  of  the  "  Faery  Queen," 
as  published  in  1611 ;  the  others  were  an 
edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne, and  of  the  Treatise  on  Ciphers 
by  "Selenus,"  both  of  which  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  First  Folio 
of  Shakespeare  ;  and  I  raised  the  question 
of  whether  these  title-pages  meant  any- 
thing, and,  if  so,  what  did  they  mean  ?  I 
then  pointed  out  that,  if  we  adopted 
certain  hypotheses  which  have  been 
formed  without  any  reference  to  these 
title-pages  by  a  certain  school  of  theorists, 
a  coherent  meaning  emerges  from  them 
in  a  most  singular  and  startling  way. 
The  hypotheses,  put  in  their  most  general 
form,  were  these :  firstly,  that  Bacon  had 
connections  with  the  contemporary 
literature  both  of  his  own  country  and  of 
Europe,  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  acknowledged  works; 
secondly,  and  more  particularly,  that  he 
had  some  connection — we  need  not 
specify   what — with    the     production    of 


Shakespeare's  plays ;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  several 
children  whom,  as  we  know  by  clear 
documentary  evidence,  common  gossip 
asserted  the  Queen  to  have  had  by 
Leicester.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  title- 
pages  of  editions  of  three  other  works, 
with  which  he  was  not  only  connected, 
but  which  are  parts  of  his  acknowledged 
writings. 

II. 

THREE   SYMBOLICAL   TITLE-PAGES   OF 
WORKS    BY    BACON    HIMSELF. 

The  title-page  which  we  will  examine 
first  is  that  of  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
"  History  of  Henry  VII,"  of  which  a 
reproduction  is  here  given. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  are  two 
figures — one  robed  like  a  philosopher,  the 
other  wearing  a  helmet— helping  to  support 
a  woman  who  is  balancing  herself  on  a 
globe.  The  two  male  figures  are  repeated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  picture.  We 
recognise  the  philosopher  by  his  cap,  his 
beard,  and  his  clothing ;  and  his  com- 
panion by  his  crested  helmet.  In  seeking 
to  discover  a  symbolical  meaning  in  this 
picture,  a  clue  is  at  once  given  us  by  the 
woman  who  is  standing  on  the  globe,  for 
she  holds  in  her  hand  two  of  the  symbols 
described  in  the  books  and  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  my  first  article,  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  "  talking  pictures  " — of 
hieroglyphical  or  pictorial  writing.  These 
symbols  are  the .  salt-cellar — or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  continuation  of  "  The  New 
Atlantis,"  the  salt ;  and  the  bridle  without 
the  bit.  A  woman  holding  a  bridle  with 
a  bit  stands,  as  Alciatus  tells  us,  for 
Nemesis  ;  a  woman  holding  a  bridle 
without  a  bit  stands,  as  Baudoin  tells  us, 
for  Fame ;  and  a  woman  holding  a  salt 
stands,  as  we  are  told  in  the  continuation 
of  "The  New  Atlantis,"  for  Wisdom. 
Now,  if  we  had  only  this  figure  to  deal 
with,  its  meaning  and  appropriateness 
would  be  at  once  apparent  to  everybody. 
It  would  be  an  obvious  emblem  of  Bacon, 
of  his  fame  and  his  wisdom  as  a  philo- 
sopher.     The   other  emblems,  however, 
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do  not  speak  so  plainly ;  and  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  their 
meaning  also.  Let  us  examine  them  care- 
fully, and  see  if  we  can  get  any  hint  of  it. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  helmeted  figure, 
which  seems  to  be  that  of  a  soldier.  As 
he  appears  on  the  left  he  is  more  than 
half  hidden  by  the  philosopher ;  but  on 
the  right  we  have  a  full  view  of  him,  and 
if  we  scrutinise  him  as  he  is  drawn  there, 
we  shall  discover  some  curious  details, 
which  show  that  he  is  not  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  soldier  at  all.  Over  his  jerkin  he 
wears  a  lace  collar ;  he  has  only  one  spur, 
and  his  sword  is  on  the  wrong  side.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  a  soldier,  but  a  counter- 
feit, dressed  up  to  resemble  one.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  presentable  emblem  of  an 
actor.  And  what  is  the  actor  doing? 
The  fingers  of  one  hand  are  extended  so 
as  to  touch  the  globe,  which  supports 
the  image  of  fame  and  philosophic 
wisdom  ;  whilst  the  other  is  shaking  a 
spear,  which  the  philosopher  has  guided 
between  the  spokes  of  a  curious  wheel. 
With  regard  to  the  globe,  this,  as  in  a 
former  picture,  has  been  read  by  a  student 
of  emblems  as  meaning  the  Globe 
Theatre :  nor,  if  we  admit  the  value  of 
emblem-writing  at  all,  is  there  anything  in 
this  interpretation  which  is  intrinsically 
unlikely.  And  lastly,  as  to  the  wheel 
itself,  how  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  A 
casual  observer  might  suppose  it  to  be 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  figure  who 
grasps  its  handle  might  be'  taken  as 
Fortune  herself.  We  know,  however, 
from  the  key  that  has  been  given  to  us  by 
two  writers  on  emblems  that  this  figure 
is  not  Fortune,  but  Wisdom  and  Fame 
united.  The  wheel,  therefore,  which  she 
is  touching  cannot  be  Fortune's  wheel. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  argued  that  its 
meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nine 
emblems  surrounding  it,  five  of  which 
are  simple  enough.  They  represent  the 
various  orders  of  men,  from  the  monarch 
to  the  husbandman  or  the  grave-digger. 
The  remaining  four  have  been  interpreted 
as  the  jester's  bells,  a  bowl  (of  doubtful 
purpose),  the  rod  for  the  fool's  back,  and 
the  mirror  that  is  held  up  to  Nature.* 
The  wheel  with  its  adjuncts  will  thus  stand 


for  dramatic  and  imaginative  literature, 
and  the  suggested  connection  of  Bacon 
with  Shakespeare  will  be  complete. 

If  we  provisionally  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  this  connection  was  a  fact,  the 
foregoing  interpretation  of  the  title-page 
now  before  us  is  plausible.  It  gives  a 
meaning  to  the  whole  which  accords  with 
the  style  of  contemporary  symbolism  ;  and 
there  are  minor  details,  such  as  the  four 
ships  in  the  distance  and  the  difference  of 
the  levels  on  which  the  two  groups  stand, 
which  may  possibly  be  found  to  fit  in 
with  this  meaning  and  complete  it. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that,  however  strongly  we  might  be 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  connection,  this  title- 
page  could,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  looked  on 
as  more  than  a  very  doubtful  confirmation 
of,  or  allusion  to,  it.  It  does  not  stand 
alone,  however.  Another  title-page  exists 
of  another  of  Bacon's  works,  published  a 
year  earlier,  by  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  former,  as  just  given,  is  corroborated. 

This  is  the  title-page  of  "  Fr.  Baconi 
De  Verulamio  Sermones  Fideles,"  repro- 
duced on  page  219.  Of  the  three  figures 
on  the  left,  no  interpretation  has,  thus  far, 
been  suggested;  but  the  figure  on  the  right 
undoubtedly  represents  Bacon.  Before 
him,  on  a  table,  is  a  clasped  volume  and 
an  hour-glass.  The  clasped  volume,  it  is 
suggested,  represents  Bacon's  works  as  a 
poet,  and  the  hour-glass  the  sands  that 
must  run  before  his  fame  as  a  poet  is  re- 
cognised ;  and  this  interpretation  is  based 
on  the  female  figure  in  the  clouds,  who 
stands,  like  the  similar  figure  in  the  other 
title-page,  on  a  globe.  Now,  the  figure  in 
the  other  title-page,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  conveys  a  meaning  with  regard  to 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  She  is  two 
emblems  in  one.  She  is  the  virgin  holding 
the  bridle  without  the  bit,  and  she  is  the 
virgin  holding  the  salt.  The  meaning  of 
the  former — namely,  Fame — is  given  us 
in  a  work  with  which  Bacon  was  avowedly 
connected.  The  meaning  of  the  latter — 
namely  Wisdom —is  given  us  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  New  Atlantis."  But  the 
"  New  Atlantis "  mentions  also  another 
cognate  emblem — namely,  the  virgin  with 


*  In  the  Montaigne  title-page,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already,  the  title  is  on  a  kind  of  banner,  held 
up  by  a  nail,  which  is  not  driven  home ;  and  this  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  the  title  as  there 
given  is  not  the  true  or  the  complete  one,  and  that  something  else  lurks  beneath.  Against  this  view 
it  may  very  fairly  be  urged  that  the  title  of  the  work  which  we  have  before  us  here  is  on  a  kind 
of  curtnin,  which  might  be  drawn  aside  ;  and  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  the  title  is  not  the  true 
one  in  this  case. 
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a  scroll;  and  since  we  are  authorised 
to  look  for  a  figure  of  this  kind,  it 
is  hard  not  to  believe  that  we  have  this 
emblem  here ;  and  the  meaning  of  this,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  same  book,  is  Poetry. 
Hence,  then,  if  we  accept  the  facts  just 
stated,  we  have  an  obvious  emblem  of 
Bacon  pointing  to  his  own  fame  and  work 
as  a  poet,  and  the  globe,  the  hour-glass,  and 
the  closed  volume  become  intelligible  in 
the  sense  that  has  just  been  indicated. 

There  is  yet  one  title-page  more,  also 
reproduced  here — that  of  the  "De  Aug- 
ments"— to  which  I  will  claim  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  one  which  was  reproduced 
repeatedly  in  the  Dutch  editions  of  Bacon. 
Here  again  we  have  a  figure  which  is  that 
of  Bacon  himself;  here  again  we  have  a 
volume  doubly  clasped,  and  this  volume 
he  has  committed  to  an  enigmatic  figure 
beside  him.  This  figure  is  curious  in  a 
high  degree,  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  use  of  emblems  at  the  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  figure  must  have  been 
intended  to  represent  something.  The 
following  interpretation  of  it  has  been 
suggested.  If  its  garment,  and  more 
especially  the  folds  of  its  garment,  are 
examined  carefully,  we  shall  see  that  this 
garment  is  a  goat-skin.  This  figure, 
moreover,  though  it  has  the  face  of  a 
man,  has  the  false  breasts  of  a  woman. 
Accordingly,  in  respect  of  its  goatskin 
garment,  it  represents  the  tragic  muse ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  its  face  and  breasts,  it 
it  represents  an  actor  with  false  breasts, 
playing  a  female  part.  Thus  this  hybrid 
emblem,  together  with  the  clasped  volume, 
is  taken  to  symbolise  Bacon's  concealed 
connection  with  the  Muse,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  committed  his  concealed  work 
to  an  actor. 

III. 

HOW    FAR   ARE   THE    FOREGOING    INTER- 
PRETATIONS   REASONABLE? 

The  foregoing  tentative  interpretations  of 
these  "  talking  pictures  "  were  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  details)  not  suggested 
by  myself;  nor  must  I  be  understood  as 
myself  maintaining  that  they  are  correct. 
But  though  I  do  not  maintain  that  they 
are  correct,  I  maintain  that  they  deserve 
examination.  Critics  who  object  to  the 
meanings  that  have  been  attributed  to 
them  should  justify  their  attitude  by 
discovering  o^her  meanings  more  or  even 
equally  plausible.     There  is  one  point  in 


especial  on  which  I  desire  here  to  insist 
The  impulse  of  the  bigoted  Shakespearian 
will  be  to  dismiss  the  whole  matter  with 
ridicule.  No  impulse  could  be  more 
uncritical  or  more  illiterate.  The  inter- 
pretations of  the  title-pages  with  which  we 
have  just  been  dealing  may  be  wrong, 
but  there  is  nothing  ridiculous,  or  even 
inherently  unlikely,  in  their  character.  It 
may  be  absolutely  false  to  say  that  a  large 
yellow  barouche  drove  down  Pont  Street 
at  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  but  it 
is  not  a  statement  that  it  is  possible  to 
dispose  of  by  ridicule,  for  there  is  nothing 
inherently  ridiculous,  or  unlikely  in  it. 
And  with  regard  to  the  interpretations  of 
these  title-pages,  the  case  is  just  the  same. 
No  doubt  many  of  them  seem  at  first 
sight  far-fetched  and  childish,  just  as 
Chinese,  when  first  an  European  hears 
it  spoken,  sounds  to  him  like  birds 
twittering.  But  in  order  to  understand 
whether  they  are  really  far-fetched  or 
not,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
these  "  talking  pictures  " — these  combina- 
tions of  emblems — were  designed.  He 
will  then  see  that  a  symbolism  which 
seems  childish  and  far-fetched  to  us,  in- 
volving as  it  often  did  puns  and  quibbles 
which  are  now  relegated  to  schoolboys, 
was  familiar  to  and  practised  by  grave  and 
learned  men.  He  may  find  a  literary 
equivalent  to  it  in  many  of  the  comic 
passages  of  Shakespeare — for  example,  in 
the  miserable  riddle  occurring  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost :  "  What  is  a,  b,  spelt  back- 
wards with  a  horn  on  his  head?"  the 
answer  to  which  is  "  Bacon."  Or  again, 
let  him  turn  to  the  Treatise  of  Durandus 
on  Symbolism.  The  rope  of  a  church  bell, 
when  the  bell  is  being  rung,  is  an  emblem, 
says  Durandus,  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Gospel  for  this  reason — 
that  it  comes  down  to  man,  and  also 
raises  man  up.  A  course  of  Durandus 
would  convince  the  most  inveterate  sceptic 
that  there  is  nothing,  according  to  our 
standards,  too  puerile,  nothing  too  far- 
fetched, to  find  its  recognised  place  in  the 
antique  language  of  emblems. 

But  the  reader  need  not  go  so  far  afield 
as  to  Durandus.  To  this  language  of 
emblems  he  may  find  a  complete  parallel 
to-day.  He  may  find  it  in  a  game  which  is 
played  sometimes  in  country  houses,  and 
which  was  lately  made  the  means  of  "  a 
prize  competition"  in  a  cheap  journal  for 
children.     The  game  consists  of  making 
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a  "  talking  picture  "  which  shall  stand  for 
the  name  of  this  or  of  that  book.  A 
number  of  these  pictures  were  published 
in  each  issue  of  the  journal,  and  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  competitor  who 
guessed  most.  The  pictures  were  of  the 
following  kind.  A  thumb  and  finger 
pinching  the  wick  of  a  candle  would 
mean  "  Pickwick  "  ;  an  oval,  flat  fish  with 
two  tears  oozing  from  its  eyes  would  mean 
"  A  Penitent  Soul " ;  a  man  lying  flat, 
with  two  paving-stones  resting  on  him, 
would  mean  "Under  Two  Flags";  a 
wave  breaking  on  the  shore  and  a  sun 
just  beginning  to  rise  would  mean 
"  wave-early  "  =  "  Waverley,"  and  so  on  ; 
whilst  modern  acrostics  are  made  up  of 
conceits  analogous  in  kind.  The  ecclesi- 
astical symbolism  of  Durandus  and  the 
"  talking  pictures  " — the  system  of  "  dumb 
expressions  " — by  means  of  which  Bau- 
doin  boasted  that  it  was  possible  to 
express  almost  anything,  were  merely 
earlier  examples  of  the  same  ideas  and 
methods;  and,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  comprised  certain  emblems  which 
were  "codified,"  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  way,  as  structures  of 
pictorial  quibbles,  the  obscure  character 
of  many  of  which  constituted  one  of 
their  merits. 

The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  inherently  improbable 
in  any  of  the  suggested  interpretations 
of  the  various  title-pages  we  have 
been  considering, — that  there  is  nothing 
impossible,  for  example,  in  interpreting 
a  building  with  a  semi-globular  roof, 
or  an  entire  globe,  as  the  Globe 
Theatre ;  a  man  with  a  spear  as  Shake- 
speare ;  a  beacon,  or  a  hog  with  a  halter, 
as  Bacon;  or  a  rose  as  the  house  of 
Tudor.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  had  had  on  its 
title-page  a  series  of  similar  emblems — a 
butcher's  chopper,  a  stag  with  an  arrow 
in  it,  a  youth  holding  horses  before  a 
globe,  the  same  youth  grown  older 
reading  in  a  library,  and  the  youth 
become  a  man,  engaged  in  writing  with 
one  hand,  and  pointing  to  a  figure  in 
a  goat-skin,  or  to  a  virgin  and  a  scroll, 
with  the  other — orthodox  Shakespeareans 
would,  without  hesitation,  interpret  it  as 
a  striking  and  conclusive  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  belief.  The  title- 
pages  which  have  here  been  dealt  with, 
and  which  suggest  an  opposite  conclusion, 
suggest  this  conclusion  no   less   clearly. 


Some  of  them,  as  I  have  said  already, 
would  be  obscure  if  they  stood  singly ; 
but  the  hog  with  the  halter  between  the 
supporters  of  the  Queen  and  Leicester, 
the  hog  below  sniffing  at  the  tree  of 
roses ;  the  man  with  Shakespeare's  face 
taking  the  cap  from  the  head  of  the 
seated  philosopher ;  the  man  with  a 
spear,  the  man  with  a  staff,  and  the 
"shot-bolt";  and  the  boat  being  rowed 
towards  the  town  illuminated  with 
"  bacon  "  lights, — if  these  things  point 
to  any  meaning  at  all,  the  most  obvious 
meaning  they  point  to  is  some  con- 
nection between  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare, and  to  some  idea  on  Bacon's  part 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  royal 
house ;  and  these  meanings  being  once 
accepted  as  probable,  the  suggested 
interpretation  of  the  obscurer  symbolism 
of  the  other  title-pages  becomes  probable 
also.  If  these  title-pages  do  not  bear 
the  meaning  now  referred  to,  or  some 
meaning  closely  resembling  it,  what 
meaning  do  they  bear?  I  repeat  the 
question.  It  is  for  objectors  to  discover 
an  alternative. 

IV. 

THE   ALLEGED    BI-LITERAL   CIPHER — 

INCONCLUSIVENESS   OF   OBJECTIONS  URGED 

AGAINST   IT. 

And,  now,  in  conclusion,  I  am  going  to 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  bi- 
literal  cipher,  alleged  by  Mrs.  Gallup 
to  have  been  printed  under  Bacon's 
direction  into  the  italic  portions  of  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  other 
works,  and  to  have  been  discovered  and 
deciphered  by  herself. 

Those  of  Mrs.  Gallup's  hostile  critics 
who  have  given  to  her  theory  anything 
that  deserves  to  be  called  intelligent 
attention  have  denounced  it  as  false  on 
the  three  following  grounds  : 

Firstly,  that  the  matter  of  her  decipher- 
ings is  full  of  historical  inaccuracies,  gross 
literary  anachronisms,  and  plagiarisms  from 
Pope's  Homer. 

Secondly,  that  the  differences  in  the 
forms  of  the  italic  types,  which  the  cipher 
requires,  and  which  constitute  its  only 
possible  base,  either  do  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  volumes  in  which  Mrs.  Gallup 
professes  to  find  them ;  or  else  that,  if 
they  do  exist,  they  are  altogether  for- 
tuitous, and  are  due  to  early  methods 
of  type-production,  inking,  and  printing — 
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that  they  are,  in  fact,  merely  accidental 
irregularities. 

Thirdly,  that,  despite  the  admitted 
fact  that  Bacon  did  invent  a  bi-literal 
cipher,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  two 
alphabets,  this  fact  lends  no  antecedent 
probability  to  the  theory  that  such  a 
cipher  was  inserted  in  any  printed  work 
excepting  the  one  example  which  Bacon 
himself  gave  of  it ;  but  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  every  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  use  which  Mrs.  Gallup  declares  to  have 
been  made  of  it  was,  for  various  mechani- 
cal and  other  reasons,  an  impossibility. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  historical 
inaccuracies  and  the  literary  anachronisms 
which  are  said  to  exist  in  Mrs.  Gallup's 
alleged  decipherings,  and  by  which,  it 
is  added,  her  whole  case  is  at  once 
disproved,  —  let  me  first  observe  that 
many  of  these  are  not  blunders  at  all ; 
and  that  the  critics  who  so  triumph- 
antly pointed  them  out  have  exhibited 
nothing  but  their  own  haste  or  ignorance. 
One  of  these  critics,  for  example,  declared 
with  withering  sarcasm  that,  according 
to  Mrs.  Gallup,  Bacon  learnt  his  spelling 
in  America — writing  "favor"  and  "labor" 
instead  of  "  favour  "  and  "  labour  "  ; 
whereas,  if  this  gentleman  had  ever  seen 
a  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  he  might 
have  known  that  this  very  spelling  occurs 
in  the  first  page  of  the  Publisher's  Intro- 
duction. In  many  cases,  however,  the 
observations  of  her  critics  are  irrefutable. 
It  will,  for  example,  require  the  faith  of 
a  little  child  to  believe  that  Bacon  was 
ever  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
Mrs.  Gallup  attributes  to  him — that  his 
cipher  would  one  day  be  discovered  by  a 
lady  in  the  farthest  west.  Nor,  again, 
does  it  seem  to  me  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion — ably  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang — that  Mrs.  Gallup's  Bacon, 
in  his  alleged  translation  of  Homer,  has 
on  one  occasion,  at  all  events,  translated 
not  from  Homer  but  from  Pope.  No 
doubt,  also,  Mrs.  Gallup's  critics  are  right 
when  they  say  that  her  "decipherings" 
are  full  of  historical  inaccuracies. 

But  to  all  such  criticisms,  as  they 
stand,  a  sufficient  answer  is  as  follows. 
Any  one  who  carefully  examines  the 
printing  and  the  typography  of  the 
books  in  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Gallup, 
the  cipher  has  been  inserted  by  the 
printers,  will  realise  that  the  cipher,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  though  it  may  be 
Jegible  in  many   places,  is  obscured  in 


others,  by  errors,  by  defects  in  the 
type,  by  bad  inking,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
any  interpretation  of  the  cipher  which 
professed  to  be  complete,  though  parts  of 
it  might  be  authentic,  would  be  largely 
made  up  of  the  conjectural  renderings 
of  the  decipherer;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  any  of  Mrs. 
Gallup's  work  is  authentic,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  a  very  large  part  of  it  can  be 
anything  but  a  series  of  enthusiastic  conjec- 
tures. The  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
Mrs.  Gallup's  decipherings  can  be  con- 
sidered authentic  as  a  whole— this  they 
certainly  cannot — but  whether,  amongst  a 
number  of  conjectural  errors  and  improba- 
bilities, there  does  not  exist  an  element 
or  substratum  of  fact.  When  we  have 
admitted  that  she  has  not  interpreted  the 
whole  cipher  correctly,  the  question 
remains  absolutely  untouched  and  un- 
answered, of  whether  there  exists  any 
cipher  to  interpret.  And  this  question  is 
purely  a  question  of  types  and  printing, 
and  of  the  art  of  the  contemporary  printer. 
It  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
We  will  now  turn  to  it. 

V. 

NOTES   ON   THE   ITALIC  TYPOGRAPHY 
OF   THE   FIRST    FOLIO. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 
tion is  this.  Even  if  we  admit  that  Mrs. 
Gallup's  whole  claim  is  illusory,  and  her 
alleged  decipherings  a  fraud,  it  is  not,  as 
her  opponents  assume  it  to  be,  a  fraud  of 
any  common  kind,  but  is  based  on  the 
methods  of  the  most  laborious  searcher 
for  truth.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
fact.  One  of  Mrs.  Gallup's  most  re- 
markable contentions  is  that  a  Bacon 
cipher  exists  in  the  italic  preface  to 
Spenser's  "Complaints,"  edition  1591. 
The  printing  of  the  preface  is  exception- 
ally fine,  and  Mrs.  Gallup  gave,  in  her 
book,  an  excellent  photographic  facsimile 
of  it.  To  this  preface,  moreover,  she 
appended  her  own  interpretation  of  it, 
deciphered  letter  by  letter.  Now,  amongst 
the  letters  here  used  there  are  five  the 
employment  of  which  in  two  forms  is  so 
clear  that  no  human  being  can  doubt 
about  it.  We  will  confine  our  attention 
to  these.  They  are  the  capital  Gs,  of 
which  two  examples  occur,  six  capital  TV, 
two  capital  P's,  seventeen  small  /'x,  and 
twenty-eight  small  w's.     The  differences 
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between  the  two  forms  are  as  marked  as 
in  the  following  equivalents  : 

G  G,  13,  TP,pp,  W  iv, 

We  have  here  fifty-five  letters  in  all, 
and,  except  in  the  cases  of  three  small  pys, 
Mrs.  Gallup's  rendering,  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt,  accords  with  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  two 
forms  of  each.  That  is  to  say,  she 
has,  if  her  work  be  not  genuine,  at  all 
events  so  constructed  and  manipulated 
a  fictitious  rendering  that  at  fifty-two 
points,  scattered  over  two  small  pages, 
it  accurately  fits  in  with  corresponding 
peculiarities  in  the  text.  Let  any  of  Mrs. 
Gallup's  critics  try  to  perform  a  similar 
feat,  even  on  so  small  a  scale  as  this,  and 
they  will  realise  something  of  the  extra- 
ordinary labour  and  ingenuity  which  Mrs. 
Gallup  must  have  expended  on  her  work,  if 
we  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  imposture.  The 
facts  just  mentioned  give  us  some  ground, 
at  all  events,  for  supposing  that  her  work 
may  possibly  have  some  foundation  in 
reality. 

Let  us  now  test  it  farther.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  July  I  described 
a  test  to  which  I  had  submitted  it.  I 
selected  at  random  an  italic  passage  from 
the  First  Folio — Lady  Macbeth's  Epistle  to 
her  Husband;  and  got  Mrs.  Gallup  to  send 
me  her  rendering  of  it  letter  by  letter.  I 
then  had  the  passage  photographically  en- 
larged from  four  different  copies  of  the 
original.  I  marked  the  letters  according 
to  Mrs.  Gallup's  directions,  thus  separating 
them  into  what  she  alleges  to  be  two 
alphabets ;  I  compared  each  letter  which 
she  alleges  to  belong  to  one  fount  with 
the  corresponding  letter  which  she  alleges 
to  belong  to  the  other,  and  endeavoured 
to  see  how  far  there  was  any  real  difference 
between  them.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion, as  stated  by  me  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  was  to  show  that  such  a  differ- 
ence certainly  does  exist  in  the  case  of 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  letters,  whilst,  in 
the  case  of  the  rest,  I  myself  failed  to 
detect  it. 

When,  however,  I  wrote  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  I  had  made  my  compari- 
sons merely  by  juxtaposing  the  letters, 
and  examining  them  side  by  side.  Since 
then. I  have  employed  a  more  accurate 
method.  Taking  an  enlargement  of  the 
passage,  the  letters  of  which  are  half  an 
inch  in  height,  I  placed  the  sheet  on 
a  transparent  glass  desk,  such  as  is  used 


by  photographers  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
touching negatives,  and  carefully  traced  in 
red  ink,  with  a  drawing  pen,  the  letters 
which  Mrs.  Gallup  allocates  to  the  A  fount, 
filling  in  the  outlines  with  a  thin  wash  of 
red.  I  then  placed  each  of  these  letters  in 
order  over  the  corresponding  letters  which 
she  allocates  to  the  B  fount,  and  made  a 
tracing  of  the  outlines  of  the  latter  in  black 
ink,  so  that  it  is  seen  at  once  how  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  forms  differ.  The  results 
agree  for  the  most  part  with,  but  here  and 
there  differ  slightly  from,  the  results  of  my 
previous  examinations.  I  here  reproduce 
my  tracings  of  thirteen  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. They  comprise  those  whose  use  is 
most  frequent  in  English,  and  which  would 
make  up  about  two-thirds  of  an  average 
English  paragraph.  Next  to  six  of  these 
letters,  used  in  the  First  Folio,  I  have  placed 
copies  of  the  letters  drawn  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  examples  of  bi-formed  letters  for 
use  in  a  bi-literal  cipher. 

The  letters  from  the  Folio,  when  magni- 
fied, as  the  reader  will  see,  are  very  ragged. 
This,  as  a  comparison  of  various  copies 
shows,  is  due  to  irregularities  in  the  ink- 
ing, and  kindred  causes ;  but,  in  spite  of 
these  obscuring  accidents,  the  reader  will 
see  that  the  shape  of  the  shaded  letters  — 
those  allocated  by  Mrs.  Gallup  to  the  A 
fount,  differ  systematically  from  the  out- 
lined letters — those  allocated  by  her  to 
the  B  fount.  In  the  case,  moreover,  of 
the  letters  of  which  Bacon's  own  drawings 
are  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  forms  occurring  in  the 
Folio  are  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
the  differences  in  the  drawings  of  Bacon. 
For  instance,  the  "a"  of  the  A  fount  in 
Bacon's  drawing  is  hump-backed.  So  are 
the  "  a's  "  which  Mrs.  Gallup  allocates  to 
the  same  fount  in  the  Folio.  Again,  the 
two  forms  of  "  m  "  and  "  n  "  in  Bacon's 
drawings  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  final  curl  in  the  B  form  sticks  out 
farther  than  the  final  curl  in  the  A  form. 
The  "m's"  and  "n's"  in  the  Folio,  as 
discriminated  by  Mrs.  Gallup,  differ  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  A  similar  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  "  e's  "  and  "  i's." 

The  other  letters,  as  drawn  in  two 
forms  by  Bacon,  are  in  forms  peculiar  to 
manuscript,  and  are  not  comparable  with 
printed  letters  at  all.  Of  the  Folio  equiva- 
lents of  these  other  letters,  the  tracings 
of  which  are  here  given,  the  "  fs,"  "  g's," 
"u's,"  "p's,"  "y's,"  and  "w's"  may  be 
left  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  may  be 
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well  to  call  special  attention  to  the  "  e's  " 
and  "  h's."  The  shaded  "  e's  "—A  fount 
— are  all  more  upright  than  the  outlined 
"e's"— B  fount;  and  the  shaded  "h's" 
are  all  narrower  than  those  given  in  out- 
line. I  have  given  a  number  of  examples 
of  these  letters  in  order  to  show  that  the 
differences  are  not  fortuitous.  The  re- 
maining letters,  especially  the  "  b's," 
"dV  "o's,"  and  "t's,"  present  no 
differences  in  form  that  I  myself  have 
been  yet  able  to  discover:  and  certain 
differences  which  I  once  thought  I  had 
perceived  disappeared  under  the  ordeal  of 
the  double  tracings.  Such  differences  may 
exist — it  rests  with  Mrs.  Gallup  to  show 
us  what  they  are.  Meanwhile,  speaking 
of  the  matter  from  a  purely  typographical 
point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  her  alleged 
"  cipher "  has  a  considerable  basis  in 
typographical  facts,  but  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  evidence  that  would  be  necessary 
to  prove  its  reality  is  thus  far  missing. 

There  remains,  then,  the  following 
question.  Because  this  evidence  is  miss- 
ing, are  we  forced  to  conclude  that  it 
cannot  possibly  exist?  In  other  words, 
does  the  fact  that  to  the  ordinary  eye  the 
forms  of  certain  of  the  letters  appear  to  be 
all  the  same,  show  that  they  may  not 
possess  some  obscured  and  elusive  differ- 
ences, such  as  the  requirements  of  the 
cipher  would  demand,  and  which  were 
intended  to  play  a  part  in  it  ? 

VI. 

AN  AVOWED  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  BI-LITERAL 
CIPHER  IN  ITALICS  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH   CENTURY. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  this 
question,  I  gave,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  from  the  Dutch  edition — 1662 
— of  the  "  De  Augmentis,"  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  page  in  which  Bacon  explains 
his  cipher  by  an  example  of  a  bi-formed 
alphabet,  followed  by  a  passage  from 
Cicero  into  which  the  cipher  is  avowedly 
printed.  Here  the  alphabet  and  passage 
are  not  reproduced,  as  in  earlier  editions, 
by  means  of  a  block-facsimile  of  Bacon's 
own  handwriting,  but  two  alphabets  of 
italic  type  are  substituted ;  and  I  showed 
from  this  specimen  how  illegible  such  a 
cipher  may  be,  even  in  a  case  where  we 
know  certainly  that  it  exists— how  easily 
the  differences  between  some  of  the  letters 
are  obscured,  how  hard  it  is,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  to  see  where  the 


differences  lie,  and  how  easily  printers' 
errors  creep  into  the  text.  Hence,  I 
urged,  if  the  cipher  exists  at  all  in  such 
volumes  as  the  First  Folio,  that  much  of  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  and  some  of  it  im- 
possible to  read,  is  only  what  we  shall 
have  been  led  beforehand  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  expect ;  and  the  cipher's 
existence  is  very  far  from  being  neces- 
sarily disproved  by  it. 

These  facts  and  observations  the  reader 
may  verify  for  himself,  and  form  his  own 
opinions  with  regard  to  them.  But  with 
regard  to  the  last  point — namely,  the 
example  of  a  bi-literal  cipher,  as  it  actually 
appears  in  the  italics  of  the  seventeenth 
century — I  have  something  more  to  say  ; 
and  this  is  something  which  will  introduce 
us  to  another  aspect  of  the  question.  I 
have  mentioned  that  the  credibility  of  Mrs. 
Gallup's  cipher  has  been  denied  not  only 
on  the  d  posteriori  ground  that  the  letters 
of  the  volumes  with  which  she  deals  are 
not  really  bi-formed  in  the  manner  which 
the  cipher  would  require,  but  on  A  priori 
grounds  also,  which  are  likewise  con- 
nected with  typography.  I  will  begin 
with  a  contention  which  has  been  put 
forward  with  the  utmost  confidence  by  a 
scholarly  writer,  Father  H.  Thurston,  in 
The  Month.  Father  Thurston  makes 
much  of  the  point,  which  no  one  in  h's 
senses  can  doubt,  that  the  bi-formed 
alphabets,  as  Bacon  himself  designed  them, 
were  drawn  with  a  pen,  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  his  works  were  reproduced  on 
a  block  in  facsimile  as  pen  drawings,  and 
were  not  represented  by  printers'  type  at 
all.  Hence,  Father  Thurston  argued,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  Bacon  never  enter- 
tained the  remotest  idea  of  his  cipher  being 
used  elsewhere  than  in  private  manu- 
script ;  and  that  to  impute  to  him  even  the 
bare  idea  that  it  might  be  used  in  print 
is  an  absurdity.  He  accordingly  went 
on  to  declare,  in  a  letter  written  to 
myself,  that  on  the  page  from  the  "  De 
Augmentis  "  of  1662,  which  I  reproduced 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  two  italic 
alphabets  are  merely  the  same  alphabet 
duplicated  ;  and  he  paid  me  the  hand- 
some compliment  of  asking  whether  the 
delusions  of  the  Baconians  could  be 
wondered  at,  when  an  intelligent  person 
like  myself  was  so  led  away  by* their 
folly,  as  to  persuade  myself  that  there 
were  differences  in  two  alphabets  which 
were  obviously  the  same. 

Since  Father  Thurston  expressed  these 
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views  to  me,  I  have  had  the  page  in 
question  enlarged  on  a  much  greater  scale. 
I  have  examined  also  four  other  editions 
— all  of  them  printed  in  Holland,  as  was 
the  one  just  mentioned.  They  are  the 
editions  of  1645,  1694,  1696,  and  1730. 
The  two  last  are  merely  reprints  of  the 
second.  We  need  therefore  consider  the 
first  and  the  second  only,  together  with 
that  just  mentioned,  of  1662.  These, 
though  they  are  all  of  the  same  minutesize, 
have  been  set  up  separately,  each  in  its 
special  type.    No  one  who  compares  care- 


more  delicate  than  that  of  the  others. 
The  delicate  duality  of  the  two  forms  of 
small  s  and  x  may  be  specially  noted.  I 
am  unable  here  to  give  an  enlargement 
from  this  volume,  but  must  content  myself 
with  falling  back  on  my  largest  and  latest 
reproduction  of  the  corresponding  page 
in  the  edition  of  1662 — the  edition  in 
which  Father  Thurston  declared  that  both 
alphabets  were  alike.  I  will  deal  here 
with  two  letters  only — the  "  g's  "  and  the 
"p's,"  and  I  will  exhibit  them  as  they 
appear  both  in  the  alphabetical  table  and 


fully  the  passage  now  in  question,  as  it 
appears  in  these  three  editions,  will  be 
able  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Bacon's 
illustration  of  his  cipher  is  there  repro- 
duced in  two  separate  italic  alphabets. 
The  letters  are  so  small,  that  most  of 
these  must  be  studied  with  a  magnify  ing- 
glass  before  the  precise  differences  between 
the  two  forms  are  visible,  but  the  differ- 
ences between  certain  of  them  are  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  these  alone 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  printers  was  to  employ 
two  forms  of  type.  This  is  specially 
apparent  in  the  edition  of  1694,  the  print- 
ing  of  which  is   beautiful — sharper   and 


in  the  passage  from  Cicero  which  Bacon, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  gave  as  an 
example  of  his  cipher  practically  applied. 
I  first  give  the  letters  as  Bacon  himself 
wrote  them,  and  next  to  them  I  place 
their  italic  equivalents,  reproduced  from 
the  edition  of  1662.  Then  I  give  certain 
words  from  the  Cicero  passage  as 
Bncon  wrote  them,  in  which  his  use  of  the 
different  forms  is  evident ;  and  I  place 
above  these  the  same  words  in  printed 
italics,  as  the  edition  of  1662  presents 
them  to  us.  The  differences  between 
some  of  the  other  letters  are  as  plain  as 
those  between  the  g's  and  p's,  and  show 
plainly  the  intentional  use  of  two  forms. 
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Comnufloiiiper  earn  fa-ipto^epiftote  partes  pofitis  inter- 
uallisdifpergcntur. 


Mili        Q 
tus  eft 
ac  prope 
bunt  be      Sum, 
resomnesdepreben 
capitc  poen 


de  dcrc 


VenlmimpIeti$ociofarom  literarum  Ipatijs,  in  vtrunq;  fie 
prodibit  oratio ,  dtiplicis  oratioiiisex  induftria  exemplum 
appoiiiimus,  vt  cogimodiusliqueret,  quilibet  ad  omnia  ver- 
ba feruato  ctiam  literarum  nexu  pofle  accomodari . 

Grat*  Mili  fie  tu*  fuere  litecz,  prcfertim  cum  tnfini 
fcriptus  eft  ludus,quo  feexercct  T  mis  nofter  femi- 
liaris,  ac  prope  modum  in  diem  iflimicus,  propterea 
ama  buntbene  ilium,  fi  is  cxcnxplo  eo/iro,.iatp4ue 
modo  res  omnesdeprehendet,  at  fi  fomunt  &)  rem 
,iiUmmo capitc.  eumpga  bdbb  ilUsJunpliuidcridftre, 

vale. 


vale. 
Idem  aliter«km  fie. 


Honor  Militia,  tu  us  hut  Caftlus  pater,  nam  cum  infini- 
to  v  ic  tus  eft, cum  minima  exercttu  iuu  fais  parte  hoftis 
fagit,  ac  prope  vltimum  diem  iniutius  peribit,  ne- 
cabunt  Bcre  ilium, atoue  crf«»plopncrA  mope- 
ribit,  res  omoesdepreben «  borne,  fi i&mjanjc  Syllam, 
&  optnno  capitc  bob  poajmpti  as  amplius  dect  doc ; 
fperabit.    valL 


Page  from  the  "  De  Furtiuls  Literarum  Notts,"  by  Baptista  Porta. 
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though  the  printers  have  made  many 
blunders.  In  the  beautiful  edition  of 
1694  the  whole  is  much  plainer. 

I  do  not  consider  this  matter  of  much 
importance  myself;  but  as  a  scholar  like 
Father  Thurston  lays  so  much  stress  on 
his  own  contention,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
call  attention  to  and  expose  his  error,  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  arguments  to 
which  orthodox  Shakespearians,  of  the 
most  cultivated  kind,  will  resort,  in  order 
to  bring  Baconian  heretics  to  the  stake. 

VII. 

A    FURTHER    EXAMPLE    OF   A   PRINTED    BI- 
LITERAL   CIPHER   ANTEDATING    BACON'S. 

Space  will  allow  me  to  mention  but  one 
point  farther.  _  As  I  have  said  already, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  a  priori 
objections  which  critics  have  raised  to 
Mrs.  Gallup's  theory  rests  on  the  alleged 
difficulty  of  printing  it,  and  the  extreme 
unlikelihood  that  the  printers  of  Bacon's 
time  would  have  had  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting so  difficult  a  piece  of  work.  Now, 
so  far  as  the  mere  use  of  two  founts 
of  italic  is  concerned,  this  difficulty  is 
altogether  imaginary.  A  bi-literal  cipher 
might  be  printed  with  perfect  ease,  and 
without  the  compositor  being  in  any  way 
admitted  into  the  secret.  Mrs.  Gallup, 
however,  and  certain  of  her  followers, 
have  maintained  that  in  many  of  the 
books  alleged  to  contain  the  cipher,  the 
difference  between  the  two  founts  is  very 
frequently  indicated,  not  by  the  forms  of 
the  letters,  but  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  others.  I  confess  that  when  I  heard  this 
theory  broached,  I  set  it  down  as  absurd. 
Many  of  the  letters  in  the  books  do  un- 
doubtedly stand  on  levels  that  are  slightly 
different  ;  but  this  I  regarded  as  due  to 
some  mechanical   accident :    and   if   the 

Note  respecting  the  title-page  of  the  "Arcadia"  and  "Faery  Queen  n  mentioned  in  the  first  article. — 
Since  writing  the  first  article  I  have  come  across  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard's  monograph  on  The  History  of 
the  Title-page.  In  this  work,  of  which  very  few  copies  were  printed,  the  title-page  here  mentioned 
is  reproduced  and  made  the  subject  of  special  comment.  What  the  writer  says  is  interesting, 
because  in  this  title-page  alone  does  he  endeavour  to  detect  any  trace  of  genuine  emblem-writing.  He 
regards  the  designs  as  having  reference  to  the  "Arcadia" ;  and  he  inteiprets  the  hog  and  the  bush  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  thus  :  He  takes  the  bush  to  be  not  a  rose-bush,  but  a  bush  of  rosemary.  Rosemary, 
he  says,  is  "the  emblem  of  secrecy"  ;  and  the  motto,  "Non  tibi  spiro,"  is  a  warning  "to  the  porcine 
breed"  "to  keep  afar"  from  the  land  of  Arcadian  purity.  This  interpretation  seems  much  more 
forced  and  unlikely  than  that  indicated  in  the  preceding  article,  and  it  offers  no  explanation  of  why  the 
hog  with  the  halter  (drawn  exactly  fike  Bacon's  crest)  should  have  been  introduced  at  all,  or  of  why 
it  should  have  been  placed  between  the  supporters  of  Leicester  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  may  here  point  out  a  slight  error  in  my  own  comment  on  this  title-page.  I  had  transcribed  the 
motto  on  the  bush  as  "  Non  tibi  spero,"  instead  of  "  Non  tibi  spiro"  In  the  one  case  the  hog  says  to  the 
bush,  "I  do  not  hope  for  you."  In  the  other  the  bush  says  to  the  hog,  "  I  do  not  breathe  my  odour 
for  you."     The  meaning,  however,  is  in  both  cases  the  same — that  the  hog  may  not  hope  for  the  bush. 


original  bi-literal  theory  required  such  a 
supplement  to  support  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  both  might  be  dismissed  together. 
My  attention,  however,  has  been  called 
to  a  work  very  little  known — the  "  De 
Furtivis  Literarum  Notis,"  by  Baptista 
Porta,  published  at  Naples  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among 
many  kinds  of  ciphers  he  mentions  one 
which  turns  any  given  passage  into  what 
he  calls  a  "  duplex  oratio."  Two  sheets 
of  tin  or  parchment,  of  the  size  of  a 
page  agreed  upon,  are  pierced  similarly 
into  a  number  of  oblong  apertures  ;  and 
of  two  persons  corresponding  each  has 
one.  The  writer  applying  his  sheet  to  the 
letter-paper,  writes  the  words  of  his  secret 
message  at  intervals  through  the  apertures, 
and  then  fills  up  the  intervals  with  other 
words,  which  give  those  already  written 
a  totally  different  sensed  The  recipient  of 
the  letter  applies  his  pierced  sheet  to  it, 
and  the  secret  message  at  once  reveals 
itself  through  the  apertures.  This  device 
in  itself  is  not  what  here  concerns  us,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  illustrates 
it  by  means  of  certain  printed  passages. 
These  are  here  given  in  a  photographic 
facsimile  from  the  original.  The  only 
point  to  which  the  readers  attention  need 
be  called,  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the 
secret  message  (which  according  to  Porta's 
device  are,  in  private  correspondence,  to 
be  identified  by  the  apertures  in  the  sheet 
placed  above  the  passage)  are  here  sig- 
nalised by  being  printed  slightly  below 
the  line.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  clear  to  his  readers,  Porta  has 
also  printed  other  letters  in  rubric,  thus 
giving  us  a  genuine  specimen  of  a  printed 
bi-literal  alphabet,  and  showing  that  the 
device  subsequently  described  by  Bacon 
was  of  a  kind  neither  inapplicable,  nor 
even  strange,  to  the  printing  and  to  the 
printers  of  the  time. 
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Scene  :  Mrs.  Harrisons  Lib  rat y>  in  South  Kensington. 
Time  ;  An  Autumn  Afternoon. 


Mrs.  Harrison.  So  you  take  seriously 
the  idea  that  the  stories  are  all  told,  and 
that  fiction  will  soon  be  an  extinct  art, 
like  the  profile-cutting  of  our  grand- 
mothers ? 

W.  A.  I  don't  take  it  very  seriously — 
I  let  my  mind  play  with  it, 

Mrs.  Harrison.  As  a  pleasing  possi- 
bility ? 

W.  A.  Not  as  an  altogether  appalling 
one. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Do  tell  me — what 
are  the  symptoms  of  this  approaching 
extinction  of  the  novel?  It  was  Jules 
Verne,  was  it  not>  who  started  the  idea  ? 

W.  A.  Who  was  the  last  to  re- start  it, 
rather. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
exactly  what  one  might  expect  from  that 
quarter.  It  is  like  forecasting  the  end  of 
the  world  through  a  swish  from  a  comet's 
tail.  The  thing  is  possible,  no  doubt; 
but  serious  astronomers  see  nothing 
to  point  to  its  imminent  probability.  .  We 
have  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  telling  of 
stories,  and  that  stories  told,  are  a  constant 
quantity  in  human  history.  Therefore, 
as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  as  the  only  sound  way  of  reasoning 
is  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, I  imagine  story-telling  will  remain 
a  constant  quantity.  Man  will  want  what 
man  has  wanted.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  many  a  woman  before  the  Sultana 
Scheherazade  has  saved  her  neck  by  her 
talent  for  romancing. 


W.  A.  In  short,  you  define  man  as  a 
lying  animal,  and  think  he — and  she — will 
go  on  telling  agreeable  lies,  at  six  shillings 
a  tarradiddle,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter? 
Wellr  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  fiction, 
considered  as  the  art  of  lying,  may 
probably  count  on  a  long  lease  of  life. 
It  is  the  fiction  which  aims  at  telling 
the  truth  that  seems  to  me  of  doubtful 
longevity.  The  novel  is  clearly  the  best 
of  all  mechanisms  for  saying  the  thing 
that  is  not ;  but  may  it  not  come  to  be 
thought  rather  a  clumsy  device  for  por- 
traying the  thing  that  is  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  You  mean  that 
romance  is  immortal,  but  that  realism 
will  soon  have  worked  itself  out  ? 

W.  A.  Say,  rather,  that  realism  tends 
to  become  merged  in  science,  that  people 
may  one  day  prefer  to  take  their  psychology 
and  sociology  t;  neat,"  so  to  speak,  with 
no  hot  water  and  sugar  of  sentimental  or 
sensational  narrative  to  help  it  down. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Now,  if  I  wanted 
to  prophesy — I  don't,  but  you  have  lured 
me  on — I  should  take  exactly  the  opposite 
line  from  yours.  I  should  suggest  that  the 
romances  had  all  been  told — that  people 
who  want  picturesque  adventure  and  re- 
constructions of  bygone  times  would  find 
all  they  can  possibly  require  in  Scott  and 
Dumas  and  Stevenson  and  the  rest — in 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  and  Esmond, 
and  A  Tale  of  Ttvo  Cities 

W.  A.  May  I  add  Hypatia  and  West- 
ward Ho  ? 
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-while    every 


Mrs.     Harrison. 

generation,  every  great  community,  every 
new  phase  of  political  and  economic 
development,  will  want  its  Balzac,  its 
Flaubert,  its  Zola,  its  Meredith  and  Hardy 
— if  only  it  can  find  them. 

W.  A.  You  don't  think,  then,  that 
each  generation  will  want  to  create  its 
own  Eldorados,  and  Ruritanias,  and 
Castles  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Oh  yes,  they  will,  I 
daresay ;  and  no  doubt  the  march  of 
science  will  have  its  camp-followers,  like 
Jules  Verne  to  fable  about  airships  and 
submarines  and  what  not.  But  I  doubt 
whether  these  things  will  hold  the  literary 
rank  in  future  that  they  have  held  in  the 
past.  We  are  talking — are  we  not?— of 
literature  as  it  is  understood  by  educated, 
intelligent  people,  not  of  the  mere  stacks 
of  "  reading  matter "  that  are  put  on  the 
market  to  supply  the  day's  demand,  just 
as  so  many  tons  of  meat  are  delivered 
every  morning  at  Smithfield.  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  intelligent  public 
of  the  coming  time  will  go  to  the  past  for 
its  romances  of  adventure  and  archaeology, 
and  will  demand  of  contemporary  men 
of  genius  studies,  interpretations  and 
criticisms  of  contemporary  life. 

W.  A.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  the 
question  is  whether  these  studies,  inter- 
pretations, and  criticisms  will  take  the  form 
of  what  we  now  understand  as  fiction. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  The  form  —  the 
formula — will  of  course  change.  Dickens 
doesn't  write  like  Fielding,  Hardy  doesn't 
write  like  Dickens,  and  the  Hardy  of  the 
next  generation  will  not  write  like  our 
Hardy— that  is  obvious.  But  that  he  will 
write  fiction  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
not  sociological  treatises  or  psychological 
monographs,  I  don't  for  an  instant  doubt. 
You  surely  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Archer, 
that  science  can  ever  supplant  art  with 
the  multitude,  any  more  than  it  can 
supplant  religion,  of  which  art  is  merely 
another  expression  ?  The  eye  can  see 
things  that  the  microscope  misses,  and 
the  films  of  the  brain  are  still  more 
sensitive  than  those  of  the  camera. 

W.  A.  Aristotle  says,  somewhere  or 
other,  that  poetry  is  more  philosophical 
than  history ;  in  the  same  way  you  would 
have  me  think  that  fiction  is  truer  than 
science. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Tt  can  place  some 
aspects  of  truth  in  a  stronger,  more  con- 


vincing light ;  and  it  can  bring  truth  home 
not  only  to  the  intellect,  as  science  can, 
but — which  is  much  more  important— to 
the  heart  as  well. 

W.  A.  What  do  you  mean  by  truth 
in  this  context  ?  Moral  truth  or  objective 
truth,  so  to  speak  ?  The  truth  of  the 
fable  or  the  truth  of  the  photograph  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Surely  you  don't 
put  that  question  seriously  ? 

W.  A.  I  admit  I  was  beguiled  by 
alliteration  into  a  misleading  image.  Of 
course  we  are  not  speaking  of  unselective 
mechanical  truth,  like  that  of  photography. 
Let  me  correct  the  illustration  and  ask 
whether  the  truth  that,  according  to  your 
fiction  brings  home  to  the  sympathies 
is  truth  of  the  lesson  or  truth  of  the 
picture  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  But  again  I  say, 
how  can  you  ask  ?  Is  not  the  one  entirely 
dependent  on  the  other  ?  How  can  the 
lesson  be  true  if  the  picture  be  untrue  ? 
And,  indeed,  what  have  we,  as  artists,  to 
do  with  the  lesson?  Let  us  make  the 
picture  true,  and  the  lesson  will  take  care 
of  itself.  A  novel  should  be  simply  an 
enlargement  of  the  reader's  experience, 
a  focussing  of  life  as  a  whole,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  of  .time  and  place.  It 
should  be  a  "  holding  of  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  " — precisely  that !  And  the  profit 
the  reader  should  desire  from  it  should 
not  merely  be  the  instinctive,  the  half- 
unconscious  profit  all  reasonable  persons 
desire  from  their  experiences,  but  the 
philosophic  profit  we  gain  whenever  we 
see  any  life  as  a  whole — that  is,  in  a  sane 
and  true  relation  to  all  life.  But  this  is 
just  where  the  difficulty  of  the  English 
novelist  comes  in.  Puritanism  is  so 
stupidly  afraid  of  the  lessons  of  life  as 
a  whole,  and  so  resolute  never  to  learn 
them,  that  it  insists  on  our  wearing,  or 
pretending  to  wear,  blinkers,  so  as  to 
see  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  its 
preconceived  moral  scheme.  Think  of 
the  weakness,  the  unphilosophic  quality  of 
Puritanism,  compared  with  Catholicism, 
as  a  basis  or  background  for  art !  And 
then  the  eventual  outcome  of  Puritanism 
is  of  necessity  rationalism  ;  and  there  we 
have  the  real  enemy  !  Suppose  a  novelist 
with  the  genius  of  Balzac  were  to  appear 
on  the  scene  to-morrow — what  sort  of  a 
Balzac  would  he  be  after  adapting  himself 
to  the  standards  of  the  British  publisher, 
the  British  reviewer,  and  the  British 
public  ? 
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W*  A.  It  would  be  a  hard  case,  no 
doubt;  but  let  us  be  just  to  Puritanism 
and  admit 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Surely  you  do  not 
deny  that  the  Puritan  is  inimical  to  art  ? 

W.  A.  Theoretically,  I  don't;  but 
so  far  as  fiction  is  concerned  (the  stage  is 
another  matter)  I  doubt  his  power,  in 
these  latter  days,  to  do  very  much  harm. 
However,  that  is  not  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this  : 
if  Puritanism  places  certain  external 
hindrances  in  the  English  novelist's  way, 
is  there  not  ample  compensation  in  the 
magnificent  artistic  material  it  affords 
him  ?  What  tragedies  are  so  profound  as 
those  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  arise  out 
of  Puritanism, — personal  tragedies,  family 
tragedies,  even,  as  we  have  seen,  political 
tragedies?  It  seems  to  me  that,  what- 
ever the  limitations  of  our  English  fiction, 
there  is  an  intensity  in  the  soul-struggles 
it  presents  which  one  misses  in  even  the 
best  French  fiction. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  That  is  because  the 
Englishman  is  much  more  certain  that  he 
has  a  soul. 

W.  A.  Precisely — and  what  a  tragic 
conviction  !  Don't  we  see,  in  Hamlet's 
great  soliloquy,  how  it  is  not  till  he 
reminds  himself  of  his  soul  that  he  feels 
himself  truly  in  the  grip  of  destiny  ?  And 
then,  what  is  the  correlative  of  "soul"? 
Why  "  sin  n  !  What  an  infinitely  stronger 
word  than  " pichi"  \  The  connotation 
is  wholly  different — just  as  "  remorse " 
is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  "  des 
remords"  If  I  may  take  an  example 
which  ought  to  come  home  to  you,  what 
French  novelist  could  write  of  The  Wages 
of  Sin  ?  He  would  have  to  say,  or  at  any 
rate  to  mean,  nothing  more  tragic  than 
"  The  Consequences  of  Error." 

Mrs.  Harrison.  But  what  can  be 
more  tragic  than  that?  And  what  else 
do  you  and  I  mean  when  we  say,  The 
Wages  of  Sin  ? 

W.  A.  Pardon  me  !  You  and  I,  by 
a  conscious  effort,  may.  water  down  The 
Wages  ef  Sin  into  "The  Consequences  of 
Error  n  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  thought  is 
washed  out  in  the  process.  Would  "  The 
Consequences  of  Error"  have  inspired 
you  with  the  novel  we  know  ?  Is  it  not 
precisely  the  ingrained,  ineradicable 
Puritanism  lurking  in  James  Colthurst,  as 
in  every  normal  Englishman,  that  makes 
him  such  a  tragic  figure  ?  And  is  it  not 
the   Puritanism    in    the    blood  of   your 


readers —-whatever  may  be  their  conduct 
or  their  convictions — that  enables  them 
to  sympathise  with  his  agonies  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  All  this  amounts  to 
saying — does  it  not  ?—  that  Puritanism 
allows  us  to  be  more  melodramatic  in  our 
morality  than  our  neighbours  are.  We 
study  our  ethical  problems,  not  in  plain, 
sane  daylight,  but  in  the  glare  of  the 
flames  of  Gehenna.  If  you  alleged  this 
as  an  accusation  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
could  deny  it;  but  I  understand  you  to 
rank  the  glare  of  the  flames  as  the  chief 
of  our  advantages. 

W.  A.  I  can't  quite  accept  your 
metaphor.  I  think  the  Puritan  conception 
of  sin  is  not  melodramatic,  but  tragic— all 
the  more  so  if  we  hold  it  to  be  morbid 
and  erroneous.  Suppose  we  change  the 
metaphor  and  say  of  the  English  novelist, 
not  that  he  can  burn  red  fire,  but  that  he 
can  raise  ghosts  to  haunt  his  heroes,  such 
as  are  not  dreamt  of  in  the  Frenchman's 
philosophy.  And  are  not  ghosts  part  of 
the  classic  apparatus  of  tragedy  ?  When 
the  ghosts  are  all  laid,  when  man  shall 
have  got  into  moral  harmony  with  nature, 
then  indeed  will  fiction  be  in  a  parlous 
case. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Ah,  well,  if  it 
survives  till  then  it  will  last  my  time,  and 
a  little  over.  Your  point,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  Calvinism  supplies  us 
with  darker  colours  for  our  palette  than 
any  religion  which  allows  us  to  find,  as 
Tartuffe  says,  "avec  le  ciel  des  accom- 
modements."  Perhaps  that  is  so ;  but  how 
small  a  set-off  against  the  warping  and 
stunting  influence  qf  Puritanism  upon  art. 
Do  you  think  that  Balzac,  had  he  been 
offered  the  choice,  would  have  exchanged 
his  magnificent  breadth  of  outlook  and 
freedom  of  utterance  for  the  chance  of 
studying  a  particular  variety  of  subjective 
self-torture  ? 

W.  A.  I  believe  I  might  find  an 
answer  even  to  that;  but  the  fact  is,  in 
trying  to  make  a  case  for  Puritanism,  I 
am  appearing  in  a  new  and  entirely  un- 
rehearsed character — a  good  deal  to  my 
own  surprise.  Does  it  ever  happen  to 
you,  in  a  dream,  to  find  yourself  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  with  the  curtain  just 
going  up,  and  suddenly  to  realise  that  you 
don't  know  a  word  of  your  part  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  I  don't  think  my 
waking  mind  runs  so  much  on  the  theatre 
as  to  render  me  liable  to  such  nightmares. 

W.   A.      Dear    me!      I   thought    all 
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novelists   dreamed   of    nothing    but    the 
stage. 

Mrs.  Harrison.     Not  I,  I  am  afraid. 

W.  A.     Yet,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 

say  so,  in  one  at  least  of  your  books  you 

have  all  the  materials  for  a  very  fine  play. 

Mrs.  Harrison.     In  which?    You  are 

not  going  to  tell  me  that  there  is  a  play  in 

Sir  Richard  Calmady  !      I   have  had  an 

application  from   America   for   the   right 

to  dramatise  the  book ;  but  of  course  I 

regarded   it   as   a   physical   impossibility. 

Whom  could  they  get  to  play  the  leading 

part  ?    A  "  freak  "  from  Barnum's  show  ? 

W.  A.     No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  Sir 

Richard  Calmady.     It  was  The  Carissima 

I  had  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Ah,  I  confess  I 
have  thought  that  a  play  might  be  made 
of  that  story,  and  have  even  attempted  it. 
But  when  you  say  there  is  "all  the 
material "  for  a  play  in  it,  you  understate 
the  case.  There  is  so  very  much  more 
than  the  material  for  a  play  in  it ;  and 
the  parts  that  would  lend  themselves  to 
treatment  on  the  stage  would  certainly 
not  be  the  best  parts. 

W.  A.  I  expressed  myself  badly  in 
saying  there  was  the  "  material "  for  a 
play  in  it.  I  should  rather  have  said  that 
it  contains  the  germ,  the  seed,  the  root- 
idea,  of  a  very  fine  play.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attempt  simply  to  hew  and 
chisel  a  play  out  of  the  book  as  it  stands, 
as  a  statue  is  hewn  out  of  a  block  of 
marble.  You  would  have,  as  it  were,  to 
replant  the  idea  in  your  mind  and  let  it 
grow  afresh  in  dramatic  form.  Neither 
the  characters  nor  the  incidents  would 
be  quite  the  same.  You  would  have  to 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  subtlety ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  you  could  attain  some 
not  only  strong  but  really  subtle  effects 
of  a  different  order. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  But  surely  I  am 
the  very  last  person  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  all  this.  If  the  book  has 
any  merit  at  all,  the  characters  must  be 
real,  at  any  rate  to  me ;  their  doings 
cannot  be  arbitrary,  but  must  spring  from 
what  seems,  to  me  at  least,  an  inward 
necessity.  How,  then,  should  I  be  able 
to  "  hatch  them  over  again  and  hatch 
them  different"? 

W.  A.  Well,  I  am  myself  no  en- 
thusiast for  the  dramatised  novel.  I 
doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  a  really 
true  work  of  art.  But  have  you  never 
thought    of    casting    a  theme   from   the 


outset   in   dramatic   instead   of   narrative 
form? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Why  should  I  set 
myself  to  master  a  new  art  which  has 
all  sorts  of  disadvantages  and  disabilities 
from  which  my  own  art  is  free  ?    • 

W.  A.  But  which  offers  all  the  more 
splendid  triumphs  when  these  disadvan- 
tages and  disabilities  are  overcome. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Material  "  triumphs," 
do  you  mean  ?     "  Runs  "  and  royalties  ? 

W.  A.  These, -too ;  but  I  was  thinking 
chiefly  of  the  artistic  triumph  of  con- 
quering difficulties  and  extracting  from 
them  the  elements  of  new  strength  and 
new  beauty. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  And  this,  you  think 
the  dramatist  can  do  ? 

W.  A.  I  am  sure  of  it — just  as  I  am 
sure  that  the  sculptor,  in  virtue  of  the  very 
hardness  and  recalcitrancy  of  his  material, 
can  attain  a  certain  very  noble  order  of 
effects  denied  to  the  painter. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Yes— I  can  under- 
stand the  fascination  of  the  marble  for 
the  sculptor,  and  I  can  understand  also 
that  the  dramatist  may  be  fascinated  by 
the  intrinsic,  inseparable  difficulties  of  the 
dramatic  form — the  difficulties  arising,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  medium  he  works  in.  But  then 
there  are  so  many  extrinsic,  fortuitous 
difficulties  and  annoyances  besetting  the 
dramatist's  calling — difficulties  that  are 
not  really  artistic  at  all — that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  exercise,  but  rather  by 
the  sacrifice,  of  art.  For  one  thing, 
before  a  play  can  really  live,  the  play- 
wright must  submit  to  the  collaboration 
of  a  whole  host  of  people — the  actor- 
manager  and  other  actors,  the  stage- 
manager,  the  scene-painter,  and  so  forth. 
His  work  is  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
modifications  and  distortions  that  have 
no  artistic  or  logical  necessity,  but  are 
arbitrary  concessions  to  the  idiosyncracy 
— and  often  to  the  sheer  blind  prejudice — 
either  of  the  interpreters  or  of  the  so- 
called  "great  public."  And  even  if  this 
collaboration  were  more  rational  than  it 
generally  is,  I  confess  I  shrink  from  any 
sort  of  collaboration  whatever,  any  in- 
trusion between  me  and  my  audience. 
I  am  by  nature  and  habit  "the  cat 
that  walked  by  himself"  of  Kipling's 
story— a  splendid  piece  of  work,  by  the 
way. 

W.    A.      What    you    say    al>out    the 
worries  and  annoyances   that  beset  the 
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playwright's  path  is  only  too  true.  I 
always  feel  myself  a  bit  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles  when  I  try  to  beguile  an  author 
into  exchanging  the  sweet  seclusion  of  his 


ments.  I  would  rather  write  one  great 
play  than  a  whole  Mudie  van-load  of 
successful  novels.  And  I  don't  think  it 
is  the  limelight  and  glitter  of  the  stage 
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study  for  the  Witches'  Sabbath  of  stage- 
land.  I  don't  know  whether  you  observe 
any  of  the  red  fire  we  were  speaking  of 
playing  about  me  just  now.  Yet  if  I 
had  any  creative  talent  whatever  I  should 
certainly  be  the  dupe  of  my  own  blandish- 


that  allure  me — nor  even  the  glamour  of 
"  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  " — but  simply 
the  difficulty  of  compressing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  character  and  emotion 
into  the  "  two  crowded  hours  of  glorious 
life  "  allotted  to  the  dramatist. 
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Mrs.  Harrison.  It  may  be  a  con- 
fession of  epicureanism,  but  the  tabloid 
ideal  of  art  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

W.  A.  Yet  I  am  sure  you  feel  the 
attraction  of  difficulty,  else  you  would 
never  have  written  Sir  Richard  Calmady. 
It  interested  me  to  notice,  the  other  day, 
that  when  you  wrote  The  Wages  of  Siti, — 
how  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.     Thirteen  years. 

W.  A.  You  evidently  already  had  the 
story  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  complete 
in  your  mind,  even  down  to  the  names 
of  the  characters  and  the  social  setting. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Oh  yes,  that  is 
true — poor  Dickie  Calmady  has  haunted 
me  for  years — I  was  only  waiting  for 
courage  to  deal  with  the  theme. 

W.  A.  It  is  the  very  difficulties  of  the 
theme  that  make  me  feel  that  you  ought 
to  be  attracted  by  the  similar  difficulties 
of  drama.  Again  and  again  in  reading 
the  book,  as  I  saw  a  particular  scene 
looming  ahead,  I  said  to  myself,  "  How 
can  this  situation  be  successfully  handled?" 
and  again  and  again  you  come  out  of  it 
triumphant. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  But  are  you  right 
in  talking  of  the  "  similar  difficulties  of 
drama "  ?  Are  they  not  essentially  dis- 
similar ?  The  characteristic  difficulties  of 
drama,  I  imagine,  are  mainly  mechanical 
— or  shall  we  say  technical  ? — whereas 
the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  were  not  so  much  technical  as 
psychological.  At  any  rate,  as  I  said 
before,  the  art  of  extreme  compression 
does  not  appeal  to  me.  I  want  more 
space  rather  than  less.  I  would  gladly 
write  a  novel  in  seven  volumes,  like  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  if  the  public  would 
buy  it.  And  the  public  would  buy  it, 
fast  enough,  if  a  man  of  genius  arose  to 
write  it.  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  hurry 
of  life  that  has  begotten  the  modern 
episode  novel,  but  the  novelist's  lack  of 
power  to  handle  a  large  theme. 

W.  A.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we 
shall  abandon  the  episode-novel,  and 
come  back  to  the  long  and  leisurely 
biography  novel,  like  Pendennis  or  David 
Copperfteldl 

Mrs.  Harrison.  You  are  determined 
to  make  me  prophesy,  but  I  won't  be 
betrayed  into  it.  All  I  know  is  that 
when  I  read  a  modern  novel  I  am  struck, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  by  the  excellence 
of  the  first  conception  and  the  poverty 
of  the  working  out.     They  are  like  rapid 


sketches  for  subsequent  elaboration  rather 
than  completed  portraits.  Modern  writers 
are  for  the  most  part  impressionists  be- 
cause they  have  not  patience,  or  perhaps 
power,  to  be  anything  else. 

W.  A.  You,  I  know,  work  slowly : 
to  judge,  at  any  rate,  by  the  intervals 
between  your  books. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  I  find  that  a  book, 
to  be  really  developed,  really  a  work  of  art, 
must  be  written  three  times  over,  in  three 
different  forms.  First  there  is  of  course 
the  sketch 

W.  A.  What  does  that  imply,  pre- 
cisely? Do  you  mean  a  mere  skeleton, 
a  scenario  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Oh  no,  a  great  deal 
more  than  that :  a  tolerably  full  outline 
of  the  great  scenes  and  of  the  characters. 
Then  comes  a  time  of  misery  and 
confusion,  when  you  are  extending  and 
filling  in  the  sketch — completing  the  book 
in  the  rough.  And  then,  at  last,  you 
have  your  reward  in  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  writing  the  final  form. 

W.  A.  And  is  the  third  form  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  lecond  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  As  a  rule,  con- 
siderably shorter.  You,  of  course,  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  your  characters 
than  you  ultimately  find  it  necessary  to 
tell  your  readers. 

Wm  A.  I  seem  to  remember  that 
some  critics,  in  writing  of  Sir  Richard 
Calmady,  quarrelled  with  the  elaborate- 
ness, or  rather  the  frequency,  of  your 
descriptions  of  nature. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  I  know  of  one,  at 
any  rate,  who  did  so — who  accused  me 
of  always  "  setting  a  scene "  for  every 
emotional  crisis,  and  accompanying  every 
new  phase  of  emotion  with  a  new  atmos- 
pheric effect.  Well,  I  do  not  say  this 
critic  was  wholly  wrong  ;  but  my  answer  is 
simply  that  I  cannot  help  it.  Personally, 
I  am  always  acutely  conscious  of  my 
surroundings,  and  I  cannot  help  transfer- 
ring this  consciousness  to  my  characters. 
I  suppose  I  never  spent  five  minutes  in 
a  room  without  being  able,  at  any  reason- 
able interval  of  time,  to  draw  a  plan  of 
that  room  and  describe  to  you  almost 
every  object  in  it. 

W.  A.  Even  if,  all  the  time  you  have 
been  in  the  room,  your  mind  has  been 
more  or  less  intensely  preoccupied  with 
other  things  than  the  mere  still-life 
picture  ? 

Mrs*    Harrison.      My    mind    would 
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probably  register  the  still-life  picture  all 
the  more  minutely  and  vividly  if  it  were 
the  scene,  say,  of  some  dramatic  interview 
or  emotional  experience.  This  habit  of 
observation  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to 
me,  but  often,  of  course,  a  great  discomfort 
as  well.  I  do  not  consciously  look,  but 
I  cannot  help  seeing.  I  attribute  it  to 
the  early  training  given  me  by  my  father. 
In  all  our  walks  with  him  he  was  always 
teaching  us  how  to  use  our  eyes. 

W.  A.  I  sincerely  envy  you.  I  am 
one  of  those  people  who  are  born  with 
their  eyes  turned  inwards.  I  can  say, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  that  if  one  fine 
morning  the  sun  rose  in  the  west,  while 
all  the  world  was  gasping  with  astonish- 
ment, I  should  go  about  my  business 
unperturbed,  wondering  only  what  other 
people  saw  to  wonder  at.- 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Does  not  that  help 
to  account,  perhaps,  for  your  partiality  for 
the  stage  ?  If  you  are  not  very  sensitive 
to  environment  and  atmosphere,  you  are 
naturally  not  much  troubled  by  the  lack 
of  atmosphere — I  don't  mean  lack  of 
ventilation,  though  that,  too,  is  bad 
enough — which  some  of  us  find  so  dis- 
tressing in  the  theatre. 

W.  A.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot 
employ  what  Ruskin  called  the  "  pathetic 
fallacy"  on  the  stage,  or  only  within 
narrow  limits.  The  sympathy  of  nature 
would  seem  too  cheap  and  mechanical 
if  we  knew  that  it  was  worked  by  the 
electrician  at  the  switchboard.  Bat  does 
not  this  criticism  react  upon  what  is  in 
reality  the  equally  mechanical  use  of  the 
same  device  in  fiction  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  I  am  afraid  I  don't 
agree.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience 
that  our  moods  are  either  in  harmony  or 
out  of  harmony  with  nature.  Why,  then, 
should  the  novelist  scruple  to  reproduce 
this  daily  experience? 

W.  A.  That  sounds  reasonable,  cer- 
tainly. Yet  the  nature-descriptions  of 
some  novelists  always  remind  me  of 
Calverley's 

I  must  tell  you  again  it  was  glorious  weather — 
Rhymes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours. 

It  seems  as  though  their  passion  for 
nature  was  begotten  of  their  poverty, 
not  of  rhymes,  but  of  ideas. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  You  are  as  in- 
different as  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  "sweet 
influences"  of  nature;  or  you  affect  to  be  so 


— I  don't  know  which.  Can  you  imagine 
what  Hawthorne  would  have  been — that 
great  master  of  psychological  romance — 
without  his  keen  and  unflagging  con- 
sciousness of  the  natural  environment  of 
his  creations?  He,  surely,  suffered  from 
no  penury  of  ideas.  Or,  to  take  an 
instance  nearer  home,  think  of  Thomas 
Hardy !  Is  not  his  exquisite  eye  for 
nature  an  integral  part  of  his  genius? 
It  is  more  than  an  ueye"  for  nature — 
it  is  an  instinctive,  intimate  sympathy, 
like  that  of  some  sylvan  creature  of  the 
old  mythology.  When  he  draws  his  fine, 
soft,  silver-point  Wessex  landscapes,  does 
he  seem  to  you  to  be  merely  "setting 
the  scene "  for  this  or  that  situation  ? 
Or,  conversely,  can  you  conceive  the 
Black  more  Vale  of  less  or  the  Egdon 
Heath  of  The  Return  of  the  Native  re- 
produced in  canvas  and  size,  with  "pro- 
perty "  heather,  and  meadows  of  electric- 
green  matting?  No,  no:  give  me  the 
freedom  of  the  novel,  for  choice  ! 

W.  A.  Both  the  men  you  mention 
are  in  my  eyes  not  so  much  novelists 
as  poets — great  poets — and  their  treat- 
ment of  nature  is  in  nothing  more  ad- 
mirable than  in  its  discretion. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  I  do  not  admit 
the  force  of  the  distinction  you  draw. 
Surely  all  serious  fiction  is  of  the  nature 
of  poetry,  and  what  is  admirable  in 
Hawthorne  and  Hardy  ought  to  be  at 
any  rate  permissible  in  others,  always 
assuming  that  they  can  do  it  reasonably 
well. 

W.  A.  I  think  I  meant,  as  regards 
Hardy,  that  he  has,  almost  literally, 
created  his  own  domain ;  that  whereas 
in  the  case  of  most  novelists  we  can 
readily  take  for  granted  the  common 
earth  on  which  their  people  move,  Hardy's 
characters,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  in 
a  peculiar  sense  to  the  peculiar  soil  from 
which  they  seem  to  have  sprung.  We 
could  not  conceive  his  fauna  apart  from 
his  flora.  The  Jungle  Book  presupposes 
the  jungle. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  If  you  only  mean 
that  Hardy  is  intensely  local  and  depends 
for  his  effects  on  an  ever-present  sense  of 
locality,  I  quite  agree  ;  but  I  wholly  dis- 
agree if  you  mean  that  Hardy's  Wessex  is 
"  created  "  in  the  sense  of  fabricated— that 
his  peasants,  as  shallow  critics  are  fond  of 
declaring,  are  unreal. 

W.  A.  Oh  no ;  that  was  not  what  I 
meant. 
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Mrs.  Harrison.  Surely  not.  I,  having 
lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  the 
country,  know  how  absolutely  true  Hardy 
is.  If  you  suppose  that  the  country 
labourer  leads  a  stupid  and  unemotional 
existence,  it  is  merely  because  you  have 
never  been  very  closely  in  touch  with 
him.  He  is  cautious  and  suspicious.  He 
has,  moreover,  a  certain  half-pitying  con- 
tempt for  you,  because  you  have  got  your 
knowledge  of  things  in  general  from  books, 
instead  of  at  first  hand  from  nature  and 
practical  experience.  He  is  not  going  to 
give  himself  away.  But  his  inner  life  is 
intense,  his  speculations  daring,  his  sense 
of  humour  generally  keen.  Very  much 
of  all  this  Hardy  has  succeeded  in  putting 
on  paper.  He  has  drawn  the  English 
peasant  from  the  inside,  as  in  my  opinion 
no  other  English  novelist  has.  We  of  the 
educated  classes  are  pleased  to  suppose 
that  we  are  the  favoured  of  the  gods,  and 
that  drama,  let  alone  wisdom,  begins  and 
ends  with  ourselves.  In  point  of  fact  the 
middle-class  is  the  dull,  the  undramatic 
class,  because  it  has  lost  its  primitive 
instincts.  The  upper  and  the  labouring 
classes,  in  England,  are  really  the  raw 
material  of  the  dramatist,  because  they 
have  retained  a  wholesome  relation  to 
nature,  an  admirable  possibility  of 
savagery.  It  is  rather  on  our  own  social 
level  that  "le  soir  tous  les  chats  sont 
gris."  What  some  persons  scoff  at  as 
melodrama   in   Dickens,  for   instance,  is 


very  often  simple  truth.  In  the  labouring 
classes,  both  of  town  and  country,  as 
any  one  can  see  who  reads  the  police 
reports  and  assize  news,  sentimentality 
and  brutality  go  amazingly  hand  in  hand. 
There  are  greater  heroisms  and  blacker 
vices  among  the  poor  than  among  persons 
of  moderate  income  and  good  education. 
The  sheep  and  the  goats  are  more  clearly 
marked  off  from  each  other.  There  is 
far  more  romance  in  Rotherhithe  than  in 
West  Kensington. 

W.  A.  When  you  say  that,  what  do 
you  mean  by  "  romance  "  ? 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Why,  life  at  its 
greatest  fulness — at  its  highest  emotional 
intensity. 

W.  A.  Ah  !  that,  now,  is  what  I  mean 
by  drama 

Mrs.  Harrison.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear! 
are  we  not  getting  back  to  the  theatre  ? 

W.  A.  No,  no:  forgive  me.  I  see 
my  Mephistophelean  wiles  are  lost  upon 
you,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  I  should 
retire  discomfited. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  When  you  show  me 
an  ideal  theatre 

W.  A.  with  complete  meteoro- 
logical machinery  and  aerial  perspectives 
at  discretion 

Mrs.   Harrison.     1    may    think 

about  yielding  to  that  fascination  of 
difficulty  which  you  dwell  on  so  eloquently. 
In  the  meantime — au  revoir,  rather,  good- 
bye ! 
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WE  have  each  our  pet  superstition. 
Some  of  a  morning  look  for  a 
text  of  augury,  and  go  about 
the  day's  business  in  comfort,  or  it  may 
be  in  tribulation.  Others  are  affected 
by  the  apparition  of  a  black  cat.  There 
are  persons  who  jealously  count  the  tea- 
strays  in  the  breakfast-cup;  others  as 
sane  who  rejoice  or  lament  accordingly 
as  the  first  individual  they  see  is  hale, 
a  hunchback,  or  red-haired.  A  lady 
whom  I  know  cannot  abide  three 
sparrows  at  once  on  the  window-sill. 
With  her,  I  believe,  four  would  not 
constitute  a  menace ;  two  would  be 
unworthy  of  notice ;  possibly  two  and 
a  robin  might  be  considered  verging  on 
the  perilous.  The  fad  of  the  present 
confessor  is  to  glance  casually  into  a  volume 
that  must  be  taken  up  at  random  before 
he  begins  to  commit  his  accumulated 
wisdom  to  paper.  I  believe  (for  the 
creatures  of  whim  have  vagaries,  of 
course)  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  glance  thus  at  random  into  one  or 
other  book  (blindly  selected)  by  the 
author  to  be  written  of.  But  this  is  not 
always  feasible.  As  a  rule,  Pythagoras 
or  Confucius  does  not  lie  handy  by  one's 
pipe;  "Lear"  (Edwin)  and  the  "Bab 
Ballads "  may  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  "  buttons " ;  and  one  does  not 
habitually  carry  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  and  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature  along  with  one's  bag  and  tackle 
to  an  anglers'  inn  in  Wales  or  to  a  High- 


land hostelry  by  hill  or  loch.  Besides, 
the  theme  may  not  be  an  author  awaiting 
the  decorator  or  slater.  It  may  be  a 
subject  "walking  its  wild  lone  "  (to  quote 
from  Mr.  Kipling's  latest)  —  such  as 
"logarithms,"  or  "gnosticism,"  or  the 
"binomial  theorem."  In  such  desperate 
straits  the  only  hope  is  to  seize  the  right 
alphabetical  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  then  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  Pott,  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette^  or  rather  of  Mr.  Pott's  critic, 
who,  that  great  editor  told  Mr.  Pickwick, 
compiled  his  erudite  and  amazing  article 
on  Chinese  metaphysics  by  taking  Vol. 
M  of  the  Encyclopaedia  and  reading  it 
through  for  "  Metaphysics,"  and  Vol.  C 
and  reading  it  through  for  "  China " — 
"  and  then  combined  his  information,  sir." 

So,  when  I  began  to  write  this  article 
for  Mr.  Pott — I  mean  for  the  Editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine — I  carefully 
became  casual  as  I  approached  the 
Dickens  row  on  my  bookshelves.  The 
result  was  not  what  I  hoped.  I  had 
trusted  to  David  Copperfield  or  Great 
Expectations ;  it  was  Bleak  House.  I 
signed,  and  opened  at  the  first  page 
which  my  forefinger  thrust  out  "from 
the  dim  destiny  of  things."  And  here 
is  what  I  read  (the  seeker  will  find  it 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter,  in  the 
dialogue  between  Phil  Squod  and  Trooper 
George)  : — 

"  *  And  so,  Phil,"  says  George  of  the 
shooting-gallery,    after    several    turns    in 
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silence,  'you  were  dreaming  of  the 
country  last  night?' 

"  'Yes,  guv'ner.' 

"'What  was  it  like?' 

'"I  hardly  know  what  it  was  like, 
guv'ner,'  said  Phil,  considering. 

" '  How  did  you  know  it  was  the 
country  ? ' 

'"On  account  of  the  grass,  I  think. 
And  the  swans  upon  it,'  says  Phil,  after 
further  consideration. 

" '  What  were  the  swans  doing  on  the 
grass?' 


Dickens  alludes  through  the  mouth  of 
Phil  Squod  (as  earlier  in  Bleak  House  in 
the  chapter  headed  "Fog  on  the  Essex 
Marshes,  Fog  on  the  Kentish  Heights  ") 
— the  scenery,  too,  of  some  of  Dickens' 
finest  backgrounds,  as  in  Great  Expecta- 
tions—  are  the  Cooling  Flats  beyond 
Higham  and  Cliffe,  along  the  reach  of 
Thames  some  seven  miles  from  Gad's 
Hill.  But,  at  the  moment,  I  am  not 
thinking  of  that  desolate  region ;  nor 
of  its  heart,  Cooling  Castle  ruins  and 
lonely    Cooling   churchyard,   where    poor 


A  favourite  spot  of  Dickens*.    The  Warwick  Inn,  near  the  Old  Bailey. 


" '  They  was  a-eating  of  it,  I  expect, 
says  Phil.     .     .     . 

" '  The  country/  says  Mr.  George, 
applying  his  knife  and  fork:  *kwhy,  I 
suppose  you  never  clapped  your  eyes  on 
the  country,  Phil  ?  ' 

"  '  I  see  the  marshes  once,'  says  Phil, 
contentedly  eating  his  breakfast. 

"  '  What  marshes  ? ' 

"  '  The  marshes,  commander,'  returns 
Phil. 

"  '  Where  are  they  ?  ' 

" '  I  don't  know  where  they  are,'  says 
Phil,  '  but  I  see  'em,  guv'ner.  They  was 
flat.     And  misty.'" 

The  marshes  and  the  country  to  which 


little  Pip  was  compelled  by  the  villainous 
Magwitch  to  promise  his  return  on  the 
morrow  with  "  a  file  and  wittles,"  on  the 
penalty  of  having  his  quaking  little  heart 
and  small  liver  summarily  removed  from 
his  trembling  little  body. 

For  I  am  thinking,  instead,  of  the 
aptness  of  this  page  selected  at  random. 
It  might  be  paraphrased  (and  augmented) 
thus  : 

Reader  :  "  And  so  you  were  dreaming 
of  the  country  of  Dickens  last  night  ?  " 
Writer  :  "  Yes,  guv'ner." 
Reader  :  "  What  was  it  like  ?  " 
Writer  :  "I  hardly  know  what  it  was 
like,  guv'ner." 
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Cooling  Castle.    ( 


Great  Expectations:) 

did  you  know  it  was 


the  *  This  -  Way  - 
heart  of  it  once, 
conscious  sniff  of 


Reader  :  "  How 
the  country  ?  " 

Writer  :  "  On  account  of  the  explicit 
directions.  An'  the  bits  of  colour,  an* 
the  purple  patches  on  it." 

Reader:  "What  were  the  purple 
patches  doing  there  ?  " 

Writer  :  "  They 
were  just  a-enjoying  o' 
themselves,  I  think." 

Reader:  "The 
country "  [here  the 
Reader  waves  his 
paper-knife  admon- 
ishingly]  .  .  .  "why, 
I  suppose  you  never 
clapped  your  eyes  on 
the  country  of 
Dickens!" 

Writer  :    "  I    see 
Private '-way   into   the 
guv'ner"  [this   with  a 
superiority]. 

Reader  :  "  What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  " 

Writer  :  "  The  country  .  .  .  an'  the 
purple  patches,  an'  the  Thames  grey,  an' 
the  Thames  mud,  an' — an' — an'  the  whole 
o'  London,  from  Wapping  Stairs  to  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs." 

Reader  :  "  Why,  you're  mixing  up 
town  and  country  !  I  expect  you  see 
bits  of  country  a-straddle  on  London 
streets  !  " 

Writer  :  "  No  ;  I  think  I  see  all 
London,  flying  country-kites  on  each  of 
the  four  winds." 

Reader  :  "  You  mean  that  in  Dickens' 
country  it's  mostly  London  ?  " 

Writer  :  "  Pretty  much  so,  com- 
mander." 

Reader  :  c<  And  what  about  that 
Private- Way  you  spoke  of?" 

Writer  :  "  That  lies  through  Dickens' 
heart  and  mind,  guv'ner.  If  you'll  go 
through  the  one  and  round  the  other, 
youll  soon  find  your  way  to  Dickens' 
country.  And  a  beautiful  country  it  is. 
But  it  isn't  London." 


The  FuMaff  Inn,  Gad's  Hill. 


Reader  :  "  And  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

Writer  :  "  I   mean   what  I  say,  com- 
mander.    For  it's  a  painted  country,  the 
picture  of  a  country  or  sketches  of  bits  of 
a  country  we  see   in   Dickens-land ;    but 
London's  never  far  off,  and  Dickens  just 
steps  down  from  it  as  from  a  coach,  and 
notes  down  and  sketches  free  just  what  he 
sees.     Then  he— and  we — feel  the  pull  o' 
London  again,  an'  it's  off  for  Fogtown  we 
are  and  the  Thames  shores.     He  writes 
like  a  man  who  lives  in  a  big  town,  and 
enjoys  getting  out  of  it  for  a  bit :  and  he 
writes  like  a  clever  journalist  often,  with 
his  eye  on  all  the  salient   features:   and 
he  writes    sometimes    like   a   fine    artist, 
selecting  and  ignoring 
and   heightening,  and 
giving  the  whole  (and 
a   lot    more)    in     the 
fewest  lines,  and  with 
every   word  alive  and 
every  sentence  as  well 
groomed  as  (let  us  say) 
your       irreproachable 
self." 

Read  er:  "But 
there's  any  amount  of 
fine   stuff  in   Dickens 
about   the   country." 

Writer  :  "  Right  you  are,  guv'ner. 
And  especially  about  the  sea  and  the 
sea-coast,  which  isn't  exactly  country,  but 
still  isn't  town,  any  more  than  a  gull  on 
the  Serpentine  is  a  land-mew.  But  you 
see,  commander,  if  you  was  to  take  all 
the  country  out  o'  Dickens,  why,  Dickens 
would  still  remain,  though  we'd  miss  a  lot. 


The  "old  curiosity  shop,'*  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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It's  what's  in  the  country  he  cared  about. 
'  Give  me  London,  and  let  the  rest  go/  he 
would  have  said,  if  he'd  had  to  make  the 
choice." 

Reader  :  "  But  you  might  say  the  same 


'  human  nature  '  in  the  other ;  and  wherever 
they  dabbed  the  one  they  leavened  it  with 
the  other,  or  whenever  they  worked  a  bit 
at  the  clay  they  always  stuck  it  up  agin 
the  other  so  that  we  might  see  it  better 


Map  of 
Dickens* 

Country 


The  part  marked  1  is  pre-eminently  the  Dickens  country,  from  Yarmouth  on  the  north  to  Dover  on  the 
south.  Apart  from  David  Copper/ield,  Pickwick,  Great  Expectations,  etc.,  it  comprises  Gad's  Hill  and 
Broadstairs,  for  long  the  novelist's  two  favourite  places  of  residence.  Rochester  (the  Cloisterham,  Dull- 
borough,  Mudfog,  etc.,  of  the  novels)  may  be  called  its  literary  capital.  (Several  of  ihe  novels,  mostly 
cast  in  London  or  other  towns,  run  into  No.  I,  as,  beside  those  named,  A  Talt  of  Two  Cities,  Bleak 
House,  etc.) 

No.   2.    For  parts  of  O litter  Twist,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Barnaby  Rudge,  etc. 

No.  3.  Mainly  for  Nicholas  Nickleby  in  its  two  sections,  and  also  in  its  upper  part  for  Master 
Humphreys  Clock. 

No.   4.  The  country  of  Martin  Chuzzltivit  away  from  London. 

No.   5.   The  country  of  Dombey  and  Son. 


thing  of  Scott,  or  Thackeray,  or  Thomas 
Hardy  ! " 

Writer  :  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,  commander. 
Scott  and  Thackeray  always  had  '  nature  ' 
(the  country,  you  know)  in  one  hand  and 


and  in  better  proportions.  And  what 
Scott  did  more  than  Thackeray,  Thomas 
Hardy  does  more  than  Scott.  Why, 
there's  more  'country'  in  almost  any 
chapter  of   The  Return  of  the  Native  or 
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Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  in  The 
Woodlanders  or  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,  than  in  the  whole  of  Dickens." 

Reader:  "Well,  I'm  tired  of  this 
discussion,  anyhow." 

Writer  :  "  So  am  I,  guv'ner." 

But  that,  though  crudely  put,  and  with 
striking  exceptions  ready  for  arraignment 
against  one,  is  pretty  well  "  the  way  of  it." 
To  map  out  Dickens'  country  would  be 
inordinately  to  map  out  London  ;  and  for 
that  literary-geographical  task  a  directory 
and   not   a    magazine    article    would   be 
requisite.    If  one  could  depict  the  London 
scenes  associated  with  Dickens'  offspring, 
one  would  have  a  Topographical  Survey 
that  would  vie  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Ordnance   Department.      One  might 
start  with  Captain   Sim    Tapperlit,    from 
Paper  Buildings,  and  go  north,  west,  south 
and  east,  finding  hardly  a  street  or  square 
or  court   untrodden  once  of  the  clan  of 
Dickens.     One  may  hear  much  good  and 
ill   of  Furnival's   Inn ;    but   has    it    any 
chronicle  better  than  that  here  (in  the  first 
months  of  his  married  life)  Dickens  wrote 
most  of  Pickwick  ?   Hungerford  Stairs  may 
now  be  forgotten  in  Charing  Cross  station, 
but  the  name  is  in  the  sure  keeping  of 
David  Copperfield.     Rumour  has  it  that 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  ;  but  the  pilgrim  will  not  forget  No.  58, 
where   Forster  lived,  and  where  Dickens 
read  the  MS.  of  The  Chimes  to  Carlyle, 
Maclise  and  others,  and  where,  too,  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn,   of    Bleak  House,    had   his 
abode.      Much   minor    poetry  has   been 
written  at  or  near  Fountain   Court,    but 
none     so     enduring    as    the    unversified 
episode  of  Tom  Pinch  and  Ruth.     "  The 
Wooden    Midshipman "   may  be  hard  to 
find,  but  the  thirsty  expiorer  in  the  City 
may    mention    Captain    Cuttle    and   per- 
chance be  guided  to   the   Minories.     In 
fact,  anywhere,  from  Clerkenwell  Green, 
where  the  Artful  Dodger  educated  Oliver 
Twist  in  the  way  his   right  hand  should 
go,  to  the  "Spaniards'  Inn  "  at  Hampstead, 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Bardell  en- 
joyed tea ;  from  Bow  Bells,  where  to-day 
another  Dombey  &  Son  succeed  without 
a  Mr.   Carker  as   manager,   to   that    far 
suburban  west  that  may  almost  be  said  to 
reach  to   Stoke   Pogis,  where   not  alone 
lies  Gray,  but  also  (in  the  pious  wish  of 
many)  Wilkins  Micawber,  who  sighed,  on 
one  occasion,  to   be  laid   with  the  rude 
forefathers  of    that    particular    hamlet — 


anywhere,  I  repeat,  one  might  wander, 
with  surety  of  being  in  Dickens-land,  of 
coming  upon  some  house,  court,  street, 
square,  or  locality  associated  with  the 
personages  of  that  marvellous  tragi- 
comedy, the  "  world  "  of  Charles  Dickens. 
But  in  this  article,  which  is  one  of  a 
series  to  deal  with  the  geography  of  the 
imagination,  we  are  to  follow  "  Boz,"  if 
not  into  "the  real  country,"  at  least  into 
the  perhaps  more  seductive  country  of 
Dickensrland,  or  to  those  provincial  towns 
and  localities  which  he  commandeered 
with  his  pen.  ^  I  doubt  if  mention  of 
Warwick  Castle  and  Kenilworth  and 
Leamington  Priors,  with  all  their  associa- 
tions with  Mr.  Dombey  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Skewton,  and  Withers,  the  wan  page, 
and  Major  Bagstock,  with  his  "  Where's 
my  scoundrel  ? " — or  of  the  far  north 
"  King's  Head,"  at  Barnard  Castletown, 
to  which  Newman  Noggs  (when  he 
mysteriously  pulled  Nicholas  Nickleby's 
leg  as  that  youth  left  in  the  North  coach) 
specially  recommended  the  forlorn 
traveller  on  his  way  to  Dotheboys  Hall, 
for  its  ale  and  other  advantages — or  even 
of  Portsmouth,  with  its  memories  of  the 
talented  Crummies  family,  Miss  Snevel- 
licci,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  and  Nicholas 
Nickleby's  brief  theatrical  career  as  Mr. 
Johnson — or  even  of  Ipswich  and  the 
"Great  White  Horse  Hotel,"  where  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  his  "romantic"  and  em- 
barrassing adventure  with  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  yellow  curl-papers — or  even  of 
that  inn  of  inns,  the  "  Maypole,"  at  Chig- 
well,  that  every  Barnaby-Rudgian  loves 
with  an  ideal  passion,  as  the  Moslem 
ecstatic  dreams  of  the  "  replete  with  every 
comfort  "  oases  of  Paradise— or  even  .  .  . 
But  no,  there  is  one  locality  that  gives 
(as  surely  as  the  others  mentioned  do 
not  give)  a  quicker  thrill  to  the  Dickens- 
enthusiast  than  mention  of  Shadwell  and 
Wapping  and  Rotherhithe,  of  Limehouse 
Reach  and  RatclifTe  Highway,  of  all  the 
gloom-and-comedy  dock-land  from  South- 
wark  Bridge  to  Mill  wall :  and  that,  of 
course,  is  Yarmouth — Yarmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Blunderstone,  where 
the  Copperfields  lived  ;  Hopton,  through 
which  Barkis  was  wont  to  drowse  behind 
the  laziest  horse  in  literature ;  and  Gorles- 
ton,  or  Fritton  Decoy,  whence  (in  Barkis' 
van)  David  Copperfield  and  Dan'l  Peggotty 
and  the  stout  lady  who  said  she  was  proud 
to  call  herself  a  "  Yarmouth  Bloater" 
"  viewed  the  prospect  "  seaward,  and  the 
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whole  inland  circuit  from  Nelson's  Point, 
the  tongue  of  land  where   Peggotty  and 
Little  Em'ly  had  their  house,     is  not  the 
land  sacred  lo  the   loves   of  Joram   and 
Miss  Omer,  the  Aucassin    and    Nicolete 
of    the    undertaking    business    ...    as 
well  as  to  Little  Em'ly  and  Peggotty  and 
'Am  the  good  and  brave,   to  say  nothing 
of  that  gastronomic  juggler  of  a  waiter  at 
the     "  Angel      Inn," 
who  "assisted"  little 
Copper  field    to 
"  finish  '"'  his  dinner. 

Yes,  in  Dickens- 
land,  London  has 
only  one  possible 
rival  in  the  imagina- 
tion. The  rest  is 
episodic.  Here  is 
44  the  other  ode"  of 
life. 

And  as  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here 
with  such  minor 
places  as  America — 
despite  Martin  Chuz- 
zle wit's  voyage  to  that 
country  —  nor  with 
such  out-of-the-way 
little  places  as 
Geneva,  though  it 
was  here  that  so  much 
of  Dombey  and  Son 
was  written,  and  here 
that,  with  a  longing 
which  was  an  ache 
of  pain,  Dickens  so 
yearned  for  the 
London  he  loved,  and 
wearied  for  the  streets 
and  street-life  which, 
he  said  himself,  were 
his  best  inspiration, 
— as,  I  say,  we  have 
nothing   to   do   with 

chance   visitations    of  Dickens-land :  old 

any  members  of  the 
Dickens  world  in  Paris  or  elsewhere 
beyond  English  shores,  let  us  begin  at 
Yarmouth.  This  is  a  much  simpler  plan 
than  to  attempt  the  hundred  gates  of 
London,  in  an  effort  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  Nicholas  Nickleby,  with 
David  Copperfleld,  with  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  and  the  many  lesser  Dickensian 
wayfarers  from  the  metropolis :  a  plan 
suitable  for  the  leisurely  procedure  of  a 
book,  not  for  the  summary  disposal  of 
a  magazine  article.      I  have  heard  of  an 


enthusiast   who  yearly  repeats  the    Pick- 
wickian pilgrimage.     He  drives  in  a  foui- 
whceler    (as     did    Mr.     Pickwick)     from 
Goswell  Street ;   he  has,  with  the  cabby,  a 
Pickwickian  argument,  on  arrival  at   the 
"Golden  Cross"  Hotel;  and  though,  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  did,  he  cannot  now  travel  by 
coach  from  that  hostelry,  he  starts  almost 
as     expeditiously    from    Charing     Cross, 
whence   (very  often) 
local    trains   emulate 
the  fastest  coach.     It 
is   his   lasting    regret 
that    no    Mr.    Alfred 
Jingle     has     as     yet 
rescued     him     from 
irate  cabby  or  other 
perils     of    street    or 
station.      He    would 
give   much    to    hear 
that    rapid     interjec- 
tionalist  warn  him  to 
beware  of  some  arch 
or  buttress,  at  least  of 
uncertain    ladder    or 
shaky  plank : 

"  Terrible  place — 
dangerous  work — 
other  day — five  chil- 
dren —  mother  —  tall 
lady,  eating  sand- 
wiches —  forgot  the 
arch — crash  —  knock 
— rchildren  look 
round — m  other's 
head  off — sandwich 
in  her  hand  —  no 
mouth  to  put  it  in — 
head  of  a  family  off — 
shocking — shocking." 
Now,  that  enthu- 
siast makes  an  ob- 
vious mistake.  It  is 
like  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  took  his 
inn,  Thames  side.  second     wife     along 

the  route  of  his  first 
honeymoon.  Dame  Chance  abhors  the 
fatuous.  Of  course,  this  Pickwickian 
of  to-day  never  encountered  an  Alfred 
Jingle.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  gone  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  talked  politics,  or 
chess,  or  the  Siamese  succession,  some- 
thing might  have  happened.  But  never 
along  the  line  of  another's  merry  or 
romantic  fortune  ! 

It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Micawber  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  visit  Canterbury.     What 
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close  reader  of  David  Copperfield  can 
have  forgotten  Mrs  Micawber  s  explanation 
to  David,  of  how  Mr.  Micawber  had  been 
induced  to  think  that  there  might  be  an 
opening,  for  a  man  of  his  talent,  in  the 
Medway  coal  trade — and  how  he  had 
decided  that,  clearly,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  come  and  see  the    Medway. 


to    explore     the     region     of    coal  trade 
opportunities. 

So  we  may  follow  Mr.  Micawber's 
example,  and  say  that,  as  there's  an 
opening  for  our  talent  as  cicerone  to 
Dickens'  country,  we  may  as  well  go  and 
look  at  the  country  first :  and  that  some- 
thing  may    turn   up,    in   the   way   of  an 


One  of  Dickens'  favourite  haunts :  Ram sg ate  old  harbour. 


And  the  inn  at  Canterbury,  where  Mrs. 
Micawber  reposed  in  the  odoriferous 
parlour,  under  the  print  of  a  race  horse, 
and  Mr.  Micawber  lived  with  epicurean 
abandonment  when  he  was  not  on  the 
look-out  for  something  to  turn  up  (and 
he  expressly  spoke,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, of  "the  great  probability  of 
something  turning  up  in  a  Cathedral 
town "),  had  seemed  to  the  Medwayan 
pilgrims  a   proper   starting-point  whence 


inspiration  of  something  to  say,  at  Yar- 
mouth, though  that  isn't  in  the  country, 
but  on  the  sea-shore. 

But,  after  all,  when  one  has  reached 
Bloaterville  (as  it  has  wickedly  been  sug- 
gested to  call  the  ancient  burgh),  what  is 
there  to  see  .  .  .  what,  that  is,  of  the 
Dickensian  or  Copperfieldian  Yarmouth  ? 
A  great  town  lies  on  the  Yare,  with  a 
proud  suburban  villadom  on  the  sea-front ; 
big  hotels  stare  the  little  old  inns  out  of 
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countenance.  True,  on  that  sea  front, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  near  Gorles- 
ton  Pier,  there  is  a  wooden  "shanty" 
called  Peggotty's  Hut.  Unfortunately, 
the  truth  ends  there. 

No,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  of 
the  Yarmouth  of  Dan'l  and  Little  Em'ly, 
of  'Am  and  David  and  the  seductive 
Steerforth.  Perhaps  at  dusk  one  can 
imagine,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Marine 
Parade,  a  black  upturned  barge  or  smack, 
with  little  windows  and  a  slim  iron  funnel 
doing  duty  as  a  chimney.  If  so,  the  gifted 
visionary  may  also  hear  the  deep  tumul- 
tuous roar  of  Dan'l  Peggotty  singing 
"  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,  do 
blow,  do  blow,"  or  Little  Em'ly's  sweet 
laughter,  or  Steerforth  warbling  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  his  companions.  But  the 
pilgrim  to  that  spot— then  solitary  at  the 
upper  reach  of  a  tract  of  sand  and  grass, 
and  between  the  Wellington  Pier  and 
the  South  Battery — may  much  more  likely 
see  clusters  of  exuberant  trippers,  or  hear 
the  strains  of  the  Jewish  harp  or  the  fell 
dissonance  of  the  inflated  Teuton.  There 
are  many  of  the  kindred  of  Miss  Mowcher, 
but  that  gay  and  discursive  immortal  never 
visited  any  inn  in  Yarmouth  save  that  in 
the  Yarmouth  of  Dickens'  imagination. 

Many  Barkises  may  be  willing :  the 
breed,  to  meet  of  a  ramble,  is  extinct 
Yet,  behind  the  town,  away  by  the  Lowes- 
toft road,  or  by  Somerleyton  Park  to  Blun- 
deston  (it  was  at  Blunderstone  Rookery 
Vicarage,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Mrs. 
Copperfield  bore  her  son  David)  there  are 
still  bits  of  East  Anglian  country  unchanged 
since  the  days  Barkis  guided  his  carrier's 
cart  (with  the  horse  that  could  not  be 
driven,  but  only  gradually  induced)  through 
green  lanes  and  pastoral  byways.  And 
the  visitor  who  has  reserved  David  Copper- 
field  to  read  or  re-read  at  Yarmouth  will 
find  certain  pleasure  in  many  passages  in 
that  enduringly  fascinating  romance,  re- 
markable alike  for  their  truth  in  local 
colour  and  for  their  charm  in  swift  and 
deft  impression.  And  here,  too,  Dickens 
showed  what  he  could  do  as  "a  marine 
artist."  The  description  of  the  great  storm 
on  the  German  Ocean  that  brought  back 
the  drowned  seducer  to  the  home  he  had 
ruined,  and,  with  him,  his  would-be 
generous  and  unknowing  saviour  Ham, 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  kind  in 
literature. 

It  would  be  natural  to  visit  the  Barnaby 
Rudge   country,   on   the   return    towards 


London.  The  visitor  should,  for  that,  go 
to  Buckhurst  Hill,  on  the  Ongar  branch 
railway,  for  Chigwell  and  the  famous 
"  Maypole  "  inn. 

On  a  fine  May  or  June  evening — early 
in  the  week — one  may  still  have  a  possible 
quiet  half-hour  at  the  pleasant  "King's 
Head "  of  fact,  and  imagine  Mrs.  Varden 
gloating  to  bewilderment  over  the  super- 
lativeness  of  that  inn  of  inns,  or  John 
Willet  ordering  that  lordly  and  copious 
"  something  ot  that  sort,"  that  might  have 
been  a  roast  peacock  as  well  as  not,  or  see 
for  a  moment,  in  the  doorway,  like  a  wild 
flower  strayed  from  the  neighbouring 
forest,  pretty  Dolly  Varden,  in  her  pretty 
cherry-coloured  mantle  and  little  tilted 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured 
ribbons  ("  the  wickedest  and  most  pro- 
voking headdress  ever  devised  "),  or  even 
see,  in  fancy,  Chigwell  churchyard,  where 
Barnaby  Rudge  and  his  mother  rested  and 
ate  their  poor  meal  after  their  visit  to  The 
Warren,  while  Grip,  the  raven,  having 
finished  his  dinner,  stalked  up  and  down 
with  an  appearance  of  having  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails  and  of  critically  reading 
the  tombstone  inscriptions. 

After  that  .  .  .  well,  one  may  go  south 
with  Great  Expectations,  and  down  the 
Thames  reaches,  past  Cooling  Marshes; 
or  through  Gravesend,  and  by  Cobham 
Hall  (where  the  great  novelist's  writing- 
chalet,  from  Gad's  Hill,  now  stands  in  a 
pleasant  sequestered  grove  behind  the 
beautiful  old  heme  of  the  Earl  of  Darn  ley), 
to  Rochester  and  the  Pickwickian  track ; 
or,  thence,  to  the  Great  South  Road, 
going  past  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  on 
Hindhead  Heights,  and  so  to  Portsmouth 
by  the  long  undulations  of  the  Downs — the 
road  traversed  by  Nicholas  Nickleby  and 
Smike  on  their  eventful  journey  from 
London  to  where  fate  and  the  Crummies 
family  awaited  them. 

This  last  is  a  country  Dickens  knew  and 
loved,  though  it  had  not  the  fascination 
for  him  of  the  dreary  Thames  marsh- 
lands. 

It  was  a  harder  day's  journey  than  they 
had  already  performed,  for  there  were  long 
and  weary  hills  to  climb,  and  in  journeys,  as 
in  life,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  go  down 
hill  than  up.  Onward  they  kept  with  steady 
purpose,  and  entered  at  length  upon  a  wide 
and  spacious  tract  of  downs  with  every  variety 
of  little  hill  and  plain  to  change  their  verdant 
surface.  Here  there  shot  up  almost  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  sky  a  height  §9  steep  a$  to 
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be  hardly  accessible  to  any  but  the  sheep  and 
goats  that  fed  upon  its  sides,  and  there  stood 
a  huge  mound  of  green,  sloping  and  tapering 
off  so  delicately,  and  merging  so  gently  into 
the  level  ground,  that  you  could  scarce  define 
its  limits.  Hills  swelling  above  each  other, 
and  undulations,  shapely,  uncouth,  smooth, 
and  rugged,  graceful  and  grotesque,  thrown 
negligently  side  by  side,  bounded  the  views 
in  each  direction,  while  frequently,  with  un- 
expected noise,  there  uprose  from  the  ground 
a  flight  of  crows,  who.  cawing  and  wheeling 
around  the  nearer  hills,  as  if  uncertain  of 
their  course,  suddenly  poised  themselves 
upon  the  wing,  and  skimmed  down  the  long 
vista  of  some  opening  valley  with  the  speed 
of  very  light  itself.  .  .  . 

Or,  from  London,  one  may  start  again 
at  once  for  the  Martin  Chuzzlewit  country, 


what's-his-name."  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  to  this,  her  eldest  daughter  snapped 
that  if  she  meant  Paradise  she  had  better 
say  so.  Well,  by  "  the  real  country "  I 
mean  Paradise.  .  .  .  my  Paradise,  not  the 
background  scenery  for  the  comedy  of 
life.  And  that  I  find  difficult  to  discover 
in  Dickens-land. 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  geography  of 
Dickens*  country  pans  out.  It  is  not 
of  great  extent  geographically.  In  this 
respect  it  is  unlike  that  of  Scott,  which, 
apart  from  embracing  several  continental 
tracts  and  wide  and  far  regions  of  the 
East,  reaches  from  the  Shetland  Isles 
to  Dover  Cliff's  ;  or  that  of  Stevenson, 
which  occupies  so  much  of  the  Scottish 
east  and  west,  and  straggles  into  England 


Christmas-time  in  Dickens  London. 


with  Salisbury  as  the  town  to  reach  ;  or  for 
Leamington  and  Warwick  and  Kenilworth, 
with  solemn  Mr.  Dombey  as  companion  ; 
or  north  to  the  frontiers  of  York  and  Dur- 
ham counties,  where  to-day  no  Squeers 
will  ask  you  to  spell  "  winder,"  and  rudely 
add,  on  your  compliance,  "  then  go  and 
clean  it." 

But  to  get  "  right  away  into  the  real 
country"  (as  Richard  Jefleries,  for  ex- 
ample, would  take  us)  .  .  .  h'm  .  .  .  that, 
indeed,  is  difficult.  With  the  ancient 
dowager,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Skewton,  I  may 
say,  "  seclusion  and  contemplation  are  my 


and  over  to  Flanders  and  down  into 
France,  and  then  throws  long,  thin, 
shining  tentacles  across  the  United 
States,  from  the  Adirondacks  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  across  the  Pacific 
to  Samoa  and  the  far  isles  ;  or  that  of 
Thackeray  which  lies  "  beyond  London," 
embracing  as  it  does  Ireland  and  Virginia. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  rather  a  huge  county 
than  a  country.  It  may  be  described  as 
lying  between  the  marches  of  York  and 
Durham  counties  on  the  north,  and  Ports- 
mouth and  the  nose  of  Kent  on  the  south  ; 
between   Salisbury    Plain,    Warwick    and 
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Leamington  on  the  west,  and  the  sea- 
beaches  of  Suffolk  and  the  Thames  and 
Medway  estuaries  on  the  east. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  map  herewith 
will  bring  this  quicker  to  the  reader's  realisa- 
tion. But  now  just  a  word  on  the  neglected 
literary  side  of  Dickens'  life-work. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of 
the  influence  of  Dickens,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  Germany,  is  to  hand  than 
a  recent  noteworthy  article  by  M.  T£odor 
de  Wyzewa  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes, 


recognise  him  as  Peggotty's  brother?  All 
those  folk  of  M.  Frensscn  arc  already  old 
acquaintances,  and  it  is  in  fact  over  half 
a  century  ago  since  Dickens  moved  us  with 
the  tale  of  their  lives. 

Thereafter,  having  indicated  where 
Gustaf  Frenssen's  book  is  none  the  less 
a  genuine  new  book,  within  its  own  in- 
spiration and  style,  M.  de  Wyzewa  adds  : 

Yet  none  could  question  the  derivation 
from  David  Copperfield.  The  author  finds 
his  inspiration  in  Dickens,  as,   before  him, 


Low  water  down  the  Thames. 


on  a  remarkable  romance  by  the  German 
novelist,  Gustaf  Frenssen.*  After  a  brief 
summary  of  the  German  romance  and  of 
its  leading  personages,  the  critic  adds  : 

But,  it  will  be  said,  why  do  you  thus  re- 
commend to  us  personages  whom  we  have 
long  known  and  loved  under  familiar  English 
names?  Your  Joern  Uhl  is  really  called 
David  Copperfield  ;  the  simplc-natured  and 
heroic  Thiess  Thiessen  is,  in  truth,  Dan'l 
Peggotty.  The  friend  of  his  childhood  whom 
the  hero  finally  marries  is  not  Lisbeth 
Junker,  but  A^ncs  Wickficld.  Dora  is  the 
true  name  of  the  child-woman.  And  as  to 
the  uncle  who  sets  out  to  find  his  seduced 
and  abandoned   niece,   do   we   not   at  once 


Theodore  Storm  found  it,  as  the  still 
more  famous  Fritz  Reutcr  found  it,  as 
Freytag  himself  found  it,  to  leave  unspeci- 
fied a  score  other  popular  German  writers. 
And,  in  truth,  the  present  opportunity  is  one 
wherein  to  testify  once  more  to  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  exercised  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  by  the  author  of  David 
Copperfield  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  While 
the  majority  of  his  compatriots  appear 
to  sec  in  him  only  an  inimitable  comedian, 
not  only  France  and  Germany  but  Russia 
have  gained  abundantly  from  the  central 
wcllspring  of  his  genius.  When  the  History 
of  Modern  Romance  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  comes  to  be 
w  rittcn,  "  le  nom  de  Dickens  devra  se  trouver 
en  tile  de  diacun  des  chapitres? 


*  "Joern   L'hl."  &y  G.   Frenssen.   1901.  3ibt  ed. 
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I  would  recommend  the  literary  student 
to  read  this  short  but  suggestive  article 
by  M.  de  Wyzewa.  The  time  is  assuredly 
come  when  Dickens  ought  to  be  more 
understanding^  appreciated.  Relative 
neglect  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
small  "  reading  world  "  (as  distinct  from 
the  mainly  undiscriminating  public)  has 
been  succeeded  by  spasmodic  eulogy  as 
futile  in  kind.  I  cannot  recall  any  English 
critic  on  Dickens  who  has  written  more 
discerningly  on  the  novelist's  achieve- 
ment as  a  whole,  than  M.  de  Wyzewa 
writes  in  the  etude  to  which  I  have 
here  drawn  attention,  and  from  which 
I  am  tempted  to  make  this  further  brief 
excerpt : 

The  work  of  Dickens  is  so  rich  and  varie- 
gated that  different  races  have  differently 
understood  and  enjoyed.  To  his  Russian 
readers,  for  example,  he  is  above  all  the 
creator  of  Little  Nell,  the  poet  of  the  scorned 
and  the  downtrodden  ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
he  has  been  the  master  of  Dostoievsky  and 
Tolstoi— and  it  would  be  a  curiously  sug- 
gestive study  to  discover  in  what  way  and  to 
what  extent  Dickens'  profoundly  Christian 
spirit  acted  on  the  opposite  temperaments 
of  these  two  writers.  For  his  French 
readers,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  .the  para- 
mount revealer  of  a  realism  at  once  minute 
in  detail  and  vivid  in  synthesis  ("  un  realismc 
minutieux  et  vivant?")  .  .  .  and,  to  them, 
seems  to  have  no  notable  followers  among 
the    English  novelists  of  to-day.     But   it  is 


in  Germany,  perhaps,  that  his  influence 
has  been  most  potent.  ...  In  thd  work 
of  Dickens  the  foremost  German  novelists  of 
to-day  appear  to  have  discerned,  above  all 
else,  the  veritable  types  and  models  of 
contemporary  romance. 

Apropos  of  this  foreign  appreciation,  I 
wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  has  attempted 
a  "foreign  Dickens  collection "  ?  In  a 
fit  of  aberration  I  tried  it  once.  It  was 
not  (at  first)  the  number  of  translations 
that  daunted  me :  many  French  and  a 
few  German  I  expected.  I  hailed  gladly 
a  Portuguese  "  Senhor  Martinho  da 
Londra  "  in  lieu  of  our  friend  Chuzzlewit, 
and  welcomed  an  Italian  edition  of  some 
of  the  Sketches  by  Boz  under  the  title 
"  II  Mistero  di  Orazio  Sparkins."  But 
when  it  came  to  Polish  and  Russian  I 
faltered.  I  had,  indeed,  already  inglori- 
ously  withdrawn,  when,  from  "  Kjoben- 
havn "  arrived  a  "  Pickwick "  yclept 
"Udtog  af  Pikvik-Klubbens."  For  a 
moment  I  rallied,  but  a  mystery  in  Musco- 
vite finished  me.  Even  long  afterward  I 
knew  no  return  of  the  craze,  when  a 
friend  sent  me  from  Prague  a  horrid-looking 
imprint  of  "  eweckzey  "  consonants,  with 
the  (kindly  meant)  intimation  that  Cvrcek 
u  Krbu  was  the  Czech  for  "  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth." 

I  have  not,  I  regret  to  say,  yet  had 
time  to  read  Cvrcek  u  Krbu. 


The  lodgings  of  the  six  poor  travellers. 
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"THE  LADY  OF  THE  LIME  WALK/' 

BY   MARY   M.    GROSE. 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  ?  .  .  .  . 
Thy  Lady,  she  that  was  so  fair,  is  dead  ! " 

Vita  Nuova. 


"  r  I  ^  HE  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
I  all  evil !  "  the  preacher  repeated 
-^  insistently.  His  tone  was 
earnest,  almost  accusing ;  but  the  con- 
gregation, with  two  exceptions,  were 
unmoved  by  it.  They  merely  accepted 
his,  or  rather  St.  Paul's,  assertion  with  a 
placid  unconcern. 

Denis  Leighton,  however,  with  a  hasty, 
impatient  movement,  turned  and  glanced 
across  the  aisle  to  the  Hall  pew,  where 
Viola  Farnham  was  sitting.  Neither  the 
curate — nor  even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  St. 
Paul  himself — could  have  convinced  him 
of  the  truth  of  that  particular  text  just 
then.  For  he  was  in  love,  which  was 
commonplace;  the  course  of  true  love 
did  not  run  smooth,  which  was  also  com- 
monplace ;  but,  which  was  less  ordinary, 
the  barrier  to  his  hopes  was  not  the  want 
of  money,  but  the  possession  of  it. 
Therefore  he  disbelieved  that  text.  "  I 
only  wish  she  hadn't  a  penny,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself. 

The  second  exception  was  Viola  her- 
self. At  the  preacher's  words  a  shade 
crossed  her  face  for  a  moment,  and  she 
gave  a  quick  sigh.  And  she  too  glanced 
across  the  aisle ;  but,  checking  the  in- 
voluntary movement  before  her  eyes  met 
Leighton 's,  turned  her  head  away  again, 
and  fixed  her  gaze  once  more  on  the 
pulpit. 

The  little  church  was  very  hot  that  July 
afternoon.  The  sunlight  came  pouring  in 
through  the  lancet  windows  on  to  the 
white  stone  walls,  the  red-tiled  aisle,  and 
plain  oak  benches.  Farnham  Cannings 
was  a  quiet,  old-world  spot ;  among  the 
congregation  were  still  to  be  seen  white- 
smocked  labourers  ;  and  the  women  had 
not  yet  given  up  the  old-fashioned  custom 
of  bringing  to  church  with  their  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  and  clean  handkerchief, 
a  sprig  of  some  sweet-smelling  plant.  The 
scent  of  their  boys'  love  and  bergamot, 
the  twitter  of  birds  outside,  the  flickering 
shadows  thrown  by  the  great  elm  beside 


the  porch,  the  drone  of  a  big  bumble-bee 
which  had  strayed  in  through  an  open 
window,  all  seemed  to  combine  into  one 
sleepy  harmonious  whole.  But  Leighton 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  the 
Sunday  quiet  and  content  had  no  power 
to  soothe  him  to-day  as  it  had  done  two 
months  ago,  when  he  had  come  to  Farn- 
ham Cannings  for  the  first  time. 

Two  months  ago.  He  remembered 
every  detail  so  clearly.  Then — fresh  from 
London — he  had  been  charmed  with  the 
old-world  quiet,  the  u  local  colour,"  the 
pleasant  quarters  in  the  long,  low  farm- 
house, with  the  vine  trained  symmetrically 
along  its  yellow- washed  front,  which  his 
artist  friend  Aston  had  looked  out  for 
him. 

"  London  in  the  summer  is  an  inferno, 
Aston,"  he  had  declared.  "  Rank  and 
Fashion  ? — confound  them,  say  I !  They 
may  keep  their  shops  and  their  park  and 
their  carriages  and  pairs — we've  got  the 
true  paradise  down  here.  I  love  these 
wide  fields,  and  this  quaint  village,  the 
river  and  the  trees,  and  the  sleepy  country 
roads  that  go  wandering  on  in  such  a 
charming  inconsequent  way.  No,  you 
shall  paint,  and  I'll  write,  and  the  Rank 
and  Fashion  shall  buy  our  wares  and  envy 
us,  .  .  .  and  that's  all  we'll  have  to  do 
with  them." 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  night  when 
Leighton  had  arrived ;  and  Aston,  who 
had  been  in  Farnham  Cannings  before, 
gave  him  his  orders  for  the  next  day. 

"In  the  morning,"  he  had  said,  "you 
go  to  the  parish  church,  which  is  old 
and  picturesque  enough  to  please  even 
you.  In  the  afternoon  local  custom  de- 
crees that  you  proceed  to  a  new  mission 
church,  in  a  hamlet  about  a  mile  off 
across  the  fields.  And  I  think  if  you  go 
once,  you  will  go  again — why,  I  won't  tell 
you." 

So  to  the  mission  church  Leighton  had 
gone,  and  after  being  with  nuch  ceremony 
shown  into  a  front  seat  (intended  by  old 
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Perratt,  the  sexton,  as  an  honour,  though 
I^ighton,  discovering  during  service  that 
the  bench  was  labelled  "For  the  Aged 
and  Infirm,"  was  doubtful  on  the  point) 
had  begun  to  look  about  him. 

"  I  thought  a  mission  church  always 
meant  a  draughty  tin  erection,  with  fearful 
and  wonderful  chairs,"  he  had  reflected ; 
"but  there's  nothing  against  this  place, 
except  its  newness." 

The  pew  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  was  only  occupied  as  yet  by  one 
stately  old  lady,  but  the  rest  of  the  benches 
were  filling  up  well.  Leighton  carelessly 
scanned  the  burly  farmers  and  weather- 
beaten  labourers,  and  the  comely  fresh 
countrywomen.  "  Nothing  very  inspiring 
there,"  he  thought.  "What  can  Aston 
have  meant  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  clatter  of 
feet  and  much  subdued  whispering,  the 
Sunday-school  children  filed  in  ;  and  be- 
hind them  came  a  tall,  fair  girl,  who,  after 
seeing  her  flock  duly  settled,  advanced 
towards  the  front  pew.  She  was  graceful 
and  slender — so  much  Leighton  could  see 
— but  for  the  moment  her  face  was  turned 
away  from  him. 

"She  must  be  the  Vicar's  daughter,  I 
suppose,"  he  reflected.  Then,  as  she 
entered  her  seat,  the  presence  of  the 
stranger  attracted  her  attention,  and  she 
glanced  across  at  him — and  so  Leighton 
saw  Viola  Farnham  for  the  first  time. 

He  had  always  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
love  at  first  sight  till  then,  but  after  that 
day  he  never  did  again.  For  from  that 
moment  his  heart  was  Viola's,  only  and 
altogether, — her  charm  had  won  upon  him 
like  a  sweet,  compelling'  spell.  Each 
quick,  graceful  movement  that  she  made, 
the  proud  poise  of  her  little  head,  the 
clear  tones  of  her  voice,  the  curve  of  the 
sweet  mouth,  the  droop  of  the  long  lashes 
— he  saw  and  remembered  them  all.  And 
her  eyes,  that  were  neither  grey  nor  blue, 
but  just  the  shade  of  the  tiny  lavender 
blossoms — how  beautiful  they  were,  and 
with  a  certain  grave  serenity  in  their  depths 
that  was  infinitely  restful. 

When  the  service  was  over  he  had 
followed  her  out  into  the  sunshine,  his 
mind  full  of  the  question  of  how  to  meet 
her  again  —  which  problem  was  solved 
more  quickly  than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 
For  it  turned  out  that  Aston  already  knew 
her:  he  introduced  his  friend,  and  they 
all  walked  homewards  across  the  fields 
together. 


"  And  you  must  come  back  to  tea  with 
us,"  the  girl  said.  "Aunt  Dorothea  is 
away  on  a  round  of  visits,  but  we  shall 
be  delighted  if  you  will  come  :  shan't  we, 
Aunt  Priscilla  ?  We  were  so  glad  to  hear 
you  were  coming  down  again,  Mr.  Aston. 
And,"  turning  to  Leighton,  "  you  seem 
already  less  like  a  stranger  than  a  friend 
— for  we  know  your  books  so  well." 

"  Do  you  ? "  he  cried,  flushing  with 
pleasure.    "And  have  you — are  they " 

"  We  liked  them  so  much,  and  I — does 
it  bore  you  to  talk  l  shop '  ?  or  may  I  ask 
you  about  them  ? — and  how  you  work  ? 
And  are  you  going  to  write  anything 
while  you  are  down  here?"  she  cried, 
hnlf-eagerly,  half-shyly,  raising  her  deep 
eyes  to  his. 

So  the  two  walked  on,  Aston  following 
with  Miss  Priscilla,  till  they  came  out  of 
the  fields  on  to  the  high-road.  Leighton 
turned  as  though  to  go  to  the  right. 

"This  is  our  way,"  his  companion  said, 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  responded, 
"  I  thought  the  other  was  the  Vicarage 
path." 

"  So  it  is,"  she  replied,  a  little  puzzled. 
"  But — oh,  I  see.  You  took  me  for  the 
Vicar's  daughter — yes,  it  is  always  so 
difficult  to  catch  a  name  when  one  is 
introduced,"  in  answer  to  a  confused 
murmur  on  his  part;  "but  I  am  Viola 
Farnham,  and  this  is  my  home,"  pointing 
to  a  glimpse  of  grey  walls  rising  amid  trees. 

And  a  stately,  beautiful  old  place  it 
was,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that 
Leighton  learnt  to  know  all  its  beauties. 
For  on  this  first  occasion  they  lingered 
so  long  in  the  gardens,  after  having  tea 
on  the  lawn  under  the  lime-trees,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  see  the  house  itself. 

That  was  how  Leighton's  idyll  had 
begun  —  and  afterwards  each  day  had 
brought  yet  other  meetings  with  Viola, 
each  serving  to  deepen  the  first  impression 
she  had  made  upon  him.  He  loved  her 
now,  not  only  for  her  sweet  face  and 
voice,  but  for  her  generous,  tender  heart, 
her  courage,  her  thoughtfulness.  He 
began  to  dream  of  a  great  happiness  that 
might  some  day  be  his.  How  he  would 
work  and  toil  to  win  it — no  waiting  could 
be  too  long,  no  task  too  hard  ! 

And  Viola,  too,  had  her  dreams,  though 
he  did  not  know  it. 

Then  one  day  a  chance  remark  of 
Aston's  had  roused  him  from  his  fool's 
paradise. 
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"  What  ?  The  property  is  all  Miss 
Viola  Farnham's  ? "  he  cried. 

"  Absolutely,"  Aston  returned.  "  Why, 
did  you  think  it  was  Miss  Priscilla's,  or 
her  sister's  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  least,  I  hadn't  really  thought 
about  it,  but  if  not,  I  fancied  such  an 
estate  would  be  entailed — an  absentee 
landlord,  perhaps  —  something  of  the 
kind." 

"  And  you  probably  concluded  that 
Miss  Viola  was  a  glorified  poor  relation, 
instead  of  being  the  greatest  hejress  in 
the  county,  eh?" 

"  The  greatest  heiress  in  the  county  !  " 
The  words  rang  in  Leighton's  ears  with 
a  clear,  cruel,  mocking  distinctness.  All 
in  a  moment  his  hopes  had  vanished, 
the  future  that  had  looked  so  bright 
became  a  dull  grey  blank.  For  what 
had  he  to  offer — he,  who  was  only  just 
beginning  to  win  success  ?  A  little  fame, 
the  consciousness  of  powers  that  should 
win  more,  and  a  love  that  was  honest 
and  true  if  ever  a  man's  was — that  was 
all.  What  was  that,  weighed  against  her 
beauty,  her  position,  her  wealth  ? 

"  A  mere  fortune-hunter  ! "  He  could 
hear  the  words  said.  Even  she — would 
she  not  think  so  too  ?  True,  he  had 
loved  her  when  he  had  thought  her  the 
Vicar's  daughter,  not  Miss  Farnham  of 
the  Hall — but  the  inequality  was  too 
great.  Even  if  she  in  her  grace  could 
overlook  it,  honour  would  hold  him  back. 
His  hopes  were  ended. 

He  had  thought  at  first  that  he  would 
leave  Farnham  Cannings  at  once,  but  he 
found  he  had  not  strength  to  tear  him- 
self away ;  and  finally  he  had  stayed  on 
as  arranged  before  he  had  seen  Viola. 
A  few  more  talks  with  her,  a  few  more 
hours  spent  beside  her,  a  few  more 
memories  to  carry  away  with  him — surely 
so  much  he  might  be  allowed  ?  She 
should  never  know  what  they  meant  to 
him,  nor  what  the  final  parting  must  cost. 

And  so  he  had  stayed  :  till  now  that 
parting  was  at  hand,  for  this  Sunday  was 
his  last  in  Farnham  Cannings.  To- 
morrow he  was  to  return  to  Jx>ndon. 

He  had  not  told  Viola.  Would  she 
be  sorry  ?  He  almost  thought  she  might ; 
yet  what  difference  could  his  coming  or 
going  make  to  her?  He  looked  across 
at  her  again  :  how  calm  she  seemed,  how 
quietly  serene !  No,  there  would  be  a 
touch  of  regret  in  her  tone,  perhaps  a 
kind  wish  (she  was  always  kind),  and  that 


would  be  all.  "Good-bye"  could  not 
mean  very  much — to  her. 

The  sermon  was  ended  at  last,  the 
service  over.  He  rose  and  followed  her 
out — glad  to  leave  the  church,  for  the 
very  building  seemed  one  more  reminder 
of  the  impossible  barrier  to  his  love, 
since  Viola's  money  had  built  it.  Through 
the  porch  he  went,  down  the  flagged 
path,  past  the  gateway,  and  along  a  few 
steps  of  high-road,  into  the  first  field. 

He  had  meant  to  speak  to  her  at  once, 
but  now  he  shrank  back,  for  this  good- 
bye was  hard  to  say.  So,  though  she 
moved  quite  slowly,  he  was  still  behind 
her  as  she  walked  on  up  the  grassy  slope 
with  her  light  firm  step. 

A  little  to  the  left  rose  a  high,  thick 
hedge,  overgrown  with  bramble  and  wild 
rose ;  to  the  right  the  green  levels 
stretched  on  and  on,  broken  only  by 
lower  hedges  and  a  few  trees,  between 
which  one  caught  the  blue  line  of  distant 
hills.  Viola  looked  away  towards  them 
rather  wistfully,  a  shadow  on  her  fair  face. 
She  knew  that  Leighton  was  only  a  few 
steps  behind  her, — why  did  he  not  come 
up  and  speak  to  her,  as  he  had  been 
used  to  do?  She  had  grown  to  look 
forward  to  the  quiet  walk  home  with  him, 
the  talk  that  needed  no  explanations,  for 
each  understood  the  other  at  a  word, 
the  golden  silences  which  were  all- 
comprehending,  too.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
realised  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  with 
him — not  merely  for  a  half-hour  of  a 
summer's  afternoon,  but — always.  She 
caught  her  breath  ;  the  colour  came  and 
went  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes  grew 
wide  and  startled.  Through  the  quiet, 
sleepy,  sunshiny  days  since  he   came,  she 

had     been    drifting — drifting Now 

she  saw  clearly  whither. 

She  reached  the  iron  swing-gate  at  the 
head  of  the  field,  and  there  paused — the 
least  possible  little  pause ;  but  Leighton, 
following,  noticed  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
make  the  good-bye  that  must  be  said 
harder  than  ever.  How  pretty  she  looked, 
standing  there,  in  her  fresh,  cool,  lavender 
muslin,  her  head  half-turned  away,  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  flickering  down  through  the 
elm-boughs  and  lighting  up  her  wavy 
golden  hair  !  Ah,  she  was  moving  on  ; 
how  often  he  had  noticed  the  graceful 
turn  of  the  wrist  as  she  swung  the  gate, 
the  little  sweep  of  her  frock  as  she  passed 
through ;  and  the  iron  bars  clanged 
behind  her ! 
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The  sound  seemed  to  rouse  him,  to 
force  him  on.  "  It  must  be  done,"  he 
muttered.  Another  moment,  and  he  had 
caught  her  up. 

Yet  he  did  not  tell  her  of  his  going. 
As  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  down 
at  those  blue-grey  eyes,  he  became  all 
at  once  conscious  of  some  subtle  change 
in  her — a  change  that  made  his  pulses 
leap  and  dance,  and  filled  him  with  a 
wild,  vague  hope — vague,  yet  so  keen 
that  it  was  almost  pain.  For  a  few 
moments  the  enchantment  held  him ; 
then  it  broke,  as  a  falling  glass  shivers 
into  fragments — and  he  awoke  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  truth. 

"A  fortune-hunter."  "The  greatest 
heiress  in  the  county."  He  remem- 
bered. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  last  moment 
that  he  said  that  good-bye.  They  had 
crossed  two  more  fields,  and  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side  on  the  pathway  before 
he  told  her.  The  dusty  white  road  lay 
at  their  feet,  the  high  turf  bank  behind 
them  threw  up  the  outline  of  Viola's 
slender  figure.  Little  almond-scented 
pink  and  white  convolvulus  blossoms 
twined  themselves  into  a  busy  fringe  at 
the  edge  of  the  green,  with  the  beautiful 
satin-silver  leaves  of  the  "  traveller's  joy." 
A  great  trail  of  pink  dog-roses  swung 
downwards  from  the  hedge  above,  and  a 
sturdy  plant  of  yarrow  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  reach  up  to  it.  Viola  toyed 
absently  with  a  sprig  of  the  little  close-set 
white  flowers  as  she  stood,  but  the  tough 
grey-green  stem  would  not  break  easily. 
The  sharp  aromatic  fragrance  from  the 
bruised  stalk  seemed  almost  to  overpower 
the  scent  of  the  roses. 

"  Our  path  separates  here,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
Leigh  ton  said.  "It  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  walk.  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  here  altogether,  so  pleasant  that  I 
am  very  sorry  to  leave  Farnham  Cannings. 
Saying  good-bye  is  always  hard  work, 
but  it  has  to  be  done.  I  suppose  dis- 
agreeable things  never  can  be  put  off, 
and  all  the  wise  people  say  the  sooner 
they  are  done  the  better.  So — good-bye, 
Miss  Viola,  and  thank  you  so  much  for 
all  your  kindness!  For  I  have  to  go 
back  to  town  by  the  early  train  to- 
morrow, I  am  sorry  to  say." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Viola's 
fingers  were  still  busy  with  the  stem  of 
yarrow,  and  she  did  not  look  up.  "  We 
shall  all  miss  you,"  she  returned,  a  trifle 


coldly.  "  I  had  forgotten  you  were  leaving 
so  soon  ;  still "  (there  came  the  tiniest 
thrill  into  the  level  tones)  "our  path 
need  not  separate — yet.  Won't  you  come 
up  to  the  Hall  ?  Aunt  Priscilla  was  too 
tired  for  church,  but  she  will  be  rested 
now ;  she  will  be  vexed  if  she  does  not 
see  you  before  you  go." 

"  She  doesn't  know,"  Leighton  said  to 
himself,  "she  doesn't  know  how  hard 
she  is  making  it.  I  daren't  go.  I  daren't ; 
I  couldn't  trust  myself.  Thanks,  Miss 
Viola,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  it  would  be 
such  a  pleasure,  but  I  arranged  —  I 
promised — I — I  have  to  be  back  punctu- 
ally this  afternoon,  and  "  (trying  to  laugh) 
"  one  must  do  one's  duty." 

"  She  doesn't  know."  Ah  !  but  she  did  ! 
Leigh  ton's  words  told  her  nothing,  but 
his  face,  his  tone,  told  her  all. 

The  stem  of  yarrow  broke  at  last 
under'  her  impatient  fingers.  She  was 
looking  down  at  it  as  she  replied  :  "  Yes, 
of  course  one  must  do  one's  duty;  but 
what  is  one's  duty  ?  that  is  the  point  I 
don't  think  it  is  quite  as  clear  as  you 
seem  to  imagine.  You — you  should 
always  look  at  both  sides,  you  know. 
Haven't  you  forgotten  that  ?  " 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Again 
that  wild  sweet  hope  thrilled  through 
Leighton,  again  it  sank  and  vanished. 
For  even  if  a  wonderful  pos?»ibility  that 
seemed  suggested  could  be  true,  honour 
would  bid  him  turn  away.  Jt  was  no 
heavenly  vision,  but  a  dazzling  temptation. 
An     almost     overmastering     temptation, 

but 

"One  must  do  one's  duty,"  he  re- 
peated, almost  roughly. 

Viola  looked  up.  His  face  was  white, 
and  the  hand  he  held  out  caught  hers 
in  a  grasp  that  drove  the  rings  into  her 
fingers,  but  there  was  no  faltering  in  his 
steady  eyes. 

"  Good-bye  !  "   he  said  hoarsely. 
Viola's  face  set  and  hardened  then,  too. 
"  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  she  returned. 
Punctuality    is    a   great    virtue,   and  no 
doubt  will  be  its  own  reward." 

Leighton  shrank  from  the  tone  of 
mockery  in  her  clear,  level  tones,  but 
she  was  pitiless  now.  Her  lips  had  taken 
a  scornful  curve,  the  blue-grey  eyes  were 
hard  and  repellent. 

"  Ah,  I  have  dropped  my  flower  ! " 
she  continued.  "  Will  you  give  it  me  ? 
Thanks." 

Half-involuntarily  he   had    held    it    a 
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moment,  a  pathetic  dumb  appeal  in  his 
brown  eyes. 

She  laughed.  "No,  you  don't  really 
want  it,"  she  cried,  slipping  it  into  her 
belt.  "  It  is  only  a  poor,  countrified 
thing, — it  may  interest  you  for  the 
moment,  but  you  would  soon  forget  it 
when  you  went  back  to  town.  Leave 
it  in  its  own  world — it  is  very  happy 
there — and  go  back  to  yours.  Good- 
bye." 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  And  she  did  not 
wait ;  she  only  smiled  and  nodded  gaily, 
and  then,  turning,  left  him  standing 
there.  And  she- never  looked  back — not 
once. 

After  that,  Leighton  did  not  quite  know 
what  happened.  He  made  his  way  back 
to  his  rooms  at  the  old  farmhouse,  but, 
too  restless  and  miserable  to  stay  there, 
wandered  out  again.  On  he  went,  hour 
after  hour,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
where — on— on — mile  after  mile. 

It  must  have  been  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  twilight  was  beginning  to  gather,  when 
at  last,  finding  himself  fairly  lost,  he  in- 
quired at  a  cottage  the  nearest  way  back 
to  Farnham  Cannings. 

"  'Tis  a  good  way  by  road,  sir,"  the 
woman  answered,  "but  there's  a  short 
cut :  about  a  half-hour  'twill  take  *ee. 
First  turn  to  the  left  '11  lead  'ee  into  a 
grass  lane.  Follow  'un  up,  and  you 
comes  to  a  stile,  and  then  there's  a 
field-path  as  goes  past  Farmer  Heath's, 
and  on  by  Farnham  Hall  to  the  village, 
leastways,  if  you  bain't  feared  o'  the 
ghost,  she  that's  seen,  folks  say,  in  the 
Lime  Walk,  back  o'  the  Hall  ?  There's 
a-many  as  won't  pass  by  there  once 
dusk's  a-falling.  All  in  white,  they  say, 
and  up  and  down  she  goes,  up  and 
down  —  and  never  a  footstep,  only  a 
rustle  of  her  long  gownd  as  she  passes 
'ee." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  ghost.  Thanks 
for  telling  me  the  way,"  Leighton  re- 
sponded. 

He  had  heard  the  story  of  the  white 
lady  before.  Viola  often  paced  up  and 
down  that  walk  in  the  still  summer  even- 
ings :  he  had  been  there  with  her  himself 
once,  and  it  was  then  that  she  had 
told  him  the  old  legend.  After  that  he 
had  many  a  time  crossed  the  fields  in 
the  dusk,  and,  hidden  by  the  trees, 
watched  the  young  mistress  of  the  Hall 
as  she  came  and  went  to    and  fro.     She 


had  never  known  he  was  there,  but  how 
eagerly  he  had  watched  to  see  the  slight 
figure  appear,  how  he  had  lingered  to 
catch  the  last  glimpse  of  it ! 

"  Well,  'tis  the  shortest  way,  for  sure," 
the  woman  continued,  adding :  "  From 
Farnham  Cannings  you  be,  sir?  Ah, 
then  you'll  have  known  her,  maybe? 
A  sad  pity,  that  'tis.  There'll  be  sore 
hearts  at  the  Hail  to-night.  Poor  lady  ! 
that  good  to  all  as  she  were.  And  took 
so  suddent-like.     Ah,  a  sad  pity  ! " 

"  What  lady  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Leighton  cried. 

"  Why,  John  Thomas,  as  is  stable-boy 
up  at  the  Hall,  come  past  'bout  an  hour 
since,  and  telled  of  us — so  I  know  it's 
true.  'Tis  Miss  Farnham  as  is  dead. 
Heart,  'twas,  they  say.  A  terrible  shock 
for  poor  Miss  Priscilla — that  set  on  her 
as  she  always  were.  But  mercy,  sir ! 
what  ails  'ee?"  startled  at  Leighton's 
ghastly  face. 

"Dead?"  he  said  slowly,— " dead ? " 
and  stood  there  dazed,  shaken,  stunned, 
heedless  of  her  exclamations  and  in- 
quiries— not,  indeed,  hearing  them.  Viola 
dead  !  It  could  not  be  true  !  He  had 
seen  her  so  few  brief  hours  ago,  held  her 
hand,  looked  into  her  eyes.  "  Good- 
bye," she  had  said.  He  had  thought 
that  good-bye  was  to  be  a  final  hopeless 
parting — yet  not  one  so  bitterly,  crushingly 
absolute  as  this.  Ah,  no,  not  like  this ! 
Dead?   dead?  .  .  . 

He  tried  to  rouse  himself,  stammered 
out  a  few  incoherent  words  to  the 
woman,  and  stumbled  on.  He  must  be 
alone— alone  with  this  black  grief,  this 
blinding  despair. 

"  Viola,  Viola  !  "  he  moaned.  If  I  had 
only  known  !  And  I  left  her  when  I 
might  have  been  at  her  side  1  She  asked, 
and  I  refused.  If  I  had  been  there  1 
might  have  helped,  perhaps  even  have 
saved  her.    Oh,  Viola,  Viola,  Viola  ! " 

He  went  blindly  on  (following  the 
woman's  directions  with  unconscious 
precision),  till  suddenly,  coming  to  him- 
self with  a  start,  he  realised  where  he 
was — close  to  the  Lime  Walk  where  he 
had  so  often  stood  to  watch  Viola — Viola, 
whose  last  request  he  had  refused — 
Viola,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  soul 
— Viola,  who  was  dead. 

A  moment  he  paused,  a  throng  of 
bitter-sweet  memories  pressing  upon  him  ; 
then,  advancing,  stood  silent  (though 
shaken   by  a    very  passion    of   impotent 
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rebellion),  looking  down  the  long  shadowy 
empty  aisle  of  trees. 

The  great  limes  murmured  and  rustled 
above  him,  the  scent  of  their  numberless 
blossoms  floating  down  like  waves  of 
incense  ;  and  slowly,  slowly,  as  he  stood 
there,  the  quiet  odorous  dusk  seemed 
to  creep  closer,  following  him  round  in  a 
strange  grave  stillness  that  forbade  strife 
and  turn  jit  and  hushed  rebellion  utterly 
— and  yet  seemed  to  be  one  with  and 
to  deepen  an  infinite  yearning,  an  ever- 
strengthening  longing  love.  Almost  he 
felt  as  though  his  spirit,  victorious  over 
death  and  time,  might  reach  Viola  even 
yet,  might  draw  her  back  if  but  for  a 
moment's  space.  Always,  in  all  ages, 
there  had  been  those  who  believed  that 
some  communion  with  the  spirit-world 
there  might  be — vague,  uncertain,  yet 
veritable.  Ah,  if  only  he  might  see  her 
face  once  more,  hear  her  forgive  him — 
for  she  would  forgive :  was  she  not  always 
so  heavenly-kind  ? — tell  her  of  his  love  ! 

"  Oh,  Viola,  come  to  me  ! "  he  mur- 
mured. "  Let  me  see  you,  speak  to  you  ! 
If  you  could  only  know.  .  .  .  My  darling, 
hear  me.     Viola,  come  !  " 

There  fell  a  trembling,  thrilling  silence  ; 
then  breaking  it,  a  light  footstep,  a  faint 
rustle — and  out  of  the  dim,  mysterious, 
murmurous  gloom  a  slender  white-robed 
form  came  gliding  forward,  closer,  closer 
yet — pausing,  tremulous  and  uncertain,  so 
near  that  he  could  see  her  face,  white 
and  sad,  yet  sweet  as  ever — Viola's.  At 
first,  awed  and  breathless,  he  dared  not 
speak  nor  stir.  Then,  moved  by  an 
over-mastering  impulse,  he  held  out  his 
hands  to  her  like  a  child  to  its  mother. 

"  Viola,  forgive  me  !  I  love  you  so — I 
loved  you  all  the  time,"  he  said  brokenly. 

And  she — ah,  the  bewildering,  un- 
dreamed-of joy  that  swept  over  him 
then — drew  yet  nearer.  Her  little  hands 
touched  his,  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
parted  lips,  and  sweet  soft  liquid  pathetic 
eyes.  "  Yes,  if  you  will  only  stay,  and 
help  me,"  she  whispered  very  low. 

For  an  instant  he  hardly  dared  to 
believe  the  truth — feared  lest  the  face  he 
loved  might  yet  vanish  from  his  sight,  the 
clinging  touch  of  the  slender  ringers  be 
loosened,  and  the  bitter  loss  and  loneli- 
ness return  once  more.  Only  for  a 
moment :  then  he  knew,  knew  beyond 
all    possibility    of   doubt,    with   an    utter 


content  that  needed  no  explanations,  that 
this  was  no  spirit,  no  shadowy  vision, 
but  Viola — Viola,  her  own  sweet  self. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  again  ?  "  she 
murmured  presently.  "  You  won't  say 
good-bye  to  me  now,  and  go  back  to 
London  and  forget  me?  Promise!  Ah, 
I  wanted  you  so  this  afternoon.  It  was 
so  terrible,  such  a  shock !  Poor  Aunt 
Dorothea ! " 

Leighton  started — he  understood  now 
what  had  happened. 

"  She  was  to  have  come  home  in  a 
day  or  two,"  Viola  went  on.  "  She  was 
at  Crowe  Hall,  you  know,  only  twelve 
miles  away,  and  yet  we  could  not  be 
with  her  in  time — it  was  all  over  in  a 
moment.  It  seems  wrong  for  us  two 
to  have  this  great  happiness  when  there 
is  such  trouble — yet  indeed,  indeed  I 
do  grieve  too.  Did  you  think  I  was 
the  white  lady  when  I  came  to  you  out 
of  the  shadow,  Denis  ?  " 

"No,  I  had  forgotten  the  ghost.  I 
was  thinking  of  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  but  you,  Viola." 

"And  I  was  longing  so  for  you.  The 
news  had  only  just  come  when  I  got 
home  this  afternoon,  and  I  felt  so  fright- 
ened, so  alone  !  They  had  not  dared  to 
tell  Aunt  Priscilla,  and  I  had  to  break 
it  to  her.  And  her  grief!  I  have  been 
with  her  ever  since ;  but  at  last  she  was 
quieter — and  then  (the  house  seemed  so 
dark,  so  altered  somehow)  I  slipped  out 
here,  where  it  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
And  all  at  once  I  saw  you — you  said  my 
name — I  heard  you  speak.  And  your 
face  ! — why  did  you  look  like  that,  Denis, 
and  how  did  you  know  what  had 
happened  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know ;  at  least,  a  woman 
told  me,  but  I  did  not  understand.  She 
said  *  Miss  Farnham,'  and  I  thought .  .  . 
oh,  Viola,  I  thought  it  was — you ! " 

"  And  but  for  that  you  would  have 
gone  far  away,  and  never  spoken?  Ah, 
no,  don't  look  like  that  again  !  Forget 
it — what  you  thought  —  or  at  least, 
remember  it  only — a  little — sometimes, 
just  to  keep  you  from  being  so  proud, 
(and  so  cruel)  again.  For  there  must 
be  no  more  good-byes  like  to-day's, 
Denis  dear." 

And  there  never  were.  The  shadow 
of  Death  had  conquered  pride ;  and  now 
Love  held  it  captive. 
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II. 


r\10GENES,   a    Light   upon    many 

J-^    Subjects,    was    remarkable    for    its 

very  close  imitation  of  the  style  of 

all  the  regular  Punch  artists  of  that  time, 


The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of 
Diogenes  is  January  8th,  1853,  just  eleven 
years  and  a  half  after  that  of  Punch,  which 
was  July  17th,  1841.     It  was,  as  far  as  I 
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AN     APRIL     FOOL! 


CARTOON   FROM  DIOGENES. 
In  the  Style  of  Leech. 


especially  of  Doyle  and  Leech.  The 
Mipudence  of  it  is  marvellous,  its  clever- 
ness undeniable,  as  not  a  few  of  the 
drawings  are  calculated  to  deceive  even 
the  elect. 


can  ascertain,  the  first  direct  and  unblush- 
ingly  avowed  imitation  of  Punchy  not  only 
in  its  general  "  make-up,"  its  form  and 
its  arrangement,  but  most  especially  in  its 
illustrations  and  cartoons,     The  similarity 
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is  in  many  instances  so  striking  that,  if  the 
title  of  the  paper  be  concealed,  the  "cut" 
judiciously  selected,  and  the  signature  of 
the  artist  hidden,  an  expert  in  such  matters, 
it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  be  deceived,  or 
at  least  at  the  first  glance  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  credit  Leech  with  a  figure  drawn 
by  one  of  his  skilful  imitators.  I  won't 
charge  them  with  being  consciously  "  un- 
principled," as  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  rather  proud  of  their 
imitations. 

Apropos  of  imitators,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  put  Diogenes  aside  for  a  while  in  order 
to  record  how,  within  my  own  personal 


in  his  nature ;  Frank  Marshall,  who  was  a 
clever  young  amateur  in  light  literature 
and  drama,  Alfred  Thompson  (who  after- 
wards started  The  Mask),  Frederick  Clay 
(the  composer),  and  "Tommy"  Bowles, 
now  T.  G.  Bowles,  M.P.,  who  quitted  The 
Tomahawk  in  order  to  "  run  "  Vanity  Fair, 
of  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  inimitable 
and  eccentric  Bohemian  of  Bohemians, 
Carlo  Pellegrini  for  cartoonist,  he  soon 
made  a  great  success. 

But  Matt  Morgan  was  the  only  artist  on 
the  Tomahawk.  His  cartoons  in  colour 
were  decidedly  striking,  and,  when  quite 
original  in  design,  were  rather  overladen 


THE  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  STAFF  OF  DIOGENES. 


experience,  a  very  sharp  and  uncommonly 
amusing  young  artist  named  Matt  Morgan 
used  to  glory  in  his  "  dodges "  for 
imitating  certain  figures  for  which  Tenniel 
had  a  spe'cialitc'  in  Punch.  Matt  Morgan 
used  to  share  a  studio  with  a  youth- 
ful Buckstone,  one  of  the  celebrated 
comedian's  very  large  family,  in  Berners 
Street,  and  was  called  in  to  do  the 
cartoons  and  any  other  pictorial  work  that 
might  be  required  for  the  embellishment 
of  The  Tomahawk^  "  a  Saturday  journal 
of  Satire,"  started  in  1870  by  Arthur  W. 
a  Beckett,  assisted  by  his  elder  brother 
Gilbert  a  Beckett,  one  of  the  brightest, 
cleverest,  and  most  originally  humorous 
of  writers,  with  just  a  spice  of  cynicism 


with  details.  Having  occasion,  however, 
to  draw  political  personages,  British  Lions, 
Britannias,  and  such -like  stock-in-trade 
figures,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  facj  that 
he  went  to  Tenniel's  pictures  for  his 
models,  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  "You 
couldn't  find  better  anywhere."  This  was 
absolutely  true.  Matt  also  showed  me 
what  was  his  method  of  serving  in  statu 
pupillari  to  John  Tenniel.  He  took  one  of 
his  master's  cartoons,  some  tracing-paper 
and  a  pencil,— that  was  all.  Then  he  got 
on  the  tracks  of  Tenniel's  lion  and  traced 
him  ;  then  he  worked  Britannia's  lines 
in  the  same  manner.  Result— a  Matt- 
"  Morganatic  marriage  "  in  artful  cartoon- 
ing.     Of    The    Tomahawk   I    may   have 
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something  to  say  later  ;  and  passing  over  Imitation,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  sincerest 

for  a   time  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  The      form   of  flattery.     In   this    sense   Punch 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  DIOGENES. 
In  the  Style  op  Richard  Doyle. 


Word  with  Punch,  and  other  members  has  had  many  flatterers,  but  among  them 
of  the  opposition  to  which  I  shall  return,  no  imitator  so  servile  as  was  Diogenes  in 
I  will  now  resume  our  study  of  Diogenes.        1853.     As  this  date  synchronises  with  my 
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first  year  at  Trinity,  Cambridge  (I  went 
up  in  the  October  term  of  that  year, 
being  within  six  weeks  of  my  eighteenth 
birthday),  I  have  a  pretty  vivid  and 
fairly  accurate  recollection  of  what  caught 
my  fancy  in  the  light  literature  and 
drama  of  that  day. 
Now,  though  I  quite 
remember  hearing 
of  Diogenes,  yet  I 
cannot  distinctly 
call  to  mind  having 
seen  one  of  its  num- 
bers at  that  parti- 
cular period.  At 
the  Pitt  Club  at 
Cambridge —  which 
was  only  a  reading- 
room  in  those  days 
— all  the  principal 
papers  were  pro- 
vided, but  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it 
there ;  whereas  I 
well  remember 
Punch  week  by 
week.  Examining 
Diogenes  now,  I 
see  that  it  would 
have  been  quite 
possible  to  casually 

pass  it  over  at  a  newspaper  stall  or  on  a 
club  table  as  some  number  of  Punch  that 
I  had  already  seen.  Never  were  there 
such  unblushing  imitations  as  these  car- 
toons by  Watts  Phillips,  McConneil,  and 
Doyle-like  pictures  by  Bennett,  who  signed 
with  an  owL  Watts  Phillips  was  less  of 
an  imitator  than  McConneil,  whose  large 
cartoon  of  "Strikes"  (Diogenes,  No.  33, 
I^53,  vol.  ii.)  seems  to  be  a  composition 
in  which  the  figures  are  individually  copied 
from  Leech.  The  Owl,  with  or  without  a 
"  B  "  on  it,  was  the  signature  of  Charles 
H.  Bennett,  an  evident  copyist  of  Dicky 
Doyle,  whose  pencil  some  twelve  years 
after  this  date  was  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  service  of  Mr.  Punch.  But  by 
that  time  Bennett  had  acquired  an 
eccentric  style  of  his  own,  and  Diogenes, 
with  some  other  "  comics  "  for  which  he 
had  occasionally  drawn,  suffering  from 
"defective  circulation,"  had  gone  into  a 
rapid  decline  and  been  buried,  without 
their  untimely  decease  causing  a  single 
pang  to  an  unsympathetic  public  for 
which  they  had  done  their  best  to  cater. 

In  the  illustrated  heading  to  the  second 
volume  of  Diogenes  we  have  portraits  of 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  DIOGEXLS. 
In  the  Style  of  Richard  Doyle. 


the  writers  and  artists  on  its  staff,  in 
which  the  artist,  Bennett,  gives  a  capital 
likeness  of  himself  supporting  on  the 
open  palm  of  his  right  hand  a  little  owl, 
which  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
his  usual  signature,  at  least  on  Diogenes. 
Watts  Phillips,  a 
burlesque  likeness, 
comes  next  to  him  ; 
but  the  others,  evi- 
dently likenesses,  I 
am  unable  to  place, 
as,  being  at  that 
period  merely  an 
undergraduate,  I 
had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  these 
journalistic 
celebrities.  Watts 
Phillipsand  Bennett 
I  came  to  know 
later  on,  and  I  fancy 
that  the  short  man 
in  the  front  row  of 
this  comic  basso- 
relievo  is  intended 
for  William  Brough, 
one  of  the  witty 
"  Brothers  Brough," 
of  whom  Lionel 
Brough,  the  clever 
comedian  of  our  own  time,  is  the  sole 
survivor.  The  j leader  of  this  Diogenic 
band,  represented  as  carrying  an  ink- 
stand, somewhat  reminds  me  of  John 
Bridgeman,  author  of  several  farces  and 
libretti.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who, 
when  I  knew  him  a  few  years  later,  cul- 
tivated a  big  beard,  and  had,  I  believe, 
worn  it  from  a  very  early  period.  One 
of  the  others  in  this  sketch  is  probably 
Robert  Brough,  whom  I  never  met ;  and 
contributors  to  the  paper  were  Frank 
Talfourd  and  his  friend  W.  P.  Hale, 
E.  L.  Blanchard,  and  Sutherland  Edwards. 
I  doubt  if  "young  Tom  Hood"  or  "  H.  J. 
Byron "  were  on  Diogenes,  which  must 
have  been  "before  their  time,"  though 
they  both  commenced  work  pretty  early, 
and  certainly  five  or  six  years  before  1 
came  on  the  scene. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  second  volume 
there  is  a  small  cut  signed  by,  as  I  think, 
McConneil,  which,  but  for  that,  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  rough  sketch  by  John 
Leech.  Later,  on  p.  234,  Diogenes,  vol.  ii., 
is  a  picture  signed  "  Watts  Phillips";  which 
gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  influence  of 
Leech  on  contemporary  draughtsmen,  as 
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does  the  cartoon  "  An  April  Fool,"  also 
by  Watts  Phillips,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fourteenth  number  of  Diogenes. 
Dicky  Doyle  has  an  imitator  without  a 
signature  (at  p.  255,  vol.  ii.  of  Diogenes) ; 
and  Bennett  gives  a  thorough  Dicky 
Doyleian  page  in  V  Lorde  Mayre  hys 
Showe  as  itte  sholde  bee  (vol.  ii.,  p.  241). 
With  the  exception  of  Bennett,  the 
artists  from  time  to  time  seem  to  have 
varied  their  signatures,  and  frequently 
"  Watts  Phillips  "  writes  his  name  in  full. 
Apropos  of  the  name  of  this  artist  and 
dramatist,  H.J.  Byron  suggested  that  "  if 
an  advertisement  were  wanted  as  startling 
as  was  the  one  then  to  be  seen  on  all  the 
hoardings  in  largest  possible  letters  asking 
1  Who's  Griffiths ?'  it  could  be  at  once 
supplied  by  posting  up  *  Watts  Phillips  ? ' " 
The  answer  to  "Who's  Griffiths?"  was 
given  in  another  line,  "The  Safe  Man," 
but  at  the  time  Byron  uttered  this 
witticism  no  one  could  apply  the  answer 
to  the  dramatist,  whose  only  great  success, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  was  The  Dead 
Heart,  produced  by  Ben  Webster  at  the 
Adelphi.     But  revenons  d  nos  moutons. 


time  could  have  ranked  with  men  of 
genius  as  were  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Tenniel 
on  Punch.  It  was  only  long  after  the 
secession  of  Doyle  and  the  death  of 
Leech,  that  a  vacancy  could  be  found  on 
the  staff  of  amiable  Mr.  Punch  for  the 
eccentric  artist  Charles  H.  Bennett,  who, 
having  commenced,  as  has  been  seen,  by 
imitating  Doyle,  arrived  at  a  style  which 
he  made  all  his  own. 

In  1832  appeared  Punchinello,  price 
one  penny,  with  small  cuts  by  Robert 
Cruikshank.  It  had  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  a  long  existence  ;  but  the  title 
was  revived  March  4th,  1854,  as  that  of 
a  new  comic  paper,  price  one  penny.  It 
was  considerably  larger  than  Punch,  being 
about  the  size  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  Truth 
at  the  present  time.  The  first  illustration 
represents  the  Czar  Nicholas  fleeing 
before  the  fire  of  the  English  troops. 
The  resemblance  between  this  Czar  and 
the  Czar  in  Tenniel's  subsequent  cartoons 
dealing  with  the  war  seems  to  me 
accidental,  seeing  that  both  artists  were 
drawing  from  one  and  the  same  model, 
unless  the  Punchinello  artist  founded  his 


In  the  Style  of  Leech 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  DIOGENES. 


Diogenes  was  certainly  bright  in  its  drawing  on  Tenniel's,  March  nth,  1854. 
articles,  and  its  artists  were  talented.  In  the  second  number  of  Punchinello, 
Dennett    excepted,    they    never    at    any      however,    Leech's    types    of    sailor    and 
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soldier  are  closely  imitated  by  a  draughts- 
man without  a  signature.  In  the  number 
for  October  21'st,  1854,  the  "hidden 
hand "  puts  his  name  to  the  very  worst 
of  the  imitative  cartoons,  and  that  name 
is  "  Webb."  Punchinello  was  discon- 
tinued November  nth,  1854. 

In  1845,  just  four  years  after  Mr. 
Punch's  first  appearance  (June  17  th, 
1841),  and  when  he  was  "going  strong" 
—to  go  much  stronger  hereafter — George 
Cruikshank  started 


illustrated  by  Henning,  Hine,  and  Sala — 
all  journalistic  literary  men  working  in 
the  same  galley  with  the  staff  of  the  Punch 
men.  In  his  "  Introduction "  to  this 
book  Albert  Smith  says : 

"  We  have  called  it  A  Bowl  of  Punchy 
firstly,  because  some  of  the  ingredients — 
altered,  however,  and  freshly  illustrated — 
first  appeared  before  the  public  in  that 
periodical ;  and  secondly,  that  it  might  be 
a  companion  to  The  Wassail  Bowl \  which 
we  brewed  four  or 


his  lable-Book,  to 
which  Thackeray 
contributed,  while 
Gilbert  a  Beckett 
was  its  "  literary 
editor."  From  this 
fact  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Gil- 
bert k  Beckett 
quitted  the  Punch 
staff  to  take  up  this 
appointment ;  but 
this  is  not  so.  Mr. 
Punch's  men  were 
then  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  George 
Cruikshank,  who, 
however,  was  never 
a  "Punch  artist"; 
though,  as  Mr. 
Layard  records,  "  a 
cunninglittle  wood- 
cut "  by  George 
Cruikshank  was 
used  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Punch 
on  the  inside  of 
that  paper  for 
"purposes  of  ad- 
vertise ment." 
Mark  Lemon, 
Douglas  Jerrold, 
Horace  Mayhew, 
Shirley  Brooks  (not  at  that  time  on  Punch, 
though  perhaps  occasionally  contributing), 
Albert  Smith,  with  Angus  Reach,  were 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Table-Booh. 
Also,  this  venture  of  Cruikshank's  was 
"  published  at  the  Punch  Office,  92,  Fleet 
Street,"  a  fact  that  is  in  itself  strong 
evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling  existing 
between  these  light  litterateurs  at  that 
period. 

In  1848  Albert  Smith  brought  out  A 
Bowl  of  Punch,  a  smart  little  book  portable 
size  for  pocket.  It  was  published  by 
"  D.  Boyne,  86,  Fleet   Street,"  and  was 
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DRAWING  BY  TENNIEL  IN  PUNCH, 
March  uth,  1854. 


five  years  ago,"  etc. 
This  shows  that 
Albert  Smith  and 
his  collaborators 
were  still  on  friendly 
terms  with  "  The 
Sage  of  Fleet 
Street."  The  small 
illustrations  to  this 
little  book  are 
excellent.  Some 
are  signed  with 
initials ;  but  the 
majority  are  un- 
signed, though  I 
fancy  I  can  distin- 
guish  George 
Augustus  Sala's 
very  fine  and  rather 
French-style  work 
from  that  of  the 
others.  Albert 
Smith's  Wassail 
Bowl  (Richard 
Bentley)  had,  how- 
ever, appeared  in 
1843,  five  years 
before.  The 
Romanceof  a  Mince 
Pie,  by  Angus  B. 
Reach,  with  illus- 
trations by  Phiz 
(  Hablot  K  . 
Browne)  appeared  in  1848,  also  brought 
out  by  the  publishers  of  Punch. 

As  the  staff  of  Punch  began,  so  it 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  Albert 
Smith,  who,  though  he  was  one  of  their 
collaborateurs  in  work  and  a  notable  boon 
companion  in  their  hours  of  relaxation, 
yet  was  never,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
one  of  the  inner  circle,  yclept  the  staff, 
assisting  the  Editor  at  the  weekly  Round 
Table  dinner.  Mark  Lemon  recounted 
to  me  the  circumstances  of  Albert 
Smith's  leaving  Punch,  which  were  not 
very  creditable  to  him,  as  it  was  charged 
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against  him  that  he  had  adapted  articles 
from  the  French  (he  was  well  up  in  all 
light  French  literature,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  French  journalistic 
artists)  and  had  passed  them  off  on  the 
innocent  and  confiding  Mark  Lemon  as 
his  own  original  contributions.  That 
is  the  story  as  I  remember  it.  Albert 
had  never  got  on  with  Jerrold,  who 
considered  him  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  exactly  what  he  suggested  when 
saying   that  Albert   Smith  when   signing 


Guardsman,  and  to  those  interested  in 
theatrical  and  light  literary  matters ;  and 
it  employed  French  artists  for  its  illustra- 
tions which  were  very  unsatisfactory.  In 
one  way  this  opposition  was  laudable, 
insomuch  that  it  was  original :  it  did  not 
imitate  the  shape,  size,  or  frontispiece  of 
Punch ;  it  was  totally  different  from  Punch 
in  appearance,  as  it  was  in  its  articles, 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  life  in  London — 
especially  the  "  fast  life  " — the  theatres 
and  entertainments,  and  merely  touched 


THE  DUKE  OK  WELLINGTON'S  bTATUE  ON  THE  EVENING 
OF  THE  WATERLOO  BANQUET. 
From  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


"'A.  S.'  only  told  two-thirds  of  the 
truth."  Detesting  Jerrold,  he  at  once 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  Punch  and 
of  all  Punch  men,  except  the  easy-going 
Bohemian  Horace  Mayhew,  and  brought 
out  The  Man  in  the  Moon  in  declared 
opposition  to  Punch.  "The  Men  in  the 
Moon  "  made  no  secret  of  their  deadly 
purpose,  and  attacked  Punch  with  asperity. 
What  on  earth  did  the  public  care  about 
these  "quarrels  of  authors"?  Not  one 
rap.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  appealed 
rather  to  fast  men  about  town,  to  the 
rapid  Stock  Exchange  man,  the  youthful 


in  the  lightest  possible  manner  on  politics, 
for  which  I  should  say  neither  Angus 
Reach  nor  Albert  Smith  cared  a  dump, 
the  only  one  among  the  "Men.  in  the 
Moon  "  interested  in  the  political  events 
of  the  day  being  Shirley  Brooks,  who, 
left  out  in  the  cold  by  Mark  Lemon, 
revenged  himself  by  never  losing  any 
opportunity  of  fiercely  attacking  Mark 
and  his  men,  until  Jerrold,  so  it  is  said, 
suggested  that  the  best  method  of  silencing 
this  uncommonly  sharp  and  clever  dog 
was  to  treat  him  according  to  the  well- 
known  recipe  for  cooking  hare  attributed 
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"PUNCH'S  LIKE  BOY,"  DEDICATED  TO  J.  LEECH. 
From  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 


to  Mrs.  Glass  in  her  cookery 
hook,  and  "first  catch "  your 
Shirley  Brooks  and  then  serve 
him  up  for  the  Punch  table.  On 
this  advice  the  chef,  Mark  Lemon, 
acted  ;  whereupon  Shirley,  sud- 
denly amenable,  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charming  so  well  and  wisely,  and 
quitted  T/ie  Man  in  the  Moon 
and  all  "  the  Minions  of  the 
Moon  "  to  shine  as  a  star  of  the 
very  first  magnitude  in  the  Punch 
system  of  the  Bradbury  and 
Evans  Firmament. 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  show 
some  average  specimens  of  the 
"rather  humorous"  but  very 
weak  artistic  side  of  Albert 
Smith's  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
which  but  for  this  blemish 
might  possibly  have  enjoyed  an 
extension  of  public  favour.  The 
first  year's,  or  first  year-and-a- 
halfs  numbers,  of  The  Man  in 
the  Moon  were  edited  by  Albert 
Smith  and  Angus  B.  Reach, 
with  illustrations  by  Phiz,  Henry 


Meadows,  Hine,  Nicholson, 
Thomas  A.  Mayhew, 
Smyth,  Cham,  *  'and  others." 
Who  were  included  in  "  and 
others"  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  :  perhaps  Watts 
Phillips,  but,  as  Mr.  Toots 
says,  "It's  of  no  conse- 
quence." Albert  Smith, 
cordially  disliking  Jerrold, 
as  with  equal  cordiality 
Jerrold  disliked  him,  and 
attributing  his  dismissal 
from  Punch  to  Jerrold's 
enmity,  was,  naturally 
enough,  furious  with  Punch, 
and  Reach  bore  no  good 
will  towards  "the  Punch 
men,"  with  whom  at  an 
earlier  time  he,  as  well  as 
Albert, had  been  associated. 
To  the  majority  of  my 
readers  the  old  story  of 
Thackeray  and  Reach  will 
probably  be  familiar,  but 
for  the  minority  it  may  be 
here  given.  During  dinner 
Angus  Reach  had  pro- 
tested against  Thackeray's 
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mispronouncing  his  name,  who,  instead  of 
calling  him  "  Reach,"  had  more  than  once 
addressed  him  as  "  Mr.  Reach,"  as  though 
it  rhymed  with  "  screech  "  or  "  speech." 
Thackeray  apologised,  excusing  himself 
by  saying  that  Scotch  names  were  always 
a  difficulty  to  him,  and  so  temporarily  the 
subject  dropped.  At  dessert,  however,  a 
plate  of  peaches  being  opposite  Angus, 
the  author  of  "  Peg  of  Limavoddy,"  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  rhyme, 
politely  called  out  from  his  end  of  the 
table: 

My  dear  Mr.  Reach 

Will  you  pass  me  a  peach? 

To  which  the  gentleman  thus  addressed 
is  credited  with  the  reply : 

Not  from  your  PeachSry, 
Mr.  Makepeach  Thackeray. 

I  give  it  as  it  was  handed  down  to  me 
from  two  totally  distinct  sources,  of  which 
the  first  did  not  provide  Reach's  retort. 
I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  add  that, 
while  I  implicitly  believe  in  Thackeray's 
couplet,  I  "  hae  my  doots  "  about  Reach's 
rhyming  retort. 

Angus  Reach  was  never  on  the  Punch 
staff,  and  therefore  never  at  "  the  Punch 
table."  When  Albert  Smith  used  to  be 
a  regular  "  outside  contributor  "  to  Punch, 
there  were  in  those  days  many  informal 
convivial  meetings  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  regular  "  business 
dinners"  of  the  paper.  At  that  period 
there  was  still  a  clinging  to  "taverns," 
and  convivial  dinners  and  suppers  were 
less  the  exception  than  the  rule  ("  Rule's," 
by  the  way,  was  the  oyster  shop,  where 
also  they  would  congregate)  in  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Fleet  Street. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  came  in  with  a 
new  year,  but  without  a  date.  To  fix  it 
I  examine  an  article  headed  "  The  Panto- 
mimes." It  falls  foul  of  pantomime  as 
a  form  of  entertainment,  "  the  reign  "  of 
which  "is  evidently  at  an  end."  King 
Pantomime,  like  Charles  the  Second, 
must  apologise  to  the  public  for  being 
"  so  long  a-dying,"  for  this  announcement 
of  his  weak  state  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1847,  and  if  you  go  to  Drury 
Lane  in  1903  you  will  find  the  monarch 
very  much  alive,  with  a  more  gorgeous 
and  crowded  court  than  evei. 

I  fix  the  appearance  of  The  Man  in  the 
Moon  in  January  1847  because  the  one 
exception  made  by  T/ie  Moon's  dramatic 


critic  to  all  the  Christmas  pieces  that 
have  just  been  started  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Planches  "sparkling  burlesque  The 
Invisible  Prince,  at  the  Haymarket,  which 
will  certainly  outlive  all  the  others."  Now 
The  Invisible  Prince,  which  was  an  "  ex- 
travaganza," not  a  "  burlesque,"  was  "  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket,  December  26th, 
1846."  So  we  may  very  fairly  fix  the  date 
of  The  Man  in  the  Alooris  appearance  at 
January  1847,  as  in  1846  those  who  now 
enlisted  as  "  Minions  of  the  Moon  "  were 
co-operating  with  Punch's  artists  and 
writers.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  started 
with  a  folding-up  picture,  the  first  of  a 
series  entitled  "  Mr.  Crindle's  Rapid 
Career,"  by  H.  G.  Hine,  who  seems  to 
have  been  responsible,  in  the  first  volume, 
for  most  of  the  drawings.  The  hand  of 
the  French  caricaturist,  "  Cham  "  (Count 
Amadee  de  Noe),  is  easily  discernible. 

The  Man  in  t/ie  Moon  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  attacking  Punch,  as  might 
have  been  expected;  but  that  Albert 
Smith,  who  had  so  recently  dramatised 
The  Battle  of  Life,  should  have  attacked 
or  countenanced  an  attack  on  Dickens 
(not  personally,  but  his  work)  in  an 
amusingly  severe  article  headed  "An 
Inquest  on  the  late  Master  Paul  Dombey," 
seems  to  me  to  be  evidence  of  there  being 
at  this  time  "  strained  relations  "  between 
them. 

In  The  Man  in  the  Moon's  "  Noctes 
Northumbricnses,"  clearly  by  Shirley 
Brooks,  we  have  (vol.  i.  p.  258)  Shirley 
himself  represented  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Museum  Club  in  conversation  with 
Albert  Smith  and  Angus  Reach  discussing 
the  theatres  at  Easter,  the  drama  generally, 
and  their  own  pieces  in  particular !  The 
dialogue  ends  by  Albert  Smith  going  off 
to  hear  Puritani  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Angus  to  hear  the  same  opera  at  Lumley's 
(i.e.  Her  Majesty's).  It  was  Grisi  and 
Mario  v.  Jenny  Lind. 

In  the  third  volume  Albert  Smith  has 
dropped  out  of  the  editorship  of  The  Man 
in  the  Moon,  which  is  now  carried  on  by 
Angus  B.  Reach  alone.  There  is  the 
same  list  of  artists ;  Punch  is  still  the 
object  of  attack,  and  there  is  a  burlesque 
of  "  Dombey  and  Son  :  Part  the  best  and 
last,"  with  a  picture  by  some  one  signing 
with  a  complicated  u  W.  J."  which  so  re- 
sembles the  manner  of  the  real  illustrator 
of  Dickens's  "  Dombey  "  that  at  first  sight 
it  will  be  taken  for  "  Phiz's  "  (i.e.  Hablot 
K.  Browne's)  own  handiwork.     In  vol.  iv. 
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the  folding-picture  serial  is  continued, 
but  the  artist's  name  is  not,  as  heretofore, 
given  in  the  index.  Punch  is  still  attacked, 
less  virulently  than  at.  first,  and  Dickens's 
Christmas  book  The  Haunted  Man  is 
burlesqued.  And  this  brings  us,  therefore, 
to  the  Christ- 
mas of  1848, 
when  Th  e 
Haunted  Man 
was  published. 

Then  ap- 
pears the  an- 
nouncement 
that  The  Man 
in  the  Moon 
44  will  appear 
weekly.  The 
first  volume  of 
the  new  series 
to  b  e  put> 
1  i  s  h  e  d  on 
Saturday,  the 
9th  of  June, 
1849."  In 
this  fifth 
volume  Albert 
Smith  is  men- 
tioned as  "  our 
former  editor 
and  present 
right  good 
friend." 

Whether  it 
was  during  the  existence  of  The  Man 
in  the  Moon,  or  after  its  decease,  that 
Albert  Smith  started  T/ie  Month,  I 
cannot  precisely  determine.  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  only  one  copy  of  The 
Mont/i,  in  which  Leech  did  a  few  illus- 
trations for  a  story  by  Albert  Smith. 
This  story  was  stopped  in  mid  career, 
disappearing  with  The  Month  itself.  From 
the  fact  of  Leech  having  furnished  such 
drawings,  I  suppose  the  old  enmity  had 
come  to  an  end  and  that  Albert  Smith 
was  on  fairly  friendly  terms  with  Mark 
Lemon  and  the  Punch  staff ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  have  been  that  with  the  illness  of 
Angus  B.  Reach,  when  so  many  literary 
men  and  artists  clubbed  together  to 
assist  him,  the  anti-Punch  mania  lost  the 


hold  it  had  on  Albert  Smith  and  his 
allies,  and  that  all  helped  in  a  work  of 
charity.  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  so ; 
it  is  only  a  surmise.  At  all  events  The 
Man  in  the  Afoon  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  Mr.  Punch  was  going  on  better  than 

ever,      neither 


THE  SAILOR  KING. 
Suggested  Improvements  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
From  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 


jubilant  nor 
offensi  vel  y 
triumphant. 
When  Albert 
Smith  started 
The  Month 
on  his  own 
account  he, 
whether  wit- 
tingly or  with- 
o  u  t  malice* 
prepense,  ap- 
propriated a 
title  which  had 
been  used  by 
Gilbert  Abbott 
k  Beckett  when 
editing  a  pub- 
lication en- 
titled The 
Almanack  of 
t/ie  Month :  a 
Review  of 
Every  t  h  ing 
and  Everybody . 
publistied  at 
the  Punch 
office,  85,  Fleet  Street,  in  1846.  In  this 
amusing  little  Almanack  many  of  the 
articles  are  signed  by  Percival  Leigh, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Angus  B.  Reach,  Horace 
Mayhew,  Mark  Lemon,  Gilbert  A. 
a  Beckett,  and  "A.  W."  (Willes  ?).  The 
illustrations  were  by  Dicky  Doyle  at 
his  very  best. 

Of  these  contributors,  Leigh,  Mayhew, 
Lemon,  and  a  Beckett  were  on  the  staff 
of  Punch ;  Shirley  Brooks  and  Angus  B. 
Reach  were  not,  in  this  restricted  sense, 
"Punch  men,"  but,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  they  were  at  this  time  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  those  against  whom, 
subsequently,  under  the  leadership  of 
Albert  Smith,  they  were  going  to  fight 
d  outrancc. 
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MASTER    WORKERS. 
"SHALL    WE    LIVE    AGAIN?" 

///.     MR.   FRANK  PODMORE  AND  PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH. 

BY   HAROLD  BEGBIE. 

There  is  a  rationalist  criticism  which  examines  everything  from  the  lofty  height  of  its  own 
conceit,  rejecting  all  that  does  not  happen  to  have  an  obvious  reason  and  an  immediate  justification. 
And  there  is  a  scientific  or  historic  criticism  which  is  full  of  caution  and  of  reverence,  which  recognises 
that  for  all  phenomena  which  have  appeared  in  the  world  there  must  be  a  justification  of  some 
sort,  and  that  what  has  been  nobly  thought  and  strongly  felt  in  the  past  is  almost  sure  10  have 
roots  going  down  to  what  is  best  and  most  durable  in  man. — Professor  Percy  Gardner. 


THE  last  article  in  this  series  led 
up  to  the  most  fascinating  and 
bewildering  of  all  subjects  en- 
gaging the  energies  of  men.  Sir  William 
Crookes  suggested  things,  rather  than  said 
them ;  and  I  was  conscious  in  writing  the 
article  of  that  sense  of  disappointment 
which  must,  I  fear,  have  been  the  sad 
experience  of  tbe  majority  of  those  who 
read  the  paper.  Professor  Crookes,  like 
Nature,  half  revealed  and  half  concealed 
the  truth  within.  We  stood  on  the 
physical  plane  .with  eyes  set  upon  the 
spiritual,  as  men  may  stand  on  the  earth 
looking  up  to  the  stars ;  we  could  speak 
about  it,  we  could  suggest  the  possibility 
of  an  ultimate  communion,  we  could  even 
hint  at  the  manner  in  which  communica- 
tion might  be  brought  about ;  but  there 
was  no  clear  word,  no  distinct  and 
emphatic  decisicn,  no  vigorous  yes  or  no. 
The  star  was  there,  but  we  ourselves  were 
pinned  to  the  earth. 

I  was  encouraged  by  a  numt>er  of  my 
friends  in  whose  company  I  met  Sir 
William  Crookes  shortly  after  the  writing 
of  the  last  article — and,  indeed,  by  Sir 
William  himself — to  pursue  the  subject 
in  another  direction.  Professor  Crookes 
was  infinitely  more  suggestive  on  this 
occasion  (he  knew  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  notebook),  throwing  out 
such  glorious  ideas  as  filled  us  all  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  psychical 
research.  And  so  I  went,  thus  encouraged, 
to  the  author  of  "  Modern  Spiritualism," 
to  obtain  definite  knowledge  on  the 
subject  which  Professor  Crookes  had 
adumbrated  rather  than  discussed,  and 
to  learn  as  exactly  as  possible  the  point 
at  which  modern  inquiry  in  this  region 
now  stands^ 


&1 


For  some  years  Mr.  Frank  Pod  more 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  more 
credulous  members  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society.  If  the  supernatural 
is  laid  by  its  supernatural  heels,  nothing 
will  convince  him  of  its  supersensuous 
reality  till  he  has  set  it  up  in  the  witness- 
box  and  subjected  it  to  such  a  cross- 
examination  as  would  shake  the  evidence 
of  a  police-constable.  If  there  is  the 
smallest  excuse  for  believing  the  super- 
natural to  be  natural,  Mr.  Podmorc 
seizes  upon  that  point,  holds  it  tightly 
in  his  two  hands,  and  so  escapes  gladly 
and  triumphantly  from  the  antipathetic 
supernormal.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
the  only  member  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  who  is  so  informed  with  the 
critical  faculty,  nor  do  I  set  him  up 
as  the  most  distinguished  representative 
of  psychical  inquiry  in  a  body  which 
numbers  among  its  members  such  men  as 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
Professor  William  James,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Dr.  Milne  Bramwell  and  Lord  Rayleigh. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Podmore  was  unwilling  at 
first  to  accept  my  proposal  that  he 
should  talk  to  me  about  this  matter,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  assume  a  right  of 
spokesmanship  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  At  most  he  could  claim,  he  ex- 
plained, the  position  of  sceptic-in-chief  to 
the  Psychical  Research  Society ;  his  posi- 
tive contributions  to  the  long  course  of 
experimental  research  carried  on  by  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  in  1882  were 
insignificant  compared  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  his  colleagues,  Dr. 
R.  Hodgson,  Professor  W.  T.  Barrett,  and 
that  distinguished  trinity  of  Cambridge 
men,  the  last  of  whom  joined  the 
majority  just    two    years   ago — Edmund 
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Gurney,  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  Frederic 
Myers.  It  was  only  after  my  assurance 
that  I  would  make  his  position  plain 
that  he  yielded  to  my  request  and 
talked  freely  about  his  work  in  psychical 
research. 

This  work  has  been  entirely  destructive, 
and  his  last  two  volumes  are  declared 
by  some  to  be  the  ultimate  word  on  the 
subject  of  spiritualism.  Certainly  no  one 
has  written  the  history  of  spiritualism  in 
so  luminous  a  manner ;  and  it  is  by  this 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  inquiry, 
and  its  singularly  judicial  character,  that 
I  justify  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Podmore 
among  the  master-workers  of  the  modern 
world.  For  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  educated  men  that  psychical 
inquiry  is  a  noble  and  a  worthy  branch  of 
science,  and  some  even  go  further  and 
declare  that  in  no  other  sphere  of  the  intel- 
lect is  man  likely  to  come  upon  the  nexus 
which  will  ultimately  make  a  unity  of 
religion,  science,  and  philosophy.  To  most 
of  us  it  is,  at  any  rate,  by  far  the  most 
enchanting  of  all  intellectual  efforts,  and  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  a  great  number  of 
men  engaged  in  this  work  approve  of  my 
selection  of  Mr.  Podmore  as  its  spokesman 
0:1  this  occasion. 

Let  me  begin  the  subject  by  an  analogy 
which  Mr.  Podmore  has  adapted  from  a 
figure  of  Frederic  Myers.  The  brain  of 
man  is  like  a  room  in  a  factory :  from 
wall  to  wall  is  the  movement  of  machinery 
— every  wheel,  every  bolt,  every  screw, 
every  crank,  playing  its  part  in  the  general 
labour :  and,  it  is  important  to  note,  some 
of  the  machinery  is  of  an  ancient  date, 
while  other  parts  of  it  are  comparatively 
new.  Above  this  jumble  of  moving  wheels, 
this  rhythmic  movement  of  the  whole 
machine,  hangs  from  the  ceiling  a  single 
lamp,  illuminating  but  a  tiny  area  of  the 
room ;  on  some  of  the  wheels  it  casts  a 
bright  light,  on  others  only  a  ghostly 
glimmer,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
sounding  chamber  is  left  in  outer  darkness. 
This  little  lamp  is  Consciousness. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  we 
are  ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  greater  part 
of  our  organic  life,  but  of  an  enormous  area 
of  our  psychic  life,  and  even  of  our  purely 
intellectual  faculties.  The  brain  in  this 
huge  area  is  at  work,  steadily  and  relent- 
lessly moulding  our  character,  steadily 
and  relentlessly  controlling  our  destinies, 
— but  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  we  know 
nothing  about  it,  the  majority  of  us  are 


even  unaware  of  its  existence.  It  is  the 
realisation  of  this  tremendous  fact  which 
has  produced  the  caution  and  reverence 
of  modern  scientific  criticism.  It  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  statement  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  "the  highest  science 
and  the  truest  theology  must  ultimately 
be  mutually  consistent."  It  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  complete  rejection  of 
the  laborious  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  because,  as  one 
writer  puts  it,  "throughout  the  whole 
inquiry  it  is  presupposed  that  the  normal 
experience  of  the  average  man  in  this 
every-day  world  is  the  canon  whereby  we 
can  infallibly  mark  out  the  limits  of 
possibility  of  the  credible  happening 
throughout  the  centuries.  Science  is 
beginning  to  fight  shy  of  that  word 
"  normal."  It  is  a  beast  of  a  word.  It 
is  the  sluggish  man's  excuse  for  his 
paralysing  conservatism,  the  base  on 
which  he  erects  his  gloomy  gospel  of 
obscurantism.  Who  will  be  rash  enough  to 
define  that  smug  and  vacant  term  ?  There 
is  no  normality,  as  there  is  no  finality, 
in  man's  experience.  The  limited  energy 
of  our  consciousness  produces  the  illusion 
of  normality,  but  in  truth  it  has  no 
existence ;  and  every  fresh  discovery  of 
science  opens  a  gate  into  the  asphodel 
meadows  of  the  infinite.  "  For  we  know 
in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

Now  the  work  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  as  Mr.  Podmore  conceives  it, 
is  to  swing  the  little  hanging  lamp  of 
Consciousness  till  its  rays  explore  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  labouring-room. 
Bit  by  bit,  for — so  far  as  we  can  judge — 
the  energy  of  consciousness  is  not  illimit- 
able; bit  by  bit,  till  we  have  learned  at 
least  something  more  of  the  influence  and 
functions  of  the  brain.  The  hypnotic 
trance,  visions  in  the  crystal,  the  study  of 
automatic  processes,  all  these  shift,  if 
only  by  a  little,  the  focus  of  light.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
extend  the  illumination  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  activities  of  the  Ego ;  it  may 
be  that  our  very  mortality  lies  in  this 
feeble  range  of  consciousness,  and  that 
we  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  in  the 
sublimest  oblivion  of  ourselves ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  attempt  the  extension  of  that 
consciousness,  and,  as  the  lamp  swings, 
is    not   fixed   rigidly   to   the    roof,    it    is 
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justifiable  for  the  most  devout  Christian 
to  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  purposes  of 
God  that  we  should  make  the  attempt. 
At  present  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  any 
man  to  know  himself.  Consider  what 
that  means. 

With  this  great  tract  of  intelligence 
unexplored  in  man,  it  is  unphilosophical 
in  the  highest  degree  to  make  use  of 
any  such  term  as  "  supernatural "  or 
"  miraculous."  And,  by  the  same  token, 
it  is  possible  to  escape  from  every 
manifestation  of  spiritual  existence  with 
the  excuse  that  it  is  probably  cerebral. 
"  We  cannot  tell ;  it  may  be  a  message 
from  the  dead,  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  some  unguessed  activity  of  the 
subliminal  consciousness."  So  argue  the 
agnostics  among  the  psychical  inquirers. 
And  who  can  gainsay  them  ? 

Mr.  Podmore's  present  position  is  this. 
Evidence  for  messages  from  the  dead  is 
bad.  We  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  spirit  world.  And — all  the  known 
phenomena  of  spiritualism  are  explicable 
on  physical  grounds.  He  has  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  after  the  most  exhaustive 
inquiry,  after  a  prolonged  and  unbiassed 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  for  occult 
phenomena ;  but  while  he  thus  destroys 
the  mystery  of  spiritualism,  he  finds 
himself  face  to  face — as  I  shall  show  later 
on — with  a  psychological  mystery  whose 
exploration  will  tend  to  revolutionise  our 
ideas  on  ethics,  education,  and  therapeutics. 

Let  me  tell  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Podmore's 
inquiry  into  spiritualism.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  charlatan 
of  the  worst  description  :  he  had  seen  the 
mystery  of  spirit-writing  on  '  locked -up 
slates  exposed  as  a  conjuring  trick ;  he 
had  discovered  many  of  the  dodges  of 
mediums,  and  had  easily  seen  through 
the  hocus-pocus  of  the  spiritualistic  stance. 
Practically  all  the  ghostly  mystery  of 
spiritualism  proved  on  examination  to  be 
either  imposture  or  unconscious  self- 
deception.  Apparitions  from  the  dead, 
and  the  more  striking  instances  of  clair- 
voyance, were  solved  on  the  theory  of 
brain-waves.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
the  psychical  inquirer,  save  the  maintenance 
of  an  open  mind  for  the  patient  examina- 
tion of  any  further  development  in  occult 
phenomena. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Podm ore's 
conclusion  was  shaken  by  the  extraordinary 
mediumship  of  an  American  lady,  the 
famous  Mrs.  Piper.*  This  woman  had 
displayed  such  unusual  powers,  had 
manifested  in  trance  the  possession 
of  such  abnormal  faculties,  that  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Professor  William 
James,  determined  to  take  her  into  its 
employment,  not  only  to  guard  her 
from  the  demoralisation  of  the  paid 
s&mce,  but  to  keep  her  under  the  closest 
observation  by  qualified  men  of  science. 
She  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Society,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Frederic  Myers,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Leaf,  displayed  such  marvellous 
knowledge  of  hidden  things  that  they 
were  as  satisfied  as  Professor  James  of 
her  supernatural  powers.  There  were 
two  theories  of  her  seemingly  miraculous 
faculties.  Dr.  Leaf  held  that  the  spirit 
which  spoke  through  Mrs.  Piper  in  trance 
was  probably  her  secondary  personality, 
the  supernormal  phenomena  being  explic- 
able on  the  hypothesis  of  thought-trans- 
ference from  the  sitters.  Lodge,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  the  knowledge 
was  too  intimate  to  be  explained  by 
thought-transference,  and  held  to  the 
hypothesis  of  telepathy  from  distant 
persons,  if  that  were  in  any  way  possible, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  telepathy  from 
deceased  persons — telepathy  of  some 
kind  as  distinct  from  any  conceivable 
method  of  extracting  information  from 
persons  present  at  the  sitting.  Thus  the 
matter  stood  when  Mrs.  Piper  returned 
to  her  home.  After  some  little  time  Dr. 
Richard  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  and 
brilliant  member  of  the  Society,  was 
despatched  to  America  to  study  this 
woman  over  a  prolonged  period,  and  to 
make  reports  of  his  observations.  From 
the  very  first  Mrs.  Piper  manifested  her 
unusual  powers,  telling  complete  strangers 
— introduced  to  her,  in  every  case,  under 
assumed  names — the  most  intimate  facts 
about  themselves  and  their  past,  which, 
it  seemed,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
her  to  have  learned  in  any  ordinary 
or  natural  fashion.  But  this,  after  all, 
was  what  the  other  mediums  had  done, 
even  if  less  successfully,  from   the  very 


*  Mrs.  Piper,  it  must  be  said,  has  expressed  her  own  belief  that  her  trance-revelations  are  due 
to  thought-transference,  and  not  to  spirits  at  all.  (She  has  never  confessed  trickery,  as  some 
suppose!)  As  for  this  statement,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Piper  is  unconscious  in  trance, 
and  can  therefore  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
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outset  of  psychical  research ;  and  since 
so  many  of  them  had  proved  to  be 
charlatans,  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Piper  on  further 
inquiry  would  prove  to  be — in  plain  words 
— merely  a  very  adroit  humbug.  Then 
occurred  the  extraordinary  story  of 
"  George  Pelham,"  which  made  a  profound 
inpression  on  Professor  William  James, 
and  induced  Mr.  Podmore  to  reconsider 
his  conclusions. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  George  Pelham 
runson  these  lines.  A  young  and  promising 
littirateur^  who  played  at  law  and  dabbled 
in  psychical  research,  George  Pelham  was 
a  popular  figure  in  a  certain  intellectual 
circle  of  American  society.  He  became 
a  sympathetic  friend  of  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson.  But  some  little  time  after  the 
ripening  of  this  intellectual  friendship 
he  died  in  tragic  circumstances  while  his 
promise  was  in  the  bud, — reminding  one 
a  little  of  the  fate  of  the  ever-to-be- 
deplored  "J.  K.  S."  or  George  Steevens. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  he  and  Dr. 
Hodgson  had  one  night  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  future  life,  Pelham  main- 
taining, on  a  fundamental  philosophic 
theory  which  they  both  accepted,  that  a 
future  life  was  not  only  incredible,  but 
inconceivable ;  while  Dr.  Hodgson  main- 
tained that  while  a  continued  existence 
was  incredible,  it  was  at  least  conceivable. 
This  serious  discussion  ended,  as  such 
discussions  invariably  do  end  among 
healthy-minded  men,  in  light-hearted 
banter.  Pelham  said  that  if  he  died  first 
and  found  himself  "  still  existing "  he 
would  "  make  things  lively  "  in  the  effort 
to  reveal  the  big  and  cheerful  fact  of  his 
continued  existence  to  his  unfortunate 
friend  still  in  the  flesh. 

Well,  some  time  after  his  death,  "  Dr. 
Phinuit,"  the  spirit  who  claimed  to  control 
Mrs.  Piper  in  trance,  announced  that 
another  spirit,  one  George  Pelham,  wished 
to  make  a  communication  ;  and  from  that 
time  began  the  manifestations  of  the  dead 
George  Pelham  which  remain  the  most 
fascinating,  bewildering,  and  dramatic  of 
all  the  records  belonging  to  the  Psychical 
Research  Society.  I  must  refer  the 
reader  for  a  full  report  of  this  entrancing 
story  to  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  33  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  contenting 
myself  with  the  most  hurried  generalisation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article.  George 
Pelham,  then,  announced  to  Dr.  Hodgson 
that  he  was  still  living,  reminded  him  of 


his  promise  to  return,  and  told  in  his 
usual  high  spirits  how  he  could  have 
danced  with  delight  when  he  woke  up 
from  the  momentary  darkness  of  death 
to  the  fair  light  of  continued  existence. 
Then  he  related  exactly  how  his  father 
and  mother  had  behaved  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  even  to  the  placing  of  a  bunch 
of  violets  on  his  dead  body,  and  begged 
that  they  should  be  brought  to  hear  him 
tell  through  the  organism  of  Mrs.  Piper 
that  he  was  happy  and  well.  It  was  all 
very  like  a  wireless  message  from  a  son 
in  a  far  country  to  his  parents  at  home. 
The  sittings  were  continued  over  many 
months,  George  Pelham  sometimes  speak- 
ing through  Dr.  Phinuit,  sometimes 
writing  his  messages,  and  sometimes 
speaking  himself.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
at  this  point,  that  on  some  occasions 
Dr.  Phinuit  would  be  discussing  the 
stenographic  report  of  a  previous  inter- 
view, while  George  Pelham  wrote  his 
intimate  messages  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Piper's  hands,  and  a  different  control 
utilised  the  other  hand.  Throughout 
these  sittings  George  Pelham  recognised 
friends,  discussed  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  made  various  little  dispositions 
of  his  property.  Here  and  there  he 
failed  to  name  an  acquaintance;  here 
and  there  he  gave  a  wrong  answer  to  a 
question  ;  and  here  and  there  he  displayed 
an  almost  astonishing  ignorance  of  his 
earthly  existence.  But  these  mistakes 
were  so  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
intimacy  of  knowledge  displayed,  that  his 
mother  became  convinced  it  was  her  son 
who  spoke-  to  her,  the  father  reluctantly 
(as  Pelham  had  prophesied)  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  and  Dr.  Richard  Hodg- 
son— a  man  of  singularly  clear  judgment — 
announced  himself  as  satisfied  that  the 
manifesting  spirit  was  in  very  truth  his 
dead  friend. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Podmore  that  he 
himself  was  being  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  the  convincing  character 
of  the  evidence.  But  he  took  counsel 
with  himself,  and  considered  that  if  the 
vast  majority  of  mediums  had  been 
proved  charlatans  or  the  dupes  of  their 
own  delusions,  the  probable  inference  was 
that  Mrs.  Piper  would  be  ultimately  found 
in  the  same  category.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  find  rest  for  his  soul  in  this 
ready-made  solution,  and  so  he  determined 
to  make  a  prolonged  and  analytical 
examination    of   all  occult    phenomena, 
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in  the  conviction  that  the  result  would 
be  a  verdict  of  "  Not  proven "  for  the 
claims  of  Mrs.  Piper.  And  this  was  the 
genesis  of  these  new  masterly  volumes 
44  Modern  Spiritualism." 

Mr.  Podmore's  conclusion  is,  briefly, 
that  all  supernormal  manifestations  have 
their  origin  in  the  subconsciousness,  the 
"hidden  self,"  as  Professor  James  calls 
it,  or  the  "  subliminal  consciousness,"  as 
Myers  termed  it.  It  is  not  spirits  who 
appear  and  converse  with  mortals,  but 
the  subconscious  self — that  vast  area  of 
the  brain  to  which  psychologists  are  now 
looking  for  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of 
existence.  In  my  next  article,  which  will 
deal  with  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell's  investi- 
gations into  hypnotism,  I  shall  be  able  to 
present  the  reader  with  some  very  remark- 
able discoveries  in  this  realm  of  inquiry ; 
for  the  present  I  must  only  hint  that  Dr. 
Bramwell — who,  to  the  credit  of  British 
science,  is  now  regarded  as  a  master  of  his 
subject  both  in  France  and  Germany  * — 
is  firmly  convinced  that  the  subconscious- 
ness, which  becomes  active  in  trance,  is 
responsible  for  all  the  phenomena  which 
point  to  the  communication  or  the 
manifestation  of  spiritual  beings.  This 
hint  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Podmore's  conclusion  is  fully  justified 
by  an  eminent  authority  on  the  psycho- 
logical activities  of  the  subconscious  mind, 
one  whose  researches  have  been  entirely 
restricted  to  the  less  romantic  field  of 
physiology.  "  Mrs.  Piper,"  says  our  critic, 
"  would  be  a  much  more  convincing 
apparition  if  she  could  have  come  to  us 
out  of  the  blue,  instead  of  trailing  behind 
her  a  nebulous  ancestry  of  magnetic 
somnambules,  witch-ridden  children,  and 
ecstatic  nuns."  Thus  at  the  end  of  his 
historical  survey  of  spiritualism,  Mr.  Pod- 
more  dismisses  "  Dr.  Phinuit "  and 
"George  Pelham,"  and  leaves  us  with  the 
mystery  of  Mrs.  Piper's  subconscious  self. 
But  he  tells  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  he 
may  be  wrong.  Dr.  Hyslop,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University 
in  New  York,  who  has  also  examined  the 
problem  of  George  Pelham,  declares  as 
his  verdict  that  "the  explanation  which 
best  fits  the  facts,  and  the  only  explanation 
so  far  adduced  which  fits  them  all,  is  that 
of  spirit  communication."  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say,  with  all  due  humility,  that 


after  a  somewhat  laborious  inquiry,  and 
after  many  conversations  on  this  subject 
with  men  on  whose  sound  judgments  I 
am  accustomed  to  rely—  legal  minds  and 
philosophic  minds — I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Podmore's  explanation 
is  one  whit  more  convincing  than  Dr. 
Hodgson's  or  Professor  Hyslop's.  One 
can  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  his  dialectic, 
admire  the  calm  and  judicial  character  of 
his  investigation,  even  find  oneself  beaten 
out  of  the  field  by  the  relentless  sweep  of 
his  logic, — but  afterwards  the  conviction 
will  return  that  he  has  only  destroyed  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  that  the  mystery 
as  a  whole  remains  intact,  and  that,  in 
Professor  Hyslop's  words,  the  only  ex- 
planation which  fits  all  the  facts  is  that  of 
spirit  communication. 

But  Mr.  Podmorc  would  approve  this 
attitude  of  mind  as  much  as  the  least 
well-balanced  of  psychical  enthusiasts. 
While  he  destroys,  he  preaches  against 
"the  superstition  of  incredulity,"  and 
confesses  himself  willing* and  eager  to 
investigate  calmly  and  reverently  any  fresh 
manifestation  of  occult  phenomena.  Sir 
William  Crookes  told  me  that  to  some  of 
the  brethren  he  is  the  Paul  of  Psychical 
Research,  at  this  time  grievously  afflicting 
the  Church,  but  some  day  to  be  its  most 
powerful  and  strenuous  apostle.  Mr. 
Podmore  smiles  at  the  description.  Of 
his  own  faith,  of  course,  he  will  not 
speak ;  but  he  declares  boldly  and  before 
men  that  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
science  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  communication  from  the  spirit 
world,  and  that  there  is  even  "  very  little 
historical  testimony  to  the  transmission  of 
thought  and  clairvoyance."  Before  the 
reader  dismisses  this  negative  criticism  as 
disappointing,  worthless,  and  unsubstantial, 
I  would  beg  of  him  to  read  the  article  in 
the  next  number  which  will  deal  with  the 
tremendous  potentialities  of  man's  second 
personality.  In  this  place  our  business 
is  with  Mr.  Podmore  and  spiritual 
phenomena ;  we  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  his  destructive  criticisms  of  theosophy, 
spiritualism  and  kindred  superstitions, 
and  we  cannot  proceed  further  in  the 
subject  of  psychology  than  to  hint  at  his 
faith  in  the  ultimate  demonstration  of 
subconscious  mind  as  the  fons  et  origo  of 


*  Although  England  is  supposed  to  lie  far  behind  these  countries  in  hypnotic  research,  Dr. 
Bramwell  has  lieen  invited  to  write  the  article  on  Hypnotism  for  Professor  Richet's  "  Dictionnaire 
de  Physiologic" 
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all  which  now  appears  to  us  as  mysterious 
and  supernatural. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Podmore  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  evidence 
purporting  to  demonstrate  a  future  life. 
From  the  scientific  aspect — quite  apart 
from  religious  faith  or  psychological  con- 
viction— he  holds  that  there  is  no  shred 
of  evidence  to  justify  the  enormous 
assumption  that  we  continue  after  death. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  he  holds, 
which  can  persuade  man  that  spiritual 
communication  has  ever  been  achieved 
in  the  world's  history.  Spirit-rapping, 
writing  on  slates,  the  conjuring  tricks  of 
Madame  Blavatsky— all  the  astonishing 
cleverness  of  the  seance,  are  subjected  to 
his  relentless  analysis  and  condemned 
as  vulgar  jugglery.  But  when  he  has 
demolished  this  pack  of  cards,  and  the 
insistent  question  of  humanity  comes 
back,  "  Shall  we  live  again  ?  "  he  answers, 
from  the  position  of  science,  that  psychical 
research,  which  has  destroyed  so  much, 
has  revealed  af  least  a  possible  channel 
for  seeking  the  answer  to  that  hungry 
question.  Like  Sir  William  Crookes,  he 
looks  to  an  investigation  of  telepathy,  or 
thought-transference,  to  provide  men  with 
a  new  outlook  upon  the  mystery  of  life. 

"  If  thought,"  he  says,  "can  influence 
thought,  untrammelled  by  the  clumsy 
machinery  of  sense-organs  and  ethereal 
undulations,  still  more  if  the  human  soul 
can  transcend  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  can  see  the  distant  and  foresee  the 
future,  then  assuredly  the  soul  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  function  of  the 
bodily  machinery ;  it  must  be  independent 
and  gifted  with  a  life  of  its  own.  To 
prove  so  much  would  not  be,  indeed,  to 
establish  the  continued  existence  of  the 
soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body; 
but  it  would  assuredly  constitute  a  strong 
presumption  of  such  continued  existence. 
And  more  than  this,  it  would  defeat  the 
deadliest  argument  founded  on  the  ap- 
parent interdependence  and  inseparability, 
in  all  their  hitherto-known  manifestations, 
of  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man.  The 
ring  fence  which  hems  us  in  would  be 
broken  through,  and  a  straight  way  opened 
into  a  universe  transcending  the  universe 
of  matter." 

But  this  high  hope,  he  insists,  is  only 
a  hope,  a  consummation  to  be  desired, 
a  stimulus  to  be  kepi  in  mind, — not  a 
foundation  for  faith.  The  evidence  for 
precognition  is  imperfect,  and  even  the 


evidence  for  telepathy  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  for  the  establishment  of  any 
definite  thesis.  Sir  William  Crookes, 
standing  on  the  physical  plane,  refusing 
to  leave  the  physical  plane,  told  us  that 
there  was  no  justification  in  physical 
science  for  faith  in  supernatural  mani- 
festations. And  Mr.  Podmore,  standing 
on  the  psychical  plane,  after  many  years  of 
searching  inquiry  into  the  supernatural, 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  support- 
ing the  theory  that  the  dead  have  returned 
to  earth,  or  that  mortal  man  has  ever 
spoken  across  the  narrow  stream  which 
separates  the  crumbling  marge  of  mortality 
from  the  boundless  universe  of  infinity. 
We  are  in  this  respect  very  much  as  we 
were  a  thousand  years  ago  :  the  Sphinx 
still  smiles  and  is  silent ;  the  litanies  of 
man's  travail  have  availed  nothing  to 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  grave;  death 
still  holds  his  secret,  and  only  the  faithful 
can  find  balm  for  the  sharpness  of  his 
wounds. 

And  yet  it  seems  justifiable  to  hope 
that  although — 

....  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

Psychical  research  may  have  nothing 
to  tell  us,  physical  science  may  be  dumb  ; 
but  for  a  weary  and  suffering  humanity 
there  is  at  least  a  hope  that  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  problem  of  existence 
is  coming  upon  the  earth.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  probability  that  a  sudden 
effulgence  of  spiritual  glory  will  illuminate 
the  dark  recesses  of  life,  chasing  the  great 
cold  shadows  of  death,  sickness,  and  pain 
from  the  path  of  mortality :  God  has  never 
moved  in  this  way  across  our  little  world  ; 
but  there  is  a  hope,  a  wide  hope,  that 
slowly  and  silently  a  deeper  consciousness 
is  dawning  over  the  earth,  and  that  some 
day  we  may  awake  without  surprise  to 
find  the  lips  of  the  Sphinx  unlocked. 
Not  the  sudden  sweep  of  a  great  light, 
or  the  rush  of  luminous  angels  above  the 
earth, — but  a  freer  swing  of  the  little 
white  lamp  which  hangs  above  the  toiling 
brain  of  mortality. 

Let  us,  however,  admit  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  such  men  as  Frederic  Myers, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Barrett,  and 
Mr.  Podmore.  They  have  not  only 
"  kept  their  heads "  in  a  whispering 
atmosphere  mysterious  enough  to  obsess 
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the  imagination  with  the  most  dangerous 
delusions,  they  have  not  only  clung  to 
natural  interpretations  of  phenomena 
whose  simplest  and  most  adequate  solu- 
tion, in  Mr.  Podmore 's  own  words,  appears 
to  be  the  existence  of  supersensuous 
agencies  ;  but  they  have  destroyed  a  mass 
of  the  grossest  superstitions,  they  have 
exposed  the  impostures  of  the  more  subtle 
and  insinuating,  and  they  have  adminis- 
tered to  every  form  of  spiritualistic 
quackery  a  condemnation  from  which 
there  is  neither  appeal  nor  escape.  And 
does  the  reader  realise  how  necessary 
such  work  is,  even  in  our  modern  day  of 
noisy  materialism  ?  Naiuram  expellas 
furca,  tamen  usque  recurret.  Old  Horace 
knew  humanity  !  Every  day  the  rooms 
of  the  palmist  and  the  crystal-gazer  are 
thronged  by  silly  women  of  fashion,  and 
every  day  the  tattered  fortune-teller 
peregrinates  the  slums  with  promise  of 
a  longer  life.  At  all  points  of  civilisation 
superstition  is  ministering  to  the  univer- 
sal desire  of  humanity  to  escape  from 
its  cramping  limitations.  And  it  is  only 
by  spreading  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  such  a  notable  body  as  the 
Society  of  Psychical  Research  that  we 
can  hope  to  deliver  the  silly  and  the  super- 
stitious from  the  wicked  impostors  who 
prey  upon  their  credulity.  The  de- 
structive work  of  the  Society  deserves  the 
highest  praise,  and  calls  for  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  the 
public.  The  State  has  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  tolerating  the  innumerable 
charlatans  who  boldly  advertise  them- 
selves in  the  daily  press,  and  the  public 
might  do  more  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past  to  make  known  the  healthy  results 
of  psychical  inquiry.  It  is  actually  be- 
lieved by  certain  good  and  apparently 
intelligent  people  that  spiritualism  is  a 
work  of  the  devil,  and  that  to  inquire  into 
or  even  to  talk  about  it  is  to  dishonour 
God.  But  the  more  the  public  knows 
about  the  Psychical  Research  Society  the 
more  it  will  appreciate  its  work,  and 
the  more  it  will  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  is  as  much  a  science  of  psychics  as 
of  arithmetic  or  geology.  From  alchemy 
came  chemistry,  and  from  astrology  came 
astronomy.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
from  ghosts,  witchcraft,  and  spirit-rappings 
may  eventually  emerge  a  science  of  the 
soul  which  is  at  unity  with  all  that  is 
purest  and  most  spiritual  in  Christianity.  - 
In  conclusion   of  this   paper,   and   as 


a  preface  to  the  next,  I  will  advert  in 
general  terms  to  the  physiological  mystery 
whose  exploration,  as  was  said  above,  will 
tend  to  revolutionise  our  ideas  on  ethics, 
education,  and  therapeutics. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  pheno- 
mena investigated  by  the  Society  is  what 
we  call  the  apparitions  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  a  case  which  came 
recently  to  my  knowledge,  a  relation  of 
a  soldier  killed  in  South  Africa  believed 
herself  to  be  possessed  by  the  dead  man, 
and  gave  a  full  and  graphic  description  of 
his  death  and  the  manner  of  the  spiritual 
world  into  which  he  passed  without  pain 
or  surprise.  Three  weeks  later  the  mails 
substantiated  in  every  detail  the  description 
of  the  manner  of  his  dying  at  the  very 
time  when  the  relative  in  England  believed 
herself  to  be  possessed  by  the  dead  man. 
This  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  spirit  in  very  truth  did  manifest  itself; 
but  Mr.  Podmore,  when  I  told  him  the 
story,  could  only  say  that  there  was 
another  and  a  more  plausible  explanation. 
It  was  not  the  dead  man,  he  thinks,  who 
visited  his  home,  but  the  dying  man ;  and 
he  relates  a  story  which  certainly  justifies 
this  explanation.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
in  the  year  1887,  an  Eton  master  was 
walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrays- 
bury,  when  he  suddenly  fancied  himself 
to  be  standing  in  a  crowd  of  people  in 
Windsor,  waiting  for_  the  Queen  to  pass. 
In  a  moment  the  royal  carriage  arrived, 
and  instantly  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  looking  round  saw  a  man 
struggling  in  the  clutches  of  the  infuriated 
crowd.  On  investigating  the  matter,  the 
schoolmaster  found  that  such  an  attempt 
at  assassination  did  take  place  on  that 
day,  at  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  scene  in  his  vision,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  the  vision  preceded  the 
actual  event  by  something  like  thiee- 
quarters  of  an  hour!  As  Mr.  Podmore 
points  out,  trie  scene  was  probably  evoked 
by  an  impulse  received  from  the  would-be 
regicide,  excited  by  his  delirious  imagin- 
ings of  his  project  and  its  probable  con- 
sequences to  himself.  Again,  a  clergyman 
in  the  South  of  England  determined  to 
appear  to  a  friend,  and  one  night  he  fell 
asleep  with  this  intention  rigidly  held 
by  his  consciousness.  At  3.40  in  the 
morning  he  woke  from  a  vivid  dream  of 
his  friend,  convinced  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  at  three  o'clock    the    friend    awoke 
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suddenly,  and  experienced  a  restless  and 
an  unaccountable  longing  to  go  down- 
stairs. On  returning  to  his  room  he 
beheld  his  friend  the  clergyman  standing 
under  a  large  window,  "  dressed  in  his 
usual  style,  and  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  that  I  have  noticed  when  he  has 
been  looking  very  earnestly  at  anything." 

Such  stories  as  these,  well  authenticated 
and  subjected  to  a  most  searching  exami- 
nation, are  common  enough  in  psychical 
research.  But  if  the  explanation  is  not 
ghostly,  is  not  supernatural,  surely  it  is 
suggestive  of  latent  powers  in  mankind 
which  will  reveal  the  universe  to  us  in  a 
new  light.  If  there  is  in  the  brain  of 
man  a  consciousness,  active  and  intelligent, 
which  can  manifest  itself  in  moments  of 
tremendous  stress  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  waking  consciousness ;  and  if — as 
I  shall  prove  in  the  next  article — this 
subconsciousness  carries  on  a  connected 
memory  of  its  own,  makes  involved  calcu- 
lations without  the  knowledge  of  the 
waking  consciousness,  and  in  secret  pre- 
determines the  conduct  of  that  waking 
consciousness,  surely  we  have  come  upon 
a  natural  phenomenon  as  wonderful  and 


as  miraculous  as  any  conceivable  in  the 
insubstantial  realm  of  ghost  and  spirit. 

Psychical  research  is  directing  its 
energies  more  and  more  to  this  subject, 
philosophy  is  travelling  on  the  same  road, 
and  medical  science  is  already  there 
grappling  with  the  mystery.  We  have 
got  rid  of  ghosts  and  goblins  and  witches 
to  find,  apparently,  that  we  have  been 
carrying  in  our  own  heads  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  all  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous  experiences  of  humanity  ! 
Is  this  a  conclusion  less  pregnant  with 
import  for  the  world  than  the  faith  that 
spirits  have  spoken  through  a  medium  of 
another  world?  As  I  ventured  to  tell 
Mr.  Podmore,  his  investigations  have  laid 
one  ghost,  only  to  raise  a  greater  and  a 
more  formidable  spectre  in  our  path.  But 
the  spectre  which  at  present  makes  a 
mock  of  our  boasted  free-will,  which 
shatters  our  preconceived  notions  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  makes  our  prisons 
and  reformatories  appear  as  hideous  as  the 
rack  and  thumbscrew  of  less  enlightened 
periods,  may  prove  on  further  investigation 
an  angel  of  light  with  comfort  for  a  weary 
and  suffering  humanity. 


D'OUTREMER. 

BY   ROSAMUND   MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


T    EAN  from  your  window  when  the  dim  stars  fade, 
*~*     When  the  grey  dawn-wind  stirs  your  poplar  tree  ; 
Look  eastward,   dear, — O  do  not  be  afraid 
Thus,   once,   to  watch  for  me. 

My  hollow  grave  is  very  far  away, 
Where  the  great  plains  lie  barren  over  sea, 
But  I  would  rfieet  you  at  the  door  of  day, 
Did  you  but  call  to  me. 

Call  to  me  once,   but  once,   and  I  shall  hear, 
As  your  heart  bids  you  call — or  silent  be — 
And  if  'tis  silence,   then  so  best,   my  dear  : 
All  will  be  well  with  me. 
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BY   NINA   H.    KENNARD. 


HOPES  of  peace  were  in  every 
heart  and  on  every  lip  when 
we  journeyed,  in  the  middle  of 
last  May,  from  Johannesburg  to  Lady- 
smith.  Fighting,  however,  was  being 
prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  no 
dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  had  been 
sent  across  the  war-stricken  land. 

The  blockhouses  where,  three  months 
later,  pigeons  were  nestling  on  the 
corrugated-iron  roofs,  and  "Tommy" 
had  humorously  set  up  a  board  with 
"To  Let"  inscribed  upon  it,  bristled  with 
rifles  and  were  surrounded  with  a  network 
of  barbed  wire;  bivouac  fires  twinkled 
here  and  there  through  the  grey  dawn, 
and  columns  crept  across  the  veldt,  with 
accompaniment  of  war-stained  soldiers, 
weary  horses,  mules,  and  convoy-waggons. 
A  flock  of  huge  birds,  some  sailing 
majestically  up  above,  others,  foul,  un- 
sightly, with  distended  gorges  standing 
below,  made  us  realise  with  a  shiver  how 
near  we  were  to  the  zone  of  fighting — 
veritable  "Towers  of  Silence"  these  kopjes 
with  attendant  flocks  of  vultures.  A 
truck-load  of  prisoners,  dirty,  unkempt 
Boers,  was  on  the  rails  next  to  us  at 
Middleburg.  One  of  their  number  read 
aloud  verses,  in  their  uncouth  "Taal,"  from 
a  Bible  or  a  book  of  devotion  of  some  sort 
before  they  settled  down  for  the  night. 
At  the  platform  beyond,  H.M.'s  armour 


train  "Cobra,"  with  its  slate-coloured 
engine  and  loopholed  trucks,  stood  await- 
ing a  summons  from  headquarters. 

"  Ladysmith  !  Ladysmith  !  " 

With  its  creeper-covered  station,  its 
laurier-rose  and  eucalyptus  filled  gardens, 
its  convent-topped  hill,  its  gay  shops  and 
wide,  dusty  streets,  with  streams  of  ox 
and  mule  teams,— was  this  the  ruined, 
spectral  town  I  had  conjured  up  in 
imagination  ?  Was  this  "Starvation  City"? 
It  reminded  me  rather  of  a  prosperous 
rural  village  in  the  south  of  France. 

An  officer  who  had  been  through  the 
siege  took  us  everywhere  and  explained 
everything:  the  "dug-outs,"  where  the 
wretched  women  and  children  had  lived 
like  animals ;  the  pavements  stained  with 
blood,  where  a  shell  on  December  17th 
had  killed  six  men  of  the  Natal  Carabineers; 
the  tower  of  the  town  hall,  with  a  great 
rent  down  its  side ;  and  the  corner  of  the 
market-place,  where  a  team  of  eight  mules 
was  swept  by  a  shell  to  wherever  mules 
go  (is  it  any  wonder  that  to  have  the 
face  of  a  Ladysmith  mule  has  become 
synonymous  for  misery  of  expression  in 
South  Africa?).  We  visited,  too,  the 
cottage  where  poor  George  Steevens  died  ; 
and  the  chemist's,  the  celebrated  chemist's, 
whose  violet  powder  and  fuller's  earth 
had  fetched  fabulous  prices,  and  where 
Lord  Ava,   the  evening  before   Waggon 
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Hill,  had  come  to  buy  almost  the  last 
ounce  of  starch  for  the  making  of 
"  bombshell  pudding." 

As  we  walked  down  the  avenue  of  the 
little  cemetery  by  the  Klip  River,  where, 
under  the  rows  of  eucalyptus  trees,  lie 
some  of  England's  bravest  and  best — 
Steevens,  whose  grave  was  only  marked 
by  the  roughest  of  wooden  crosses,  Dick 
Cunningham,  Egerton,  Digby  Jones, 
Dennis,  Ava — the  memory  of  those  awful 
winter  days  during  the  siege  of  Ladysmith 
came  back  to  us  :  the  opening  of  the 
paper  in  the  morning,  the  turning  to  the 
casualty  list,  the  pale  cheeks,  the  dilated 
eyes  of  horror,  the  low  cry,  "  Good  God  ! 
So-and-so  is  dead  ! " 

Before  I  left  England  many  were  the 
injunctions  given  me  as  to  flowers  to  be 
laid  on  distant  graves,  futile  tokens  of 
sorrowing  hearts.  One  woman  begged  me 
to  lay  a  bunch  of  violets  on  his  grave  at 
Spion  Kop.  "  I  do  not  quite  know  where 
he  is  buried,  but  somebody  there  will  be 
able  to  tell  you."  Poor  dear,  could  she 
but  have  seen  the  mound  covering  the 
trench,  ninety  feet  long,  into  which  the 
bodies  had  been  hurriedly  thrown  during 
the  short  breathing-space  granted  on  that 
awful  morning  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
dead  ! 

Fifteen  miles  from  Ladysmith,  across 
the  veldt,  lies  the  "damned  kopje." 
We  started  early  in  the  morning,  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  clamber  up  the 
ascent  before  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun 
was  upon  us.  The  veldt  was  the  same 
sea  of  veldt,  with  its  miles  of  withered 
grass,  that  we  had  passed  through  between 
Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg ;  its  inter- 
minable sameness  only  broken,  now  and 
then,  by  broad,  shallow  watercourses,  a 
mealie  crop,  or  a  lonely  farmhouse,  where 
the  white  neutral  flag  still  hung  bedraggled 
and  dirty  on  the  trees  or  over  the  gateway. 
Let  me  say,  here,  while  the  Boers  are 
clamouring  for  compensation,  that,  terrible 
as  was  the  havoc  wrought  later  by  the 
British  army,  it  is  as  nothing  to  what  the 
Boers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  did 
to  the  Natal  farmhouses.  To  destroy  a 
Transvaal  "  woonhuis  "  means  to  destroy, 
in  most  cases,  a  hovel  built  of  slabs  of 
sun-baked  mud  and  roofed  with  corrugated 
iron ;  but  to  destroy  a  Natal  stone-built 
farm-house  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  ruthless  brutality  of  their  looting  at 
this  period  of  the  war  reveals  a  violent 
side    to  the   Boer  character,  which  was 


hardly  justified  by  subsequent  events,  and 
was  doubtless  exhibited  to  sicken  their 
antagonists  of  the  war.  More  than  once 
the  farmers  in  the  Free  State  acknowledged 
that  the  ruin  which  descended  upon  them 
was  a  just  retribution  for  the  excesses  of 
Natal. 

A  company,  I  believe,  proposes  to 
build  an  hotel  amongst  the  pine-woods 
surrounding  Villiers'  farm,  at  the  foot  of 
Spion  Kop,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  tourists,  who  already  flock  to  see  the 
battlefields.  When  we  were  there,  that 
sunlit  May  morning,  nothing  could  be 
more  intensely  silent  and  solitary  than  the 
primeval  meadow  breaking  in  long  wave- 
like  rolls  against  the  line  of  barren  cliff. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  some  on 
horseback,  others  on  foot,  we  found  the 
silence  still  further  accentuated.  There 
the  whistle  of  what  the  soldiers  have 
nicknamed  the  "  Mauser-bird,"  or  the 
melancholy  call  of  the  curlew,  lapping 
across  the  slope,  and  the  fitful  wind, 
rustling  through  the  tufted  grass,  were  the 
only  .sounds  audible. 

An  Englishwoman — aye,  and  even  an 
Englishman — had  need  be  stoical  whose 
heart  did  not  soften  and  eyes  grow  dim 
as  they  stood  on  the  top  of  evil-memoried 
Spion  Kop,  and  looked  out  over  the  valley 
at  those  places  rendered  famous  by 
heroism  and  death,  and  alas !  also  by 
recrimination  and  accusation  :  Potgieter's 
Drift,  Trichard's  Drift,  the  wooded  heights 
of  Vaalkranz,  Mount  Alice,  Sugarloaf  Hill, 
and  Three  Tree  Hill !  A  thrill  of  pride 
went  through  me  as  the  heroic  cries  heard 
amidst  the  crash  of  battle  recurred  to  my 
memory.  "  I  am  dying,  yes ;  but  we  took 
the  bally  trench  ! "  "  When  I  surrender 
it  will  be  my  dead  body  !  "  Or  the  man 
who  turned  to  the  officer  beside  him, 
"  Neither  you  nor  I,  sorr,  will  get  alive 
out  of  this,  but  remember  to  tell  them  at 
home  we  died  game  !  "  Needless  to  say, 
this  last  was  one  of  that  people,  anomalous 
as  the  Boers  themselves,  who  left  Ireland 
yelling  for  the  Boers,  and  went  out  and 
fought  for  England  as  men  never  fought 
before. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  were  Kaffirs 
selling  torn  four-pounder  shells,  which  we 
bought  for  a  few  shillings.  We  found  on 
our  return  to  Johannesburg  that  they  were 
worth  as  many  sovereigns.  Americans 
particularly  covet  and  give  high  prices  for 
mementoes  from  the  English  battlefields. 

Late    the    same    evening    we    visited 
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Caesar's  Camp.  A  fact  that,  in  going  over 
the  battlefields,  strikes  even  the  most 
uninitiated,  is  the  superiority  of  the  Boer 
entrenchments.  It  seems  surprising  that 
our  officers  did  not  insist  on  the  throw- 
ing up  of  more  effectual  earthworks  on 
a  flat  plateau  such  as  Caesar's  Camp.  A 
fearful  trial  it  must  have  been  to  the 
endurance  and  heroism  of  troops  to  have 
been  exposed,  almost  unprotected,  night 
and  day,  to  a  murderous  fire,  such  as 
the  Boers  were  able  to  pour  upon  them 
from  the  commanding  positions  they  held 
around.  The  large  enclosure  of  graves, 
in  the  middle  of  the  open  expanse,  tells 
its  own  tale. 

Next  day  we  took  train  for  Colenso. 
The  day  was  just  such  another  as  the  day 
of  the  battle :  the  same  bright  clear 
atmosphere  and  cloudless  blue  sky  arched 
over  the  long  level  plain  and  winding 
river ;  while  beyond,  in  the  warm  languor- 
ous sunshine,  stretched  the  lines  of  the 
curving  hills,  where  the  bearded  figures 
with  slouch  hats  and  bandoliers  had 
guarded  their  trenches  so  doggedly  and 
fiercely. 

"  A  fight  or  two,  and  then  a  walk  over." 
"  Let  us  hope  we  may  reach  the  Cape  in 
time  for  the  fun ! "  Our  poor  fellows, 
they  did  not  realise,  then,  how  very  far  off 
the  "  fun  "  was.  Great,  we  were  told,  was 
the  Boer  amusement  at  the  polo-sticks 
and  cricket-bats  found  in  the  captured 
train,  the  last  to  leave  Ladysmith. 

We  walked  over  the  grass-grown  veldt 
where  Long  took  his  guns  that  momentous 
morning,  and  through  the  wood  sloping 
to  the  river,  then  full  of  the  murderous 
crackle  of  the  Mauser,  now  musical  with 
the  cooing  of  doves  and  the  rustle  of 
mimosa  leaves. 

Any  other  country  but  England,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  would  try  to  sweep 
away  all  recollection  of  that  terrible 
blunder  of  unlimbering  guns  and  opening 
fire  on  an  enemy  only  550  yards  distant, 
and  the  worse  than  blunder  committed  by 
General  Buller  in  leaving  them  there,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Boers ;  but  we,  — 
virile  race  that  we  are, — with  the  resolute 
acknowledgment  of  error  and  unflinching 
courage  in  facing  disaster  that  distinguishes 
us,  have  put  up  ten  stones  along  the  face 
of  the  veldt,  to  mark  the  positions  of  the 
guns.  It  seems  all  ancient  history  now, 
but,  with  its  accompaniment  of  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  commanding  officers  and 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  men,  forms  a 


perplexing  and  stirring  chapter  in  the 
chronicles  of  this  tragic  war.  One  record  of 
many,  was  that  of  the  company  of  gunners, 
only  four  of  them,  who  refused  to  leave 
their  posts.  They,  as  they  worked  their 
guns  under  a  murderous  fire,  seemed  to 
bear  charmed  lives.  One  fell ;  then 
another;  then  a  third  pitched  forward 
on  his  face  ;  and  the  survivor  stood  firm 
until  he,  too,  was  shot  down.  "  Useless 
sacrifice  of  life  !  "  says  one  historian.  By 
all  the  splendour  of  the  history  of  our 
nation,  no  !  Another  deed  of  heroism 
was  that  of  young  Roberts  going  out  to 
save  the  guns  under  a  murderous  fire, 
and  Baptie  the  surgeon's,  who,  when  the 
poor  young  fellow  fell,  brought  him  into 
shelter,  and  shaded  his  face  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  that  beat  upon  them 
during  those  awful  hours  afterwards,  with 
a  letter  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket. 

When  we  returned  from  the  scene  of 
Long's  tragedy,  we  were  fetched  at  the 
door  of  the  verandahed,  one-storied 
Colenso  Hotel,  by  Mr.  McGregor-  Adams, 
a  Scotchman  who  had  a  farm  close  by. 
Under  Fort  Wylie,  under  the  frowning 
heights  of  Illangwani,  we  drove  in  his 
Cape  cart  to  the  Falls  of  the  Tugela  and 
Pieter's  Hill.  Every  donga  and  slope 
was  dotted  with  white  crosses  and  graves. 
For  some  days  after  the  battle,  one  of 
our  companions  told  us,  that  sticks  with 
helmets  stuck  on  them,  or  sometimes  a 
bottle,  or  even  an  empty  tin  holding  the 
names  and  regiments  of  the  men  who  had 
fallen,  might  be  seen  at  the  head  of  each 
mound.  These  were  afterwards  replaced 
by  crosses,  as  often  as  not  hacked  with  a 
pocket-knife  by  some  pal  out  of  an  old 
grocery  or  wine  case. 

We  ate  our  midday  meal  under  a  Cape 
olive  tree  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tugela, 
close  to  the  Boer  cable  bridge,  and 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  beautiful 
falls.  One  of  ourcompanions  remembered 
the  scene,  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Pieter's  Hill,  when  waggon-loads  of 
wounded  men,  struggling  oxen,  and  yelling 
Kaffirs  had  turned  it  into  a  pandemonium  ; 
now  it  was  a  paradise  of  peace,  with  its 
auralia,  cactus,  and  aloe  covered  slopes 
bathed  by  the  rippling  river.  After  our 
meal  we  made  our  way  back  across  the 
fields  to  the  ganger's  hut,  christened, 
the  owner  informed  us,  by  General  Pole- 
Carew,  "  Pompom  Cottage."  She  was 
a  talkative  lady,   and  told  us  the   usual 
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tale  in  these  parts  of  the  marauding  done 
by  the  Boers :  every  drawer  rifled,  every 
picture  dragged  down,  every  scrap  of 
crockery  smashed,  for  all  of  which 
she  expected  to  receive  compensation. 
Little  did  she  know  how  meagre  was  the 
requital  given  by  the  British  Government 
to  its  loyal  subjects,  in  return  for  what 
they  had  suffered. 

She  showed  us  an  extraordinary 
skeleton  of  a  dove,  delicate  as  the 
tendrils  of  skeleton  leaves,  that  had  been 
found  in  the  chimney  of  the  sitting-room, 
when  she  and  her  husband  returned  to 
their  cottage.  Apparently  frightened  by 
the  direful  sounds  of  war,  this  symbol  of 
peace  had  sought  refuge  in  the  chimney, 
and  there  died  of  starvation. 

The  Boer  woman  shot  on  Pieter's  Hill 
while  loading  for  her  husband  in  the 
trenches,  had  been  brought  down  close  to 
the  cottage.  "  My  husband  kept  me 
beside  him  because  I  was  a  good  shot," 
was  her  naive  statement.  One  of  the 
nurses  photographed  the  girl  as  she  lay 
dying.  "  Do  not  let  my  photograph,"  she 
whispered,  "  be  seen  by  the  *  Engelse,'  " 
fearful  that  her  death  might  be  the  cause 
of  exultation  to  her  enemies.  Poor 
creature !  had  she  but  known  the  grief  and 
sympathy  felt  for  her,  from  Commander 
in-chief  to  rank  and  file  ! 

As  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed,  we 
were  allowed  to  travel  about  the  Trans- 
vaal. To  Pretoria  we  went  on  the  great 
day  of  thanksgiving.  What  a  city  of 
frustrated  hopes  and  half-accomplished 
ideas !  There  is  something  singularly 
pathetic  in  the  unoccupied  granite  base  in 
the  midst  of  the  market  square  where 
Kruger's  statue  was  to  have  been  placed. 
The  Volksraad,  with  its  memory  of  the  last 
meeting  of  those  grey-bearded,  serious 
men,  with  their  "  When  we  meet  again," 
little  knowing  that  the  next  meeting  was 
probably  destined  to  come  to  pass  in 
exile  in  some  distant  land.  Surely  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  futility  of  human 
ambition  might  be  written  in  Kruger's 
house,  with  its  low-ceilinged  dining-room, 
its  pretentious  gilt  eagle,  presented  by  the 
Transvaal  Americans  to  the  President  of  the 
new  Republic,  the  iron  beds  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Kruger  used  to  occupy,  now  slept  in 
by  the  detested  "  rooineks,"  and  the  table 
on  which  he  was  wont  to  accompany  his 
dictates  with  vigorous  thumps,  now  used 
by  the  officers  of  the  South  African 
Constabulary  for  ping-pong.      One  of  the 


things  that  made  most  impression  on  us 
was  the  bath  where  the  great  man  in- 
dulged in  his  infrequent  tub.  In  its 
contracted  shabbiness,  its  attempt  at 
civilisation,  and  the  entire  want  of  grasp  of 
what  civilisation  really  meant,  it  explained 
so  much.  If  this  cynical  old  Paul 
sarcastically  declared  his  intention  of 
sending  the  British  guns  captured  by  his 
burghers  to  the  Pretoria  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  surely  we  might  now  retaliate 
by  sending  his  bath  to  occupy  the  space 
they  would  have  filled. 

After  Pretoria,  my  companion  being 
obliged  to  leave  me,  I  set  my  solitary 
course  for  Mafeking.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  his 
statement  that  this  is  a  pleasant  and 
attractive  place.  It  struck  me  as  being 
a  large  ramshackle  village,  with  nothing 
attractive  about  it  Its  inhabitants  have 
one  incident  as  chosen  topic  of  conversa- 
tion— the  siege.  It  was  not  pleasant  to 
go  in  and  out  of  the  shops  and  bear  the 
stories  all  had  to  tell :  the  townsmen 
who  starved  while  others  lived  on  the  fat 
of  the  land ;  the  folk  who  had  been  given 
all  the  praise,  when  praise  was  due  to 
others  ;  and  the  sums  made  by  contractors 
out  of  monopolised  goods  that  never  ought 
to  have  been  monopolised. 

After  Mafeking,  I  left  the  railway  and 
began  trekking.  My  first  stage  was 
Zeerust,  thirty  miles  away.  The  village, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Marico  valley, 
was,  I  had  been  told,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  fertile  spots  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  a  stronghold  of  Dutch 
sedition.  It  entirely  fulfilled  its  reputation 
in  both  respects.  I  arrived  late  in  the 
evening,  found  the  Marico  hotel ,  full, 
and  went  on  to  the  Central.  As  soon  as 
I  asked  if  I  could  be  given  a  room,  the 
proprietress,  a  broad-faced,  ample-waisted 
Dutchwoman,  frankly  told  me  that  she  did 
not  care  to  have  English  ladies  in  her 
house.  Humble  pie  is  not  the  diet  I  am 
attached  to,  but  I  was  in  a  fix.  In  as 
propitiatory  a  manner,  therefore,  as 
possible,  I  told  her  my  position.  "  What 
have  you  come  to  Zeerust  for  ?  "  she  asked 
abruptly.  "  Simply  to  see  your  beautiful 
Marico  scenery."  A  smile  flickered  over 
her  countenance ;  she  waved  her  hand.  "  I 
have  only  one  room,  it's  next  the  bar,"  she 
said,  "  and  has  not  been  aired  or  occupied 
for  some  weeks.  Here,"  turning  to  the 
black  servant  behind  us,  who  I  afterwards 
discovered  occupied  the  positions  of  head 
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waiter,  cook  and  housemaid  in  the 
establishment,  "get  this  room  ready  for 
the  lady,"  and  turning  on  her  heel,  she  left 
me.  What  a  room  it  was  !  pervaded  by  a 
general  smell  of  stale  tobacco  and  musty 
corduroys,  full  of  weird,  brass-bound,  skin- 
covered  trunks,  belonging  to  a  rebel 
Dutch  lawyer,  who  since  the  English 
occupation  had  been  obliged  to  vacate 
the  town.  On  one  side  it  looked  on  the 
courtyard  where  the  native  servants  did 
all  their  cooking,  and  on  the  other  adjoined 
the  bar  where  the  Boer  farmers  came  in 


to  force  up  the  price  of  ox-waggons  and 
Cape  carts  ;  and  when,  finally,  I  entered 
into  negotiations  with  a  commandant, 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
district,  an  English  resident  at  Zeerusr, 
warned  me  that  the  oxen  and  mules  he 
offered  were  absolutely  unfit  to  accomplish 
the  journey,  and  that  I  probably  would 
be  left  on  the  veldt  until  I  had  paid  a 
large  sum  to  be  taken  on. 

During  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
I  visited  the  commandant  on  his  farm, 
and  understood  how  it  was  possible  for 


Lunching  at  a  Boerjatm. 


to  enjoy  their  "  trink"  and  "  rook."  The 
Kaffirs  seemed  to  reduce  their  hours  of 
sleep  to  the  shortest  dimensions — late  to 
bed  and  early  afoot;  and  afoot,  too,  with 
clamour,  laughter,  and  noise.  The  Boers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  abnormally  quiet — 
never  a  loud  word,  hardly  a  laugh,  and 
after  nine  in  the  evening  not  a  sound  of 
any  kind. 

Temperate,  virile,  strong,  they  may  be, 
but  I  cannot  ,  say  that  they  are  a  pre- 
possessing people.  Past  masters  in  the 
art  of  "  verneukerei,"  or  petty  overreach- 
ing, when  they  knew  that  I  wanted  to  go 
to  Rustenberg  the  whole  village  combined 


a  man  to  fight  to  the  death,  to  retain  the 
ownership  of  so  fair  a  place.  Little  streams 
of  bubbling  water  ran  through  the  garden, 
the  orange-trees  were  covered  with  golden 
fruit,  and  already  a  vast  quantity,  I  was 
told,  had  been  plucked;  fig-trees,  apple- 
trees,  pear-trees,  quince-trees,  lined  the 
walks,  grown  most  of  them  from  the  pips 
and  kernels  that  their  forefathers  had 
sown — for  farther  than  this,  Boer  arbori- 
culture goes  not.  A  white  cross  glimmered 
amongst  the  mealies  in  the  field  beyond 
the  garden  :  it  marked  the  resting-place 
where  the  unrecognised  skeleton,  he  told 
me,  of  a  British  soldier  had  been  found 
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and  buried.  Tales  of  wounded  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  died  of  exposure  and 
starvation,  are  more  rife  in  this  district 
than  in  any  other.  The  Generals,  in  their 
forced  marches,  had  to  cover  so  large  an 
extent  of  ground  that  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  tend  the  wounded  or  bury 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died.  The  young 
man,  member  of  the  South  African 
Constabulary,  who  accompanied  me  a  few 
days  later  to  Ventersdorp,  showed  me  the 
place  on  the  hillside  where,  only  the  week 
before,  he  had  found  the  remains  of  a 
sergeant-major  of  Lord  Methuen's  body- 
guard. 

To  waste  time  would  be  impossible  in 
a  Transvaal  village  :  they  had,  as  Irishmen 
say,  "such  lashins  of  it."  Clocks  dont 
exist,  and  if  they  did  would  be  superfluous; 
The  days  of  the  week  are  only  guessed  at 
because  they  have  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday,  and  the  months  of  the  year  by 
the  date  of  the  "  Nachtmaal."  One  of 
these  periodical  "  Nachtmaals "  (Sacra- 
ments or  night-meals)  was  held  while  I 
was  at  Zeerust.  All  the  Boer  farmers 
of  the  Marico  trekked  in  to  attend  it. 
They  outspanned  in  the  market-place, 
and  for  the  few  nights  they  stopped, 
slept,  rolled  up  like  sausages,  under  their 
waggons. 

The  "  vrouw "  generally  takes  the 
opportunity  of  the  "  Nachtmaal "  to  do  her 
shopping  and  marry  her  daughters.  One 
Hoer  girl  was  married  to  an  English 
S.A.C.  on  this  occasion.  The  Boer 
male — a  bit  of  a  fatalist,  as  are  all  men 
who  live  face  to  face  with  nature— is 
beginning  to  accept  these  unions  between 
conquered  and  conquerors ;  but  my  land- 
lady told  me  that  a  girl  who  contracts 
one  is  generally  ostracised  by  the  female 
portion  of  her  family.  "The  sister  of 
the  girl  you  saw  married  to-day,"  she 
added,  "was  so  '  hollandisch '  that  she 
went  out  on  the  veldt  a  short  time  ago  to 
be  married  to  the  man  she  had  been 
engaged  to  for  years,  declaring  that  if  the 
ceremony  could  not  be  performed  under 
the  Vierkleur  she  would  not  consent  to 
be  married  at  all." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  descend- 
ants of  the  Friesland  Amazons,  whom 
the  Romans  centuries  ago  acknowledged 
as  stiffer-necked  than  the  men,  will  be 
the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
reconciliation  between  us  and  these  new 
subjects  of  ours.  Sometimes,  I  was 
startled  in  the  streets  of  Zeerust  by  the 


look  of  hatred  that  was  flashed  upon  me 
from  the  depths  of  a  sun-bonnet. 

"Yes,  and  the  English,  with  their 
overbearing  manners  and  want  of  con- 
sideration, do  everything  they  can  to  foster 
their  dislike,"  was  the  observation  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel.  Let  me  say  that, 
not  quite  ingenuously,  I  had  impressed 
the  people  at  Zeerust  with  the  fact  of  my 
Celtic  nationality,  hoping  that  they  would 
discuss  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  less  reserve. 
Certain  incidents  of  the  war  that  had 
occurred  at  Zeerust  were  touched  upon 
in  very  plain  terms.  The  proprietor  had 
been  a  mighty  hunter  in  his  day,  and  had 
gone  on  many  an  expedition  with  Selous. 
He  was  frankly  of  opinion  that  the 
English  occupation  would  spoil  South 
Africa.  "  We  don't  want  railways  or 
telegraphs — we  have  been  perfectly  happy 
without  them ;  and  really,  for  all  your 
boasted  civilisation,  I  cannot  think  you 
English  have  shown  us  much  of  an 
example,  either  in  manners  or  morals." 

My  countrymen  at  home  would  have 
been  amused  could  they  have  seen  me, 
before  many  days  had  elapsed,  with 
shuttered  windows  and  muffled  piano 
pedals,  raising  my  voice,  in  company  with 
my  Dutch  friends,  in  the  stirring  strains  of 
the  Boer  National  Hymn — 

Ktiow'st  thou  a  race  of  freemen  bred, 

Who  broke  the  tyrant's  might. 
Who  burst  their  bonds  and  fought  and  bled 

For  freedom  and  for  right  ? 
Come,  burghers  !  raise  the  flag  on  high 

That  led  to  victory  ! 
The  hour  of  bondage  has  gone  by — 

Free  men,  free  men  are  we  ! 

Tawny  South  Africa  looked  its  tawniest 
during  the  drive  that  I  took  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  'Ventersdorp.  The  meer- 
cats  bounded  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  road,  plentiful  as  squirrels  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  several  secretary 
birds.  My  companion  told  me  that  they 
were  looked  upon  with  a  certain  amount 
of  veneration,  in  consequence  of  their 
snake-killing  powers.  We  stopped  for 
luncheon  at  a  Boer  farm.  The  owners 
had  only  just  returned  for  reoccupation. 
What  a  picture  of  desolation !  Nothing 
left  save  the  shell  of  a  house.  The 
soldiers  had  hacked  out  the  window- 
sashes  and  door-jambs  and  used  the 
doors  for  firewood.  Where  canvas  was 
available  it  had  been  used  to  cover  the 
empty  spaces.  No  furniture  save  a  rough 
deal  table  and  two  or  three  stools  stood 
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in  the  only  living-room.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ruin  sat  a  shrunken  old  woman, 
looking  as  deathlike  as  was  possible  for 
one  through  whose  veins  the  blood  still 
flowed.  In  a  thread  of  a  voice  she  told 
me,  as  nearly  as  I  could  understand,  that 
she  was  very  ill,  racked  with  rheumatism. 

As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
member  of  the  South  African  Constabulary 
who  accompanied  me,  she  raised  her 
palsied  hands  in  terror :  "  Soldaten  !  n£, 
ne  ! "  I  told  him  to  put  down  the  lunch 
basket  and  go  away.  Then  the  old 
woman  leant  across  the  corner  of  the 
table,  laid  her  cold  trembling  hand  on 
mine,  and  said  in  her  guttural  "taal," 
"  Soldat  Engelse,  what  does  he  want  ?  " 
I  had  out  Eiffels  phrase-book  immedi- 
ately, and  stumbled  through  an  assertion 
that  he  wanted  nothing  and  would  not 
harm  her.  Seeing  me  proceed  to  take 
some  cake  and  things  out  of  the  basket, 
a  curly-headed  small  boy  crept  out  of  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

We  should  have  made  a  telling  picture, 
we  three :  I,  type  of  the  civilisation  and 
change  that  had  come  over  the  land ;  she, 
type  of  all  that  had  passed  away ;  and 
between  us  the  child  with  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  future  opening  before  him. 
He  was  her  grandson,  she  said ;  his 
father  had  been  shot,  his  mother  had 
had  a  dead  baby  in  consequence,  and 
had  died  herself.  If  our  casualties  were 
heavy,  what  must  the  Boer  losses  have 
been  in  comparison  to  the  population  ! 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  four 
male  members  of  a  family  swept  away. 
"  His  eldest  brother,  aged  twenty,"  she 
went  on,  "  Hans  by  name,  is  in  *  Indie,' 
and  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

Aided  by  my  phrase-book,  I  en- 
deavoured to  tell  her  that  all  the  exiles 
were  coming  back.  "Even  as  you  and 
I  are  sitting  here,  perhaps  the  steamer  is 
on  its  way,  with  your  son  on  board." 

A  ray  of  light  passed  over  the  worn 
face.  "  Ah,"  clutching  my  sleeve  as  she 
spoke,  "  is  it  so  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "the  English  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  soften  the  horrors 
of  war." 

She  raised  herself,  trembling,  and  leaned 
on  her  stick  while  she  looked  round  the 
wrecked  house.  "  Hul  het  hy  gedoen" 
(they  have  done  this).  "Look,  look  at 
our  house ! " 


There  was  something  reminiscent  of 
Ireland  in  the  whole  scene.  Mtny  an 
Irish  cottage  looked  like  this,  with  mud 
floor,  grimy  deal  table,  and  smoky,  untidy 
hearth;  many  an  Irish  peasant  woman 
would  thus  recount  the  wrongs  of  her 
country.  When,  however,  the  old 
burgher,  her  husband,  entered,  you  felt, 
with  his  loose-legged  stride  and  his 
patriarchal  grey-bearded  head,  that  this 
was  no  shuffling,  weak-kneed  Irishman, 
but  an  individual  unit  of  a  nation,  living 
manlike  in  spite  of  having  had  to  sign 
an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a  declaration  of 
surrender.  There  was  nothing  rude  or 
insolent  in  his  "  Gu  morghen,"  nor  was 
there  anything  hectoring  in  the  way 
he  turned  to  the  old  woman  and  told 
her  to  get  his  food.  After  a  mutual 
interchange  of  civilities  was  over  we 
drifted  to  politics,  which  he  discussed 
without  the  least  excitement  or  apparent 
emotion. 

"The  war,"  I  said,  "was  of  your 
making,  not  of  ours.  Paul  Kruger, 
your  President,  is  the  one  who  ought  to 
come  and  see  your  wrecked  farms." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said, 
with  a  good-humoured  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  "  But  are  you  *  Engelse ' 
going  to  give  us  anything  for  this  ?  " — 
pointing  with  his  clasp-knife  at  the  ruined 
window  space. 

"  Yes ;  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Ne  :  how  should  I  ?  Do  speak  for 
rrie  then  to  your  Government ;  tell  them 
no  one  has  suffered  worse  than  Piet 
Oberholster,  Kameldoorn.  Shall  I  write 
it  down  for  you  ?  " 

As  I  prepared  for  departure  he  came 
out  and  helped  my  people  to  inspan.  An 
English  peasant  with  equally  dexterous 
and  quick  fingers  would  have  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  wreckage  of  his  house,  but  a 
Boer  has  no  hands  save  for  a  horse  or 
a  rifle.  As  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stick, 
watching  us  drive  away,  grey  bearded, 
unkempt,  with  patched  breeches  and  rusty 
coat,  there  was  a  look  of  undefinable 
dignity  and  virility  about  him.  Somehow, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
been  standing  beside  a  flagstaff  supporting 
a  blood-stained  and  tattered  Vierkleur, 
type  of  the  hardy  and  valorous  race  that 
has  been  elbowed  out  by  the  ruthless 
advance  of  the  civilisation  of  the  twentieth 
century. 
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A   PINK.AND.SILVER    DOLL. 

BY  BELLA  SIDNEY  WOOLF. 


WHEN  Diana  Hathaway  married 
Captain  Desmond  O'Hara  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
the  usual  bridal  flutter  was  enhanced  by  the 
absence  of  Cynthia,  sister  of  the  bride,  from 
the  knot  of  elegantly  attired  gentlewomen 
who  followed  her. 

It  was  but  a  confirmation  of  the  open 
secret  that  Desmond  O'Hara  had  been  the 
breaker  of  the  peace  between  "  the  Hatha- 
way twins.'  In  truth,  gossip  was  nearer 
the  mark  than  usual  when  with  nods  and 
becks  a  formal  engagement  between  Cynthia 
and  Desmond  was  hinted  at — an  engagement 
which  only  lasted  till  Diana  came  back  from 
a  Continental  trip,  and  with  one  arrow  from 
her  eyes  drove  Cynthia  out  of  a  volatile  Irish 
heart.  A  year  later  Cynthia  married  a 
multimillionaire,  who,  strange  to  relate, 
could  hang  a  family-tree  of  unimpeachable 
veracity  over  his  cinque-cento  mantelpiece. 

The  sisters  met  occasionally,  but  were 
oblivious  of  each  other's  existence  as  the 
Sphinxes  on  the  Embankment. 

At  length  a  crash  came.  Desmond 
O'Hara  was  cashiered— the  mess-room  knew 
him  no  more—an  ugly  matter  was  smoothed 
over  as  decorously  and  carefully  as  possible, 
and  the  O' Haras  sank  below  "the  surface, 
leaving  a  very  small  ripple  of  sensation,  for 
the  reason  that  a  prominent  divorce  case 
was  at  that  moment  delighting  the  public  ear. 

Cynthia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever 
before  the  public — a  radiant  social  star, 
distinguished  for  beauty,  charity,  a  ready 
wit,  and  an  open  house.  Now  and  again 
the  thought  of  her  sister— the  one  real 
thorn  in  as  rosy  an  existence  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few— crossed  her  mind,  and  by  its 
salutary  prick,  which  did  in  truth  go  straight 
to  her  heart,  kept  her  from  fatal  absolute 
complacency.  She  made  many  a  futile 
attempt  to  discover  the  lost  one,  but  it  is 
so  easily  possible  to  disappear  among  the 
manv  millions  as  completely  as  the  bubble 
on  the  river.  This  Desmond  O'Hara  and 
his  wife  had  achieved. 

Twelve  years  after  Cynthia's  marriage 
found  her  one  morning  busied  with  her 
young  daughter  in  the  gentle  art  of  doll- 
dressing.  The  twenty  round-eyed  puppets 
ranged  along  the  table  were  all  to  be  clad 
in  a  uniform  of  rosy  tulle  and  silver  crowns, 
and  the  small  Cynthia  gazed  in  rapture  as  the 
galaxy  of  fairy  beauty  neared  completion. 

"  You  will  take  me,  mother,  to  see  them— 
you  will,  won't  you  ?  I  do  love  the  hospital  ! 
and  I  really  have  worked  well,  mother  :  my 
finger's  all  black  from  needle-pricks." 

The  elder   Cynthia  smiled.     u  Dear  one, 


the  needle-pricks  are  no  guarantee,  but  the 
will  has  been  good.  You  shall  come  with 
me,  I  promise."  Whereupon,  the  small 
Cynthia's  brain  refreshed  itself  with  remem- 
brance of  last  year's  visit  and  the  delight 
of  seeing  one's  handiwork,  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  innumerable  needle- pricks,  clasped 
to  some  small  sufferer's  heart. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  children's  ward — 
all  garlanded  with  holly  and  gay  with  flags 
and  strange  devices  in  snowy  wool  and 
crimson  bunting  — presented  a  fair  contrast 
to  the  cold  blue  dusk  outside.  The  red  fire- 
light danced  on  cot  railings,  brought  out  the 
crimson  of  the  quilt  and  little  dressing-gown, 
splashed  the  nurses'  spotless  gowns  with 
strange  shadows,  lingered  on  smooth  and 
curly  heads,  over  which  dark  figures — 
mother's,  father's,  other  near  and  dear  ones' 
— bent.  It  was  the  visiting  hour,  and  by 
many  a  little  bed  a  pa?an  of  joy  went  up 
from  some  grateful  untutored  heart  to 
mingle  with  the  Christmas  bells. 

By  one  little  bed  sat  a  woman,  noticeable 
among  the  threadbare  visitors  for  a  rare 
grace  and  dignity,  which  rose  over  shabby 
widow's  weeds  and  mantle.  Curious  glances 
were  cast  at  her  as  she  sat  with  her  hand  in 
the  hand  of  her  child — snatched  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  all  that  skill  and  care 
could  achieve.  The  heart  almost  failed  to 
grasp  as  yet  the  great  joy  :  a  dumb  happi- 
ness was  upon  her— a  happiness  which  half 
blotted  out  the  lines  of  suffering,  the  hunger 
in  the  eyes.  Just  to  sit  with  the  thin,  warm 
little  hand  in  hers,  to  look  neither  forward 
nor  back  save  to  count  each  precious 
moment,  was  enough.  And  yet  the  thoughts 
of  the  cruel  past  and  yet  more  cruel  future 
obtruded  themselves  like  grim,  pursuing 
monsters.  They  would  go  forth  soon  from  this 
wannth  and  comfort  and  care  into  the  cold 
blue  dusk  again,  and  recommence  the  unequal 
life-struggle.  Would  the  good  last— would 
not  the  contrast  try  the  frail  body  yet  more  ? 
Had  it  not  been  better  for  the  child  to  have 
passed  out  of  it  all  ?  She  forced  back  the 
thought  as  if  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  doll  the  child 
clasped  in  her  arms. 

"  Who  was  it  gave  you  that  dolly,  sweet  ?  " 

u  A  lady  sent  her,  mother,  so  Sister  says. 
She's  lovely,  isn't  she  ? " 

"  Lowly,  dearest." 

A  strange  new  pang  shot  through  her 
heart — a  vision  of  the  nursery  of  her  child- 
hood—the haven  of  luxury  and  comfort  from 
which  her  ship  had  put  to  sea.  And  out  of 
the  mist  stood  forth  a  doll,  all  clad  in  pink 
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and  silver— her  great  ambition— given  her 
one  Christmas  Day,  treasured  till  girlhood  and 
after.  What  strange  tricks  does  Fate  play  ! 
There  is  no  surprise -drama  to  equal  life  itself. 

"  Mother's  dearest  doll  was  dressed  like 
that,"— and  she  took  the  wide-eyed  fairy  in 
her  hands  and  held  it  lingeringly,  lovingly. 

44  Mother  !  one  of  our  dollies— a  pink-and- 
silver  dolly  ! " 

The  doll  slipped— was  within  an  ace  of 
destruction.  A  child  bounded  forward  and 
saved  it— a  fairy  herself,  with  fair  curls 
escaping  from  a  drooping  hat.  Beside  her 
a  radiant  vision  breathing  a  faint  scent  of 
violet,  with  hands  full  of  gifts.  Then  a  foot- 
man with  a  basketful  of  offerings— half-un- 
decided whether  it  became  his  dignity  or  no. 

u  Forgive  my  little  girl  if  she  startled  you. 
She  and  I  dressed  some  dolls,  and OhP' 

The  other  woman  had  risen,  pale, 
trembling. 

"  Cynthia  ! " 

"  Diana  ! " 

Thus  the  meeting  after  many  years. 

The  strangeness  made  each  hang  back  for 
one  moment— the  pause  which  heralds  all 
pent-up  emotion.  Then  lips  met  and  heart 
baped  out  to  heart.  All  soreness,  all 
remembrance  of  things  past,  was  swept 
away  in  a  flood  of  youthful  memories. 

It  was  the  hour  of  triumph  for  one,  but  it 
was  all  unheeded :  one  glance  at  the  faded 
beauty,  the  quenched  fire,  was  enough. 

Recalled    by    the    children's    voices,   the 


sisters  saw  the  two  in  rapture  over  the  pink- 
and-silver  doll. 

"And  my  finger's  all  black  with  needle - 
pricks,"  rose  the  small  Cynthia's  voice  ;  k*  Til 
show  it  you  if  you  like  :  it's  very  painful," 
and  the  little  glove  removed,  revealed  the 
pink  hand— a  contrast  to  the  pale  one  which 
clasped  the  pink-and-silver  fairy.  The  two 
heads  were  very  close  together. 

"  It's  time  for  visitors  to  leave.  I'm  sorry 
to  have  to  remind  you,  but * 

"  Of  course,  sister." 

Diana  began  immediately  to  draw  her 
shabby  cape  around  her. 

Cynthia  rose  too.  "  Where  are  you  going, 
Diana?" 

"  Home,"  she  faltered.     "  Where  else  ?  " 

Cynthia  laid  an  appealing  hand  on  her 
arm,| with  its  rusty  crape  band.  "My  home 
is  your  home  now." 

Diana's   breath   came  and  went   quickly. 

"  I  can't !  "  she  faltered. 

"Diana,  we  have  so  many  wasted  years 
to  make  good.  And  the  children  shall  live 
and  play  together,  and n 

"But  it's  — it's  charity." 

"Diana!"  The  word  pulsated  with 
reproach. 

Diana  shook  her  head  ;  something  caught 
at  her  throat  and  choked  her. 

"Didn't  we  share  everything  in  the  days 
when  all  our  happiness  was  vested  in  a 
pink-and-silver  dolly  ? "  said  Cynthia. 

So  Diana  yielded. 


A    WINTRY    JEST. 
Native  :   "  We  alius  has  a  West  wind  'ere." 
Stranger:   "But  the  wind  is  now  right  from  the  East." 
Native  :    "  Oh  !   that's  the  West  wind  corain'  back,  you  know. 
Stranger  :   "  O— h  !  ' 
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THE    SEASON    IN    EGYPT. 
"A  Houseboat  on  the  Nile." 
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A    "JUST-SO"    STORY. 
'The  cheese  that  walked."    With  apologies  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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SHIP.LOGS. 

BY  H.    C.    MARILLIER. 


WHEN  the   house  is  wrapped   in 
sleep, 
When  the  night  with  dusky  pall, 
Blotting  out  the  world  from  view, 
Has  descended  over  all ; 
When  the  owls  their  vigils  keep, 
When  the  fire  is  still  aglow,* 
And  the  shadows  rise  and  fall 
From  the  tapers  burning  low 
In  the  sconces  on  the  wall : 
Then  I  let  my  fancies  range, 
Sitting  crouched  before  the  fire, 
Seeing  visions  rare  and  strange 
Rise  before  me  and  expire 
In  the  ship-logs  burning  blue. 

Tis  the  hour  when  spectres  creep. 
Scenes  and  forms  of  long  ago, 
Fraught  with  happiness  or  woe, 
Are  imprisoned  fast  and  deep 
In  that  flotsam  of  the  seas, 
And  are  waiting,  well  I  know, 
For  the  moment  of  release 
When  the  flame  shall  set  them  free. 

So  it  is  that  I  can  see, 
As  they  palpitate  and  leap, 
Souls  of  men  that  used  to  be, 
In  the  flames  that  upward  sweep, 
Souls  of  sailormen  of  yore, 
Who  came  back  to  earth  no  more. 
And  I  see  the  stately  ship, 
With  her  spread  of  white  aloft 
Set  to  catch  the  breezes  soft 
As  the  summer  sea  she  sails. 
Or  I  watch  her  proudly  dip 
To  the  fury  of  the  gales, 
And  can  hear  the  cordage  rip 


And  the  canvas  bend  and  strain 
With  the  wind  that  whistles  keen, 
And  the  swishing  of  the  rain. 
And  the  timbers  groan  and  creak 
In  the  hissing  of  the  teak, 
Till  a  little  puff  is  seen, 
And  it  all  dies  down  again. 

So  she  reached  the  distant  shore. 
Ah,  the  wonders  of  that  cruise, 
As  I  read  it  in  the  flame. 
Southern  isles  of  purest  green  ; 
Glassy  skies  of  azure  sheen ; 
Beauty  wheresoe'er  they  came; 
Lakes  and  forests,  hills  and  vales  ; 
Never  twice  behold  the  same; 
Many  lands,  in  many  hues, 
And  the  miles  of  sea  between. 

Bursts  a  jet  of  brilliant  blue, 

Like  a  cataract  of  gems. 

'Twas  the  Orient  then  that  drew, 

With  its  sapphires, — ah,  but  look, 

In  the  green  that  comes  behind 

All  the  emeralds  of  Ind. 

And  this  wealth,  I  say,  they  took, 

And  perchance  did  homeward  bring 

For  a  ransom  for  their  king, 

Or  an  empress'  diadems. 

Slowly  dies  the  flame  away, 
In  a  sullen  crimson  flood, 
Like  the  setting  of  the  day 
Or  a  pouring  out  of  blood. 
'Tis  the  passing  of  the  barque, 
With  the  gallant  men  she  bore, — 
So,  I  leave  them,  in  the  dark, 
Dust  and  ashes,  and  no  more. 
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THE    MONTH    IN    CARICATURE. 


VENEZUELA. 
Brother  Jonathan:  "Say,   boys,   I  guess  I   don't  object   to  a   little  discipline;   but   you  won't 
forget  that  I'm  kinder  related  to  the  youngster  through  a  chap  named  Munroe." 


JOSEPH   ON    HIS  TRAVELS. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  [seeing  a  strange  resemblance) :  "  Good  gracious  I     I  thought  you  were  at  Mentone." 
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TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE.  C^ 

Papa  Clifford  (The  Unnatural  Parent):  "Now  then,  it's  Tweedlcdee  that's  my  boy.  As  for 
you,  Tweedledum,  if  yer  don't  get  out  of  this  I'll  disown  you  !  " 

Irresponsible  Critic  (at  a  safe  distance) :  "  Now  then,  Guv'nor,  don't  you  go  for  to  nail  his  cars 
to  the  pump." 


The  Duke  of  D.  :  M  Here's  the  precious   infant,  Arthur,  all  the  better  for  the  change  of  air  and 
scene." 

The  Anxious  Parent  :  "  I  hope  he  hasn't  lost  weight— in  the  country." 
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Mr.  Whistler. 
Dry-point  after  the  portrait  by  At.  L.  Dumont. 
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'Cou-Cou.' 


PAUL   CESAR   HELLEU: 
ETCHER    AND    PASTELLIST* 


BY   FREDERIC   LEES. 


MUCH  as  the  majority  of  art  lovers 
may  prefer  the  work  of  an  artist 
who  chooses  the  wide  and 
varied  field  of  humanity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  genius  to  that  of  another  who  limits 
himself  to  a  certain  exclusive  section  of 
society,  it  would  be  an  error  of  judgment 
to  allow  their  sympathy  for  the  one  to 
blind  their  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  other. 
No  branch  of  art,  even  though  its  range 
be  as  limited  as  that  of  the  fashionable 
portraitist,  is  unworthy  of  our  admiration, 
provided  it  reveals,  in  faultless  manner, 
one  or  other  of  the  many  complex  sides 
of  modern  life.  We  should  be  as  ready 
to  delight  in  the  charming  grace  of 
Paul  Cesar  Helleu  as  in  the  masculine 
sincerity  of  Alexandre  Steinlen — as  quick 
to  appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  a 
picture  of  a  fine  Parisian  dame  in  her 
drawing-room  as  those  of  a  sketch  of  a 
laundry-girl,  heavily   burdened   with   her 


The  copyright  to  the  illustrations  in  this  article  is  strictly  reserved. 
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basket  of  clean  linen,  passing  along  the 
street  with  weary  step.  Salon  or  boulevard 
extMeur  is  all  one  if  that  truthful  reflex 
of  life  which  we  seek  in  the  work  of  every 
great  artist  has  been  recorded  upon  the 
canvas. 

However  much,  therefore,  some  people 
may  be  inclined  to  disregard  M.  Hel leu's 
work  on  account  of  its  narrow  range,  it 
seems  to  me  to  need  no  apology.  Nay, 
its  very  limitations  have  made  for  its 
success  ;  since,  by  directing  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  on  a  small  corner  of 
the  great  world  of  Paris,  he  has  produced 
an  exhaustive,  and,  from  the  historian's 
point  of  view,  invaluable  record  of  the 
society  woman  of  to-day.  The  supreme 
manner  in  which  he  has  depicted  in  his 
dry-point  etchings — "at  once  so  light  and 
so  coloured  " — every  pose  of  the  modern 
Parisian  lady  of  fashion  was  pointed 
out    years  ago  by  a   master-critic   whose 
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judgments  in  questions  of  art  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  at  fault. 

"  Votre  ceuvre,"  wrote  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  in  February  1895,  in  a  preface 
to  a  catalogue  of  M.  Helleu's  pointes- 
shhes,  "  c'est  d'apres  le  cher  modele, 
qui  prete  la  vie  eldgante  de  son  corps 
h.  toutes  vos  compositions,  une  sorte  de 
monographic  de  la  femme,  dans  toutes 
les  attitudes  intimes  de  son  chez-soi — dans 
lc  renversement  las  de  sa  tete,  sur  un 
fiuteuil ;  dans  son  agenouillement  devant 
le  feu  d'une  cheminee,  avec  le  retourne- 
ment  de  son  visage  contre  le  chambranle, 
ct  la   fuite   contournee   du    bas   de    son 


crayons  de  Watteau,  du  Louvre/  regardez- 
la,  une  main  sur  une  ombrelle,  avec  toute 
l'attention  de  sa  seduisante  et  ondulante 
personne,  penchee  sur  les  immortels 
dessins  de  la  vente  d'Imecourt.  Non,  je 
ne  sais  vraiment  pas  un  autre  mot  pour 
les  baptiser,  ces  pointes-seches,  que  de 
les  appeler  les  Instantanh  de  la  grace  de 
la  femme." 

A  monograph  of  woman  .  .  .  feminine 
grace  translated  with  a  diamond  on  a 
copper  plate,  infinitely  more  eloquent  than 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  photographer, 
that,  indeed,  is  what  is  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  us  in  looking  at  M.  Helleu's 


The  Convalescent. 
From  a  pastel  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Pozni. 


corps ;  dans  une  reverie,  qui  lui  fait 
prendre  dans  la  main  la  cheville  d'une 
jam  be  crois<§e  sur  l'autre  ;  dans  un  lecture, 
avec  le  defrisement  d'une  boucle  de 
cheveux  le  long  de  sa  joue,  quelque  chose 
d'interrogateur  au  bout  du  nez,  une 
bouche  un  rien  entr'ouverte,  ou  il  y  a 
comme  P£pellement  heureux  de  ce  qu'elle 
lit ;  dans  le  sommeil,  ou  de  l'enfoncement 
dans  l'oreiller,  emerge  la  vague  ligne  de 
deux  epaules,  et  un  profil  perdu,  au  petit 
nez  retrousse,  k  l'ceil  ferme*  par  de  noirs 
cils  courbes.  Et  si  la  femme,  ainsi 
representee  dans  son  interieur,  sort  de 
chez-elle,  regardez-la,  sur  cette  merveilleuse 
planche :    '  La    femme    devant    les    trois 


etchings,  so  fluent  yet  correct  in  their 
drawing,  and  so  inimitably  refined.  Here 
is  one — to  enumerate  a  few  of  his  most 
striking  works — in  which  he  has  repre- 
sented a  lady  setting  a  good  example 
to  other  Parisian  mothers  (objects 
of  the  censure  of  the  author  of  "  Les 
Remplacantes ")  by  suckling  her  own 
baby.  She  is  seated  on  a  sofa  in  a 
drawing-room,  her  left  arm  lovingly 
supporting  her  child,  who  lazily  plays  with 
her  right  hand,  the  delicately  tapered 
fingers  of  which  are  spread  out  over  her 
bosom.  Her  eyes  are  tenderly  bent  on 
her  infant,  and  there  is  just  a  suspicion 
of  a  smile  on  her  lips.     The  detail  and 
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texture  of  the  dress  in  this  and  other 
works,  the  expression  which  is  put  into 
the  hands,  and,  above  all,  the  lightness 
and  glossiness  of  the  lady's  hair,  are 
marvellous  pieces  of  execution,  considering 
the  great  technical  difficulties  of  this 
branch  of  engraving.  For  nothing  must 
be  done  haphazard ;  every  line  must  be 
carefully  considered  before  it  is  made, 
since  once  on  the  plate  it  is  indelible. 
Note,  once  more,  those  soft  velvety  tones 
which  M.  Helleu  is  so  successful  in  pro- 
ducing when  drawing  the  hair  of  his 
beautiful  models — those  little  wisps  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  and  the  side  of  the 
face.  They  irresistibly  remind  one  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  description,  in  The  Egoist \ 
of  Clara  Middleton's  dusky  nape,  "  where 
this  way  and  that  the  little  lighter-coloured 
irreclaimable  curls  running  truant  from 
the  comb  and  the  knot — curls,  half-curls, 
root-curls,  vine-ringlets,  wedding-rings, 
fledgling  feathers,  tufts  of  down,  blown 
wisps — waved  or  fell,  waved  over  or  up 
or  involutedly,  or  strayed,  loose  and 
downward,  in  the  form  of  small  silken 
paws,  hardly  any  of  them  much  thicker 
than  a  crayon  shading,  cunninger  than  long 
round  locks  of  gold  to  trick  the  heart." 

Continuing  our  examination  of  M. 
Helleu's  gallery  of  Parisian  types,  we 
come  across  another  dry-point  which 
forms  an  admirable  companion  picture 
to  the  above.  The  artist  has  surprised  a 
mother  playing  at  peep-bo  with  her  child 
on  the  floor,  and  it  is  plain  to  see,  from 
the  playmates'  easy,  natural  attitudes,  that 
they  are  too  busily  engaged  in  the  game 
to  notice  they  have  been  drawn.  M. 
Helleu  always  endeavours  to  record  the 
attitudes  of  his  models  in  this  way,  and 
many  a  visitor  to  his  apartment  in  the 
Avenue  Bugeaud — intently  engaged,  per- 
haps, in  looking  at  one  of  his  etchings, 
or  talking  to  a  friend — has  been  rapidly 
sketched  in  chalk,  to  serve  as  a  figure 
in  some  future  composition.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  subjects  drawn  under  these 
conditions  are  characterised  by  freshness 
and  grace. 

Children  at  play  have  formed  the 
subject  of  quite  a  number  of  this  artist's 
etchings,  but  the  majority  of  the  1532 
plates  which  he  has  etched  up  to  the 
present  time  are,  of  course,  devoted  to 
their  stylishly  dressed  mammas.  They 
are  shown  to  us  under  every  condition 
of  their  unproductive,  fashionable  life : 
sitting  or  lying  down  on  gilded  Louis  XIV. 


sofas ;  nonchalantly  leaning  on  harps ; 
killing  time  by  reading  or  merely  day- 
dreaming ;  rarely  engaged,  as  in  that 
early  pointe-skhe  entitled  "  Young  Girl 
threading  a  Needle,"  in  doing  needle- 
work ;  visiting — arrayed  in  costly  furs— at 
the  houses  of  their  friends ;  glancing  at 
the  pictures  or  studying  the  dresses  of 
their  acquaintances  at  a  "private  view" ; 
looking  into  shop-windows ;  and  standing, 
gazing  out  to  sea,  on  the  decks  of  steam- 
yachts. 

Apart  from  these  Instaniane's,  which 
might  represent  any  woman  of  fashion, 
many  of  M.  Helleu's  dry-points  are  por- 
traits, and  most  faithful  ones  too.  The 
best  known  are  his  portraits  of  Miss 
Taylor,  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
of  Mme.  Henri  Letellier,  and,  among 
actresses,  those  of  Mile.  Brandes  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise,  Mile.  Suzanne  Le- 
maire,  and  Mile.  Liane  de  Pougy.  M. 
Helleu  is  so  enthusiastic  over  feminine 
refinement  that  he  has  rarely  done  por- 
traits of  men.  On  the  eve  of  the  visit 
which  he  is  paying  to  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Mr.  John  Sargent,  he  expressed 
to  me  his  firm  determination  to  do  no 
other  portraits  than  those  of  Women. 
"  Whilst  in  New  York  and  Boston  I  shall 
paint  only  women's  portraits — young  and 
beautiful  women,  mind  you,  not  old  ones. 
Not  a  single  portrait  of  a  man."  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  oneself 
in  this  way ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  M.  Helleu,  judging  by  his  portraits 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  Mr.  Whistler, 
has  been  highly  successful  in  his  por- 
traiture of  the  less  graceful  sex.  His 
pointe-seche  of  De  Goncourt,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  Tissot,  was  done  in 
1 894 ;  that  of  Mr.  Whistler  dates  from 
1897  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  these 
two  works  are  amongst  those  which  con- 
noisseurs hold  most  in  esteem.  It  is  true 
the  portrait  of  De  Goncourt  is  not  so  rare 
as  the  dry-point  "La  Cigarette,"  a  copy 
of  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  art 
collections  of  the  author  of  "  Germinie 
Lacerteux  "  for  close  on  £2%  ;  but  that 
of  Mr.  Whistler,  which  is  here  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  M.  L.  Dumont, 
of  the  Rue  Laffitte,  is  quite  as  much 
sought  after  as  the  famous  poitite-shhe, 
and  has  even  reached  a  higher  price. 
Twenty  eight  copies  were  issued  in  1897 
at  £4  each,  but  they  are  now  valued  so 
highly  by  collectors  that  a  copy  was  sold 
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From  a  dry-point. 
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A  portrait. 
Front  a  dry-point. 
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Mile.  Brandts  of  the  Comttdle  Francaise. 
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a  short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Dunthorne, 
the  well-known  London  dealer,  for  ,£40. 
Never  were  Mr.  Whistler's  characteristics 
in  dress  and  outward  appearance  generally 
so  well  expressed  as  they  are  in  this 
masterly  work. 

Besides  being  an  etcher,  M.  Helleu 
is  a  pastellist  of  great  ability.  The  soft- 
ness, freshness,  and  modcli  which  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  pastels  made  him 
an  advocate  of  this  medium  long  before 
he  turned  his  attention  to  dry-point  work, 
and  he  still  employs  it  in  his  portraits  of 
fashionable  ladies.  At  his  little  exhibition 
in  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  he  has  on  view,  in 
addition  to  twenty-six  dry-points,  some 
of  which  are  reproduced  with  this  article, 
six  pastel-portraits,  including  one  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  another  of 
the  Comtesse  Henri  Greffulhe,  nke  Eliza- 
beth de  Caraman-Chimay.  These  por- 
traits, which  are  among  his  most  recent 
works,  possess  all  the  strong  qualities  of 
the  many  pastels  which  he  has  produced 
since  1888.  From  about  that  year  dates 
the  seductive  portrait  of  a  young  woman 
in  a  black,  low-necked  evening  dress, 
holding  a  fan  in  her  gloved  hand,  which, 
when  exhibited  at  the  Salon  des  Aquarel- 
listes,  first  drew  public  attention  to  his 
name.  The  picture  represents  an  evening 
effect  The  subdued  light  of  a  lamp 
streams  through  a  shade;  a  harp,  intro- 
duced into  so  many  of  the  artist's  pictures, 
looms  forth  mysteriously ;  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers  tends  to  heighten  the  general 
impressiveness  of  the  work.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Sargent.  Exhibited  many 
times  since  1888,  it  has  always  met  with 
success. 

A  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester — 
a  little  girl  of  fifteen  in  a  white  pinafore, 
picturesque  black  hat  with  large  feather, 
and  white  gloves  ;  and  another  of  Baronne 
Deslandes,  dressed  in  salmon  pink,  are  of 
about  the  same  period. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  M. 
Heileu's  portraits  are  those  of  the  Com- 
tesse Greffulhe,  who  is  accounted  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  day. 
Her  likeness  has  been  painted  by  many 
fashionable  portraitists — Jacquet,  Lami, 
Carolas-Duran,  and  Gandara ;  but  no  one 
has  had  such  opportunities  as  M.  Helleu 
for  studying  her  in  every  attitude  and 
under  every  condition  of  light.  De  Gon- 
court  writes  in  his  "Journal"  of  having 


been  told  by  Helleu  of  a  hundred 
sketches  of  the  Countess  which  he  had 
made  during  a  sojourn  at  Bois-Boudran, 
her  country  seat.  It  was  whilst  on  that 
visit  he  did  three  pastel-portraits,  one  of 
which  represents  her,  dressed  in  white, 
standing  in  a  Louis  XVI.  drawing-room, 
all  gilt  and  white,  and  in  the  act  of 
fanning  herself.  The  preliminary  draw- 
ings for  these  pictures  were  executed 
either  in  lead  pencil  or  black  chalk ;  but 
the  artist's  sketches  and  studies  are  now 
almost  invariably  made  in  red,  black,  and 
white  chalks.  These  sanguines  are  much 
prized  by  picture  lovers. 

A  charming  picture  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Sr.muel  Pozzi  must  be  classed 
apart  from  M.  Heileu's  other  pastels.  It 
represents  a  convalescent  lady  in  bed, 
languidly  holding  a  flower  against  a 
mirror  hanging  on  the  wall,  as  though  to 
see  it  reflected.  The  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  are  resting  on  the  leaves  of  an  open 
book,  which,  tired  of  reading,  she  has 
placed  on  the  bed.  The  childishness  of 
her  action,  her  thin,  wan  fingers,  and  the 
expression  of  lassitude  on  her  wax-like 
face,  are  admirably  expressive  of  a  person 
recovering  from  illness.  The  colouring  is 
extremely  fine.  The  lady's  hair  is  auburn, 
the  flower  a  yellowish-brown,  but  the 
predominating  note  of  the  picture  is  a 
mysterious  blue,  which  appears  strongly 
marked  in  the  mirror  and  in  its  frame. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of 
M.  Heileu's  oil  paintings,  and  without 
some  reference  to  these  pictures  of 
fountains  and  parks  and  interiors  of 
cathedrals,  an  account  of  his  work  would 
hardly  be  complete.  These  subjects  were 
early  loves,  and  there  was  no  hardship 
which  he  would  not  have  undergone  on 
their  account. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  evening,"  we  read 
in  De  Goncourt's  "Journal,"  "Helleu 
arrived.  He  had  spent  the  whole  day 
in  this  bitter  cold  weather  painting  the 
Versailles  statues,  half  buried  under 
snow.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spectacle  and  of  the  character  of  this 
polar  region.  He  confessed  to  a  passion 
for  painting  pictures  of  stained-glass 
windows,  and  said  he  had  worked  at 
Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Notre-Dame,  which 
last  named  he  had  made  his  home  every 
morning  during  nearly  two  years,  visiting 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  towers,  in 
the  midst  of  those  suspended  angels 
which  seem  endowed  with  life  and   the 
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power  to  prevent  themselves  falling  to  the 
ground." 

One  of  the  pictures  painted  at  Versailles 
is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  but  it 
represents  an  autumn,  not  a  winter  scene : 
a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  circular  basin 
of  one  of  the  fountains,  a  pathway  around 
its  farthest  edge,  and  a  background  of 
trees  and  shubbery,  hesitating  between 
green  and  brown.  On  the  surface  of  the 
motionless  water  are  floating  countless 
russet  and  yellow  leaves,  finely  expressive 
(like  all  this  artists  pictures  of  autumn, 
the  best  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Sargent)  of  the  solitude  of  the 
dying  year. 

As  regards  his  paintings  of  the  interiors 
of  cathedrals,  here  is  a  description  of 
two  of  them  by  a  critic  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  appreciate  M.  Helleu's  work  at 
its  true  value.  "  The  pillars  arise  like 
prayers,"  writes  M.  Octave  Mirbeau  of  the 
picture  of  the  "serene  and  peaceful" 
cathedral  of  Rheims ;  "  the  architraves 
form  curves  and  solemn  arcs,  a  deep 
religious  silence  fills  the  deserted  bay, 
and  the  rose-window,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
choir,  spreads  out  soft  streams  of  light. 
The  effect  is  majestic,  the  suggestion  of 
meditation  in  the  stone  deeply  impresses 
one."  And  of  the  other,  representing  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Denis, 
the  same  writer  says,  "  the  sun  strikes  the 
stained-glass  windows,  and  in  the  chapel, 
on  the  pillars  and  on  the  walls,  there 
pours  a  flood  of  yellow,  red,  and  green 
rays,  a  stream  of  changing,  trembling 
light,  which  colours  the  architecture  and 
falls  like  multicoloured  rain  on  the  marble 
figures  of  the  tombs." 

As  particulars  of  the  environment 
under  which  artists  work  are  ever  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  art,  let  us  now  pay 
a  visit  to  M.  Helleu's  apartment  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Avenue 
Bugeaud.  Many  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  does  not  possess  a  studio, 


like  other  leading  artists  of  the  day,  and 
that  all  his  work  is  done  in  a  sparingly 
furnished  drawing-room.  He  regards  the 
studio  as  a  wholly  unnecessary  luxury, 
a  modern  invention  almost  unknown 
before  David's  day ;  and  if  Watteau  and 
Chardin  and  La  Tour  could  do  immortal 
work  in  a  simple,  well-lit  room,  he  does 
not  see  why  he  should  not  do  the  same. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this 
salon  and  atelier  in  one  contains  many 
pieces  of  furniture  which  appear  as  acces- 
sories in  his  dry-points.  Here  is  a  clavecin* 
which  the  owner  purchased  for  the  price 
of  an  old  song  ;  there,  a  precious  little 
secretaire)  ornamented  with  delicately 
chiselled  bronzes.  Standing  at  one  side 
of  the  fireplace  is  the  harp  so  familiar 
to  collectors  of  M.  Hel leu's  etchings. 
Wherever  one  looks,  in  fact,  choice 
furniture  of  the  Empire  period  meets  the 
eye.  On  the  walls  are  several  pictures : 
a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself,  a  tall, 
elegant  man  with  a  somewhat  thin  face, 
rather  yellow  in  complexion,  framed  in  a 
brown  beard  and  side  whiskers  ;  a  pastel 
representing  yachts  outside  a  harbour  and 
a  number  of  fashionably-dressed  people 
standing  or  strolling  on  the  jetty — an 
example  of  many  sea-pieces  drawn  by  this 
artist ;  one  or  two  engravings  of  pictures 
by  Watteau,  and  a  voluptuous  pastel  of 
"Leda  and  the  Swan"  by  Boldini.  A 
number  of  empty  frames,  carved  and 
gilded,  are  also  hanging  there,  and  once 
more  testify  to  M.  Helleu's  love  of 
ancient  things. 

A  few  final  words  on  the  subject  of 
those  who  possess  works  by  this  subtle 
etcher  and  pastellist.  To  the  names  of 
Mr.  Sargent  and  others  already  mentioned 
must  be  added  those  of  Her  Majesty  the 
"Queen,  and  Comte  Robert  de  Montes- 
quieu -  Fezensac.  The  former,  when 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  one  of  M.  Helleu's 
first  patrons ;  the  latter  owns  the  largest  col- 
lection of  his  etchings  and  pastels  in  Paris. 
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BY  LADY   RANDOLPH   CHURCHILL  (Mrs.   G.   Cornwallis  West). 


THIRTY  years  ago,  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent,  the  American 
woman  was  looked  upon  as  a 
strange  and  abnormal  creature,  with  habits 
and  manners  something  between  a  Red 
Indian  and  a  Gaiety  Girl.  Anything  of  an 
outlandish  nature  might  be  expected  of 
her  :  if  she  talked,  dressed,  and  conducted 
herself  as  any  well-bred  woman  would, 
much  astonishment  was  invariably  evinced, 
and  she  was  usually  saluted  with  the  tact- 
ful remark  "  I  should  never  have  thought 
you  an  American  "  by  those  who  intended 
it  as  a  compliment. 

As  a  rule,  people  looked  upon  her  as  a 
disagreeable  and  even  dangerous  person, 
to  be  very  suspicious  of,  if  not  to  be 
avoided  altogether.  Her  dollars  were  her 
only  recommendation,  and  all  were  credited 
with  the  possession  of  them,  otherwise  what 
was  her  raison  d'itre  ? 

No  distinction  was  ever  made  between 
any  Americans;  they  were  all  supposed  to 
be  of  one  uniform  type.  The  wife  and 
daughters  of  the  newly-enriched  Californian 
miner,  swathed  in  silks  and  satins  and 
blazing  with  diamonds  on  the  slightest 
provocation ;  the  cultured,  refined,  and 
retiring  Bostonian  ;  the  aristocratic  Vir- 
ginian, as  full  of  tradition  and  family 
pride  as  a  Percy  of  Northumberland  or 
a  Larochefoucauld  ;  the  cosmopolitan  and 
up-to-date  New  Yorker  :  all  were  grouped 
in  the  same  category,  all  were  considered 
tarred  with  the  same  brush. 

The  innumerable  familiar  caricatures 
supposed  to  represent  the  typical  American 
girl  represented  them  all  of  the  same  type  : 
beautiful  and  refined  in  appearance, 
although  dressed  in  exaggerated  taste,  and 
speaking  with  a  nasal  twang — the  most 
impossible  language.  The  young  lady 
who,  in  refusing  anything  more  to  eat,  says 
"  I'm  pretty  crowded  just  now,"  or,  in 
explaining  why  she  is  travelling  alone,  re- 
marks that  "  Poppa  don't  voyage,  he's  too 
fleshy,"  was  thought  to  be  representative 
of  the  national  type  and  manners. 

So  great  in  Society  was  the  ignorance 
even  of  the  country,  that  it  was  thought 
astonishing  if  an  American  from  New  York 
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knew  nothing  of  one  from  San  Francisco, 
as  though  they  both  came  from  neighbour- 
ing counties.  On  the  Continent  the 
ignorance  was  still  greater — many  went  so 
far  as  to  include  South  America.  An 
American  lady  from  New  York  being 
once  asked  by  a  Frenchman  if  she  knew  a 
certain  Chilian  lady,  and  answering  in  the 
negative,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mais  n'etes-vous 
pas  toutes  deux  Americaines"  ? 

American  men  were  myths,  few  being 
idle  enough  to  have  leisure  to  travel ;  but 
they  were  all  the  same  supposed  to  be  as 
loud  and  vulgar  as  the  mothers  were  un- 
presentable and  the  daughters  undesirable 
— unless  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under 
the  Bridge  since  those  days.  The  steady 
progress  of  the  American  woman  in  the 
minds  of  Europeans  can  be  gauged  by 
studying  their  present  position  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are 
sharing  many  of  the  "seats  of  the  mighty," 
and  the  most  carping  and  jealous  critics 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  way  they  fill 
them.  In  the  political,  literary,  and  diplo- 
matic world  they  more  than  hold  their 
own.  The  old  prejudices  against  them, 
which  mostly  arose  out  of  ignorance,  have 
been  removed,  and  American  women  are 
now  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  That 
they  have  faults  and  are  open  to  criticism 
in  many  ways,  is  of  course  natural, — on 
this  we  will  touch  later;  but  the  fact 
remains  undisputed  that  they  are  a  great 
success  in  the  Old  World. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  success  is 
greatly  due  to  the  wonderful  adaptability 
which  they  display  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  their  individuality.  A  girl, 
born  and  bred  in  the  backwoods  of  some 
Western  State,  will  adopt  the  manners  and 
customs  of  her  husband's  country  to  such 
an  extent  that,  after  a  few  years,  she  might 
pass  as  of  his  nationality.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  American  woman  is 
her  versatility,  and  this,  fostered  by  her 
ambition  and  active  mind,  seems  to  open 
all  paths  to  her. 

England  is  her  happiest  hunting  ground, 
and  for   obvious  reasons.     Speaking  the 
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same  language,  she  naturally  feels  more  at 
home;  besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
English  society  is  much  broader-minded 
and  more  appreciative  of  individual  merit 
than  that  of  any  other  country :  beauty  and 
charm  in  a  woman,  and  brains  or  good- 
fellowship  in  a  man,  will  take  them  into 
fastidious  and  refined  circles  where  dull 
duchesses  and  rich  bores  seek  in  vain  to 
enter. 

It  is  not  so  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  France  and  Austria,  with 
whose  old  aristocracy  brains  and  beauty 
are  very  secondary  recommendations, 
compared  to  the  necessary  qualifications 
required  to  figure  in  the  "  Almanac  "  of 
Gotha. 

London,  on  the  contrary,  opens  its 
doors  widely  to  all  genius  and  talent. 
Even  the  most  frivolous  and  fashionable 
of  Englishwomen  like  to  think  that  they 
have  intellectual  aspirations,  and,  failing 
intellectual  friends,  are  rather  fond  of  the 
reflected  glory  and  lustre  shed  upon  them 
of  being  seen  with  prominent  men,  be 
they  politicians,  authors,  or  artists. 

Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  easier  access 
to  society  existing  in  England  is  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  recognised  head  and 
recognised  grades.  Where  there  is  a 
Court,  prescribed  rules  are  accepted  much 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  dictated 
merely  by  the  arbiters  of  fashion.  People 
are  not  apprehensive  of  having  their 
privileges  encroached  upon  or  their  posi- 
tion shaken,  and  can  afford  to  receive 
whom  they  please.  An  illustration  of  the 
reverse  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  France, 
where,  since  the  Republic,  the  old 
nobility  sulk  in  their  Faubourg,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  group, 
Society  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
and  broken  into  small  cliques,  each  a 
law  unto  itself. 

Compared  to  England,  American  society 
is  restricted,  narrow,  and  artificial,  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  break  down  the 
barriers;  but  outside  this  comparatively- 
speaking  small  section,  in  marked  contrast, 
commercially  and  in  the  walks  of  science 
and  invention,  America  opens  her  portals 
and  arms  wide  to  all  who  claim  her  atten- 
tion. There,  youth  is  no  barrier  to  her 
generous  consideration  or  to  successful 
achievement.  Inventions  are  as  quickly 
recognised  as  they  are  speedily  put  into 
use,  and  enterprise  of  all  kinds  is  en- 
couraged ;  whereas  in  the  mother-country 
youth  is  accounted  a  crime,  and  the  slow 


methods  of  recognition  often  crush,  if  they 
do  not  kill,  an  aspiring  inventor  and  many 
worthy  enterprises. 

Americans  are  often  credited  with  loving 
titles.  In  a  sense  the  criticism  is  true, 
but  only  inasmuch  as,  striving  always  to 
have  the  best  of  everything,  including 
society,  they  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  aristocracy  of  a  country  must 
represent  the  most  cultured  and  refined  of 
its  inhabitants.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
always  so,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  to 
reproach  American  women  for  seeking 
what  in  every  other  country  in  the  world 
both  sexes  struggle  for — social  or  material 
advancement. 

Nowhere  is  there  more  hero  worship 
than  in  America — great  deeds  and  great 
names  thrill  the  Americans.  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
States,  owed  much  of  his  success  and 
excited  enthusiasm,  not  because  he  was  a 
Royal  Prince  and  brother  of  the  German 
Emperor,  but  because  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Queen  Victoria,  who,  if 
possible,  is  more  venerated  and  admired 
there  than  in  her  own  country. 

And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at-  that  the 
ancient  and  famous  names  of  European 
aristocracy,  with  all  their  traditions  and  his- 
torical associations,  should  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  new 
country,  whose  history,  however  splendid 
and  unique,  is  but  of  yesterday  ?  There 
are  some  who  do  not  discriminate,  and 
who  are  dazzled  by  a  high-sounding  title, 
whatever  the  origin  and  whoever  the 
bearer  may  be;  but  this  is  not  an  American 
monopoly.  It  is  possible  to  meet  an 
English  nobleman  whose  ancestors  are 
not  in  the  Doomsday  Book,  and  whose 
blue  blood  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ; 
and  there  are  French  marquises  whose 
ancestors  were  not  Crusaders,  German 
barons  who  do  not  possess  castles  on 
the  Rhine,  Spaniards  whose  castles  in 
Spain  are  their  only  recommendation, 
and  Italian  counts  who  are  not  closely 
related  to  the  Doria  Pamphili  or  Colonnas. 

As  snobbery  is  cosmopolitan,  the  genus 
snob  having  no  nationality,  so  well-bred 
people  speak  the  same  language  all  over 
the  world. 

Mark  Twain  tells  us  the  proverb  "  The 
Englishman  dearly  loves  a  lord  "  would  be 
more  accurate  as  "  The  human  race  envies 
a  lord,"  meaning,  presumably,  what  he 
should  represent,  and  that  "  the  buying  of 
titles  had  been  worn  threadbare  several 
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hundreds  of  centuries  before  America  was 
discovered. "  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England,  in 
this  democratic  age,  a  fine  old  name  is 
only  a  good  letter  of  introduction,  suffi- 
cient perhaps  to  give  the  entrke  to  Society ; 
but  to  be  a  persona  grata  in  it,  or  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  action,  it  is  not 
enough,  and  brains  must  win  the  day. 

The  education  and  bringing-up  of  the 
average  American  girl  is,  in  some  ways, 
far  superior  to  that  of  her  English  cousin 
— certainly  in  the  way  of  book  learning. 
They  are  better  read,  and  have  generally 
travelled  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  world.  Whereas  a  whole 
family  of  English  girls  are  educated  by  a 
more  or  less  incompetent  governess — with 
perhaps  a  few  extra  lessons  from  a  master 
in  elocution  or  music  to  "  finish  "  them 
before  they  come  out — the  American  girl 
in  the  same  condition  of  life  will  begin 
from  her  earliest  age  with  the  best  pro- 
fessors in  all  branches  ;  she  will  be  taken 
to  Paris  to  follow  "  cours,"  to  Italy  to  see 
pictures,  and  to  Germany  for  music  if  she 
has  any  talent ;  and  by  the  time"  she  is 
eighteen  she  is  able  to  assert  her  views  on 
most  things  and  her  independence  in  all. 

She  has  a  full  appreciation  and  know- 
ledge of  what  she  wants  and  of  what  is 
best,  and  in  all  things  strives  to  attain  it. 
She  seldom  loses  her  heart,  and  never  her 
head;  the  coldness  with  which  she  is 
reproached  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
sources  of  her  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  education  has 
many  disadvantages  not  shared  by  that 
of  the  English  girl ;  most  Americans  not 
understanding  the  word  "home"  as  it  is 
understood  in  England.  Their  life  of 
change,  travelling,  and  hotels,  engenders 
that  restlessness  for  which  they  are  noted, 
and  which  adheres  to  them  through  life. 
They  are  often  at  a  disadvantage,  therefore, 
not  being  brought  up  with  that  practical 
knowledge  in  household  matters  which  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  English  education, 
and  which,  when  she  embarks  on  matri- 
mony, arms  a  woman  to  some  extent  with 
the  sinews  of  war. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  reverence  is 
not  one  of  the  virtues  mostly  prominent 
in  the  American  character,  and  this, 
added  to  women's  advanced  education, 
makes  them  very  impatient  of  control, 
and  often  wanting  in  respect  to  their 
parents  and  elders,  according  to  old- 
fashioned  European  ideas. 


The  girl  who  went  to  a  French  play  and 
said  afterwards  that  she  thought  it  too 
risqui  to  allow  her  mother  to  go,  is 
perhaps  rather  a  far-fetched  example,  but 
that  the  majority  take  the  lead  is  not  to 
be  denied.  It  has  often  been  attributed 
to  American  women  that  they  are  queens 
in  their  own  country.  Caressed  and 
humoured  from  their  infancy  and  wielding 
immense  capricious  power,  being  treated 
as  goddesses  behind  the  altar  rather  than 
as  comrades  in  the  line  of  battle,  their 
confidence  in  themselves  is  naturally  un- 
bounded. But  they  are  not  so  intolerant 
of  advice  as  the  men,  or  quite  so  afraid 
of  showing  their  ignorance  of  European 
customs.  An  American  woman  could  not 
have  committed  the  mistake  ascribed  to 
her  compatriot,  who,  while  being  received 
in  audience  by  the  Pope,  and  having 
refused  to  inquire  or  to  be  told  how  to 
address  him,  was  heard,  by  the  horrified 
attendants,  repeatedly  calling  him  "  Sacre* 
Pape." 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  in 
praise  of  the  American  woman's  appear- 
ance, that  it  may  not  seem  desirable  to 
mention  here  the  fact  that  she  dresses  well. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
she  is  perhaps  the  best  dressed  woman 
in  the  world.  Even  Wu-Ting-Fang,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  Washington,  has 
added  his  voice  to  the  chorus  of  praise, 
and  in  a  recent  interview  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  American  woman's 
dress,  although  he  naively  remarks  that 
of  course  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
costume  of  the  East. 

Although  in  the  realm  of  dress  the 
French  have  the  creative  genius,  as  a 
nation  they  do  not  possess  the  figures  to 
show  off  the  costumes ;  whereas  the  rising 
generation  in  America,  emulating  the 
English,  have  taken  vigorously  to  athletics 
and  physical  exercise  generally,  the  result 
being  the  fine  tali  young  women  whom 
the  talented  pencil  of  Dana  Gibson  has 
rendered  us  so  familiar  with. 

The  extraordinary  improvement  notice- 
able in  Englishwomen's  dress  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  only  equal  to  that  in  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  their  houses, 
and  this  might  with  reason  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  Americans. 
When  Englishwomen  dress  well,  they  are 
wonderfully  picturesque — more  so  than 
Americans  ;  and  when  they  keep  to  their 
own  particular  style  and  do  not  try  to 
wear  outri  French  fashions,  which  they  do 
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not  as  a  rule  understand  how  to  put  on, 
they  are  very  successful. 

The  Englishwoman  is  at  her  best  in  the 
midst  of  country  life ;  there  in  the  matter 
of  dress  she  reigns  supreme.  It  was  she 
who  first  set  the  fashion  of  the  practical 
and  sensible  dresses  now  so  widely  adopted 
in  America  and  other  countries  by  all 
women  who  care  for  sport  and  live  out-of- 
door  lives. 

The  American  woman  has  often  been 
taxed  with  being  extravagant,  and,  if  this 
be  true,  her  bringing  up  must  be  held 
mostly  responsible.  The  hard-working, 
busy  man  of  Wall  Street,  steeped  all  day 
in  the  making  of  dollars,  wants  when  he 
comes  home  to  find  his  womenfolk  beauti- 
fully dressed  and  their  surroundings  in 
keeping :  for  them  he  slaves — that  is  the 
object  of  his  life  and  work.  In  their 
company  it  is  natural  that  he  should  detest 
any  allusion  or  reference  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  all  the  luxury  they  enjoy. 
They  dip  into  the  coffers  and  ask  no 
questions. 

The  majority  of  Englishwomen,  be  it 
said  to  their  credit,  have  many  ways  of 
spending  their  money,  and  so  many  calls 
on  what  is  often  a  slender  purse  that  they 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time 
to  think  much  of  dress.  But  there  are 
English  butterflies,  as  there  are  American ; 
in  fact,  the  species  is  international,  and 
flourishes  in  most  countries. 

Women  in  England  have  much  more 
scope  for  mixing  in  politics  or  public  life 
than  women  have  in  America,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  different  system  of 
political  life  there,  and  also  to  their 
different  bringing  up.  The  vast  organisa- 
tion of  the  Primrose  League  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  women  of  all  classes  in 
touch  with  politics,  and  their  influence  is 
widely  felt. 

Such  a  scheme  could  not  work  in 
America,  although  Americans  who  have 
married  Englishmen  are  in  no  whit  behind 
their  English  sisters  in  political  work,  and 
their  successful  co-operation  must  be  a 
proof  of  what  they  could  do  in  their  own 
country  had  they  the  same  opportunities. 
That  there  are  no  bright  political  stars 
among  the  fairer  sex,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


London  Society  has  become  so  large  and 
inclusive,  that  the  days  of  political  salons, 
such  as  those  of  the  celebrated  Lady 
Palmerston,  or  Frances  Anne  Lady  Lon- 
donderry, are  things  of  the  past. 

All  women  whose  husbands  are  in  a 
prominent  or  official  position  open  their 
doors  periodically  to  those  who  have  any 
claim  to  social  distinction,  in  addition  to 
the  political,  diplomatic,  and  literary  world. 
When  one  considers  the  size  of  London 
Society,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  many 
different  so-called  sets  exist ;  and  that  the 
foreigner  who  is  asked  to  a  dozen  enter- 
tainments of  various  kinds  in  one  evening, 
all,  as  he  would  describe  it,  "  dans  la  haute 
vole*e,"  is  bewildered  which  to  accept. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  life  in  England 
is  on  much  larger  lines  and  more  full  of 
occupation  for  women  of  the  leisured 
classes  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Everything  is  open  to  them  if  they  have 
the  ability.  In  American  society,  women 
with  a  few  exceptions  seem  to  have  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  of  taking 
themselves  as  seriously  as  they  do  in 
England,  where  all  are  more  or  less  engaged 
in  philanthropic  schemes  or  work  of  some 
kind,  and  the  greater  or  more  prominent 
the  social  position,  the  more  they  are  called 
upon  to  do. 

The  many  Anglo-American  marriages, 
and  the  warm  welcome  extended  to 
Americans  in  England,  is  a  connecting- 
link  between  the  two  countries  which 
ought  to  cement  them  for  ever,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  aversion  of  American 
men  for  having  some  of  their  womenfolk 
taken  from  them,  or  the  jealousies  of 
English  mothers  who,  having  daughters  of 
their  own,  look  with  a  cold  eye  at  so  many 
young  men  being  snapped  up  by  the  all- 
conquering  American  girl.  But  on  the 
whole,  both  countries  benefit  mutually  by 
intercourse  and  contrast,  and  surely  the 
growing  ties  of  love  and  fellowship  stretch- 
ing and  strengthening  across  the  Atlantic, 
fortified  by  common  interests,  and  now 
bringing  forth  so  many  pledges  in  the 
rising  generation,  ought  not  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  concerned  with  the  highest 
matters  of  State. 
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GIVEN  certain  conditions,  a  man 
may  play  the  fool  on  any  known 
species  of  thin  ice  and  come  to 
no  harm  ;  but  if  he  essay  it  without  them, 
he  will  certainly  risk  a  ducking.  The 
proposition  applies  to  almost  any  phase 
of  recklessness,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  navigation  of  ships. 
Now,  Captain  Andrews,  of  the  R.M.S. 
Guiaquil,  was  a  man  of  wide  and  un- 
questioned experience ;  highly  trusted  by 
his  Directors,  and  voted  a  paragon  by  all 
who  travelled  with  him.  His  record  was 
beautifully  clean  and  quite  unique ;  for, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  he  had  given 
to  the  command  of  the  Company's  ships, 
he  had  never  been  known  to  beach  his 
vessel,  to  strike  a  "sunken"  rock,  or  to 
run  over  a  derelict.  A  prodigy,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  globe-trotters  will  be  prepared 
to  acknowledge. 

"He  is  an  extremely  intelligent  navi- 
gator," said  his  Directors  and  friends. 

"  He  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  officers,"  said  those  who 
knew  him. 

In  the  beginning  both  may  have  been 
true;  in  the  end  the  latter— for  when, 
with  advancing  age  and  growing  egoism, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
was  an  idiot,  and  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  officers  asses  in  lion's  jackets ;  to 
open  sneers  at  "the  young  gentlemen's 
new-fangled  notions,"  and  a  steady 
reliance  on  rule-of-thumb  navigation, 
Captain  Andrews  at  once  came  within 
sight  of  a  dramatic  curtain,  a  curtain  he 
would  gladly  have  avoided  had  he  seen. 

In  point  of  fact  the  commander  was  at 
loggerheads  with  his  officers :  he  openly 
snubbed  them,  refused  all  intercourse 
with  them,  and  sent  orders  to  the  chief 
sometimes  verbally,  sometimes  by  note, 
though  the  medium  of  his  servant  or  the 
quartermaster — matters,  these,  at  which 
people  smile  and  take  for  an  exhibition  of 
smartness,  but  which  frequently  play  a 
potential  part  in  those  mysterious  disasters 


which  come  to    be    unravelled    in    the 
Admiralty  Court. 

In  these  circumstances,  on  a  dark 
but  starlight  night,  the  Guiaquil  was 
pounding  up  the  Brazilian  coast,  heading 
at  full  speed  for  Pernambuco.  At  noon 
the  next  day,  so  said  the  notice-board, 
they  would  be  in  harbour,  discharging 
cargo  and  transhipping  the  mails.  Those 
passengers,  therefore,  who  desired  to  go 
ashore,  who  desired  to  buy  bananas  or 
curios,  or  do  any  earthly  thing,  might  do 
so  on  application  to  the  purser.  Mean- 
while the  purser  was  in  bed,  and  the 
notice-board  revealed  its  cynicism  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  saloon  staircase,  and 
the  Guiaquil  slipped  overseas,  sluggishly 
somnolent  in  the  eye  of  a  windless  sky. 
It  was  very  hot.  But  for  the  throb  of 
the  engines,  the  ship  might  have  been  as 
fast  asleep  as  were  her  people  :  she  might, 
too,  have  been  a  thousand  miles  from 
anywhere — yet  the  land  was  near. 

Under  the  bridge  awning  stood  a  group 
of  four  officers  engaged  in  relieving  the 
watch.  Two ,  were  going  off  duty,  and 
the  chief  and  third  had  taken  the  "  night 
order  book  "  from  their  custody ;  while 
the  chief,  standing  near  the  binnacle,  read 
out : — 

R.M.S.  Guiaquil,  Rio  to  Pernambuco, 

May  ao/A,  189  -. 

Call  the  commander  if  you  see  any- 
thing, or  if  you  hear  the  surf.  Call  him,  m 
any  case,  at  5.30  a.m.  The  course  is 
N.  55°E.  Be  good  enough  to  verify  and 
initial  this  before  relieving  the  deck.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  reports. 

H.  Cosmo  Andrews, 
Commander. 

The  two  senior  officers  consulted  the 
chart,  laid  off  the  position  and  measured 
up  the  run ;  then  the  chief  tossed  aside 
the  compasses  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
"Too  close,"  he  said.  "I  can't  initial 
that.  A  night  like  this  we  shall  not  hear 
the  reefs  until  we  are  on  top  of  them." 
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"  Captain's  instructions,  Sladen,"  said 
the  second  :  "  what  can  one  do  ?  " 

"Do?  Refuse  to  steer  it  .  .  .  had 
any  stars  ?  " 

The  second  officer  had  taken  sights. 
He  handed  the  result  to  his  friend  with 
a  jerk:  "What's  the  use  of  it?"  he 
questioned  :  "  isn't  it  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen's  new-fangled  ..." 

"  Shut  up  ! "  said  the  chief,  with  the 
brusque  speech  of  a  man  just  awake. 

They  bent  together  over  the  outspread 
chart,  pricked  off  the  position,  and  again 
measured  some  distance  ahead.  "Andrews 
says  he  can  go  up  this  coast  blindfold  by 
the  roar  of  the  reefs,"  said  the  chief  at 
length;  "but  I  go  one  better.  I  can 
smell  them.  I  smell  them  now,  and  they 
are  too  damned  close."  Again  he  took 
up  the  compasses  and  measured  a  distance. 
"  Right,"  he  went  on  :  "  she  can't  touch 
anything  this  side  of  three  o'clock  .  .  . 
after  that — quien  sate?  Cut  you  along 
to  bed ;  for  if  I'm  not  mistaken  you'll  be 
wanted  presently." 

The  two  men  left  the  bridge,  and  the 
chief  called  to  his  junior,  the  navigator  of 
the  watch,  ordering  him  to  work  up  the 
ship's  position  and  report.  Then  he 
crossed  over  to  the  wing  gratings  and  re- 
mained staring  into  the  night  until  the 
third  officer  returned  to  declare  :  "  She's 
too  close,  sir,  ...  if  the  stare  are  right." 

"  Test  them,  Jackson.  What  have  you 
got  on  ?  " 

"  Antares  for  latitude  just  before  one — 
Fomahaut  for  longitude."  "  He  announced 
the  fact  as  though  the  dim  suns  twinkling 
in  the  vast  blue  depths  amidst  all  those 
greater  suns  had  been  placed  there  to 
enable  him  to  confute  a  commander's 
theories. 

The  chief  regarded  it  from  the  same 
standpoint.  "  Right,"  he  said :  "  get  your 
shooting-iron  (sextant)  and  knock  it  off. 
I'll  take  the  time." 

In  half  an  hour  the  thing  had  been 
knocked  off;  and  Antares,  a  pinhole  at 
its  meridian,  said  something  south,  and 
Fomahaut,  a  smaller,  whiter  guardian, 
said  something  west,  while  both  left  it  to 
the  third  officer  to  put  their  statements 
into  the  language  of  the  bridge.  "  Murray's 
right,"  he  asserted.  "  I  put  her  a  trifle 
farther  ahead — but  we  are,  if  anything, 
closer  than  we  imagined." 

"  The  devil  we  are  !  .  .  .  Sure  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  a  bet  on  it  The  horizon  is 
sound,  the  sights  I'll  swear  to." 


The  chief  glanced  about  him,  nodding. 
"Thafs  so,"  he  admitted.  "Call  the 
quartermaster." 

He  moved  across  to  the  chart-room 
and  scribbled  a  note  to  the  commander, 
telling  him  briefly  he  considered  the  ship 
too  near  the  coast,  and  asking  him  to 
come  on  deck.  To  this,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  minutes,  the  quartermaster 
brought  back  a  verbal  message  :  "Captain's 
compliments,  sir,"  he  said,  "  an'  you'll  tell 
the  officer  of  the  watch  I  prefer  to  trust 
the  course  I  have  set  to  anything  he  can 
find  out  with  the  stars,  sir." 

"Hear  that,  Jackson?"  Sladen  ques- 
tioned, as  he  approached  the  binnacle  after 
sending  the  man  out  of  earshot 

"  I  do,  sir.     The  man's  a  fool." 

"Old,  you  mean — old  and  full  of 
egoism!"  He  turned  and  commenced  to 
walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the  bridge, 
throwing  out  snapshots  of  his  trouble  each 
time  he  passed  the  compass  where.  Jackson 
stood  conning  the  ship's  course.  "  With 
some  men  there  would  be  no  difficulty  .  .  . 
but  Andrews  !  ...  It  means  our  walking- 
ticket — you  and  I  and  all  the  lot  .  .  . 
If  .  .  .  Try  them  once  more.  Don't  let 
us  have  any  blunders  .  .  .  there's  a  good 
chap — eh  ?  " 

The  navigator  set  to  work,  and  in  half 
an  hour  reported  the  result  in  some  despair. 
"  It's  no  use,  sir :  I  can  make  nothing 
else  of  it." 

Sladen  came  over  and  stood  beside  the 
chart  spread  under  the  glass-topped  table. 
He  picked  up  the  compasses  and  said 
^wearily  :  "  Show  me  where  you  put  her." 
The  talk  continued  on  technical  lines,  the 
one  giving  data,  the  other  checking  them. 
At  length  Sladen  looked  up :  "  Then  in 
an  hour  we  shall  be  on  the  coral  ?  " 

"  There  or  thereabouts." 

"Very  well — I  must  see  the  old  man 
myself." 

"  Give  him  another  message  first." 

"  There  isn't  time.  Look  out  for  her. . . . 
I'm  going  aft." 

He  left  the  bridge  and  came  to  the 
commander's  room  on  the  quarter-deck. 
"  Captain  Andrews !  "  he  cried,  stepping 
within. 

There  was  no  response. 

Sladen  approached,  and  touched  the 
sleeping  man  on  the  shoulder.  Andrews 
immediately  sat  up  in  his  cot,  crying  out : 
"  Who's  that  ?  " 

"  Chief  officer,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir  ?  " 
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"  I  have  come  aft  myself,  Captain,  be- 
cause I  think  the  ship  is  in  danger,  and 
because  it  seemed  the  quicker  method. 
We  have  taken  several  sets  of  sights  both 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  we  find  we 
are  much  too  near  the  coast" 

The  commander  pulled  himself  to  his 
full  height.  "  That  is  a  subject,  sir,  with 
which  I  have  already  dealt,"  he  announced. 

"  I  admit  it  Still,  I  should  like  you 
to  come  on  deck  and  test  the  matter  for 
yourself." 

The  commander  moved  from  his  cot 
and  switched  on  the  light.  "  Have  you 
seen  anything  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing." 

*  Heard  the  surf?" 

"No  .  .  .  the  sea  is  too  still.  We 
shall  never  hear  it  to-night." 

Captain  Andrews'  face  twitched  with 
annoyance.  He  felt  that  one  of  his  pet 
theories  was  questioned,  that  his  judgment 
was  distrusted,  that  his  years  of  service 
were  ....  A  look  of  intense  irritation 
crept  into  his  eyes.  "I  could  work  my 
way  up  and  down  this  coast  blindfold,"  he 
reiterated.  "The  roar  of  the  surf  is  an 
infallible  guide." 

"I  prefer  to  trust  to  my  observations 
on  a  night  like  this,"  said  Siaden,  as  gently 
as  possible. 

"Stars?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Pish  !  Don't  believe  in  them.  The 
horizon  is  faulty." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  argue,  sir,"  said  the 
chief  decisively ;  "  still,  I  must  point  out, 
that  if  we  are  right  and  we  continue  as 
we  are  going,  in  another  hour  we  shall  be 
on  the  reefs." 

The  commander  faced  his  subordinate 
with  his  most  supercilious  demeanour. 
"  Of  course,  Mr.  Siaden,  ...  if  you  do 
not  feel  equal  to  the  .  .  .  strain,  the 
responsibility — I  must  come  on  deck  and 
relieve  you." 

The  chief  flushed  with  annoyance.  He 
knew  precisely  what  sort  of  relief  was 
suggested :  that  it  would  be  spelled 
suspension;  that  there  would  be  a  re- 
quest, politely  official,  for  his  resignation, 
and  the  usual  difficulties  would  follow. 
What  company,  he  asked  himself,  would 
be  willing,  after  so  unpleasant  an  episode, 
to  give  him  another  berth?  He  knew. 
All  sailors  know.  He  turned  about  with 
a  reply  that  was  a  trifle  heated. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  fear,  Captain 
Andrews,  but  of — common  sense." 


The  commander  stamped  with  his  foot 
on  the  deck.  "  I  don't  like  your  tone, 
sir,"  he  remarked.  "I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  course  I  have  set 
Kindly  see  that  it  is  kept" 

"At  all  hazards?" 

"At  all  hazards,"  he  blurted,  then 
added,  "until  I  come  on  deck." 

The  chief  made  no  comment  Argu- 
ment was  absurd  in  such  a  case ;  besides, 
discipline  forbids'  argument — unless  one 
is  prepared  to  go  to  the  end  of  things. 
Hq  came  back  to  the  bridge  and  walked 
moodily  to  the  wing,  saying  to  the 
navigator  as  he  passed,  "  I^et  her  go  .  .  . 
if  she  hits  she  hits,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

The  third  officer  came  over  and  stood 
beside  his  senior.  "  It's  suicide,"  he 
remarked.     Is  there  no  way  out?" 

"Not  with  Andrews.  VVe're  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  ...  If  I 
alter  the  course  we  shall  be  suspended ;  and 
who,  I  ask,  is  to  prove  that  we  were  right 
and  the  cap'n  wrong  ?     She  has  to  go." 

"  It's  not  fair  on  the  people,  sir,0 
Jackson  enunciated. 

"  Is  it  fair  on  us  ?  D'ye  think  I  don't 
know  that?  Wait  till  you  have  been 
twelve  years  crawling  up  the  ladder,  and 
have  a  wife  to  provide  for,  then  we  shall 
see  whether  you  will  be  prepared  to 
quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter.  I 
can  swim." 

Jackson  returned  to  the  compass  with- 
out rejoinder.  He  knew  that  men,  like 
boilers,  require  a  safety  valve,  and  that  if 
you  sit  on  it  you  are  likely  to  be  blown 
sky  high.  He  preferred  the  bridge  of  a 
mailship,  even  when  that  mailship  was 
pounding  to  oblivion.  He,  too,  could 
swim  ;  besides,  there  were  chances.  One 
can  always  crawl  somewhere  and  wait  till 
some  one  arrives  from  somewhere  else  to 
pick  you  up  and  heroise  you  .  .  .  besides, 
again,  if  he  knew  anything  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  the  chief  in  par- 
ticular,, that  gentleman,  who  was  slashing 
up  and  down  the  bridge  gratings  at  a 
most  abominable  pace,  was  working  out 
some  method  by  which  he  might  obey 
the  letter  and  evade  the  principle  con- 
tained in  those  idiotic  orders  of  the 
commander.  Officers  and  men,  at  sea, 
are  well  grounded  in  that  axiom  which 
bids  them  at  all  hazards  "obey  orders, 
even  if  you  break  owners."  They  have 
learned,  too,  to  hold  their  breath  when 
a  senior  speaks  in   a  certain   tone.     So 
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Jackson  held  his  breath,  and  before  long 
Sladen  halted  with  a  jerk  at  the  binnacle. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"Just  five  bells,  sir."     (2.30  a.m.) 

Sladen  moved  away  and  resumed  his 
walk.  A  dozen  turns,  then  again  he 
paused  near  the  telegraphs,  and  said : 

"  Ring  the  engines,  '  Stand  by ' ! " 

The  third  officer  sprang  over,  and  the 
gong  pealed.  "  'Gad,  sir,  you're  a  brick !  " 
he  said.     "  Stand  by  it  is." 

"  Dead  slow  !  .  .  .  Stop  ! " 

The  chief  gave  the  orders  and  continued 
his  walk ;  but  not  so  fast.  He  felt  re- 
lieved now  the  thing  was  done.  Still,  he 
would  have  to  face  Captain  Andrews  .  .  . 
there  would  be  words,  perhaps  a  scene. 
Well,  let  it  come.  The  sooner  the  better 
.  .  .  for,  after  all,  it  was  possible  that  a 
swim  in  waters  crowded  with  people 
would  not  be  easy.  He  came  to  the  side, 
and  stared  at  the  stretch  of  untroubled 
sea  lying  so  far  beneath  him.  It  was 
silent,  undisturbed.  They  no  ldnger 
threw  a  foam  streak  on  either  hand; 
apparently  even  the  ripples  failed.  The 
great  ship  had  fallen  asleep.  She  re- 
mained at  pause,  unstirred  by  any  move- 
ment The  soft,  dark  night  enveloped 
her,  and  the  reflection  from  her  thousand 
gleaming  eyes  leaped  out  upon  the  waters, 
quivering,  to  meet  those  other  flashes  that 
rose  dimly  from  the  depths  and  passed 
into  the  distance  with  a  swirl,  soft, 
luminous,  like  a  comet's  tail.  Five 
minutes  they  remained  thus,  then  the 
steam  broke  from  the  valves  and  the  still 
air  throbbed.  The  chief  looked  up. 
Some  one  was  crossing  the  bridge  crying 
out— "What  is  it?  have  you  seen  any- 
thing ...  eh,  what  ?  " 

It  was  Captain  Andrews,  with  his  hands 
on  his  hips ;  and  Sladen  faced  him  with 
a  salute.     "  No,  sir  .  .  .  nothing." 

"Nor  heard  the  surf?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Good  God  ! "  The  commander  said 
it  as  he  halted  staring  into  the  other's 
eyes  :  he  essayed  something  further,  but 
words  failed  him.  He  watched  the  im- 
passive features  of  this  officer — the  man 
who  had  dared  to  do  this  thing — and 
remained  inarticulate.  It  was  monstrous. 
He  must  think  it  out  He  took  a  dozen 
turns  about  the  bridge,  peering  into  the 
darkness,  searching  the  horizon  with  his 
glasses,  listening;  but  he  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  and,  to  his  annoyance, 
some  of  the  passengers  came   up  to  in- 


quire why  the  engines  no  longer  moved. 
This  he  considered  the  last  word  for 
insult.  He  passed  directly  before  the 
chief  and  said  :  "  Full  speed  ahead,  sir  !  " 

Sladen  heard  him  without  a  quiver, 
and  turned  to  say:  "And  the  course, 
Captain  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"Then  you,  sir,  I  presume,  will  keep 
the  watch  ?  " 

The  words  were  out  at  last :  tentatively, 
as  spoken  by  a  man  who  recognised  the 
risk  he  ran,  yet  ventured  to  hope  for  the 
best. 

Captain  Andrews  pushed  the  suggestion 
aside.  He  came  near  and  struck  one 
hand  in  the  palm  of  the  other.  "  I 
don't  like  your  tone,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Go 
to  your  room."  Then,  without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  he  repeated  the  order  to  the 
third  officer :  "  Full  speed  ahead  there, 
Mr.  Jackson  ! " 

"Sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disobey  you, 
sir.     It's  suicide  .  .  .  and  I  am  young." 

The  commander  faced  him  with  blazing 
eyes.  "  Mutiny,  by  Gad  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Consider  yourself  suspended.  Quarter- 
master !     Full  speed  ahead  ! " 

A  man  appeared  from  the  shades  and 
set  the  engines  as  directed.  The  R.M.S. 
Guiaguil  obeyed.  She  stole  onward, 
thrilling  with  the  motion  of  her  propeller : 
the  stem  drew  a  line  in  emerald  and 
silver  on  either  side :  it  grew  broad, 
leaped  up  in  cascades  and  trailed,  seeth- 
ing far  into  the  stern  ward  darkness.  The 
soft  air  of  the  tropical  night  drifted  past 
them,  heavy  with  dew,  redolent  of  the 
mango  and  plantain  groves  lying  hidden 
behind  the  barrier  reef  they  skirted. 

Captain  Andrews  moved  about  the 
bridge.  Twenty  minutes,  perhaps  half 
an  hour  passed,  then  three  o'clock 
sounded  on  the  ship's  bell,  and  the 
soothing  cry  of  the  look-out  echoed 
across  the  silent  decks — "  Light's  bright 
and  a-a-all's  well !  " 

Again  fifteen  minutes,  then  a  low, 
grating  sound  :  the  rasp  of  a  thousand 
files,  muffled  by  the  sea ;  a  gentle  thrill, 
as  though  some  one  had  gathered  up  the 
end  of  a  magnet  and  the  ship  received 
the  shock — a  quiver,  nothing  more. 

Captain  Andrews  halted  with  his  hand 
on  the  telegraph.  "What's  that?"  he 
cried. 

"Sounds  like  as  if  she'd  touched 
so'thin',"  said  the  quartermaster  with  grim 
emphasis. 
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"  Hard-a-port !     Full  speed  astern  !  " 

The  commander  sprang  to  the  instru- 
ment himself  and  pushed  the  handle 
down ;  but  before  they  could  stop  the 
ship's  way  or  twist  her  clear  of  the  hidden 
reefs,  the  thrill  had  grown  ;  she  struck 
heavily  and  hung  with  her  bows  drooping, 
as  though  in  shame.  Deep  in  the  heart 
of  her,  her  pulse  throbbed,  and  the  pro- 
peller, answering  it,  wriggled  aimlessly  in 
mid  air.  It  dashed  the  water  into  spume, 
grew  suddenly  torpid,  and  the  pulse 
ceased. 

Out  of  the  silence  came  a  voice  which 
said — "  That  settles  it,  anyhow."  Another 
joined  issue;  then  a  roar  fell  upon  the 
pair,  drowned  them,  passed  over  them, 
and  made  itself  felt  at  the  head  of  the 
saloon  stairs.  A  mob  of  people  charged 
down  there  in  the  darkness  of  the  alley- 
ways, struggling  to  be  first  on  deck. 
Why  were  the  lights  switched  off — why  ? 
They  shouted  together,  men,  women, 
children,  sailors,  firemen,  stewards ;  high, 
shrill  notes  mingled  with  the  roar ;  deep, 
growling  notes  of  wrath.  They  shouted 
in  Spanish,  in  Portuguese,  in  English, 
in  German — a  pandemonium  of  cries,  all 
desiring  to  know,  first  and  above  all 
things,  how  to  be  saved,  how  to  get  to 
the  boats ;  what  had  happened.  It  was 
a  new  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  it  were  mad  with  fear.  In  the  rush, 
all  who  were  below  of  that  grim  freight 
of  souls  had  become  jammed  in  the  alley- 
ways, and  were  writhing,  trampling  on 
each  other,  searching  for  exits. 

They  had  awakened  in  the  sultriness 
to  the  noise  of  the  files  tearing  at  the 
hull ;  they  sprang  from  their  beds  to  the 
thrill  of  the  pulse,  which  had  stopped  ; 
they  found  themselves  in  darkness.  The 
terror  grew  with  their  inability  to  grasp 
the  issues. 

Sladen  and  a  junior  engineer,  sent  on 
imperative  business  by  his  chief,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  at  the  same  instant, 
and  paused. 

"  Good  God  !  Hear  that  ?  "  said  the 
officer. 

"  The  bottom's  ripped  oot  o'  her,"  said 
the  man  of  iron  and  steam.  "  Chief  says 
ye'd  best  keep  her  whaur  yeVe  piled  her 
.  .  .  there's  coral  on  the  plates."  He 
passed  up  the  ladder  at  a  bound,  and 
repeated  his  news  to  the  commander. 

Captain  Andrews  lifted  his  cap. 
"Thank  your  chief,  sir,"  he  said,  "with 
my    compliments."      He    turned    about, 


very  precise  and  cool,  and  his  eye  fell 
on  the  snow-white  drill  and  dark  blue 
coat  of  the  suspended  chief,  awaiting 
orders.  He  said  again,  with  precision, 
"  Yes,  very  good.     Full  speed  ahead." 

He  gripped  the  rail  and  stood  watching 
as  the  pulse  revived.  A  moment  later 
he  motioned  to  the  chief  with  one  hand 
and  essayed  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 
He  glanced  at  the  slowly  tilting  stern, 
passed  his  hand  down  his  beard  and 
said  :  "  I  suppose  you  are  come  to — to — 
report — eh  ?  My  God  !  Sladen,  see  to 
the  people — see  to  the  people." 

The  chief  sprang  to  the  brink  of  the 
bridge  and  gave  the  signal  for  boat 
stations.  He  looked  down  and  saw  that 
already  the  promenade  was  crammed  with 
people ;  saw  how  some  leaned  over  the 
rails  snouting;  how  others  leaned  over 
saying  nothing,  but  staring,  staring.  He 
saw,  near  the  fiferail,  a  woman  clothed 
in  a  blanket;  another  by  the  mast,  not 
clothed  at  all ;  others  lying  on  the  deck 
by  the  exit,  bruised,  motionless.  The 
noise  of  fighting  rose  and  fell  as  he 
climbed  along,  shouting  his  orders ;  but 
it  cooled  now  the  mob  had  gained  its 
purpose,  and  with  the  shrill  call  of  the 
pipes  came  approximate  silence.  The 
sound  woke  the  crew  to  obedience  ;  the 
passengers  looked  up  to  see  what  came. 

"Swing  out  and  lower  all  boats  .  .  . 
deck  level  only  !     Steady  !  ,  No  rushing." 

Again  the  pipes  shrilly  trilling  the 
order,  repeating  it,  calling  men  to  their 
posts.  A  hail  of  voices  reiterated  the 
advice,  punctuating  it  with  vigorous  ex- 
pression ;  but  over  in  the  waist  a  crowd 
still  surged  about,  calling  plaintively  for 
aid  and  struggling  to  reach  the  rail. 
These  the  chief  noted,  and  springing 
on  the  fiddleys  above  their  heads,  paused 
full  in  view. 

"  Aguardar  /  Stand  fast !  "  he  shouted. 
"  Great  Scot !  remember  you're  men. 
Murray  !  Jackson  !  Gasset !  Heads  of 
boats !  Hold  them  back.  Shoot  if 
necessary  —  savvy  ?  Yo  mandar  los 
marinaros  tirar  with  los  pistolets  todos 
hombres  who  play  the  silly  macaco  .  .  . 
savvy  ?  There's  oceans  of  time.  Yo 
caree  fumar — mira  !  Women  and  chil- 
dren first.  .  .  .  Bo'sun  !  hit  that  blazing 
coward.  Hombre  I  hombre  I  aguardar  .  .  . 
there's  time,  there's  time." 

He  was  so  plainly,  visibly  nonchalant; 
his  Spanish  was  so  astonishingly  full  of 
surprises ;  he  stood  there  so  steadily  with 
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his  flaming  match  and  poised  cigar,  that 
his  words  had  quick  effect.  A  buzz  of 
hope  went  up  from  the  people ;  men 
laughed;  some  of  the  women  held  out 
their  arms  towards  him,  plainly  desiring 
to  bless  him.  Some  one  said,  "  Bravo, 
Piloto ! "  and  Sladen  corrected  with  a 
smile,  "  Piloteto,"  at  which,  again,  men 
cheered.  So  the  work  went  on,  throbbingly, 
with  a  note  hinting  at  tears  not  easily 
withheld. 

Five  boats  moved  out  into  the  starlight, 
each  crammed  to  its  uttermost  capacity ; 
the  rafts  were  cast  adrift,  opened  and 
dropped  into  the  sea.  Lifebelts  were 
handed — there  was  order,  discipline. 
One  of  the  quartermasters,  seeing  the 
commander  still  standing  gripping  the 
rail,  made  towards  him  with  a  buoy  ;  but 
he  waved  him  back,  and  the  crowd 
cheered — "  Bravo,  Capitan  !  *  It  was 
immense;  but  the  engines  ceased  work 
as  the  man  returned  to  his  station  by  the 
davits. 

Slowly,  despite  the  screw,  the  ship's 
bow  lifted  from  its  first  drooping  position, 
and  the  stern  sank  until  the  propeller  no 
longer  moved.  The  vessel  was  gradually 
tilting  on  end.  How  near  they  were  to 
the  final  plunge  was  shadowed  by  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  crowd  of  sweating 
assistants  as  they  emerged  from  their  fiery 
task.  The  two  chiefs  met  near  the  bridge 
ladder. 

"  Yon's  an  ower  sharp  bed  ye've  foond 
her,"  said  McKay.  "She's  done.  Gie 
me  a  light"  And  having  taken  it,  he 
gripped  hands  and  started  for  his  boat. 

A  dozen  minutes  drifted  swiftly  into 
the  past  The  squeal  of  blocks  as  the 
last  of  those  heavy  freights  crept  near 
the  water;  the  dip  and  flurry  of  oars 
hastily  swung,  as  others  moved  from  the 
side;  the  rush  of  feet  still  tramping  the 
sloped  decks,  and  an  occasional  cry  as 


one  friend  sought  another,  ascended 
jerkily  to  the  stars  as  evidence  of  what 
passed.  The  panic  was  cured.  The  sea 
was  calm.  Like  a  pond  it  shimmered 
with  the  reflected  gleam  of  those  ship- 
board lamps  still  hanging  high  aloft  The 
sea  was  calm ;  the  children  of  the  sea 
had  taken  hold  of  the  situation;  they 
strove  together  who  should  outdo  his 
comrade ;  they  sang,  swore,  cheered  the 
women,  handed  the  babies.  The  gaiety 
was  contagious.  It  ran  through  the 
workers  in  waves  of  sound, — then,  sud- 
denly .  .  .  b-r-r-r-r-r !  An  ague  took  the 
ship,  and  she  trembled,  moving  sternward. 

Sladen  gripped  the  rail  with  both  hands 
and  glanced  aft  Perhaps  a  score  toiled 
there,  launching  a  raft.  They  noted  the 
movement,  and  lifted  scared  faces  asking 
for  orders.  The  chief  signalled  with  his 
hand  :  "  Lower  away  all !     Jump  ! " 

The  men  leaped  to  obey.  "  Lower  away 
.  .  .  jump?"  How?  The  ship  leaned 
over.  The  angle  was  already  impossible. 
A  tremor  ran  down  the  decks,  and  grew 
till  men  could  no  longer  stand  to  see. 
They  fell  crashing  to  leeward,  like  nuts 
shaken  from  a  bough.  The  thrills  sub- 
sided. The  ship  once  more  floated  in 
deep  water,  regaining  her  normal  attitude. 
She  would  carry  them  .  .  .  those  who 
remained :  she  would  carry  diem  .  .  . 
whitherward  ? 

A  note  like  a  sob  fell  upon  the  night, 
and  the  Guiaquil  smiled  at  the  sound, 
showing  her  rent  sides  to  the  stars.  She 
leaned  back  once,  like  a  man  throwing  up 
his  hands  for  a  dive,  cast  up  her  stern, 
shivered,  and  plunged  straightway  into 
silence. 

From  the  depths  there  came  bubbles 
ascending  spirally  to  the  surface. 

The  hush  of  a  night  standing  agape 
under  the  dome  pointed  solemnly  to  the 
still  dumb  reefs. 
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BY  FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT   WOLSELEY,    K.P. 
III. 


"  Head  Quarters,  Nice, 
"7M  Germinal  IV* 

"OOLDIERS!  you  are  ill-fed  and 
^  almost  naked ;  the  Government 
owes  you  much,  but  can  do 
nothing  for  you.  Your  patience,  your 
courage  do  you  honour,  but  bring  you 
neither  advantage  nor  glory.  I  am  about 
to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of 
the  world,  in  whose  great  cities  and  rich 
provinces  you  will  find  honour,  glory  and 
wealth.  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
shall  you  be  found  wanting  in  courage  ?  " 
This  was  the  celebrated  Order  issued 
by  General  Bonaparte  when  he  assumed 
command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  in  1796. 
To  address  his  men  as  "soldiers"  and 
not  in  republican  style  as  "  citizens,"  was 
a  new  departure  in  that  topsy-turvy  epoch. 
But  as  a  close  student  of  Caesar's  career 
he  doubtless  recalled  the  care  with  which 
that  great  soldier  distinguished  between 
those  two  expressions  when  he  wished 
to  mark  his  displeasure  at  his  men's 
misconduct  To  English  ears  this  pro- 
clamation sounds  bombastic  and  theatri- 
cal; but  it  did  not  strike  the  ears  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended  as  in 
any  way  unbecoming.  It  was,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  inflated 
sentiment  of  the  day.  Bonaparte  knew 
well  how  powerfully  all  such  language 
would  influence  and  stir  his  soldiers,  and 


how  calculated  it  was  to  raise  the 
drooping  spirit  of  an  army  depressed 
by  want  and  misery.  High-flown,  over- 
drawn appeals  of  this  nature  to  the 
Frenchman's  love  of  military  glory,  never 
seem  out  of  place.  But  this  was  much 
more :  it  was  a  word  in  the  ear  of 
starving,  penniless  men  in  rags,  wearied 
with  hardships  that  were  unrelieved  by 
glory  in  any  form.  It  said  very  plainly, 
You  have  only  to  be  brave  and  daring  to 
find  yourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing your  hearts  can  crave  for.  Although 
no  Frenchman  himself,  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  nature  of  his  soldiers,  and 
most  cleverly  framed  in  a  setting  of 
melodramatic  expressions  an  appeal  to  all 
that  is  worst  in  man's  nature.  It  was  in 
this  respect  a  new  departure,  for  it  did 
not  even  pretend  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship,  nor  any  hope  of  liberty  to 
the  down-trodden  people  of  Italy.  To 
say  and  do  what  was  most  calculated  to 
get  from  his  soldiers  all  they  had  to  give 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  whatever 
object  he  had  in  view,  was  in  him  an 
instinct.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the 
proper  study  of  the  officer  is  the  private 
soldier,  for  unless  he  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  his  men,  neither  the  captain 
of  a  company  nor  the  commander  of  an 
army  can  ever  expect  much  from  those 
under  him. 


*  March  27,   1796. 
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Whatever  the  moralist  may  think  of 
this  General  Order,  its  wording  is  an 
evidence  of  Bonaparte's  keen  appreciation 
of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  the 
character  of  the  splendid  soldiers  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.*  Caesar  understood  how 
much  his  Legionaries  were  to  be  moved 
and  influenced  by  appeals  to  their  pre- 
judices, sense  of  military  honour,  and 
their  pride  in  being  soldiers.  But  he 
made  those  appeals  in  a  different  style, 
for  in  every  respect,  in  feelings  and  in 
manners,  Caesar  was  a  gentleman. 

These  stirring  words  meant  much  to 
the  hungry  veterans  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  They  appealed  to  the  soldier's 
ambition  and  to  his  greed  rather  than 
to  his  patriotism.  Perched  upon  the 
inhospitable  ridges  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  these  famished  men  naturally 
longed  for  the  promised  land — said  to 
be  flowing  with  wine  and  full  of 
riches — which  lay  beyond  the  mount- 
ains in  their  front.  To  every  private  it 
held  out  visions  of  immediate  plenty, 
of  good  food  and  of  comfortable  clothing ; 
and  Jean  Baptiste  already  foresaw  in 
imagination  the  day  when  he  would 
swagger  home  through  his  village  rich 
with  plunder  robbed  from  those  "great 
cities  and  provinces''  so  pointedly  referred 
to  in  this  famous  proclamation.  All 
longed  to  get  away  from  the  cold, 
inhospitable  mountains  where  they  had 
starved  so  long,  to  fight  in  the  genial 
climate  of  the  rich  plains  mentioned  in 
their  new  leader's  General  Order. 

The  army  of  which  he  now  assumed 
command  consisted  of  hardened  veterans 
accustomed  to  long  mountain  marches  on 
poor  and  scanty  food,  and  of  well-trained, 
fighting  soldiers,  the  survivals  of  the  fittest. 
The  weak  in  spirit  had  disappeared  from 
its  ranks  through  lack  of  grit  and  manliness, 
whilst  death  from  want,  exposure  and 
starvation,  had  carried  off  the  weak  in 
body.  All  ranks  were,  ardent  republicans, 
ready  to  answer  any  high-flown  appeals 
that  their  young  General  might  make  to 
them.  Up  to  his  arrival  it  was  an  army 
unacquainted  with  glory,  and  it  could 
boast  of  no  victories.  It  may  well  be 
said,  it  had  fought  for  three  years  without 
any    definite    aim,    and    solely    because 


France — without  knowing  why — was  at 
war  with  Austria;  in  fact,  it  had  fought 
as  a  sort  of  salve  to  the  military  conscience 
of  the  soldiers  engaged,  and  of  the 
Government  that  had  sent  them  into  the 
field.  But  if  ever  there  was  an  army 
of  heroes,  this  was  one,  and  it  only 
wanted  a  Bonaparte  as  its  leader  to  win 
immortal  renown. 

This  well-known  General  Order  has  been 
long  universally  accepted  as  the  inspiring 
appeal  he  then  made  to  its  soldiers. 
Doubts  are  now  thrown  upon  the  date  and 
the  occasion  of  its  alleged  publication.  We 
are  told  by  several  reliable  French  authors 
that  it  is  merely  the  pith,  the  essence  of 
fiery  words  he  addressed  to  those  he 
reviewed  at  Nice  four  days  later,  but 
that,  with  his  usual  play-acting  habit,  he 
subsequently  put  them  together  in  the 
form  of  an  "  Order  of  the  Day,"  dated 
as  if  issued  immediately  upon  assuming 
his  new  command.  Bonaparte  certainly 
did  hold  a  review  at  Nice  on  March  31st, 
but  there  could  have  been  only  a  small 
part  of  his  army  present  What  I  may 
justly  term  his  "  fighting  force  "  was  then 
in  the  mountains  and  at  stations  beyond 
Nice  along  the  line  of  coast.  This  soul- 
stirring  address  to  those  he  was  about  to 
lead  was  what  we  should  expect  him  to 
have  composed  during  his  long  journey 
from  Paris  with  a  view  to  its  immediate 
publication  upon  reaching  his  army.  But 
what  matters  it  whether  this  "  edict "  was 
written  on  March  27th,  or  spoken  four 
days  later?  This  at  least  is  certain,  it 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  Bonaparte 
intended  it 

Brilliant  success  was  now  his  immediate 
object,  for  it  would  bring  him  fame,  the 
sure  forerunner  of  power  in  Revolutionary 
epochs.  He  was  a  dreamer,  but  was 
there  ever  any  great  leader  of  men  who 
was  not  a  dreamer?  What  the  really 
ambitious  man  pines  after  is  power:  in 
some  instances  that  he  may  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bonaparte,  for  selfish  objects. 
But  he  had  then  no  country,  though  as  a 
youth  he  had  loved  his  native  island  and 
its  wild  hills  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
true  patriot,  and  had  fought  for  its  liberty 


*  I  style  this  great  conqueror  "  Bonaparte"  in  these  articles,  because  he  was  so  known  to  France 
in  1796.  The  official  narrative  of  this  campaign  was  prepared  by  his  orders  when  Emperor  in 
1805,  and  it  was  carefully  corrected  by  him.  Wherever  in  the  original  MS.  he  was  referred  to  as 
"  Bonaparte,"  he  substituted  "  Napoleon  "  for  it.  Great  indeed  was  this  self-made  Emperor,  the 
greatest  of  human  beings,  but  yet  so  small  in  personal  matters. 
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and  had  been  prepared  to  die  for  it.  If  I 
read  his  life  aright,  this  was  the  only  really 
grand  or  noble  or  unselfish  passion  that 
ever  influenced  him.  In  the  cause  of 
Corsica,  when  a  young  officer,  he  neglected 
his  own  personal  interests,  and  at  the 
time  it  seemed,  even  all  his  chances  of 
promotion.  Indeed,  he  was  so  often 
absent  without  leave  for  long  periods  in 
Corsica,  that  at  last  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  Louis  XVI.'s  Army.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  prospects  of 


the  Condottieri  of  his  forebears'  country. 
The  virtue  of  the  patriot  was  soon  to  be 
blotted  out  for  ever  in  the  dazzling  glories 
of  the  great  and  successful  Emperor.  The 
unswerving  obstinacy  of  purpose  with 
which  he  pursued  ambition,  made  him 
eventually  the  greatest  of  kings ;  but  in 
the  end  that  same  ambition  was  his  ruin, 
and  condemned  him  to  die  in  prison. 

The    names    of   many  generals    then 
serving  with  the  Army  of  Italy  are  well 


T.  Lith.  dt  Dtlptcht.    N.  Maurinr. 


Augereau. 


advancement  under  the  Monarchy  were 
small ;  but  whatever  they  were,  he  threw 
them  to  the  winds  as  of  no  value  and  as 
unworthy  of  any  consideration  when  the 
freedom  of  the  island  he  loved,  and  of 
the  home  to  which  he  clung  with  such 
affection,  were  at  stake.  When  he  subse- 
quently buried  those  glorious  aspirations 
in  the  cess-pit  of  personal  and  selfish 
ambition,  he  ceased  to  be  a  national  hero 
— that  proudest  of  all  titles — and  dwindled 
down  into  the  mere  military  adventurer, 


known  to  all  who  have  studied  our 
Campaigns  in  the  Peninsula.  Massena, 
Marmont  and  Suchet  played  important 
parts  in  both  wars,  and  some  were  older 
than  Bonaparte.  Berthier,  his  chief  of 
the  staff,  was  born  fifteen  years  before 
him ;  Massena,  a  very  able  commander, 
and  ten  years  his  senior,  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field.  Laharpe 
was  twenty-nine,  Serurier  twenty-six,  and 
Augereau  eleven  years  his  senior.  All 
had    commanded  troops   in  battle,  and 
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General  Bonaparte. 
After  Appiani :  engraved  by  T,  W.  Norland. 

were  well  known  to  the  army  as  excellent 
leaders  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  ranks. 
It  required  therefore  a  man  of  Bonaparte's 
self-confidence  and  determination  to  take 
command  of  an  army  in  which  the 
generals  of  division  would  naturally  resent 
having  placed  over  them  a  much  younger 
man  who  had  never  commanded  troops 
on  active  service.  They  were  sure  to 
regard  him  as  thus  pitchforked  over  their 
heads  by  the  partiality  of  the  Directory  to 
reward  him  for  some  poliitical  service. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  prejudice  soldiers 
against  a  general  than  the  belief  that  he 
owes  his  position  to  favouritism,  or  still 
worse,  to  political  jobbery,  rather  than  to 
merits  and  war  experience. 

The  generals  thus  superseded  were  not 
likely  to  render  him  more  than  a  qualified 
and  unwilling  obedience,  and  under  such 
circumstances  many  commanders  would 
have   found   it   impossible,   and  all  very 

*  According  to  my  reading  of  Napoleon's  history,  he  was  born  in  1768.  He  said  he  was  born 
the  year  following,  but  he  did  so  because  if  born  in  1768  he  was  not  born  a  French  subject,  as 
Corsica  was  only  finally  annexed  to  France  jn  1769.     See  de  Yung  on  this  point. 

f  Beaulieu  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Fleurus. 


difficult,  to  achieve  much 
with  any  Army.  But  from 
their  first  interview,  they 
cowered  before  his  search- 
ing glance,  and  his  im- 
perious tone  made  all 
understand  that  he  meant 
to  be  obeyed.  It  was  only 
a  man  of  Bonaparte's  genius 
who  could  succeed  as  he 
did  in  making  others  forget 
his  youth  and  inexperience, 
to  remember  only  the 
certainty  with  which,  at 
each  succeeding  phase  of 
this  war,  he  chained  victory 
to  his  car.  He  might 
have  reminded  them  that 
Hannibal,  when  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age — 
that  is,  when  two  years  his 
junior  —  had  commanded 
an  Army  in  the  Field,  with 
great  success.* 

Of  the  generals  opposed 
to  Bonaparte  in  this  war, 
Baron  Colli,  who  com- 
manded the  Sardinian 
Army,wasan  able  strategist, 
a  well-educated  soldier, 
gifted  with  the  rare  com- 
bination of  wisdom  and 
imagination,  of  much  war 
experience,  and  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  theatre  of  war.  Only  eight  years 
older  than  Bonaparte,  he  was,  however, 
somewhat  enfeebled  by  wounds.  The 
Austrian  Commander  was  Beaulieu,  a 
Belgian  of  noble  family ;  and  though  now 
nearly  seventy-two  years  of  age,  he  was  still 
full  of  energy.  He  was  an  able  leader  of 
the  old  school,  but  a  stranger  to  Italy  and 
to  the  mode  of  warfare  suitable  to  its  diffi- 
cult mountainous  regions.  All  his  previous 
experience  in  the  field  had  been  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  and  on  the  fairly  level 
German  provinces  adjoining  them.t  He 
was  a  formalist  and  a  pedant — without 
true  military  genius,  and  accustomed  to 
carry  out  the  orders  sent  to  him  by  the 
Autic  Council.  He  lacked  reasoned 
judgment,  and  was  consequently  easily 
taken-in  by  his  cunning  and  brilliant 
antagonist,  war's  greatest  Master.  As 
Beaulieu  and  Colli  were  intimate  friends, 
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it  •  had  been  hoped  they  would  have 
worked  harmoniously  together.  They 
were  anxious  to  do  so,  but  by  degrees 
the  almost  divergent  interests  of  their  re- 
spective sovereigns  and  the  keen  jealousies 
of  their  respective  staffs  led  to  rivalry, 
and  then  to  mutual  distrust.  This  was 
especially  so  on  Beaulieu's  part,  and  pre- 
vented that  cordial  understanding  and 
smoothness  in  working,  which  is  so 
essential  when  two  or  more  armies  are 
acting  together  as  Allies  in  the  field. 

Piedmont,  the  early  theatre  of  war 
this  year,  is  bounded  by  great  mountain 
ranges  upon  the  west  and  south,  which 
on  the  map  form  the  letter  L.  The 
Alps  running  north  and  south  for  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  form  the 
vertical  or  long  line  of  that  letter, 
whilst  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  form  its  short  or  horizontal 
limb.  From  Nice  to  Genoa  the  latter  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

The   French  army  of  the  Alps — about 


distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Facing  this 
army,  and  at  the  eastern  foojt  of  the  moun- 
tains, was  a  Sardinian  force — somewhat 
stronger — under  the  Prince  of  Carignano. 
These  two  little  armies  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaign.  Their  role  was 
merely  to  neutralise  one  another. 

South  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
constituted  the  horizontal  stroke  of  this 
letter  L,  and  between  them  and  the 
sea,  ran  the  Corniche  Road,  then  a 
very  poor  route  in  comparison  with  the 
splendid  road  which  now  bears  that 
name.*  Nice  may  be  taken  as  the  apex 
of  the  angle  which,  facing  eastward,  was 
contained  within  the  two  mountain  ranges 
which  form  that  letter,  and  from  it  two 
main  roads  then  led,  one — the  Corniche 
— along  the  coast  to  Genoa,  the  other 
into  Piedmont  by  the  Col  de  Tende.t 
There  were  also  a  few  difficult  roads,  as 
well  as  several  paths  of  no  special  con- 
sequence, which  similarly  led  from  the 
coast  road  into  the  valleys  on  the  northern 


Litko.  by  Rafftt. 


Napoleon's  first  battle. 


18,000  men  under  the  elder  Kellerman 
—held  the  vertical  line  of  this  L,  from  the 
Col  d'Argentiere  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  a 


slopes  of  the  mountains — that  from  Savona 
to  Dego  by  the  Cadibona  Pass  being  the 
most  important. 


*  The  beautiful  Corniche  road  of  to-day  was  made  by  Napoleon  in  1805. 
t  This  important  pass  through   the   Maritime  Alps  had  been  held  by  about  7000  French  since 
the  Italian  Campaign  of  1794. 
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Between  Nice  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
it  would  then  have  been  an  extremely 
difficult  operation  for  any  French  Army 
to  have  invaded  Piedmont  for  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy.  But  by  crossing  the 
Maritime  Alps  or  the  Apennines — the 
horizontal  stroke  of  the  L— by  any  of 
the  passes  leading  north  from  the  coast 
between  Nice  and  Genoa,  that  great  im- 
posing mountain  barrier — the  vertical  line 
of  this  L  which  runs  north  and  south — 
would  be  turned  by  a  comparatively  easy 
operation.  Bonaparte  had  first  learnt  this 
from  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois'  History, 
and  his  own  plans  were  framed  to  effect 
that  object.  He  had  carefully  studied  the 
roads  and  mountain  passes  in  that  diffi- 
cult theatre  of  war,  and  all  the  details  for 
this  turning  movement,  when  with  the 
Army  of  Italy  in  1794.  He  now  resolved 
upon  carrying  it  out— as  that  distinguished 
Marshal  had  proposed— from  the  fortified 
town  of  Savona  on  the  coast,  through  the 
Cadibona  Pass  by  Altare,  Carcare  and 
Dego  to  Aqui,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  by  road.  That  pass  is  a  depression 
of  several  miles  in  width,  and  is  usually 
accepted  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  It  is 
never  blocked  by  snow,  and  is  the  lowest 
of  all  the  roads  which  cross  this  coast 
range  of  mountains,  its  highest  point  not 
beina  more  than  from  1,400  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  left  of  the  Sardinian 
Army  joined  the  Austrian  right  in  this 
pass.*  It  also  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  the  only  important  road  over  the 
mountains  that  was  not  barred  by  some 
fortress. 

In  framing  his  plan  for  the  coming 
campaign,  what  Bonaparte  had  to  fear 
most,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent, 
was  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  opposed 
to  him  in  either  the  valley  of  the  Orba 
or  of  the  Bormida  de  Spigno  on  the  east, 
or  in  that  of  the  Upper  Tanaro  on  the 
west.  He  was,  however,  well  aware  of 
how  much  the  jealousy  and  mutual 
suspicion  of  the  two  allied  monarchs 
concerned  reduced  the  probability  of  any 
such  concentration  being  attempted  He 
calculated,  and  with  every  justice,  that 
each  of  these  two  armies  would,  when 
pressed,  retreat  upon  its  own  capital 
rather  than  play  the  game  of  war 
scientifically.  Their  sovereigns  were  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  selfish  fears 


to  interpret  aright  the  science  of  the 
game  they  were  unwillingly  compelled  to 
play,  and  were  too  timid  to  adopt  the  bold 
moves  best  calculated,  not  only  to  frustrate 
their  enemy's  attack  but  also  to  secure 
the  safety  of  their  respective  capitals. 

In  all  they  planned  and  did  throughout 
this  war,  the  commanders  of  the  two 
Allied  Armies  were  over-nervous  for  the 
safety  of  their  respective  Lines  of  Com- 
munication with  Turin  and  Milan.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either 
that  the  surest  way  to  defend  those  two 
capitals  would  be  by  a  concentration  of 
the  two  armies  somewhere  in  the  valley 
of  the  Eastern  Bormida,  at  Cairo  for 
choice,  or  if  not,  at  Dego. 

Apparently  to  test  whether  these  two 
Allied  Armies  would  or  would  not  concen- 
trate for  a  common  purpose,  Bonaparte 
began  by  threatening  CollL  He  pressed 
the  Sardinian  Army  all  along  the  line 
between  Ceva  and  Mondovi  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  about  16,000  men  under 
Generals  Serurier  and  Macquart.  But  as, 
even  then,  Colli  still  showed  no  dis- 
position to  close  towards  the  Austrian 
right,  he  was  justified  in  believing  that 
no  concentration  of  the  Allies  formed  any 
part  of  their  general  scheme  of  campaign. 
In  fact,  their  aims  were  different.  Had 
they  had  any  one  common  object  in  view, 
they  would  not  have  taken  up  positions 
so  far  apart  The  Emperor  did  not  wish 
his  army  to  join  that  of  his  ally  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  into  what  had 
previously  been  Piedmontese  territory, 
as  it  would  be  naturally  restored  to  that 
kingdom  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  before 
the  campaign  opened,  the  Emperor 
refused  even  to  allow  his  troops  to  be 
employed  west  of  the  Tanaro  river.  There 
was  no  real  cordiality  between  these  Allied 
Armies,  and  still  less  between  their  re- 
spective sovereigns.  During  the  preceding 
year  the  Austrians  had  certainly  occupied 
Dego  and  Millesimo,  which  had  brought 
them  into  touch  with  the  left  of  the 
Sardinians.  From  those  places  a  march 
upon  Savona  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  and  as  the  Emperor  was  very  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  place  would  suit  admirably. 
Indeed,  I  largely  attribute  Beaulieu's 
advance  upon  Voltri  as  made  with  that 
object  in  view. 


*  Between  Savona  on  the  south  and  Carcare  on  the  north  of  the  range  is  about  nine  miles, 
or  one  day's  mountain-march  for  an  army. 
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Beaulieu's  scheme  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign did  not  include  any  junction  of  the 
two  armies,  and  this  national  longing  for 
a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  had  doubtless 
influenced  him  in  framing  it.  His  personal 
relations  with  Colli  were  good,  but  he 
did   not    take   him   into    his   confidence 


weaker  than  his,  united  they  would  be 
stronger,  and  both  Turin  and  Milan  would 
be  safe,  for  Bonaparte  could  not  march 
upon  either  without  lending  a  flank  to 
be  attacked  by  his  concentrated  enemy. 
His  first  object  was  therefore  to  separate 
the  Allied  Armies  and  to  get  in  between 


By  David. 


The  Empress  Josephine. 


regarding  future  plans  or  intended  move- 
ments. Circumstances  pointed  to  the 
improbability  of  any  concentration  of  the 
Allied  Armies  between  Dego  and  Ceva — 
at  Montezemolo  for  example — but  as  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  Bonaparte's 
plans,  its  possibility  had  to  be  provided 
against.     Although  singly  each  army  was 


them.  His  occupation  of  Savona,  a 
menaced  attack  upon  the  road  between 
Mondivi  and  Turin,  and  a  demonstration 
against  Alessandria,  would  so  frighten 
each  of  these  foolishly  selfish  Sovereigns 
for  the  safety  of  their  capitals,  that  his 
object  would  be  secured.  At  it  was 
afterwards  shown  when  he  occupied  Vado, 
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Savona  and  Altare,  the  Sardinian  Army 
was  careful  not  to  operate  to  the  east  of 
Millesimo,  and  the  Austrians  no  longer 
appeared  west  of  the  Bormida  di  Spigno 
Valley. 

Between  the  Tanaro  River  on  the 
west  and  the  River  Orba  on  the  east,  and 
north  of  the  Ceva-Dego  road,  lies  a  great 
rough  mountainous  region,  in  which  but 
few  roads  and  even  few  paths  then 
existed.  There  was  consequently  but 
little  means  of  lateral  communication 
between  the  Sardinian  Army,  extended  as 
it  was  along  the  line  Ceva-Mondovi,  and 
the  Austrian  Army  then  east  of  the  Orba. 


littoral;  in  1745,  as  in  1796,  it  was  believed 
that  if  the  Allied  Armies  of  Piedmont 
and  of  Austria  could  be  separated  and 
all  the  bulk  of  the  invading  army  turned 
first  upon  the  former  army,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  fear  for  his  crown,  would 
make  peace  and  withdraw  from  the 
coalition  against  France.  This  was  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  plan  of  campaign 
devised  by  de  Maillebois  half  a  century 
before,  and  this  was  the  plan  now  followed 
by  Bonaparte  upon  finding  how  similar 
were  the  conditions  in  both  cases.* 

Whilst  Bonaparte— just  arrived  at  Nice — 
was  working  at  high  pressure  to  complete 


By  David  cT Angers. 


Bust  of  Napoleon. 


Bonaparte  had  therefore  only  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Bormida  di  Spigno 
Valley  to  effectively  separate  the  two 
Armies  opposed  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  between  the 
military  situation  in  Italy  in  1745  and  that 
ln  1796  there  was  a  close  resemblance. 
The  Piedmontese  had  the  Austrians  as 
active  Allies  in  both  campaigns ;  the 
latter  Power  owned  the  Milanese  region 
in  both  instances,  and  regarded  its  protec- 
tion as  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  ; 
&e  French  Armies  in  both  wars  were  in 
Pupation  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Genoese 


his  arrangements  for  the  offensive  opera- 
tions he  had  determined  upon,  a  meeting 
took  place  on  March  29th  between  these 
two  Commanders  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
At  it,  they  discussed  their  plans  for  the 
coming  campaign. 

Colli  had  some  time  before  drawn  up 
two  schemes  for  the  approaching  campaign, 
and  had  submitted  them  to  his  Austrian 
colleague.  In  one,  he  proposed  to  take 
the  offensive  and  to  pour  with  all  the 
available  forces  of  both  nations  through 
the  Col  de  Tende  upon  the  enemy's 
single,  and  from  its  position  dangerous, 


*  For  the  distribution  of  the   opposing  forces   upon   the   opening  of  this  campaign,  please  see 
my  article  in  last  month's  nunber  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
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line  of  communication  with  France.  That 
Pass  through  the  Maritime  Alps  was  then 
but  weakly  held  by  General  Maquart's 
division,  and  the  proposed  operation,  if 
successful,  would  mean  the  partial  de- 
struction of  the  French  Army  of  Italy. 

His  alternative  scheme  was,  that  both 
the  Allied  Armies  should  remain  on  the 
defensive  in  two  great  bodies  :  the  right, 
or  Sardinian  Army,  in  position  at  Ceva,  in 
the  Tanaro  Valley ;  the  left,  or  Austrian 
Army,  on  the  River  Bormida  at  Aqui, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of 
Ceva.  Whichever  of  these  two  Armies 
was  attacked,  the  other  was  at  once  to  fall 
upon  the  flank  of  the  assailant. 

Both  schemes  did  credit  to  the  strategical 
genius  of  General  Colli,  but  neither  found 
favour  with  Beaulieu.  He  preferred  his 
own  less  ambitious  plan  of  campaign,  as 
he  thought  it  safer,  and  believed  it  would 
effectually  "  counter  "  the  attack  which  he 
now  thought  Bonaparte  intended  upon  his 
line  of  communication  with  Milan. 

His  plan  was  to  march  the  left  of  his 
Army  by  the  Bochetta  Pass  through 
Genoa  to  Voltri,  and  the  force  at  Ovada 
by  Campofreddo  to  that  same  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  right 
wing  in  front,  whilst  Argenteau  moved 
with  the  Austrian  right — the  Allied  centre 
— by  Dego  and  Montenotte  and  the  Cadi- 
bona  Pass  upon  Savona  to  fall  upon  its  rear. 
He  thus  hoped  to  cut  off  and  capture 
Bonaparte's  right  wing,  which  had  been 
pushed  forward  into  a  dangerous  position. 
The  plan  was  simple,  and  as  a  study  in 
strategy  was  well  conceived,  but  it  required 
great  secrecy  and  expedition,  and  it  met 
with  neither.  The  Austrian  Columns  did 
not  begin  to  move  until  April  9th,  at 
least  ten  days  too  late.  But  even  then 
Beaulieu  might  have  succeeded,  had  his 
opponent  been  merely  one  of  the  cut-and- 
dry  formalists  of  the  period. 

The  leading,  the  fundamental  fault  in 
this  plan  of  the  Allied  Commanders, 
was,  however,  their  determination  not  to 
unite  and  act  as  one  army.  Piedmont 
being  the  most  immediately  threatened 
Dy  the  French,  her  King  had  put  forward 
the  pretension  that  his  General  should 
be  Commander-in-chief  of  both  Armies. 
This  led  to  angry  discussions,  which 
practically  ended  in  the  decision  that 
each  Army  should  act  independently  for 
the  defence  of  its  own  territory.  If 
compelled  to  fall  back,  the  Austrian  Army 
would  retire  upon  the  Milanese,  and  the 


Sardinian  Army  by  the  roads  to  Turin. 
All  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  both  the 
Sovereigns  concerned,  were  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  respective  capitals.  This 
stands  out  in  history  as  a  striking  example 
of  how  absolutely  ignorant  of  war's 
science,  and  even  of  its  first  principles, 
are  often  those  who  govern  States.  Had 
the  two  Allied  Armies  concentrated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida  di  Spigno,  they 
would  have  protected  Milan  on  one  side 
and  Turin  on  the  other,  and  thus  con- 
centrated, would  have  been  numerically 
strong  enough  to  have  laughed  at  any 
attack  Bonaparte  might  make  upon  them. 
In  1706,  the  Sardinian  King  had  in  the 
same  Theatre  of  War  played  the  game 
very  differently  when  he  quitted  Piedmont 
to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Prince 
Eugene  in  Lombardy.  By  so  doing  he 
protected  his  capital,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  had  he  remained  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  only  ostensible  result  of  this 
conference  was  that  Colli  pushed  some 
offensive  Reconnaissances  against  Serurier 
in  the  upper  Tanaro,  and  Beaulieu  did  the 
same  against  the  advanced  posts  in  front 
of  his  Army. 

By  repute,  Bonaparte  knew  both  these 
commanders  well,  and  had  accurately 
gauged  their  intellect  and  special  pecu- 
liarities, and  he  must  have  realised  how 
unsuited  they  were  in  every  respect  to 
meet  him  in  the  field. 

Upon  reaching  Nice,  Bonaparte  found 
the  French  Army  distributed  along  the 
Corniche  Road,  and  in  the  passes  leading 
northward  from  it  across  the  mountains 
into  Piedmont.  There  had  been  practi- 
cally no  change  in  the  general  disposition 
of  the  opposing  forces  since  the  fruitless 
battle  of  Loana.  General  Sche'rer  was  a 
Commander  of  the  old  school,  who  might 
win  a  battle,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  victory  offers 
so  bountifully  to  the  able  leader.  He 
contented  himself  with  watching  from  his 
side  of  those  mountains  the  two  Allied 
Armies  opposed  to  him,  whose  commanders 
seem  to  have  had  no  settled  scheme  of 
campaign.  Their  one  aim  was  to  defend 
all  the  passes  by  which  the  French  could 
cross  to  attack  them.  It  was  a  strictly 
defensive  policy,  the  usual  resort  of  the 
weak,  the  undecided,  the  timid  and  the 
unimaginative.  How  often  in  the  world's 
history  have  its  results  been  fetal  to  the 
side  which  adopted  it ! 
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In  all  the  many  plans  framed  by  Bona- 
parte for  the  invasion  of  Northern  Italy, 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  beginning  operations  during  the  close 
of  winter  and  the  early  spring  :  that  is, 
from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  May  or  the  middle  of  June.  He 
adds,  that  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  all  offensive  operations  are  easiest, 
because,  whilst  the  amount  of  snow  re- 
maining is  not  enough  to  seriously  block 
the  passes,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
invaders*  line  of  communication  at  once 
less  liable  to  interruption  and  more  easily 


city  of  Ceva  by  Garessio  and  by  Monte- 
zemolo  respectively.  But  should  the 
Austrians  forestall  him  at  Ceva,  he  would 
then,  by  making  for  Cairo  and  Spigno — 
both  are  in  the  Eastern  Bormida  valley — 
compel  them  to  return  towards  their  own 
Milanese  provinces  to  protect  them  from 
what  would  then  seem  to  be  his  threatened 
attack.  In  the  event  of  the  junction  of 
the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  Armies,  he 
would,  in  accepting  the  position  thus 
created,  appear  to  renounce  all  further 
concern  regarding  Ceva.  But  having 
created  this  impression,  he  was  to  make 


Gilbert  Elliot,  First  Earl  of  Minto,  Governor  of  Corsica  during 
Its  occupation  by  the  English,  1794-6. 

After  the  painting  by  Chinnery. 


defensible.  He  also  states  that  French 
Armies  had  often  perished  in  Italy  from 
pestilential  illnesses  caused  by  the  great 
heats  of  midsummer  and  autumn.  When 
during  the  preceding  winter  he  had 
criticised  the  dilatoriness  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
invading  Italy  early  in  the  year  by  saying, 
that  if  the  month  of  February  was  allowed 
to  pass,  as  January  had  been,  without 
doing  anything,  the  approaching  cam- 
paign would  be  a  failure. 

The  main  feature  in  all  those  plans  was 
that  he  should,  from  Oneglia  and  Savona, 
on  the  sea-coast,  march  upon  the  fortified 


a  dash  for  Alessandria,  a  movement  which 
he  calculated  would  compel  the  Austrians 
to  hasten  to  its  defence.  When  they  had 
done  so,  he  would  with  all  speed  retrace 
his  steps  and  at  once  carry  Ceva  by 
assault,  as  it  would  then  be  unprepared 
for  such  an  attack.  Having  done  so,  he 
would  lend  a  hand  to  the  troops  holding 
the  Col  de  Tende,  and  in  concert  with 
them  descend  upon  Mondovi,  invest 
Coni,  and  march  upon  Turin. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  position  when 
the  campaign  opened  was,  that  whilst  the 
French  Army  was  practically  concentrated 
on  the  coast  between  Oneglia  and  Savona, 
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the  opposing  forces  were  dispersed  from 
Coni,  on  the  Stura,  to  the  Bochetta  Pass. 

The  general  outline  of  this  scheme 
of  campaign  was  the  result  of  a  clear 
calculation  of  distances,  time,  available 
means,  and  the  position  and  resources 
of  his  enemy  in  a  theatre  of  war  that 
Bonaparte  had  long  studied  and  was  well 
acquainted  with.  It  was,  however,  his 
fertile  imagination  that  enabled  him  to 
foresee  how  each  move  would  follow,  one 
after  the  other,  in  due  sequence  to  give 
life  to  his  scheme  and  to  make  it  a 
workable  reality.  Upon  reaching  Nice 
he  would  introduce  such  changes  into 
it  as  altered  circumstances  rendered 
necessary. 

Highly  as  I  value  the  study  of  war  and 
of  its  science,  and  much  as  I  urge  it 
upon  all  who  would  be  leaders  of  men, 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
with  no  great  imaginative  faculty  can  never 
be  worth  much  as  a  commander  in  the 
field.  It  is  that  gift  which  makes  the 
difference  between  not  only  the  artist  and 
the  copyist,  between  the  poet  and  rhyme- 
ster, but,  above  all,  between  the  merely 
brave  captain  and  the  capable  general. 
Josephine  evidently  recognised  this  quality 
in  him  from  the  first,  for  we  find  her 
shortly  after  their  marriage  writing  of  him, 
"  Indeed,  who  can  calculate  what  he  may 
not  be  capable  of  accomplishing,  with  his 
powers  of  imagination  !  " 

It  cannot  be  too  persistently  urged 
upon  all  students  of  war,  that  his  plan 
of  campaign  was  no  mere  matter  of  in- 
spiration. It  was  drafted  by  one  who 
had  already  thoroughly  studied — on  the 
spot  as  well  as  in  maps — the  country 
that  was  this  year  to  become  the  theatre 
of  his  first  war  as  Commander-in-chief. 
He  had  studied  its  geography  thoroughly, 
and  since  the  siege  of  Toulon  had  framed 
many  a  scheme  for  a  war  there.  He  had 
thought  deeply  over  the  best  lines  for 
offence  and  defence  in  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  Northern  Italy,  He  knew  the 
history  of  previous  military  operations 
there  from  an  early  period,  and  had 
borrowed  much  from  the  experiences  of 
those  who  led  them  when  now  forming 
his  own  plans  for  this  campagn.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  remind  my  readers 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  astounding 
success  in  war  to  his  intimate  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  had  in  each  in- 
stance to  fight  over.  One  should  remember, 
therefore,  that  when  he  reached  Nice  at 


the  end  of  March  1796,  he  did  not  find 
himself  in  a  strange  theatre  of  war  of 
whose  military  history  he  knew  little  or 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  he  arrived 
with  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  general 
features,  a  good  book  knowledge  of 
previous  wars  that  had  taken  place  there, 
and  an  already  well-studied  scheme  for  the 
coming  campaign. 

Whatever  might  be  the  plan  of  operations 
he  decided  upon,  Bonaparte's  Line  of 
Communication  with  France  must  be  the 
Corniche  Road,  and  it  was  then  very  open 
to  attack.  But  although  this  was  the  case 
between  Nice  and  Genoa,  its  possession 
secured  to  the  French  Commander  the 
great  advantage  of  rapid  lateral  movement 
He  could  concentrate  easily  and  quickly 
upon  any  point  along  it,  whereas  the 
enemy's  lateral  communications  were  so 
bad,  that  any  concentration  by  them  for 
either  offence  or  defence  would  require 
much  time.  No  well-made  road  united 
their  right  with  their  left,  and  the  cart- 
tracks  and  paths  which  existed  were  bad 
and  difficult,  many  of  them  leading 
across  great  spurs  which  ran  north  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Between 
these  spurs  lay  rough,  deep  valleys ;  so 
that,  even  after  many  a  fatiguing  march 
of  some  twenty  miles  up  and  downhill 
across  them,  an  army  would  not  have 
made  more  than  about  half  that  distance 
as  the  crow  would  fly  in  the  wished-for 
direction.  The  Corniche  Road  was, 
however,  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  French  Army,  and  it  must  at 
all  costs  be  rendered  absolutely  secure 
before  other  operations  were  attempted. 
This  object  could  be  most  easily  effected 
by  the  immediate  attack  and  overthrow 
of  the  Sardinian  Army,  a  fact  which  obliged 
Bonaparte,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to 
open  the  campaign  by  driving  that  army 
back  upon  its  base  at  Turin,  and  by  de- 
feating it  so  thoroughly,  that  King  Victor 
Amadeus  would  be  compelled  to  sue  for 
a  separate  peace. 

The  original  plan  of  campaign,  dated 
31-1-1796,  presumably  made  by  Carnot, 
was  to  invade  Northern  Italy  with  an 
Army  of  60,000  men,  40,000  of  whom 
on  the  East  were  to  move  from  Genoa  to 
Gavi  by  the  Bochetta  Pass,  and  so  on  to 
Novi  and  Alessandria,  whilst  20,000  men 
kept  the  Sardinians  in  check  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  whose  was 
the   plan   which    Bonaparte   adopted   for 
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the  campaign  of  1796.  Carnot,  without 
doubt,  did  design  a  plan  very  much  on 
the  lines  of  that  previously  submitted  by 
Bonaparte,  and  which  the  latter  had 
largely  copied— as  already  stated — from 
that  of  de  Maillebois.  When  leaving 
Paris,  however,  Bonaparte  received  from 
the  Directory  further  and  more  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  exact  operations  he 
should  undertake,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  earned  out.  Without 
attempting  to  analyse,  or  to  compare  these 
official  instructions  with  the  plan  which 
Bonaparte  followed,  it  is  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  one  point  only.  His  orders 
were  to  open  the  campaign  by  the  attack 


necessity  of  making  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  France  absolutely  secure 
in  the  first  instance  made  him  feel  that 
he  must  begin  the  campaign  with  opera- 
tions against  the  Sardinian  Army.  All 
his  plans  were  now  made  with  that  object 
in  view.  The  first  problem  he  had  to 
deal  with,  was,  how  could  he,  whilst 
engaged  in  operations  for  dealing  with 
the  Sardinian  Army,  so  effectually  occupy 
General  Beaulieu's  attention  elsewhere 
that  he  should  not  realise  where  the  blow- 
was  about  to  be  struck,  nor,  when  he 
did  so,  be  in  a  position  to  help  his  ally  ? 
In  fact,  how  could  Bonaparte  best  give 
him  enough  to  do   in   looking  after   the 


Combat  de  Dego :  Italian  Campaign,  1796. 


and  practical  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  before  he  dealt  with  that  of  Sardinia 
at  all.  The  danger  of  such  a  proceeding 
is  so  evident,  that  in  an  article  of  this 
nature  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Bonaparte 
knew  the  game  he  was  playing-at  too  well 
to  be  led  astray  by  any  such  silly  orders. 
He  fully  realised,  however,  that  he  could 
not  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal  guard 
all  the  passes  through  the  mountains  and 
at  the  same  time  also  have  an  army 
strong  enough  to  take  the  field  against  his 
two  opponents  when  united.  His  great 
object  was  therefore  to  fight  each  of  them 
separately,  so  as  to  crush  one  before  the 
other  could  arrive   to   save   it.     But  the 


safety  of  the  Austrian  Army  ?  The  surest 
way  to  effect  this,  was  to  make  Beaulieu 
so  uneasy  about  his  own  special  line  of 
communications  with  the  Mincio,  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  concentrate  on  his 
own  extreme  left — that  is,  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  left  of  the  Sardinian 
Army. 

In  all  his  great  campaigns  prior  to  that 
of  Waterloo,  Bonaparte  proved  himself  a 
great  adept  in  what  I  may  describe  as 
"the  tricks  of  war";  and  here,  in  his 
first  independent  command,  he  gave  an 
example  of  his  skill  in  that  respect. 
With  the  above-mentioned  object  in  view, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  demanding,    first,   permission    to 
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move  through  their  territory,  and  secondly, 
the  immediate  cession  of  the  fortified 
little  town  of  Gavi.  Owing  to  its  high 
and  rocky  position  in  the  Bochetta  Pass, 
it  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It 
is  some  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Genoa, 
on  the  main  road  through  that  Pass  to 
Novi  and  Tortona. 

As  Bonaparte  had  anticipated,  the 
Senate  at  once  forwarded  his  letter  to 
Beaulieu,  upon  whom  it  had  the  desired 
effect  The  French  Commander  was  well 
aware  of  how  sensitive  every  general  in 
the  field  invariably  is  of  any  threatened 
attack  upon  his  communications,  and  he 
found  Beaulieu  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  he  fell  into  the  trap  thus  set  for 
him.  From  the  nature  of  Bonaparte's 
demands,  the  Austrian  general  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  young 
adversary  meant  to  attack  his  extreme  left 


by  the  Bochetta  Pass  in  order  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  base  on  the  Mincio. 

Bonaparte  having  thus  succeeded  in 
making  Beaulieu  believe  that  his  left 
flank  was  about  to  be  attacked,  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  campaign  he 
had  determined  upon.  It  was  to  operate 
by  the  Savona-Cadebona-Aqui  road,  which 
separated  the  two  Allied  Armies,  and 
pushing  in  his  army  wedge-like  between 
them,  to  fight  and  defeat  each  separately, 
one  after  the  other,  beginning  with  that 
of  Sardinia.  The  subject  had  been  long 
pondered  in  his  brain,  and  he  had,  like  a 
good  chess-player,  so  mastered  the  many 
plans  that  were  open  to  his  opponent, 
that  he  might  well  have  said,  as  he  did 
upon  another  occasion,  "  If  I  am  always 
ready  to  meet  every  contingency,  it  is 
because  I  have  foreseen  everything  that 
can  happen." 


Entry  of  the  French  into  Milan,  May  15th,  1796. 


(To  be  continued) 
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DREAMING  of  colder  lawns  than  these, 
The  drowsy  white-furred  creature  's  come,- 
Watching  his  breath  unfurl,   and  freeze 
Along  the  thorn,   or  with  his  thumb 
Flicking  the  wan  leaf  from  the  trees. 

Now  he  is  kneeling  on  the  grass, 

To  try  how  brittle  every  blade 
Is  grown,   that  feels  his  fingers  pass  ; 

Now  by  the  clear-pooPd  water  stayed, 
He  turns  its  trembling  into  glass. 

Soon,   looking  round  him  moodily, 

He  finds  a  gap  into  the  wood, 
And  snaps  a  branch  from  the  alder-tree  : 

But  when  the  warm  oaks  cross  his  mood, 
He  seeks  for  colder  company. 

A  trailing  hand  he  draws  around 
St.    David's  rood,   and  enters  there  ; 

And  stoops,   amazed,   above  each  mound, — 
Listening,   considering  what  they  were, 

More  cold  than  he,   who  sleep  so  sound. 

Now,   as  the  cockcrow  from  the  farm 
Comes  light  and  thin,   he  turns  again 

To  gaze  in  where  the  young  ones  warm 
Lie  wrapt  in  bed  ;  and  on  their  pane 

He  paints  their  dream,   he  breathes  the  charm. 

Before  they  see  him,   he  is  gone  ; 

That  was  the  utmost  of  his  mirth  ; 
He  cannot  bear  to  see  the  Sun 

Sit  on  the  hill.     Now,   Air  and  Earth, 
Receive  him  quick !     His  time  is  run. 
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BY  FREDERICK   MOORE. 


TWO  bullies  of  the  border  town  at 
which  our  train  had  stopped 
brought  up  the  bandmaster.  The 
crowd  had  finished  cheering,  the  band  had 
finished  wrangling  with  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  and 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  President 
Roosevelt  had  finished  speaking  and 
was  shaking  hands  with  "Americans  of 
all  nationalities,"  as  they  surged  around 
the  back  of  his  car.  "  Do  you  know  this 
man,  Mr.  President?"  asked  the  men 
who  were  supporting  the  bandmaster 
in  the  gaudy  uniform,  which  had  had  a 
bath  especially  for  this  occasion  "he's 
been  boastin'  about  knowin'  you  ever  since 
he  struck  this  here  town  :  now  he's  got 
to  prove  it." 

The  crowd  had  opened  a  way  to  let 
the  political  bosses — as  they  were  the 
representative  men  of  the  town — get  to 
the  President.  The  President  screwed  his 
head  to  one  side  to  get  the  sun  out  of 
his  glasses,  and  shaded  his  eyes.  "  Bill 
Sewall ! "  he  cried,  throwing  his  hand  down 
to  the  man,  and  gripping  the  bandmaster's 
with  an  honest  delight  he  seldom  shows 
his  guests  at  the  state  balls  diplomacy 
demands.  He  held  the  man's  hand  for  a 
minute.     The  man  caught  the  President's 


eye,  and  dropped  his  head  like  a  bashful 
schoolgirl.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  asked  the  President :  "  afraid  of 
me?  Why,  I  am  just  the  same  fellow 
I  was  out  on  the  ranch." 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  little  town 
where  our  train  had  halted  to  change 
engines  were  too  far  back  in  the  crowd 
to  hear  the  bandmaster's  reply,  but  the 
newspaper  men  and  the  secret  service  men 
who  travel  on  the  "  Presidential  Special  " 
are  always  either  on  the  platform  with 
the  President  or  just  below  him  on  the 
track ;  so  we  caught  what  the  man  had 
to  say.  Evidently  he  had  been  concoct- 
ing and  rehearsing  the  speech  he  would 
make,  ever  since  the  news  had  come  that 
the  President's  train  would  pass  through 
his  village.  "I  took  your  advice,"  he 
stammered  :  "  I  got  married,  I've  got  six 

children,  I've "     He  got   no  further. 

All  within  hearing  burst  into  laughter. 

The  President  recovered  first,  partly 
in  consideration  for  his  old  cowboy. 
"Good,"  said  Roosevelt;  "I  have  the 
same." 

This  is  typical  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent as  he  tours  the  country  campaign- 
ing for  his  ideals,  and  the  lessons  b~ 
taught    his    men    on    the   ranch    in 
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'eighties  are  typical  of  his  advice  to  the 
people  to-day.  "The  wilfully  idle  man, 
like  the  wilfully  barren  woman,  has  no 
place  in  a  sane,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
community,"  is  a  sentence  from  a  recent 
speech.      The  active  President  does  not 


of  government  when  he  entered  politics 
on  leaving  college.  He  was  permitted  to 
expound  it,  for  all  politicians  do  that — 
expound  honesty;  but  his  scrupulous 
practice  of  it  lost  several  elections  for 
him   in   his   early  career.     To-day  he   is 


A  back  view. 


want  America  or  the  American,  as  the 
country  grows  stronger  and  the  land 
more  populous,  to  drop,  as  old  countries 
or  their  inhabitants  do,  into  seeking  the 
easiest  road  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ; 
he  wants  them  to  follow  the  one  that  will 
most  benefit  the  world. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  preached  honesty 


preaching  more  than  honesty,  he  is 
preaching  morals  from  the  pulpit  on 
which  all  eyes  are  fixed.  We  listen 
to  moral  doctrines  from  a  man  who  has 
accomplished  something  material. 

The  superstitious  say  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  bears  a  charmed  life,  and 
the    Christian   that   his  life   was  and   is 
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predestined  by  Divine  Providence  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  He  emerged 
unscathed  from  the  lawless  West  in 
the  days  of  the  desperadoes ;  he  passed 
between  the  Spanish  bullets  up  San  Juan 
Hill;  there   was   no  leader  to   save  the 


of  which  seals  a  statesman's  fate,  the  man 
who  could  not  be  influenced  was  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation  in  less  than  a  year. 
In  his  youth  Theodore  Roosevelt  laid 
his  plans  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  studied  for  the  post 


/ 


An  outdoor  speech. 


Republicans  from  defeat  in  New  York 
State  in  1898,  and  the  hero  fresh  from 
the  war  was  forced  upon  them ;  and  when 
his  honest  administration  restored  the 
prestige  of  the  party  and  the  unruly 
governor  was  pigeon-holed  into  the  in- 
active office  of  vice-president,  the  obscurity 


as  others  might  devote  themselves  to 
law  or  medicine  or  art.  In  attaining  the 
office  he  broke  an  iron  rule — he  served 
God  and  mammon.  Mammon  has  many 
substitutes — fame,  love,  power,  a  thousand 
things.     His  was  ambition. 

Roosevelt  was  a  puzzle  to  me  when  I 
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first  knew  him,  in  the  Spanish  war.  I 
thought  he  was  only  another  demagogue, 
playing  honesty,  but  a  better  actor  than 
most  politicians.  Though  I  was  glad  to 
get  the  news  he  made  and  gave,  as  were 
all  the  correspondents  with  the  American 
army,  I  did  not  think  well  of  him  for 
being  so  anxious  to  let  his  right  hand 
know  what  his  left  hand  was  doing.  I 
have  found  out  since  that  he  acts  under 
another  text — "  Let  your^  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 


Theodore  Roosevelt  is  working  to  make 
Uncle  Sam  a  model  man —fashioned  after 
himself.  The  genial  old  gentleman  has 
been  satisfied  too  long  to  leave  undone 
those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  to 
be  good  himself  and  let  every  one  else  be 
bad  if  they  will.  Roosevelt  wants  the  lean 
fellow  in  the  flashy  suit  of  stars  and  stripes 
to  go  out  into  the  lawless  country  of  inter- 
national affairs,  where  the  strong  man 
with  the  strong  nerve  rules,  and  to  stand 
for  the  right,  as  he  went  into  wild  Dakota 


Speaking  on  the  cars. 


works/'  Many  men  have  physical  courage, 
some  moral,  but  Roosevelt  goes  further  : 
he  has  the  courage  to  stand  as  a  model 
for  other  men.  In  following  his  ambition 
he  found  the  greatest  good  he  could 
do  in  demonstrating  that  any  political 
position  can  be  held  by  an  honest  man. 

He  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition 
far  sooner  than  even  he  expected,  with 
half  a  strong  life  left.  To-day  no  one 
doubts  that  Roosevelt's  ambition  and  his 
duty  are  inseparable ;  his  ambition  is 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it. 


and   stood    for  justice   and   the    law   in 
pioneer  days. 

This  man  Sewall,  the  bandmaster,  was 
with  Roosevelt  when  he  took  three  horse- 
thieves  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  his  ranch  to  the  nearest  jail.  It  was 
the  custom  in  the  lawless  country  to  hang 
horse-thieves  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  for 
his  fortnight's  jaunt  through  ice  and  snow 
Roosevelt  was  much  ridiculed  in  the  "  Bad 
Lands  "  and  dubbed  a  milk-and-water  man, 
instead  of  being  applauded  for  his  rever- 
ence of  the  law.     The  Marquis  de  Mores, 
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a  Frenchman  who  did  much  boasting  of 
his  prowess  as  a  duellist  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  on  one  occasion  instructed  his 
cowboys  not  to  dispute  the  ownership  of 
cattle  with  the  "  tenderfoot's "  men,  but 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  A 
pitched  battle  was  the  result  of  their  driving 
cattle  off  the  plains  without  letting  Roose- 
velt's men  see  the  brands.  De  Mores' 
men  were  worsted. 
"  By !  "  exclaimed  the  Frenchman 


way."  De  Mores  did  not  think  the  cur- 
tailed ride  was  worth  saddling  a  horse  for. 

Roosevelt  did  not  go  out  into  the  cow 
country  unprepared.  He  could  use  a  gun 
as  well  as  the  average  "bad  man,"  and 
kept  his  muscles  well  in  trim.  The  dis- 
arming and  trouncing  of  a  desperado  who 
"  pulled ''  a  pistol  on  him  because  he 
refused  to  drink  with  his  badness  won  for 
him  everlasting  respect. 

Now,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  in  condition  to 


Speaking  on  the  cars. 


when  the  fugitives  galloped  in  to  the  cover 
of  their  camp,  "if  you  can't  whip  those 
men  I  can  whip  their  boss  ! " 

The  remark,  with  the  news  that  De  Mores 
would  ride  over  shortly  to  make  good  his 
threat,  swept  over  the  plains  like  a  prairie 
fire.  Roosevelt  sent  a  rider  post  haste 
to  ask  De  Mores  not  to  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  such  a  long  journey.  il  If 
you'll  let  him  know,"  said  the  cowboy  who 
took  the  message,  "  when  you're  goin'  to 
start,  the  boss'll  be  glad  to  meet  you  half 


do  like  deeds  with  correspondingly  big 
men.  He  succeeded  very  well  in  his  last 
encounter,  but  he  strained  his  muscles  in 
getting  into  fighting  condition  on  such 
short  notice,  though  he  had  only  a  little  one 
to  deal  with.  There  is  not  much  glory  in 
regulating  little  fellows — though  it  must 
be  done  sometimes — and  to  regulate  big 
ones  you  have  got  to  be  stronger  than 
they.  Nor  is  it  honest  to  demand  of 
little  fellows  what  you  would  not  of  big 
ones.     Uncle  Sam  has  the  size  and  the 
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latent  power,  and  President  Roosevelt  is 
appealing  to  him  to  strengthen  his  arms, 
especially  his  naval  arm,  to  be  able  to 
cope,  if  needs  be,  even  with  John  Bull. 

"With  the  Great  Powers  we  desire 
peace  and  friendship,"  said  the  President 
in  a  recent  speech,  "  but  we  will  be  a 
potent  factor  for  peace  in  proportion  as 
it  is  made  evident  that  our  attitude  is  not 
due  to  inability  to  defend  ourselves  but 
to  a  genuine  repugnance  to  wrong-doing. 


that  have  expanded  and  played  their  parts 
as  world-powers,  have  in  the  end  passed 
away.  So  they  have,  and  so  have  all 
others.  The  weak  and  stationary  have 
vanished  as  surely  as,  and  more  rapidly 
than,  those  whose  citizens  felt  within  them 
the  life  that  impels  generous  souls  to 
great  and  noble  effort.  This  is  another 
way  of  stating  the  universal  law  of  death, 
which  is  itself  part  of  the  universal  law 
of  life.     The  man  who  works,  the  man 


Reviewing  a  naual  parade. 


"Our  country,  as  it  strides  forward  with 
ever-increasing  rapidity  to  the  foremost 
place  among  the  world-powers,  must 
necessarily  find  more  and  more  that  it 
has  world-duties  also.  There  are  ex- 
cellent people  who  believe  that  we  can 
shirk  these  duties  and  yet  retain  our  self- 
respect  ;  but  these  good  people  are  in 
error.  Other  good  people  seek  to  deter 
us  from  treading  the  path  of  hard  but 
lofty  duty  by  bidding  us  remember  that 
all  nations  that  have  achieved  greatness, 


who  does  great  deeds,  in  the  end  dies  as 
surely  as  the  veriest  idler  who  cumbers 
the  earth's  surface ;  but  he  leaves  behind 
him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  done  his 
work  well.  While  the  nation  that  has 
dared  to  be  great,  that  has  had  the  will 
and  power  to  change  the  destiny  of  ages, 
in  the  end  must  die,  yet  no  less  surely 
the  nation  that  has  played  the  part  of  the 
weakling  must  also  die ;  and  whereas 
the  nation  that  has  done  nothing  leaves 
nothing    behind   it,   the   nation  that  has 
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done  a  great  work  really  continues,  though 
in  changed  form,  for  evermore.  The 
Roman  has  passed  away  exactly  as  all 
nations  of  antiquity  which  did  not  expand 
when  he  expanded;  but  their  very 
memory  has  passed  away." 

Of  course  this  last  was  on  the  subject 
of  our  duty  towards  the  Philippines.  I 
do  not  think   you  would  call  President 


as  one, — not  one  law  for  man  and  another 
for  country.  He  never  speaks  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  always  We  ;  and  before 
he  has  finished  each  individual  hearer 
feels  his  responsibility  for  the  Jews' 
condition  in  Roumania,  his  duty  to  the 
Filipinos  and  every  persecuted  misguided 
and  needy  people  in  the  world. 

While  the  President  feels  that  he  is  the 


On  the  ranche. 


Roosevelt  an  eloquent  orator.  His  voice 
is  high-pitched  and  has  not  much  range, 
his  gestures  are  not  the  soft,  trained 
elocutionist's.  Roosevelt  speaks  in  a 
way  that  the  people  are  not  accustomed 
to  from  men  in  politics.  He  never 
indulges  in  platitudes.  His  talks  are  so 
honest  and  so  earnest  that  frills  and 
furbelows  would  make  them  ridiculous. 
He  talks  morals  of  men  and  communities 


property  of  all  the  people,  each  man  as  a 
man  as  much  as  any  other,  and  acts 
accordingly,  he  is  not  democratic  in  the 
sense  of  the  American  word  as  laid  down 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
is  the  first  president  who  has  dared  to  say 
that,  contrary  to  the  inspired  document, 
all  men  are  not  born  free  and  equal.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  vile  and  ignorant 
horde  that  swarms  to  the   country  from 
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At  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay. 


overcrowded  Europe  should  have  a  right, 
as  in  New  York  City,  to  select  the  govern- 
ment ;  though  he  would  appoint  a  son  of 
these  people,  if  he  was  the  man  for  the 
place,  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Government.  In  other  words,  "From 
every  man  according  to  his  ability,  to 
every  man  according  to  his  needs,"  is 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  motto. 

He  has  as  much  common  sense  in  his 
religion.  Among  the  great  collection  of 
letters  that  get  to  the  White  House  from 
cranks  and  critics,  and  which  he  some- 
times asks  to  see,  there  was  one  which, 
not  long  ago,  the  President  selected  to 
answer.     This   letter    was  from    an    old 


woman,  and  accused  him  of  being  a 
breaker  of  the  Sabbath.  "lam  directed 
by  the  President  to  say,"  wrote  one  of 
his  secretaries,  "that  he  goes  to  church 
in  the  morning  and  takes  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  country  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  To  which  of  these  occupations 
do  you  object  ?  "  The  old  lady  objected 
to  the  working  of  his  horses. 

Now,  the  President  has  six  horses — a 
pair,  a  single-harness  horse  that  his 
daughter  drives,  a  saddle  horse  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  wife,  and  a  pony. 
Though  the  President  rides  every 
afternoon  from  four  o'clock  until  six, 
rain    or    shine,    the    other   horses    have 
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Addressing  an  indoor  meeting  in  the  South. 


most  of  the  time  to  be  exercised  by  the 
groom.  He  reasons  that  he  is  doing  them 
a  good  turn  and  giving  his  stablemen  a 
rest  by  working  his  harness  horses  himself 
on  Sundays. 


But  none  of  the  Presidential  household 
ever  go  to  church  in  a  carriage.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  do  not 
worship  at  the  same  church.  He  himself, 
attends  a  little  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 


\ 


President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  greeting  guests  aboard  their  yacht. 
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Aboard  his  yacht 


In  an  old  Indian  fort  in  the  woods. 


an  alley  off  Fifteenth  Street,  while  she  is  a 
member  of  what  is  known  in  Washington 
as  "  the  English  church."  His  is  a  very 
democratic  house  of  God,  where  the  sturdy 
middle   class    of    people    worship.     The 


"  flock  "  is  small,  and  it  is  the  only  church 
in  the  capital  of  the  creed  in  which  the 
President  was  brought  up.  Up  to  the 
time  Theodore  Roosevelt  attended --first 
when  Vice-President— I  do  not  believe  a 


Reviewing  a  military  parade. 
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"  turn-out"  had  ever  stood  before  the  door. 
Now  "  swagger  "  strangers  in  the  city  drive 
there  early  and  crowd  the  place. 

Not  by  policy — he  has  none  of  that — 
but  because  of  his  honesty  and  the  manly 
courage  he  displays  in  doing  the  right  as 
he  sees  it,  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  For  the 
same  reasons  he  has  not  his  party  well 
in  hand.  Upon  entering  office  he  placed 
under  the  civil  •  service  thousands  of 
positions  which  still  remained  the  prey 
of  politicians,  and  were  used  as  rewards 
to  "henchmen"  for  securing  votes.  In- 
stead of  giving  men  of  political  influence 
the  positions  at  his  disposal,  he  selects 
the  best  men  he  can  find. 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  elected  to 
the  office  he  holds,  and  he  is  naturally 
anxious  for  the  approval  of  the  people 
at  the  ballot-box.  But  prior  to  going 
before  the  people  he  has  to  gain  the 
sanction  of  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
which  will  be  harder  than  winning  the 
popular  vote.  To  get  the  nomination, 
however,  he  would  not  do  one  thing 
that  he  did  not  think  was  right.  His 
vehement  condemnation  of  members  of 
his  party  and  their  schemes  which  he  did 
not  think  were  absolutely  "  straight  "  have 
made  for  him   many   powerful   enemies. 


On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  wisest 
heads  among  the  Republicans,  who  thought 
him  an  uncontrollable,  erratic  schoolboy 
who  would  get  the  country  into  trouble, 
have  been  won  over  by  his  manly  policy. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  without  a  great 
man,  while  the  Republican  Party  is  not 
popular  with  the  masses.  The  present 
Republican  Congress  is  not  due  to  Re- 
publican strength,  but  to  Democratic 
weakness  and  Roosevelt's  personality.  If 
Roosevelt,  who  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
man  in  America,  is  not  nominated  by  the 
Republicans,  the  party  will  be  in  danger 
of  losing  the  next  election. 

Roosevelt  is  touring  continually,  and 
talking.  In  public  opinion  lies  his 
strength  to  work  out  for  Uncle  Sam,  as 
he  puts  it,  a  great  national  career. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  just  forty-five. 
Unless  some  untimely  end  overtakes  him 
he  will  serve  the  two  terms  allowed 
American  presidents.  He  may  not  be 
returned  in  1904,  though  all  indications 
are  that  he  will ;  but  he  will  have  a  long 
life  left  in  which  to  do  what  Grover 
Cleveland  did.  It  may  take  a  temporary 
loss  of  him  for  the  nation  to  realise  what 
he  is.  Uncle  Sam's  character,  I  venture 
to  say,  will  be  changed  considerably  by 
this  man  of  lofty  duty. 


The  White  House. 
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SHE  opened  the  window,  at  which  no 
light  shone.  All  the  windows  were 
darkly  shuttered.  The  night  was 
still :  only  a  faint  breath  moved  among 
the  restless  aspen  leaves.  The  ivy  round 
the  window  whispered  hoarsely  as  the 
casement,  swung  back  too  swiftly,  rested 
against  it.  She  had  a  large  sheet  in 
her  hands.  Without  hurry  and  without 
delayings  she  knotted  one  corner  of  it  to 
the  iron  staple  of  the  window.  She  tied 
the  knot  firmly,  and  further  secured  it 
with  string.  She  let  the  white  bulk  of 
the  sheet  fall  between  the  ivy  and  the 
night,  then  she  climbed  on  to  the  window- 
ledge  and  crouched  there  on  her  knees. 
There  was  a  heart-sick  pause  before  she 
grasped  the  long  twist  of  the  sheet  as 
it  hung ;  let  her  knees  slip  from  the 
supporting  stone,  and  swung  suddenly  by 
her  hands.  Her  elbows  and  wrists  were 
grazed  against  the  rough  edge  of  the 
window-ledge,  the  sheet  twisted  at  her 
weight  and  jarred  her  shoulders  heavily 
against  the  house  wall.  Her  arms  seemed 
to  be  tearing  themselves  from  their 
sockets.  But  she  clenched  her  teeth, 
felt  with  her  feet  for  the  twisted  ivy  stems 
on  the  side  of  the  house — found  foothold, 
and  the  moment  of  almost  unbearable 
agony  was  over.  She  went  down,  helped 
by  feet  and  hands  and  by  ivy  and  sheet, 
almost  exactly  as  she  had  planned  to  do. 
She  had  not  known  it  would  hurt  so  much 
— that  was  all.  Her  feet  felt  the  soft 
mould  of  the  border ;  a  stout  geranium 
snapped  under  her  tread.  She  crept 
round  the  house,  in  the  house's  shadow, 
found  the  gardener's  ladder— and  so  on 
to  the  high  brick  wall.  From  this  she 
dropped,  deftly  enough,  into  the  suburban 
lane — dropped,  too,  into  the  arms  of  a  man 
who  was  waiting  there.  She  hid  her  face 
in  his  neck,  trembling,  and  said:  "Oh, 
Harry -I  wish  I  hadn't!"  Then  she 
began  to  cry  helplessly. 
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The  man,  receiving  her  embrace  with 
what  seemed,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
singularly  moderated  enthusiasm,  led 
her,  with  one  arm  still  lightly  about  her 
shoulders,  down  the  lane.  At  the  corner 
he  stood  still,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Hush  ! — stop  crying  at  once  !  I've 
something  to  say  to  you." 

She  tore  herself  from  his  arm,  and 
gasped. 

"  It's  not  Harry  !  "  she  said  :  "  oh,  how 
dare  you  ? "  She  had  been  brave  till 
she  had  dropped  into  his  arms.  Then 
the  need  for  bravery  had  seemed  over. 
Now  her  tears  were  dried  swiftly  and 
suddenly,  by  the  blaze  of  anger  and 
courage  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,"  he  said,  and 
even  at  that  moment  of  disappointment 
and  rage  his  voice  pleased  her.  "  I  had 
to  get  you  away  somehow.  I  couldn't 
risk  an  explanation  right  under  your 
aunt's  windows.  Harry's  sprained  his 
knee — cricket.     He  couldn't  come." 

A  sharp  resentment  stirred  in  her 
against  the  lover  who  could  play  cricket 
on  the  very  day  of  an  elopement.  "  He 
told  you  to  come?  Oh,  how  could  he 
betray  me  !  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  couldn't  leave  you  to  wait  out  here 
alone — perhaps  for  hours." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  waited  long,"  she 
said  sharply.  "  You  came  to  tell  me  :  now 
you've  told  me,  you'd  better  go." 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  with  gentle  calm, 
"  I  do  wish  you'd  try  not  to  be  quite  so 
silly.  I'm  Harry's  doctor — and  a  middle- 
aged  man.  Let  me  help  you.  There 
must  be  some  better  way  out  of  your 
troubles  than  a  midnight  flight  and  a 
despairingly  defiant  note  on  the  pin- 
cushion." 

"  I  didn't,"  she  said  :  "  I  put  it  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Please  go.  I  decline  to 
discuss  anything  with  you." 

by  E.  Netbit. 
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"  Ah,  don't ! "  he  said.  "  I  knew  you 
must  be  a  very  romantic  person,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  here ;  and  I  knew  you  must 

be  rather  si well,  rather  young,  or  you 

wouldn't  have  fallen  in  love  with  Harry. 
But  I  did  not  think,  after  the  brave  and 
practical  manner  in  which  you  kept  your 
appointment,  I  did  not  think  that  you'd 
try  to  behave  like  the  heroine  of  a  Family 
Novelette.  Come,  sit  down  on  this  heap 
of  stones  ;  there's  nobody  about  There's 
a  light  in  your  house  now — you  can't  go 
back  yet.  Here,  let  me  put  my  inverness 
round  you.  Keep  it  up  round  your  chin, 
and  then  if  any  one  sees  you  they  won't 
know  who  you  are.  I  can't  leave  you 
alone  here.  You  know  what  a  lot  of 
robberies  there  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lately ;  there  may  be  rough 
characters  about.  Come  now,  let's  think 
what's  to  be  done.  You  know  you  can't 
get  back  unless  I  help  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  help  me ;  and 
I  won't  go  back,"  she  said.  But  she  sat 
down  and  pulled  the  cloak  up  round  her 
face. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  as  I  understand  the 
case,  it's  this.  You  live  rather  a  dull 
life,  with  two  tyrannical  aunts— and  the 
passion  for  romance." 

*'  They're  not  tyrannical— only  one's 
always  ill  and  the  other's  always  nursing 
her. .  She  makes  her  get  up  and  read  to 
her  in  the  night.  That's  her  light  you 
saw." 

"  Well,  I  pass  the  aunts.  Anyhow  you 
met  Harry — somehow." 

"  It  was  at  the  Choral  Society.  And 
then  they  stopped  my  going — because  he 
walked  home  with  me  one  wet  night." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  each  other 
since  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  have." 

"  And  communicated  by  some  means 
more  romantic  than  the  post  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  romantic.  It  was  tennis 
balls." 

"  Tennis  balls  ?  " 

"You  cut  a  slit  and  squeeze  it  and  put 
a  note  in,  and  it  shuts  up  and  no  one 
notices  it.  It  wasn't  romantic  at  all. 
And  I  don't  know  why  I  should  tell  you 
anything  about  it." 

"  And  then  I  suppose  there  were  glances 
in  church  and  stolen  meetings  in  the 
passionate  hush  of  the  rose-scented 
garden  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  garden  but 
geraniums,"  she   said ;   "  and  we   always 


talked  over  the  wall — he  used  to  stand  on 
their  chicken-house,  and  I  used  to  turn 
the  dog-kennel  up  on  end  and  stand  on 
that.  You  have  no  right  to  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least 
romantic." 

"  No,  that  sees  itself:  may  I  ask  whether 
it  was  you  or  he  who  proposed  this 
elopement." 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you !"  she  said,  jumping 
up  ;  "  you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  like 
this." 

He  caught  her  wrist.  "Sit  down,  you 
little  firebrand,"  he  said.  "  I  gather  that 
he  proposed  it.  You  at  any  rate  con- 
sented—no doubt  after  the  regulation 
amount  of  proper  scruples.     It's  all  very 

charming  and  idyllic  and What  are 

you  crying  for  ?  Your  lost  hopes  of  a 
happy  life  with  a  boy  you  know  nothing 
of— a  boy  you've  hardly  seen — a  boy 
you've  never  talked  to  about  anything  but 
love's  young  dream  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  crying,"  she  said  passionately, 
turning  her  streaming  eyes  on  him  ;  "  you 
know  I'm  not, — or  if  I  am,  it's  only  with 
rage.  You  may  be  a  doctor,  though  I 
don't  believe  you  are.  But  you're  not  a 
gentleman.     Not  anything  like  one  !  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  he  said.  "  A  gentle- 
man would  not  make  conditions.  I'm 
going  to  make  one.  You  can't  go  to 
Harry,  because  his  mother  would  be 
seriously  annoyed  if  you  did ;  and  so, 
believe  me,  would  he — though  you  don't 
think  it.  You  can  get  up  and  leave  me, 
and  go  'away  into  the  night,'  like  a 
heroine  of  fiction  ;  but  you  can't  keep  on 
going  away  into  the  night  for  ever  and 
ever.  You  must  have  food  and  clothes 
and  lodging.  And  the  sun  rises  every 
day.  You  must  just  quietly  and  dully  go 
home  again.  And  you  can't  do  it  without 
me.  And  I'll  help  you  if  you'll  promise 
not  to  see  Harry,  or  write  to  him,  for  a 
year." 

"  He'll  see  me  ;  he'll  write  to  me,"  she 
said,  proudly. 

"  1  think  not.  I  exacted  the  promise 
from  him  as  a  condition  of  my  coming  to 
meet  you." 

"  And  he  promised  ?  " 

"Evidently." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  She  broke 
it  with  a  voice  of  concentrated  fury 

"  If  he  doesn't  mind,  /don't,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  promise.  Now  let  me  go  back.  I 
wish  you  hadn't  come — I  wish  I  was  dead." 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  so  angry 
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with   me.     I've  done  what   I   could  for 
you  both." 

"On  conditions  ! " 

"  You  must  see  that  they  are  good,  for 
you  wouldn't  have  accepted  them  so  soon. 
I  thought  it  would  have  taken  me  at  least 
an  hour  to  get  you  to  consent.  But  no — 
ten  minutes  of  earnest  reflection  are 
enough  to  settle  the  luckless  Harry's  little 
hash.  You're  quite  right — he  doesn't 
deserve  more  !  I  am  pleased  with  myself, 
I  own.  I  must  have  a  very  convincing 
manner." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  passionately,  "  I  dare- 
say you  think  you've  been  very  clever. 
But  I  wish  you  knew  what  1  think  of  you. 
And  I'd  tell  you  for  tuppence." 

"  I'm  a  poor  man,  gentle  lady — won't 
you  tell  me  for  love  ? "  His  voice  was 
soft  and  pleading,  beneath  the  laugh  that 
stung  her. 

"  Yes,  I  ivill  tell  you— for  nothing," 
she  cried :  "  you're  a  brute,  and  a  hateful, 
interfering,  disagreeable,  impertinent  old 
thing,  and  I  only  hope  you'll  have  some 
one  be  as  horrid  to  you  as  you've  been  to 
me,  that's  all ! " 

"  I  think  I've  had  that  already — quite 
as  horrid,"  he  said  grimly.  "  This  is  not 
ths  moment  for  compliments, — but  you 
have  great  powers.  You  are  brave,  and  I 
never  met  any  one  who  could  be  more 
*  horrid,' as  you  call  it,  in  smaller  compass, 
all  with  one  little  tiny  adjective.  My 
felicitations !  You  are  clever.  Come, 
don't  be  angry  any  more :  I  had  to  do  it 
— you'll  understand  some  day." 

"You  wouldn't  like  it  yourself,"  she 
said,  softening  to  something  in  his  voice. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  liked  it  at  your  age," 
he  said.     "  Sixteen — fifteen — what  is  it  ?" 

"  I'm  nineteen  next  birthday,"  she  said, 
with  dignity. 

"  And  the  date  ?  " 

"  The  fifteenth  of  June.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  asking  me." 

"And  to-day's  the  first  of  July,"  he 
said,  and  sighed.  "  Well,  well !  if  your 
Highness  will  allow  me,  I'll  go  and  see 
whether  your  aunt's  light  is  out,  and,  if  it 
is,  we'll  attempt  the  re-entrance." 

He  went.  She  shivered,  waiting,  for 
what  felt  like  hours.  And  the  resentment 
against  her  aunts  grew  faint  in  the  light 
of  her  resentment  against  her  lover's 
messenger ;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  out- 
shone by  her  anger  against  her  lover. 
He  had  played  cricket — he  had  risked 
his  life — on  the  very  day  whose  evening 


should  have  crowned  that  life  by  giving 
her  to  his  arms.  She  set  her  teeth ; 
then  yawned  and  shivered  again.  It  was 
an  English  July,  and  very  cold  ;  and  the 
slow  minutes  crept  past.  What  a  fool  she 
had  been  !  Why  had  she  not  made  a 
fight  for  her  liberty — for  her  right  to  see 
Harry  if  she  chose  to  see  him?  The 
aunts  would  never  have  stood  up  against 
a  well-planned,  determined,  disagreeable 
resistance.  In  the  light  of  this  doctor's 
talk  the  whole  thing  did  seem  cowardly, 
romantic,  and,  worst  of  all,  insufferably 
young.  Well,  to-morrow  everything 
should  change — she  would  fight  for  her 
love— not  merely  run  away  to  him.  But 
the  promise?  Well,  Harry  was  Harry, 
and  a  promise  was  only  a  promise ! 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  lane.  The 
man  was  coming  back  to  her.     She  rose. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.    "  Come." 

In  silence  they  walked  down  the  lane. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  "  You'll  thank  me 
some  day,"  he  said.  "Why  should  you 
throw  yourself  away  on  Harry?  You're 
worth  fifty  of  him.  And  I  only  wish  I 
had  time  to  explain  this  to  you  thoroughly, 
but  I  haven't !  ' 

She  too  had  stopped.  Now  she 
stamped  her  foot.  "  Look  here,"  she 
said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  promise  anything 
at  all.  Yqu  needn't  help  me  if  you  don't 
want  to — but  I  take  back  that  promise. 
Go  !  do  what  you  like  !  I  mean  to  stick 
to  Harry,  and  I'll  write  and  tell  him  so 
to-morrow.     So  there  !  " 

He  clapped  his  hands  very  softly. 
"  Bravo  !  "  he  said  :  "  that's  the  right  spirit 
Plucky  child  ! — any  other  girl  would  have 
broken  the  promise  without  a  word  to  me. 
Harry's  luckier  even  than  I  thought.  I'll 
help  you,  little  champion.     Come  on  ! " 

He  helped  her  over  the  wall,  carried 
the  ladder  to  her  window  and  steadied  it 
while  she  mounted  it.  When  she  had 
climbed  over  the  window-ledge  she 
turned  and  leaned  out  of  the  window,  to 
see  him  slowly  mounting  the  ladder.  He 
threw  his  head  back  with  a  quick  gesture 
that  meant,  "  I  have  something  more  to 
say  :  lean  out !  " 

She  leaned  out.  His  face  was  on  a 
level  with  hers. 

"  You've  slept  soundly  all  night :  don't 
forget  that — it's  important,"  he  whispered ; 
"  and  you  needn't  tell  Harry — one-sided 
things  are  so  trivial — but  I  can't  help  it 
/  have  the  passion  for  romance  too  ! " 

With  that  he  caught  her  neck  in  the 
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curve  of  his  arm  and  kissed  her  lightly 
but  fervently. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said.  "  Thank  you  so 
much  for  a  very  pleasant  evening  !  "  He 
dropped  from  the  ladder,  and  was  gone. 
She  drew  her  curtain  with  angry  sudden- 
ness. Then  she  lighted  candles  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass. 
She   thought   she  had   never  looked   so 


sweetheart :  "  the  ladder  proves  that. 
Slept  sound  all  night,  did  you  ?  Well, 
that  was  a  mercy  !  They  might  have 
murdered  you  in  your  bed  if  you'd 
happened  to  be  awake.  You  ought  to  be 
humbly  thankful  when  you  think  of  what 
might  have  happened." 

The  girl  did  not  think  very  much  of 
what  might  have  happened.      What  had 


"  The  postal  packet  came  at  breakfast  time,  and  it  contained  the  ruby  necklace,  several  good  rings, 

and  a  diamond  brooch." 


pretty.     And   she   was   right.     Then  she 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  like  a  tired  baby. 


Next  morning  the  suburb  was  electri- 
fied by  the  discovery,  made  by  the  nursing 
aunt,  that  all  the  silver  and  jewels  and 
valuables  from  the  safe  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  had  vanished. 

"The  villains  must  have  come  through 
your  room,  child,"  she   said   to   Harry's 


happened  gave  her  quite  food  enough  for 
reflection — especially  when  to  her  side 
of  the  night's  adventures  was  added  the 
tale  of  Harry's. 

He  had  not  played  cricket,  he  had  not 
hurt  his  knee ;  he  had  merely  confided 
in  his  father's  valet,  and  had  given  that 
unprincipled  villain  a  five-pound  note  to 
be  at  the  cross  roads,  in  the  orthodox 
style,  with  a  cab,  for  the  flight — a  post- 
chaise  being,  alas,  out  of  date.     Instead  of 
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doing  this  the  valet,  with  a  confederate, 
had  gagged  and  bound  young  Harry  and 
set  him  in  a  convenient  corner  against 
the  local  waterworks  to  await  events. 

"  I  never  would  have  believed  it  of 
him,"  added  Harry,  in  an  agitated  india- 
rubber-ball  note :  "  he  always  seemed 
such  a  superior  person — you'd  have 
thought  he  was  a  gentleman  if  you'd  met 
him  in  any  other  position." 

"  I  should.  I  did,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  And  oh,  how  frightfully  clever  !  And 
the  way  he  talked !  And  all  the  time 
he  was  only  keeping  me  out  of  the  way 
while  they  stole  the  silver  and  things  !  I 
wish  he  hadn't  taken  the  ruby  necklace — 
it  does  suit  me  so.  And  what  nerve  ! 
He  actually  talked  about  the  robberies  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  must  have  done 
them  all.  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  But  he  was 
a  dear.  And  how  awfully  wicked  he  was, 
too  !     But  I'll  never  tell  Harry  !  " 

She  never  has. 

Curiously  enough,  her  burglar-valet-hero 
was  never  caught,  though  the  police 
most  intelligently  traced  his  career,  from 
his  being  sent  down  from  Oxford  to  his 
last  best  burglary. 

She  was  married  to  Harry,  with  the 
complete  consent  of  every  one  concerned, 
for  Harry  had  money,  and  so  had  she, 
and  there  never  had  been  the  slightest 
need  for  an  elopement,  save  in  youth's 
perennial  passion  for  romance.  It  was 
one  morning  at  breakfast  that  she  received 
a  registered  postal  packet.  It  had  a  good 
many  queer  postmarks  on  it,  and  the 
stamps  were  those  of  a  South  American 
republic.     It  was  addressed  to  her  under 


her  new  name,  which  was  as  good  as  new 
still.  It  came  at  break  fast- time,  and  it 
contained  the  ruby  neckhce,  several  good 
rings  and  a  diamond  brooch.  All  had 
been  taken  from  one  safe  of  the  aunts. 
Also  there  was  an  india-rubber  ball,  and 
in  it  a  letter. 

"  Here  is  a  birthday  present  for  you," 
it  said :  "  try  to  forgive  me.  Some  tempta- 
tions are  absolutely  irresistible.  That  one 
was.  And  it  was  worth  it — it  rounded 
off  the  whole  thing  so  perfectly.  That 
last  indiscretion  of  mine  nearly  ruined 
everything.  There  was  a  policeman  in 
the  lane.  I  only  escaped  by  the  merest 
fluke.  But  even  then  it  would  have  been 
worth  it.  At  least,  I  should  like  you  to 
believe  that  I  think  so." 

"  His  last  indiscretion,"  said  Harry, 
who  saw  the  note  but  not  the  india-rubber 
ball :  "  that  means  stealing  your  aunt's 
things,  of  course,  unless  it  was  dumping 
me  down  by  the  waterworks — but  of 
course  that  wasn't  the  last  one.  But 
worth  it !  Why,  he'd  have  had  seven 
years  if  they'd  caught  him  !  Worth  it  ! 
he  must  have  a  passion  for  burglary." 

She  did  not  explain  to  Harry,  because 
he  would  never  have  understood.  But 
the  burglar  would  have  found  it  quite 
easy  to  understand  anything.  She  was 
so  shocked  to  find  herself  thinking  this 
that  she  went  over  to  Harry  and  kissed 
him  with  more  affection  even  than  usual. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  wonder 
you're  pleased  to  get  something  back  out 
of  all  those  things.     I  quite  understand." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  she.  "  I  know  :  you 
always  do  ! " 
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Distant  view  of  Whittingehame  House. 

THE    PRIME    MINISTER   AT   WHITTINGEHAME. 

THE   BIRTHPLACE  AND  SCOTTISH  HOME   OF  MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 

BY  ROBERT   MACHRAV. 


IT  was  on  July  25th,  in  that  year  of 
revolutions,  1848,  that  Arthur  James 
Balfour,  now  First  Minister  of  the 
Empire,  was  born  at  Whittingehame 
House,  Prestonkirk,  East  Lothian.  Eight 
years  later,  his  father's  death  made  him 
Balfour  of  Whittingehame,  the  third  of 
the  line.  The  first  was  his  grandfather, 
James  Balfour,  at  one  time  M.P.  for 
Haddington.  This  gentleman  had  been 
a  contractor  in  India,  where  he  made 
a  large  fortune ;  with  part  of  it  he 
purchased  the  Whittingehame  estate,  to 
which  the  Prime  Minister's  father,  James 
Maitland  Balfour,  succeeded  in  1847. 

But  the  Balfours  of  Whittingehame 
come  of  an  ancient  house — of  "  a  good 
stock,"  as  they  say  in  Scotland.  The 
successful  contractor  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Balfour  of  Balbirnie  of  that 
day ;  these  Balfours  of  Balbirnie  can 
trace  back  their  descent  without  a  break 
to  the   fourteenth   century,    their   family 


being  the  oldest,  or  one  of  the  oldest,  in 
the  "  kingdom  "  of  Fife.  Now,  'tis  not  a 
far  cry  from  Fifeshire  to  East  Lothian — 
it  is  just  to  throw  it  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth ;  and  from  the  keep  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  Douglases  in  Whittingehame  it  is 
possible  with  a  powerful  glass  (and  a  still 
more  powerful  imagination)  to  see  Bal- 
birnie. In  any  case,  the  migration  of  a 
cadet  of  the  latter  to  the  more  southern 
county  was  easy  enough. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  then  Leader  of 
the  House  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
at  Glasgow,  in  1896,  he  observed  that  he 
was  "proud  to  be  a  Scotsman."  An 
earlier  and  a  less  malleable  generation, 
listening  to  this  profession  from  the  lips 
of  a  man  speaking  with  the  accent  of 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  might  have  had  its 
"  doots  "  of  its  sincerity,  and  might  even 
have  suspected  that  it  was  brought  forth 
for  special  consumption,  so  to  speak,  on 
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The  fireplace  in  Mr.  Balfour's  study. 

the  premises.  But  now  that  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  the  Scots  nobility  and  gentry 
are  educated  in  England,  what  the  Scots- 
man of  former  days  would  have  termed 
with  a  sniff  a  marked  English  accent 
excites  no  comment.  Mr.  Balfour's 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  but  other- 
wise his  ancestry  is  almost  purely  Scottish. 
Through  his  grandmother,  the  wife  of  the 
contractor,  he  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  Scottish  families — that 
of  the  Lauderdales.  This  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  therefore  of  kin  to  that  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  who  was  one  of  the 
commanding  figures  in  Scottish  history 
during  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  times 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Two  survivals  from  that  turbulent  period 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  policies  "  (anglice, 
grounds)  of  Whittingehame  ;  both  are  of 
unusual  interest,  as  both  have  something 


to  do  with  the  story  of 
Maitland  of  Lethington, 
with  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  with  inimitable 
phrasing,  called  "  the 
splendour  and  the  crime, 
the  velvet  and  bright  iron 
of  the  past"  One  of  these 
is  the  keep  of  an  ancient 
castle,  the  other  is  a  far- 
spreading  yew-tree,  perhaps 
even  older  than  the  fortalice 
near  which  it  stands.  The 
keep,  a  massive  square 
tower  with  a  parapeted 
roof,  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  once  extensive  and  for- 
midable stronghold  origin- 
ally, according  to  tradition, 
in  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Dunbar  and 
March.  The  estate  was 
acquired  by  the  Douglases 
when  James  Douglas  of 
Dalkeith  married  Agnes, 
sister  of  George,  Earl  of 
March,  in  1372,  and  it  is 
the  boar-head  crest  of  the 
Douglases  that  appears 
upon  the  shield  sculptured 
above  the  doorway  by 
which  access  is  gained  to 
the  keep.  The  castle  was 
held  by  the  Douglases  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  in  1564  it  passed 
away  from  them  to  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  only,  however,  to  be  restored 
to  them  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. ; 
and  with  the  castle  went  the  domain. 
Eventually  the  estate  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hays  of  Drummelzier, 
and  it  was  from  them  that  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Balfour's  grandfather  more  than 
eighty  years  ago. 

It  was  during  the  time  when  James 
Douglas,  cousin  of  the  famous  Earl  of 
Morton,  was  Lord  of  Whittingehame — that 
is,  in  the  days  when  one  of  the  most 
sombre  and  terrible  scenes  in  the  blood- 
stained romance  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  being  enacted — that  Maitland 
of  Lethington  comes  prominently  forward 
in  connection  with  the  place.  In  the 
castle  were  four  men  :  Morton,  his  cousin 
Archibald  Douglas,  and  brother  of  the 
proprietor  of  Whittingehame,  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  that  strange  and  sinister 
figllre>   James,    Earl   of  Bothwell.     And 
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their  talk  was  of  Darnley,  the  King's 
husband,  and  their  talk  boded  him  no 
good.  Maitland's  mind  was  doubtless 
the  master-mind,  which  directed,  sug- 
gested, schemed;  the  other  conspirators 
were  his  tools — Bothwell  the  readiest, 
most  pliant,  most  reckless  of  them  all. 
This  discussion  took  place  in  the  yard 
of  Whittingehame  Tower,  somewhere  to- 
wards the  end  of  January,  1567.  In 
the  yard  there  stood  a  great  yew  tree, 
and,  so  runs  a  fanciful  story,  the  con- 
spirators met  in  a  cavern  of  gloom  formed 
around  the  trunk  by  the  leaves  and 
branches,  which  made  a  perpetual  screen 


indeed,  it  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
quite  comfortably  a  considerable  company, 
but  as  there  is  only  a  small  opening  into  it, 
through  which  one  squeezes  oneself  with 
difficulty,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  many 
people  will  ever  gather  there  at  one  time. 
But  what  a  retreat,  what  a  hiding-place  1 
One  is  tempted  to  think  there  must  be 
times  in  Mr.  Balfour's  life  when  he  wishes 
that  yew  tree  of  his  was  as  near  West- 
minster "  as  it  is  far  from  it." 

It  is  from  the  parapet  of  the  old  feudal 
tower  of  the  Douglases  that  the  best  view 
of  Whittingehame  House,  the  estate  and 
the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained^ 


Mr.  Balfour's  study,  showing  his  golf  clubs  and  pianola  boxes. 


impervious  to  the  light  of  day.  Perhaps 
they  remembered  that  walls  have  ears, 
and  so  selected  this  safe  and  secluded 
spot.  Well,  thus  and  thus  runs  the  tale 
of  the  castle  and  of  the  yew  tree  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  yew  tree  at  that 
time  was  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  its 
having  such  a  chamber  as  is  demanded 
by  the  legend.  That  yew  tree  still  exists, 
and  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  at  present 
does  possess  such  a  chamber — a  weird, 
black  chamber,  curtained  and  canopied 
by  the  overarching  branches  and  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  tree. 

It  may  l)e  added,  in  passing,  that  this 
yew-tree  chamber  is  of  no  mean  extent ; 


Seen  from  this  coign  of  vantage  the 
prospect  is  delightful,  beautiful,  enchant- 
ing; there  is  nothing  severe,  nothing 
savage,  nothing  on  a  very  grand  or  terrific 
scale — "  here  is  no  frowning  majesty  of 
nature."  For  the  most  part,  the  land- 
scape, if  one  may  so  speak  of  it,  comes 
down  in  a  succession  of  lowering  ridges 
from  the  Lammermuir  Hills  to  the  sea, 
with  everywhere  trees  and  cultivated  fields 
and  wide-spreading  pastures.  Whittinge- 
hame House  itself  stands  on  one  of  these 
ridges,  the  old  keep  on  another  ;  between 
them  is  a  lovely  glen,  through  which  there 
flows  a  sparkling  trout-stream.  Locally 
this  rivulet  is  known  as  the  Whittingehame 
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Water,  nearer  the  sea  it  becomes  the 
Biel  Water.  The  glen  is  as  sweet  and 
restful  and  murmurous  a  place  as 
the  brooding  fancy  of  one  who  wished 
to  live  remote  from  the  madding  crowd 
ever  pictured,  so  still  is  it,  so  sheltered, 
so  withdrawn.  From  the  tower  you  will 
scarcely  see  it,  but  on  a  windless  day 
there  will   come   up   to   you   the   tinkle, 


A  bit  of  Mr.  Balfour's  bedroom,  with  portrait  of  his  mother, 
Lady  Blanche  Balfour, 


tinkle  of  the  stream  as  it  goes  under  its 
bridges.     It  is  a  glen  of  dreams. 

But  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  if  your 
eye  rove  farther  afield,  you  will  catch 
glimpses  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  historic 
Bass  Rock,  and  that  queer  solitary 
conical  hill  called  North  Berwick  I>a\v,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  prosperous, 
fashionable  watering-place  on  whose  golf- 
links  Mr.  Balfour  has  played  many  a 
game.  On  the  edge  of  the  horizon  sea- 
ward may  be  discerned  Dunbar ;  inland, 


sleeping  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Tyne,  loved  by  the  monks  of  old,  lies 
Haddington,  the  county  town,  in  whose 
Corn  Exchange  Mr.  Balfour  has  delivered 
some  of  his  most  important  speeches. 
At  no  great  distance  away  from  Whit- 
tingehame  House  the  dark  mass  of 
Traprain,  another  solitary  hill,  rears  itself 
against  the  sky.  On  the  south  and  south- 
west there  stretches  the 
long,  unbroken  chain  of  the 
Lammermuirs,  which  divide 
East  Lothian  from  Berwick- 
shire—a range  of  rounded 
hills  of  no  great  height, 
without  any  marked  natural 
features.  About  a  couple 
of  miles  from  Whittinge- 
hame  is  Blakeyheugh,  a 
high  precipitous  headland, 
on  the  crest  of  which  is  to 
be  seen  an  obelisk,  erected 
by  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
of  the  county  to  the 
memory  of  James  Mait- 
land  Balfour,  the  Prime 
Minister's  father.  But  the 
feature  in  the  prospect 
which  commands  the  most 
immediate  interest  is 
Whittingehame  House 
itself. 

When  Mr.  James  Balfour, 
the  first  Balfour  of 
Whittingehame,  purchased 
the  property  there  was  no 
mansion  -  house — the  old 
tower  of  the  Douglases  not 
being  exactly  suitable  as  a 
residence,  and  he  at  once 
set  about  building  the 
present  Whittingehame 
House.  It  was  erected 
in  1818  from  designs 
by  Smirke,  the  architect 
of  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  London.  The  edifice 
is  of  light  grey  sandstone,  similar  to 
that  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  is  constructed,  and 
still  retains  its  original  purity  of  colour. 
But  the  house  can  hardly  be  described 
as  beautiful  or  exceptionally  interesting 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  It 
does  convey,  however,  an  effect  of 
spaciousness  combined  with  solidity.  Its 
eastern  front  is  Grecian  in  style ;  its 
western  is  not  on  classic  "lines,"  but 
is  perhaps  more  pleasing  than  the  other. 
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In  1 87 1  Mr  Balfour,  a  year  or  two 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  began  to 
make  considerable  alterations  in  the 
building ;  among  other  things,  he  added 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
western  side  of  Whittingehame  House — 
a  side  which  up  to  that  time  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  somewhat  bald  and 
naked  appearance— by  making  a  broad 
terrace  in  front  of  it,  access  being  obtained 
to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows.  A  second  flight  of  steps 
led  from  this  terrace  to  the  park  beyond. 
All  these  changes,  of  course,  were  com- 


Whittingehame — a  quiet,  meditative  place, 
encircled  by  high-growing  beech  trees. 
Here,  in  former  days,  stood  the  parish 
church,  around  it  lay  the  churchyard  : 
neither  of  the  church  nor  of  the  church- 
yard does  one  stone  or  one  trace  remain. 
But  on  one  side  of  the  beech-enclosed 
space  there  is  a  simple  monument  which 
has  cut  upon  it  various  inscriptions, 
amongst  them  that  which  states  the  pillar 
was  erected  by  Robert  Hay  of  Linplum. 
A  second  inscription,  the  quaintness  of 
which  will  not  easily  be  surpassed,  runs  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  families 


A  bit  of  the  drawing-room. 


pleted  years  ago,  and  their  general  effect 
is  excellent.  And  if  the  mansion-house 
is  not  beautiful,  still  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  grounds  which  are  particularly 
beautiful,  and  as  extensive  as  beautiful ; 
its  gardens  have  long  been  famous  in 
the  county. 

Before  taking  a  look  into  the  interior 
of  Whittingehame  House,  there  is  one 
part  of  the  grounds  to  which  a  visit  should 
be  paid— a  part  which  is  hardly  less 
interesting  than  the  tower  of  the  Douglases 
and  the  yew  tree  with  "  its  thousand 
years  of  gloom."  It  is  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
tower;  it  is  the  ancient  burial  ground  of 


of  Douglas  and  Seton  of  Whittingham 
(the  former  spelling  of  the  name)  and  Hay 
of  Drummelzier,  over  whose  sepulchre 
this  stone  is  placed.  For  keeping  up  the 
same  in  substantial  repair,  and  suffering 
no  plants  to  hide  this  dedication,  a  sum 
of  money  is  secured,  the  interest  of  which, 
when  not  so  required,  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Minister  (of  the  parish)  under  sanction 
of  the  Proprietor  of  Whittingham,  to 
purchase  fuel  for  such  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  as  he  may  judge  fit."  In  the 
same  quiet  spot  is  one  other  memorial — 
a  low,  plain  cross  of  red  granite,  beneath 
which  is  buried  Lady  Blanche  Balfour, 
Mr.  Balfour's  mother  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
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sister ;  in  the  same  grave  lies  one  of  her 
sons,  Francis  Maitland  Balfour. 

Years  before  Mr.  Balfour's  time,  a  new 
parish  church  (the  third)  was  built 
some  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  and  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  former  have  been  placed  the 
gravestones  which  aforetime  were  set  up 
in  the  space  under  the  beeches.  One 
of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Balfour's  early  man- 
hood was  to  devote  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  the  improvement  of  Whit- 
tingehame  Church  (Church  of  Scotland, 
of  course),  where  he  had  "  worshipped  " 
from  childhood.  The  church  stands 
on     the    edge     of    the     Whittingehame 


is  better  •  to  speak  of  the  parish  of 
Whittingehame.  The  parish  schoolroom 
has  seen  Mr.  Balfour  appear  several  times 
as  a  lecturer ;  there  he  delivered  his  first 
lecture,  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  there, 
in  i88f,  he  gave  a  lecture  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Amongst  other  distinguished  people  who 
have  lectured  in  Whittingehame  School 
was  Mr.  Balfour's  brother,  Francis  Mait- 
land Balfour,  Professor  of  Animal 
Morphology  at  Cambridge,  whose  death, 
in  1882,  while  attempting  the  ascent  of 
the  Aiguille  de  Penteret,  robl>ed  science 
of  one  of  its  most  eminent  men. 

To  come  to  the  interior  of  Whittinge- 


Whittingehame  House. 


grounds ;  it  is  a  plain,  unpretending 
structure,  with  a  square,  four-pinnacled 
tower,  of  dark  red  stone,  as  are  most 
of  the  other  buildings  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  stone  being  got  from  the 
red  sandstone  quarries  of  the  district. 
All  this  locality,  it  may  be  noticed  at 
this  point,  shows  in  the  rich  colouring  of 
its  soil  indications  of  the  "Old  Red  Sand- 
stone "  formation.  Close  to  the  church  is 
the  manse  of  the  minister — at  present  the 
Rev.  James  Robertson,  I).  1).,  who  has 
been  Minister  of  Whittingehame  since 
1865.  Some  years  ago  he  published 
an  excellent  memoir  of  the  mother  of 
the  Premier.  There  can  hardly  be  said 
to    be  a   village   of    Whittingehame ;    it 


hame  House.  There  is  no  great  hall, 
with  the  usual  decorations  of  armour  and 
weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase  ;  but 
there  is,  running  the  length  of  the  building, 
a  fine  long  high-ceiled  corridor,  with 
pillared  archways  at  intervals,  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  delightful.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  corridor  are  Miss  Alice 
Balfour's  boudoir,  the  drawing-room,  the 
music-room,  and  the  library;  on  the  east 
side,  Mr.  Balfour's  study,  the  billiard-room, 
the  dining-room,  and  the  smoking-room. 
Most  of  the  public  rooms  are  large,  square 
or  right  angled,  with  lofty  ceilings,  and 
the  principal  tone  of  colour  on  the  walls 
is  for  the  most  part  yellow  or  yellowish, 
which,  combined   with  the  great   height 
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of  the  windows,  renders  all  these  rooms 
very  bright  and  cheerful.  The  paintings 
and  other  pictures  are  mostly  modern, 
consisting  mainly  of  family  portraits.  The 
library  is  the  largest  room  in  the  house — 
it  is  a  really  noble  room,  light  and 
spacious.  Its  walls,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
are  lined  with  books — books  of  all  sorts, 
but  the  majority  are  books  of  the  kind 
which  make  books  a  substantial  world. 
The  frivolous  book  will  be  found  to  have 
been  relegated  to  the  smoking-room — 
and  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  smoke.     The 


room  characteristic  of  the  man  ?  To 
quote  a  formula  not  unfamiliar  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  "the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative." 
It  is  true  that  nowadays  Mr.  Balfour  is 
only  at  VVhittingehame  for  a  few  weeks 
each  year,  whereas  he  once  lived  almost 
altogether  there,  and  that  now  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  is  spent  in  London. 
Still,  even  in  these  few  weeks  at  Whittinge- 
hame,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  escaping 
as  far  as  may  be  from  the  burdens  he 
carries  on  his  shoulders,  he  regains  a 
measure,  at  any  rate,  of  that  freedom  of 


The  burial  ground  of  the  Balfour 8 


library  is  the  room  in  the  house  which  is 
perhaps  most  used  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
used  for  purposes  of  study  only,  for,  on 
one  of  the  tables,  are  to  be  seen  boxes  of 
children's  games  and  packs  of  picture 
playing  cards  and  the  like,  all  for  the 
delectation  of  Mr.  Balfour's  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  are  often  at  VVhittingehame, 
and  with  whom  and  to  whom  he  is  Prime 
Minister  in  quite  a  special  sense. 

But  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 
mansion-house  of  Whittingehame  is,  of 
course,  Mr.  Balfour's  own,  his  study, 
sanctum,  "den." 

The  question  at  once  arises,    Is   this 


spirit  and  action  which  are  impossible  in 
the  conditions  of  his  life  in  town.  Hence 
it  is  likely  that  this  room  of  his  in 
Whittingehame  will  be  at  least  more 
genuinely  characteristic  than  the  corre- 
sponding room  in  Downing  Street.  Apart 
from  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
characteristic  ;  a  glance  shows  as  much. 
The  study  is  dedicated,  one  might  say,  to 
his  favourite  literature,  his  favourite  art, 
and  his  favourite  sport. 

It  overflows  with  books ;  the  walls  are 
lined  with  them  ;  tables  are  heaped  with 
them.  Mr.  Balfour  once  said,  "  I  am 
never  tempted   to  regret  that  Gutenberg 
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was  born,"  and  by  acquiring  books  he 
acts  up  to  what  he  has  said — Whittinge- 
hame  House  is  full  of  them.  On  the  right 
of  the  fireplace  is  Mr.  Balfour's  chair,  a 
low,  wide,  very  comfortable  chair  under 
a  shaded  gas  bracket.  Within  easy  reach 
of  his  hand,  as  he  sits  there,  is  a  shelf  on 
which  is  a  fine  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
above  it  another  shelf  on  which  is  an 
equally    fine    edition    of    Robert    Louis 


Above  the  Stevenson  shelf  is  another  filled 
with  books  of  different  calibre — "  serious  " 
books.  Above  that  again  are  editions 
of  Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve.  With  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  shelves  devoted 
to  the  poets,  nearly  all  the  other  books 
in  the  study,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  volumes,  are  of  a  "  serious  "  char- 
acter, being  on  philosophy,  science,  re- 
ligions, and  other  grave  and  lofty  subjects. 


The  great  currtuur. 


Stevenson — no  doubt  in  "  Kidnapped  "  he 
has  read  of  another  Balfour,  and  learned 
that  Balfour  is  good  Gaelic,  meaning 
"cold  croft"  or  "farm."  And  here  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  what  Mr.  Balfour 
has  said  of  Stevenson  —  "  whose  style,  for 
grace,  for  suppleness,  for  its  power  of  being 
turned  to  every  purpose  that  the  author 
required,  has  seldom  been  matched — 
in  my  judgment  has  hardly  been  equalled 
— by   any   writer,    English    or    Scotch." 


Plainly,  the  study  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
reflex  of  a  mind  much  given  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  deepest  problems  of 
human  thought  and  speculation — of  a 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  eager,  inquiring, 
hardily  acquisitive  of  knowledge.  In  an 
address  on  education,  delivered  some 
years  ago  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Balfour  said 
— and  the  quotation  is  given  because  it 
sheds  light  on  what  has  just  been  stated  : 
"  If  I  could  wish  for  some  earthly  gift 
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The  great  old  yew  tree  of  W hittingehame. 


to  be  given  by  a  fairy  to  an  infant  whom 
I  loved,  my  first  wish  would  be  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  child 
be  under  any  temptation  to  become  a 
politician.  .  .  .  But  I  should  ask  the  fairy 
to  give  the  child  an  omnivorous,  universal, 
and  insatiable  curiosity  to   know  every- 


Mr.  Balfour's  favourite  art  is  music, 
and  after  books  the  most  prominent 
object  in  his  study  is  a  grand  piano — in 
his  study  in  Downing  Street  also  is  a 
grand  piano.  Attached  to  the  instrument 
is  a  pianola,  and  in  boxes  in  a  case,  a 
short  distance  off,  are  a  number  of  those 


The  Library  (north  aide). 


thing  that  can  be  known-,  that- he  should 
look  at  learning  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  the  great  delight  of  this  life." 


ingenious -mechanical  devices  used  in 
the  pianola.  The  titles  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
books  are  plain  to  see,  but  these  boxes 
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are  closed,  and  so  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  his  most-loved  airs  and 
melodies  is  lost.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has 
placed  on  record  what  he  thinks  about 
music,  which  he  declares  is  a  "  special 
crotchet "  of  his  own.  He  has  said : 
"  Music  is  the  most  democratic  of  the 
arts.  Contrast  it  with  the  pictures  we  see 
in  the  public  galleries.  We  pay  a  shilling 
at  the  door  and  enter  the  gallery,  where 
perhaps  two  thousand  pictures  are  waiting 
for  inspection.  Half  dazed  by  the 
number,  half  stunned  by  the  noisy 
tramping  of  feet  and  the  foolish  comments 
we  hear  around  us — how  is  it  possible 
that  we  shall  see  at  its  best  the  work  of 
the  great  men  who  produce  the  pictures  ? 
But  music  is  within  the  reach  of  all." 
By  the  way,  there  is  only  one  painting 
in  the  study,  but  it  is  a  fine  copy  of  one 
of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  set  into  the  oak 
framework  in  the  panel  above  the  mantel- 
piece over  the  fireplace. 


As  all  the  world  knows,  Mr.  Balfour 
is  an  enthusiastic  golfer;  and  amongst 
the  first  things  noticed  on  entering  the 
study  are  two  stands  of  golf  clubs,  un- 
erring evidence  of  his  favourite  sport. 
And  from  the  windows  there  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  lawns  the  small  red  flags  which 
indicate  that  golf  is  played  in  the  grounds  ; 
but  it  is  usually  by  the  ladies  and  the 
children  of  the  Balfour  family,  rarely 
by  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  He  goes 
over  to  North  Berwick  and  puts  up  at 
a  private  hotel  there  when  he  is  bent 
on  the  ancient  and  royal  game.  But  in 
these  motoring  days — and  Mr.  Balfour 
is  a  keen  motorist,  with,  it  is  said,  a 
heroic  indifference  to  the  legal  speed- 
limit — he  may  change  all  that. 

Opening  out  of  the  study  is  Mr. 
Balfour's  bedroom,  an  apartment  of 
Spartan  simplicity,  its  single  adornment 
being  a  fine  portrait  of  Lady  Blanche 
Balfour,  his  mother. 


Whittlngehame  lower. 
(Formerly  belonged  to  the  Douglases.) 
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Scene  :  A  panelled  gallery  in  Beechcrofi  Manor.  Colonel  Brown  is  reclining  on  a  cushioned 
window-seat  smoking.  It  is  summer.  The  windows  are  open,  and  the  sound  of  a  pianoforte 
is  heard  from  a  room  below. 


COLONEL  BROWN   (humming  to 
himself).     La,  la,  la,  dee  da,  La, 
la,  la.  .  .  .     What  is  that  thing 
they're    playing?      The    rhythm    haunts 
one.    I  seem  to  know  it,  too.     Hulloa ! 
I've    nearly   let    my   cigar  out !      Hah  ! 
that's    better.     So   Kathleen   writes   that 
she  wants  to  come  and  talk  to  me  herself 
about  this  foolish,  foolish  business.   H'm  ! 
it's  rather— (puff) — odd  that  she  should 
have  come  into  my  mind  under  the  old 
name  just  now,  seeing  that  I  have  thought 
of  her— (puff) — when  I  have  thought  of 
her  at  all — as  the  Viscountess  Desmond 
for  the  last  twenty -odd  years.     La,  la,  la, 
dee,  la,  la, — what  is  that  tune  ?     It  some- 
how takes  me  back  to  ages  ago !     (He 
gradually  falls    into    a    reverie.      Lady 
Desmond,  advancing  softly  from  the  end 
of  the  gallery \  touches  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  parasol.) 
Lady  D.     How  d'ye  do,  Colonel  ? 
Col.  B.     (Starts  up  hastily  and  throws 
his  cigar   out   of  the    window.)      Lady 
Desmond  !     It  is  Lady  Desmond  ? 
Lady  D.     No  wonder  you  doubted. 
Col.  B.      (gallantly)      Oh,      but      I 
didn't  doubt     I   was   mooning   here  all 
alone,  and  I  believe  I  was  half  asleep. 
Doubt  1    No,  no ;   there's   no  forgetting 
the  Irish  eyes  of  my  old  friend  Kathleen 
tfDonnell. 

[They  shake  hands  cordially. 
Lady  Desmond  seats  her- 
self on  the  window-seat. 
Colonel  Brown  places  a 
cushion  beneath  her  feet,  and 
then  seats  himself  opposite  to 
her  and  facing  the  window] 


Lady  D.  The  eyes  are  no  longer  the 
eyes  of  Kathleen  O'Donnell,  but  they  are 
as  glad  as  ever  to  look  on  the  face  of  a 
friend. 

Col.  B.  Jove  !  When  you  smile  like 
that,  I  could  fancy  that  the  years  were 
only  a  dream,  and  that  I'd  just  waked  up ! 
But  I  am  shocked  not  to  have  been  at 
the  station  to  meet  you.  You  said  in 
your  note  that  you  should  take  the 
express  from  Barhampstead,  and  I  had 
ordered  the  carriage. 

Lady  D.  Thanks  so  much,  but  I 
came  by  an  earlier  train.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  here  nearly  an  hour.  Your  good 
housekeeper  has  been  looking  after  me 
so  kindly  !  But  I  would  not  allow  you  to 
be  disturbed  before  the  appointed  hour. 

Col.  B.  You  will,  I  trust,  honour  my 
house  by  remaining  in  it  to-night.  You 
remember  my  cousin  Bessy  ?  Mrs.  Pir- 
bright  she  is  now.  We  are  neighbours, 
and  she  happens  to  be  here  at  present. 
In  fact,  I  believe  I  heard  her  playing  the 
piano  in  the  morning-room  just  now.  I'll 
get  Bessy  to  stay  and  act  hostess. 

Lady  D.     You're  very  good,  but 

Well,  we  will  let  that  matter  stand  over 
until  we  have  finished  our  interview. 

Col.  B.  May  I  not  ring  for  them  to 
show  you  your  room? 

Lady  D.  Please,  no !  I  should  like 
to  stay  just  where  I  am.  Ah,  how  de- 
licious are  these  whiffs  of  mignonette 
from  the  garden  ! 

Col.  B.  I'm  afraid  there's  a  whiff  of 
something  else !  I  hope  the  ghost  of 
my  defunct  cigar  does  not  annoy  you  ? 

Lady  D.     Not  in  the   least.      I  love 
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the  smell  of  a  good  cigar ;  and  that  was 
a  very  good  one. 

Col.  B.  Oho !  You're  a  judge !  I 
suppose  Lord  Desmond  was  a  smoker. 

Lady  D.     No. 

Col.  B.     Oh! 

Lady  D.  You  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  get  my  note,  as  we  had  not  met 
nor  heard  from  each  other  for  so  many 
years. 

Col.  B.  Quite  so.  But  when  one 
has  knocked  about  the  world,  and  lived 
to  be  an  elderly  fogey  like  myself,  one 
gets  used  to  people  turning  up  unexpect- 
edly in  all  sorts  of  places. 

Lady  D.  {Aside.)  The  years  have 
hardened  him.  {Aloud,  and  making  an 
effort  to  throw  off  a  shade  of  constraint) 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  let  me  come 
and  have  this  confidential  talk  with  you. 

Col.  B.  Too  much  honoured !  I 
would  have  hastened  to  go  to  you,  of 
course,  but  that 

Lady  D.  I  expressly  desired  that  our 
interview  should  take  place  at  Beechcroft. 
You  see  I — I  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  settled  at  Barhamp- 
stead? 

Lady  D.  Oh,  no.  I  have,  in  fact,  no 
chez-moi  just  now.  Desmond  Castle,  you 
know,  is  inhabited  by  the  present  man. 

Col.  B.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  remember 
hearing  that  a  cousin  of  Lord  Desmond's 
succeeded. 

Lady  D.  To  everything.  The  estate 
was  strictly  entailed. 

Col.  B.  And  as  you  have  no  son  .  .  . 
But  when  you  say  he  succeeded  to  every- 
thing,  I  hope  your  jointure  is  all  right  ? 
Forgive  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  an 
old  friend. 

Lady  D.  During  my  lifetime,  Colonel 
Brown,  I  am  sufficiently  provided  for. 
But  my  hands  are  tied  in  the  matter  of 
making  a  will. 

Col.  B.  {nodding  gravely.)  I  see. 
No  power  of  appointment  under  the 
marriage  settlement,  and  perhaps  no 
adequate  provision  for  your  daughter? 

Lady  D.  {interrupting.)  But  now  to 
business!  I  must  not  waste  the  time 
you  are  good  enough  to  dedicate  to  me. 
{The  Colonel  makes  a  deprecating  ges- 
ture.) Oh,  never  mind  making  civil 
speeches.  We'll  consider  them  said. 
And  so — to  plunge  into  the  middle  of 
the  matter — your  son  has  told  you  that 
he  wants  to  marry  my  daughter? 


Col.  B.  He  has.  And  mightily  was 
I  relieved,  after  reading  reams  of  rapture 
about  "Norah,"  to  find  out  whose 
daughter  Norah  was.  *• 

Lady  D.  {eagerly.)  Were  you? 
Were  you  glad  to  know  that? 

Col.  B.  Delighted.  For,  said  I 
to  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lady 
Desmond  and  I  shall  thoroughly  agree 
in  our  view  of  the  case. 

Lady  D.  Did  you?  Now  that's  ex- 
actly what  I  said  to  myself.  But  your 
son  seemed  so  diffident — so  doubt- 
ful  

Col.  B.  He  ought  never  to  have 
doubted  at  all,  if  he  had  had  a  grain 
of  common-sense.  At  any  rate,  his 
doubts  are  removed  now.  He  got  a 
week's  leave,  and  rushed  up  here  from 
Devonshire  yesterday,  and  I  spoke  to 
him  very  plainly.  Jack,  Lady  Desmond, 
is  a  younger  son.  Our  eldest  son  was 
his  poor  mother's  favourite,  and  the  bulk 
of  her  fortune  goes  to  him.  But  Jack 
will  do  well  enough,  either  as  a  bachelor, 
or  if  he  makes  a  judicious  marriage. 

Lady  D.  People's  views  differ  as  to 
what  is  judicious  in  that  respect. 

Col.  B.  I  venture  to  flatter  myself 
that  your  view  and  mine  won't  differ. 
You  always  had  a  wonderful  head  on 
your  shoulders,  even  as  a  very  young 
girl.  I  remember  the  good  advice  you 
gave  me  when  I  was  a  romantic  young 
jackass. 

Lady  D.  {in  a  constrained  tone.)  Did 
I  give  you  such  good  advice  ? 

Col.  B.  Indeed  you  did :  excellent, 
practical,  common-sensible  advice.  Why, 
wasn't  it  in  this  very  house,  in  my  uncle 
Sir  David's  time,  when  I  little  thought 
I  should  some  day  inherit  the  old  place  ? 
Dear,  dear,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me ! 
Wasn't  it  in  this  very  house  that  we  met 
for  the  last  time? 

Lady  D.     It  was  in  the  flower-garden. 

Col.  B.  Of  course  !  I  wonder  at  my 
own  impudence  when  I  look  back.  A 
penniless  sub.  to  think  of  carrying  off 
the  most  beautiful  debutante  of  her  year ! 
I  remember  your  poor  mother  hated  the 
sight  of  me.     She   knew  very  well  that 

Lord  Desmond But  you're   tired: 

you're  looking  quite  pale !  Let  me  ring 
for  some  tea,  or  something. 

Lady  D.  No,  no !  Let  us  get  through 
what  has  to  be  said  without  interruption. 

Col.  B.  Why,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.     You  will  influence  your 
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daughter  for  her  own  good,  I  shall  do 
the  same  by  Jack;  and  if  we  combine 
our  forces,  there's  no  doubt  we  shall 
succeed  in  making  them  hear  reason. 
Miss  Desmond,  I  understand,  is  un- 
commonly handsome  and  charming,  and 
she  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw  herself 
away  on  a  younger  son. 

Lady  D.  Your  son  is  very  much  in 
love,  Colonel  Brown. 

Col.  B.  Small  blame  to  him,  if  Miss 
Norah  is  anything  like  so  bewitching  as 
a  certain  Kathleen  O'Donnell !  But  that's 
impossible.  They  don't  grow  the  girls 
like  that  now-a-days. 

Lady  D.  And,  moreover — I'm  afraid 
my  daughter  is  very  much  in  love  too. 

Col.  B.  {Looks  at  her  blankly)  Eh  ? 
{Recovering  himself)  Oh,  my  dear  Lady 
Desmond,  we  need  not  take  the  thing  too 
much  au  grand  sirieux.  She  just  needs 
guidance  and  good  advice.  You  have 
only  to  talk  to  her  as  your  mother  used 
to  talk  to  you.  Do  you  feel  a  draught  ? 
I  saw  you  shiver.  Let  me  shut  this 
window  ? 

Lady   D.      No,    no,   thanks.      It  was 
only  a  nervous  shudder.     My  old  nurse 
used  to  say  it  was  a  sign  that  some  one 
was  walking  over  your  grave. 
Col.  B.     What  an  uncomfortable  idea ! 
Lady   D.     So  you  entirely  disapprove 
of  any  engagement  between   Norah  and 
your  son  ? 
Col.  B.     Naturally. 
Lady  D.     You  set  your  face  positively 
against  it  ? 

Col.  B.  Of  course.  {Looking  at  her 
with  sudden  suspicion)  You  didn't  expect 
anything  else,  did  you  ? 

Lady  D.  Well,  I  believe  I  had  in 
my  mind  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — 
one  Jack  Brown — long  before  the  days 
of  this  Jack  Brown — who   once  upon   a 

time 

Col.  B.  Cried  for  the  moon.  Oh, 
my  dear  friend,  the  experience  of  life  has 
taught  me  something.  I  don't  set  up  for 
a  Solomon,  but  I  am  a  little  wiser  than 
that  romantic  young  gaby. 

Lady  D.  {with  a  sudden  air  of 
resolution,  and  in  lively  tones)  Soit  / 
We  are  agreed,  then.  And  now,  if  I  may 
change  my  mind,  I  will  take  some  tea, 
on  condition  that  it  is  brought  here,  and 
that  you  will  take  a  cup  with  me,  tite-a- 
tHe. 
Col.  B.     Charming  !  [flings  belL 

Lady  D.     What  is  your  dinner-hour  ? 


Col.  B.  Eight  o'clock.  You  will  stay, 
then  ?  That  is  very  gracious  of  you. 
{Enter  servant.)  Bring  some  tea  here  at 
once;  and  tell  Mrs.  Wilson  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  she  will  see  that  a  room  is 
prepared  for  Lady  Desmond  to-night. 

[Exit  servant. 

Lady  D.  {looking  at  her  watch) 
We  have  plenty  of  time  for  a  good  long 
chat — if  it  won't  bore  you. 

Col.  B.  Bore  me !  I  am  enjoying 
an  enviable  privilege.  {Re-enter  servant 
with  tea-equipage,  which  he  places  on  a 
small  table,  and  exit.)  Shall  I — {placing 
his  hand  on  the  teapot)  ? 

Lady  D.  No ;  I  will  pour  out  the 
tea.  That  is  one  of  the  Women's  Rights 
I  stand  up  for.  And  now — to  leave  the 
younger  generation  and  transfer  our 
attention  to  our  noble  selves — tell  me 
how  it  has  fared  with  you  all  these  years. 
Cream  ? 

Col.  B.  Very  little.  Fared  with  me  ? 
Well,  on  the  whole  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of 
roughish  service,  and 

Lady  D.     Sugar? 

Col.  B.     Not  any. 

Lady  D.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  about 
your  military  career.  The  world  knows  all 
about  that.  In  one  Irish- home  at  least,  I 
can  assure  you,  the  news  of  your  gallant 
deeds  was  followed  with  eager  attention. 

Col.    B.      Really?     Then   I   suppose 
Lord  Desmond  took  an  interest  in  Indian 
affairs  ? 
-   Lady  D.    No. 

Col.  B.     Oh! 

Lady  D.  When  I  asked  how  it  had  fared 
with  you,  I  meant — a — a — domestically. 

Col.  B.     Domestically  ?     Oh,  I  see. 

Lady  D.  Since  you  so  flatteringly  re- 
ferred to  my  cool  common-sensible  advice, 
one  would  like  to  hear  how  it  prospered. 
{Pause.)     I  suppose  it  did  prosper? 

Col.  B.     Eh  ?     Oh  ;  certainly. 

Lady  D.     Isn't  your  tea  right  ? 

Col.  B.  A  little  scalding,  otherwise 
perfect. 

Lady  D.  And  so  you  were  thoroughly 
happy  and  contented  with  you  lot  ?  I'm 
so  glad  ! 

Col.  B.  {absently  stirring  his  tea) 
"Thoroughly  happy  and  contented." 
That's  an  unusually  large  order,  isn't  it? 
Oh,  but  I  did  very  well — uncommonly 
well.  , 

Lady  D.  Mrs.  Brown — I  don't  think 
I  know  her  maiden  name. 
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Col.  B.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  widow 
when  I  married  her. 

Lady  D.  To  be  sure  !  I  remember 
now.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  merchant 
prince,  as  our  grandfathers  used  to  phrase 
it,  was  she  not  ? 

Col.  B.  {drily)  Mr.  Gubbins  was  a 
brewer. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  really  ?  I  was  going  to 
say  that  no  doubt  Mrs.  Brown  shared 
your  tastes.  Wisdom  is  excellent,  of 
course ;  but  a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  acts  like  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the 
draught  of  life  and  gives  it  a  sparkle. 
You  used  to  be  such  a  laugher!  Did 
Mrs.  Brown  love  a  joke  as  much  as  you  ? 

Col.  B.  As  to  that — poor  Martha 
was  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world, 
but  not  exactly — a — a— hilarious. 

Lady  D.  No  ?  Perhaps  her  bias  was 
towards  intellectual  enjoyments.  You 
used  to  make  very  pretty  verses.  Was 
she  fond  of  poetry  ? 

Col.  B.     N — not  particularly. 

Lady  D.     Art,  perhaps  ? 

Col.  B.  So  far  as  I  remember,  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  art. 

Lady  D.  The  drama  ?  What  a  capital 
amateur  actor  you  were  ! 

Col.  B.  Lord  bless  you,  no !  Martha 
would  not  have  set  foot  inside  a-  theatre 
for  the  world.  She  was  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  dissenting, — I  might  say 
puritanical  principles. 

Lady  D.  Is  it  possible?  And  your 
sentiments  on  these  matters  used  to 
be  so  different !  You  were  as  ardent  a 
Churchman  as  your  uncle,  Sir  David. 
Dear  old  man  !     I  remember  him  vividly. 

Col.  B.  Aye.  Fine  old  boy,  wasn't 
he? 

Lady  D.  A  splendid  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman. 

Col.  B.  One  of  the  soundest  judges 
of  a  horse  I  ever  met  with. 

Lady  D.     So  simple-hearted  ! 

Col.  B.  Ahem  !  Yes  ;  any  one  could 
fetch  him  with  a  pitiful  story.  He  was 
really  too  soft  about  money  for  his  own 
interests. 

Lady  D.  He  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings. 

Col.  B.  Did  he  ?  Well — yes,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  he  was  bright 
and  serene  to  the  last,  like  a  fine  sunset. 

Lady  D.     He  wasn't  rich,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  B.  Rich !  My  dear  Kathleen, 
none  of  the  Browns  were  ever  rich. 

Lady   D.     Until  you    inaugurated    a 


new  era.     Mrs.  Brown  had  a  large  fortune, 
I  have  heard. 

Col.  B.  Why,  in  these  days  nothing 
under  a  million  counts  for  a  large  fortune. 
But  she — yes,  she  had  money.  And,  let 
me  tell  you,  she  did  a  vast  deal  of  good 
with  it. 

Lady  D.  Enviable  woman  !  That  is 
the  real  luxury  of  being  rich. 

Col.  B.  Oh  yes,  a  vast  deal  of  good 
she  did  with  it :  subscribed  to  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Peace  Societies,  and  Leagues 
of  Universal  Brotherhood,  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  and — and 

Lady  D.     And  the  British  Army  ? 

Col.  B.  Why— ahem!— no.  She  held 
some  strong  views  as  to  the  sinfulness 
of  war. 

Lady  D.  Your  wife?  Colonel  Brown's 
wife  ? 

Col.  B.  {irritably)  We  agreed  to 
differ.     We  never  discussed  the  subject. 

Lady  D.  It  is  some  years  since  you 
lost  her? 

Col.  B.  Let  me  see — it  must  be  fully 
ten.     Jack  had  just  gone  up  to  Sandhurst. 

Lady  D.  You  were  with  her?  She 
died  in  India? 

Col.  B.  No ;  she  had  made  England 
her  headquarters  for  some  years  before 
her  death.  It  was  really  the  best  arrange- 
ment; for  at  that  time  I  was  on  active 
service.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hill- 
fighting. 

Lady  D.  I  know.  I  used  to  read 
about  it. 

Col.  B.  Did  you?  Did  you  really? 
How  little  I  thought  during  all  that  rough 
time  that  the  brilliant  Lady  Desmond 
would  have  any  thoughts  to  spare  for  her 
old  sweet — chum  ! 

Lady  D.  And  so — to  sum  up — your 
ideals  of  life  have  been  attained,  and  you 
have  been  a  thoroughly  happy  and  success- 
ful man.     I'm  so  glad  ! 

Col.  B.  {rousing  himself  with  a  starty 
from  a  reverie)  But  now,  Kathleen — I 
beg  your  pardon  !  I  believe  I  called  you 
so  just  now. 

Lady  D.  {quietly)  Yes.  It  sounded 
very  natural. 

Col.  B.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
think  I  have  been  catechised  long  enough. 
It's  your  turn  now.  Tell  me  about  your- 
self, Kath Lady 

Lady  D.  {playfully  affecting  the  brogue) 
Arrah,  say  Kathleen  at  once,  and  have 
done  with  it.  Sure  it's  myself  that  loves 
the  sound  of  the  dear  old  name  !  {resuming 
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her  usual  manner)  Do  you  know,  there's 
not  a  creature  left  now  that  calls  me 
by  it. 

Col.  B.  Weil,  then,  Kathleen, — yes, 
it  does  sound  very  natural ! — tell  me  about 
yourseif. 

Lady  D.  Shall  I?  Ask,  and  I  will 
answer. 

[The    sun    begins  to  send  level 
rays  through   the  leaves  of 
ivy  and  climbing  roses  out- 
side    the     window.       The 
sound  of  the  pianoforte    is 
faintly     heard     in     fitful 
snatches  of  the  waltz  tune 
played  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scene. 
Col.    B.      I   cannot    do    better    than 
follow    your    method    and    adopt    your, 
phrase.     How  has  it  fared  with  you  all 
these  years? 

Lady  D.     Excellently.     How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?     I  had  made  a  great  match. 
I  was  a  peeress.     I  had  an  establishment 
compared  with  which  the   house  of  my 
youth   was  very  plain   and  simple.      In 
short,  I  had  been  successful, — like  you. 
(A  brief  silence.) 
Col.  B.     Is  that  all  ? 
Lady   D.     That,    I   fancy,   is  all  that 
can    be    expected    to    interest    sensible 
persons. 

Col.  B.  {with  hesitating  slowness)  But, 
Kathleen — I  did  not  mean  to  inquire 
whether  you  had  or  had  not  achieved  a 
brilliant  social  position.  I  meant  to  ask 
how  it  had  fared  iwith  you  domestically, 
to  use  your  own  phrase  again. 

Lady  D.  Domestically?  Oh,  but 
what  can  that  matter? 

Col.  B.  Matter !  It  is  surely  natural 
that  I  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in — 


Lady  D.  My  jointure  ?  Oh  yes  ;  but 
when  you  were  kind  enough  to  inquire 
just  now,  I  told  you  that  I  was  sufficiently 
provided  for. 

Col.  B.  You  are  pleased  to  take  it 
in  a  tone  of  badinage,  but 

Lady  D.  Badinage  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
question  of  jointure  or  no  jointure  is 
a  serious  matter:  because,  you  see,  in 
a  barg— in  an  arrangement  like  my 
marriage,  if  one  didn't  get  a  decent 
settlement,  what  did  one  get? 

Col.  B.  Why,  I  hoped — I  should 
imagine  there  might  be  other  things. 

Lady  D.  What  things?  The  family 
jewels? 


Col.  B.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the 
family  jewels.  I  meant  that  you  had  a 
right  to  expect,  when  you  married, 
attachment,  appreciation,  devotion. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  sentimental  things — 
tenderness,  sympathy,  delicate  considera- 
tion, loyal  aifection,  eh  ?  Yes  ;  there  are 
weak-minded  persons  who  fancy  such 
things  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

Col.  B.  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
not  be  combined  with — other  advantages. 

Lady  D.  Nor  I.  But  they  have  such 
an  aggravating  way  of  not  combining,  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Col.  B.  (after  musing  for  a  moment) 
Well,  you,  at  least,  Kathleen,  had  a  force 
of  character  beyond  your  years.  You  did 
not  allow  sentiment  to  override  common- 
sense. 

Lady  D.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  don't 
be  too  sure  of  that !  No,  no  ;  it  was  you 
who  showed  prudence,  sagacity, — all 
sorts  of  qualities  I  could  not  lay  claim 
to.     Now  that  it  is  all  past  and  gone,  I 

don't  mind  admitting (she  pauses,  and 

the  sound  of  the  pianoforte  is  heard  more 
distinctly). 

Col.  B.  Do  you  know  that  tune  ?  It 
has  been  haunting  me  for  the  last  hour  or 
more.     It  seems  somehow  familiar  to  me. 

Lady  D.  Yes;  I  know  it.  It  is  a 
waltz  tune. 

Col.  B.  (with  a  look  of  sudden  remi- 
niscence). Ah  yes  !  A  waltz.  But  I  beg 
pardon  :  you  were  saying ? 

Lady  D.  I  was  saying  that  I  don't 
mean  to  take  credit  on  false  pretences, 
and  that  I  must  now  confess  that  I  was 
a  great  deal  weaker  than  you  fancied 
(Colonel  Brown  starts,  and  turns  to 
took  full  at  her) ;  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  mother,  I  might  have  behaved 
as  foolishly  as  that  same  Jack  Brown  who 
once  upon  a  time  "  cried  for  the  moon." 

Col.  B.     Kathleen  ! 

Lady  D.  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed !  I've 
quite  got  over  it.  I  was  but  eighteen,  you 
know — just  a  warm-hearted,  romantic  girl. 
I  told  my  mother  that  I  was  sure  you 
would  never  consent  to  give  me  up.  "  Try 
him,"  said  she.  "Just  explain  to  him, 
distinctly,  that  your  father  can't  give  you 
a  penny.  Put  before  him  that  his  career 
would  be  hampered  by  a  long  engagement. 
Attack  his  selfishness  " — my  mother  some- 
times used  unparliamentary  language,  you 
remember — "  and  his  ambition.  You  will 
see  it  won't  need  much  persuasion  to 
induce    him   to  follow   his  own   worldly 
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instincts," — she  was  terribly  unparlia- 
mentary sometimes.  I  boldly  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  the  result,  as  you  know, 
was — entirely  successful. 

Col.  B.  It  was  equally  successful  on 
both  sides,  at  any  rate.  You  were  not 
long  in  making  up  your  mind  to  marry  a 
rich  peer  instead  of  a  poor  subaltern. 

Lady  D.  Not  very  long.  It  was  about 
a  year,  I  think.  I  remember  your  marriage 
had  just  been  announced  in  the  Morning 
Post\  so  that  settles  the  date. 

Col.  B.  Kathleen,  as  God  is  my 
witness,  when  I  kissed  you  and  bade  you 
good-bye  that  night,  I  thought  my  heart 
was  broken. 

Lady  D.  (cheerfully)  But  it  wasn't, 
you  know. 

Col.  B.  (after  a  pause)  How  old  is 
your  daughter,  Kathleen? 

Lady  D.  Nineteen  and  a  half.  But 
I'm  afraid  she's  very  young  for  her  age. 

Col.  B.     Is  she — is  she  at  all  like  you  ? 

Lady  D.  Sometimes,  when  she  laughs, 
it  is  as  though  I  saw  my  own  young  face 
in  the  glass. 

Col.  B.     I  don't  wonder  at  Jack  ! 

Lady  D.  She  has,  though  1  say  it,  the 
sweetest,  sunniest  temper ! 

Col.  B.     Ah  !     Like  your  own. 

Lady  D.     The  most  affectionate  heart ! 

Col.  B.  There  never  was  a  human 
being  with  a  warmer  heart  than  yours, 
Kathleen  I 

Lady  D.  Or  a  less  cool  head  !  But  I 
have  learnt,  and  she  will  have  to  learn. 

Col.  B.  Must  she  learn  that  worldly 
lesson  ? 

Lady  D.  Must  she?  Of  course  she 
must.  She  hasn't  taken  a  double  X,  or  a 
double  first,  or  whatever  it  is,  at  a  Ladies' 
College.  She  has  no  mission  to  preach 
the  abolition  of  the  masculine  half  of 
humanity.  Even  millinery  is  overstocked 
by  the  peerage.  What  do  you  suppose  is 
to  become  of  her  if  I  were  dead,  and  she 
still  unmarried  ? 

Col.  B.  Why  —  Lady  Desmond  —  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  might  not,  after 
all,  be  possible  to  reconsider  this  matter. 
You  see,  Jack  is  very  simple-hearted. 

Lady  D.  Oh  yes,  poor  fellow  !  Very 
shortly  after  we  first  made  his  acquaintance 
he  began  talking  to  Norah  and  me  about 
his  "dear  old  dad,"  and  boasting  in  a 
filial  way  of  your  services  in  India. 

Col.  B.  Did  he  ?  Poor  dear— fool  of 
a  boy  ! 

Lady  D.    And  in  a  recent  letter  Jack 


dwelt  on  his  hope  of  some  day  bringing 
Norah  home  to  Beechcroft  Manor  to  be 
a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  dull  old  house, 
while  he  himself  should  be  absent  on  a 
soldier's  duty.  And— and  nonsense  of 
that  sort,  you  know. 

Col.  B.  But,  Lady  Desmond — Kath- 
leen— dear  old  friend,  why  should  it  be 
nonsense  ?  Look  here  :  if  Jack  is  more 
unworldly  than  I  was  at  his  age,  why 
should  he  be  forced  into  my  mould? 
One  sees  life  more  clearly  in  the  evening 
light  than  at  noonday.  There  is  less 
glare  and  dazzle.     I  could  at  least  secure 

the  young  folks  a  competence,  and 

Why,  good  heavens,  Kathleen,  you're 
crying  ! 

Lady  D.  Am  I  ?  Well,  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it. 

Col.  B.  Kathleen,  Kathleen,  you  have 
not  really  grown  hard  and  cynical !  No, 
no — you're  the  old  Kathleen  still.  ■ 

Lady  D.  Ah,  there's  no  doubt  about 
that.     Older  than  ever  ! 

Col.  B.  And  don't  you  think  you 
might  eventually  consent  to  let  this  boy 
and  girl  of  ours  have  their  own  way — eh, 
Kathleen  ? 

Lady  D.  You've  a  great  power  of 
persuasion.  And  I  was  always  amenable 
to  the  force  of  masculine  logic 

Col.  B.  Do  you  know,  I  was  thinking 
just  now,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jack 
mooning  about  disconsolately  in  the  shrub- 
bery, what  a  delightful  surprise  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  see  you  and  Norah 
appear  at  dinner  together. 

Lady  D.  Were  you  thinking  so?  Now, 
that's  very  like  Jack  Brown  :  the  genuine, 
original  Jack  'Brown  of  never-mind-how- 
many-and-twenty  years  ago  ! 

Col.  B.  As  for  myself,  I  am  longing 
to  see  Norah. 

Lady  D.  Are  you?  Well,  there's 
nothing  easier. 

Col.  B.     Some  day,  I  hope. 

Lady  D.    As  soon  as  you  please. 

Col.  B.     Eh? 

Lady  D.  {tapping  her  forehead)  Oh 
dear,  dear,  my  poor  head !  This  absent- 
mindedness  grows  upon  me,  I'm  afraid. 
Then  I  didn't  tell  you — no,  I  remember 
now  I  did  not  mention  that  I  had 
brought  Norah  with  me  as  my  travelling 
companion. 

Col.  B.     Brought  her  with  you  ? 

Lady  D.  Oh  yes  ;  and  your  excellent 
housekeeper  has  been  petting  her  and 
giving  her  tea  in  the  morning-room. 
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Col.  B.  The  morning-room!  Then  at  last.  You,  sir,  go  into  the  morning- 
it  was  she — your  Norah,  who  was  playing  room  and  bring  me  something  you'll  find 
the  piano  down  there  ?  Playing  the  very  there.  Eh  ?  How  are  you  to  know  what 
waltz — how  it  all  comes  back  to  me ! —  it  is  ?  Bring  the  most  precious  thing 
that  you  and  I  danced  together  that  last  there.  I  leave  you  to  decide  what  it  is. 
night !  (After  a   moment,  looking  back   into   the 

Lady  D.     That  old  waltz  is  a  favourite  gallery)  It's  all  right.     Jack  has  stopped 

of  hers.     I  taught  it  her  years  ago.  the  music. 

Col.  B.     I'm  bewildered !    But  then         Lady  D.     Only  changed  the  melody, 

does  Jack  know?  I  think. 

Lady  D.     Certainly  not.     Jack  knows         Col.  B.     Ah,   Kathleen,   Kathleen,  if 

nothing  of  our  being  here.     I  put  Norah  the    years  could    only    be   rolled   back ! 

on  parole  not  to  stir  from  that  room  until  Is  it  too  late,  even  now  ? 
I  came  or  sent  for  her.     So  she  has  been         Lady  D.     My  dear  old  Jack,  it  is  not 

beguiling  the  time  with  the  piano,  and  .  .  .  too  late   for   forgiveness,   good-will,   and 

Bless  the  man.    Colonel !  Colonel  Brown  !  kindly  friendship  ;  but  the  past — is  past 

You'll   precipitate    yourself    out   of   the  What  then  ?    The  world  won't  end  with 

window !     Be  careful,  for  mercy's  sake  !  us  !     Do  you  know  what   I   am  looking 

Col.  B.  (leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  forward  to  ?      I    hope   some   day   to   be 

waving   his    arm    energetically).      Jack  !  grandmamma  to  your  grandchildren. 
Jack,  I  say !     Confound  the  blockhead,  [Colonel    Brown    kisses    her 

is  he   deaf?    Jack!     Oh,   he  hears  me  hand  as  the  curtain  falls. 


THE   DALESMAN. 

BY   E.  J.   SULLIVAN. 


I    MARCH  through  dreary  London  Town, 
I  tramp  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand ; 
My  legs  they  drag  me  up  and  down, 
But  leave  my  soul  in  Westmoreland. 

11. 

In  Westmoreland  lies  Windermere, 
And  there  lies  all  that  I  held  dear — 
The  open  heart,  the  open  hand, 
By  Windermere  in  Westmoreland. 

III. 

Oh  give  me  Kendal  town  and  fells, 
The  dothering  grass  and  blown  blue-bells, 
I'd  give  my  thousand  pound  a  year 
For  Westmoreland  ana  Windermere. 

IV. 

And  if  when  I  am  dead  and  gone 
My  ghost  shall  wander  chill  and  lone, 
Why — it  will  haunt  no  Londoneer, 
But  Westmoreland  and  Windermere. 


For  Westmoreland  is  Wonderland, 
And  London  Town  is  here  at  hand  ; 
But  Heaven  is  there  and  never  here, 
Like  Westmoreland  and  Windermere. 
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WE  had  come  farther  than  was 
wise  without  a  rest ;  but  all  the 
seats  on  the  way  were  in  full 
view  of  the  hotel,  and  I  had  been  irritated 
by  divers  looks  and  whisperings  as  we 
traversed  the  always  crowded  terrace. 
Bob  Evers,  no  doubt,  would  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  and  a  blind  eye  to  them.  I 
myself  could  pretend  to  do  so.  But  pre- 
tence was  evidently  one  of  my  strong 
points.  I  had  not  Bob's  fine  natural 
regardlessness,  for  all  my  seniority  and 
presumably  superior  knowledge  of  the 
world.' 

So  we  had  climbed  the  zigzags  to  the 
right  of  the  Riffelberg,  and  followed 
the  footpath  overlooking  the  glacier,  in 
the  silence  enjoined  by  single  file  ;  but  at 
last  we  were  seated  on  the  hillside,  a  trifle 
beyond  that  emerald  patch  which  some 
humourist  has  christened  the  Cricket- 
ground.  Beneath  us  were  the  seracs  of 
the  Gorner  Glacier,  teased  and  tousled 
like  a  fringe  of  frozen  breakers.  Beyond 
the  seracs  was  the  main  stream  of  com- 
paratively smooth  ice,  with  its  mourning 
band  of  moraine,  and  beyond  that  the 
mammoth  sweep  and  curve  of  theThe\>dule 
where  these  glaciers  join.  Peak  after 
peak  of  dazzling  snow  dwindled  away  to 
the  left.  Only  the  gaunt  Riffelhorn  reared 
a  brown  head  against  the  blue.  And 
there  we  sat,  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  I,  with 
all  this  before  us  and  a  rock  behind,  while 
I  wondered  what  my  companion  meant  to 
say,  and  how  she  would  begin. 

I  had  not  to  wonder  long. 

"  You  were  very  good  to  me  last  night, 
Captain  Clephane." 

There  was  evidently  no  beating  about 
the  bush  for  Mrs.  Lascelles.  I  thoroughly 
approved,  but  was  nevertheless  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  the  moment. 
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"I — really  I  don't  know  how,  Mrs. 
Lascelles ! " 

"Oh  yes,  you  do,  Captain  Clephane: 
you  recognised  me  at  a  glance,  as  I  did 
you." 

"  I  certainly  thought  I  did,"  said 
poking  about  with  the  ferrule  of  one 
my  sticks. 

"  You  know  you  did." 

"  You  are  making  me  know  it." 

"Captain  Clephane,  you  knew  it 
along  ;  but  we  won't  argue  that  point, 
am  not  going  to  deny  my  identity.  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  give  me  the  chance, 
if  rather  unnecessary.  I  am  not  a 
criminal,  after  ail.  Still  you  could  have 
made  me  feel  like  one  last  night,  and 
heaps  of  men  would  have  done  so,  either 
for  the  fun  of  it  or  from  want  of  tact" 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Lascelles. 
She  could  tell  me  what  she  pleased,  but 
I  was  not  going  to  anticipate  her  by 
displaying  an  independent  knowledge  of 
matters  which  she  might  still  care  to  keep 
to  herself.  If  she  chose  to  open  up  a 
painful  subject,  well,  the  pain  be  upon 
her  own  head.  Yet  I  must  say  that  there 
was  very  little  of  it  in  her  face  as  our  eyes 
met.  There  was  the  eager  candour  that 
one  could  not  help  admiring,  with  the 
glowing  look  of  gratitude  which  I  had 
done  so  ridiculously  little  to  earn ;  but 
the  fine  flushed  face  betrayed  neither  pain 
nor  shame,  nor  the  affectation  of  one  or 
of  the  other.  There  was  a  certain  shyness 
with  the  candour.     That  was  all. 

"  You  know  quite  well  what  I  mean," 
continued  Mrs.  Lascelles,  with  a  genuine 
smile  at  my  disingenuous  face.  "  When 
you  met  me  before  it  was  under  another 
name,  which  you  have  probably  quite 
forgotten." 

"  No,  I  remember  it" 

"  Do  you  remember  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear " 

by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Her  lip  trembled.     I  dropped  my  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  "  or  rather  I  saw  it 
for  myself  in  the  papers.  It's  no  use  pre- 
tending I  didn't.  Nor  yet  that  I  was  the 
least  bit  surprised  or — or  anything  else  I " 

That  was  not  one  of  my  tactful  speeches. 
It  was  culpably,  might  indeed  have  been 
wilfully,  ambiguous ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
kind  of  clumsy  and  impulsive  utterance 
which  has  the  ring  of  a  good  intention, 
and  is  thus  inoffensive  except  to  such  as 
seek  excuses  for  offence.  My  instincts 
about  Mrs.  Lascelles  did  not  place  her 
in  this  category  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the 
ensuing  pause  was  long  enough  to  make  me 
feel  uneasy,  and  my  companion  only  broke 
it  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  framing  an  apology. 

"  May  I  bore  you,  Captain  Clephane  ?  " 
she  asked  abruptly. 

I  looked  at  her  once  more.  She  had 
regained  an  equal  mastery  of  face  and 
voice,  and  the  admirable  candour  of  her 
eyes  was  undimmed  by  the  smallest  trace 
of  tears. 

"  You  may  try,"  said  I,  smiling  with 
the  obvious  gallantry. 

"  If  I  tell  you  something  about  myself 
from  that  time  on,  will  you  believe  what 
I  say?" 

"  You  are  the  last  person  whom  I  should 
think  of  disbelieving." 

"  Thank  you,  Captain  Clephane." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  much 
rather  you  didn't  say  anything  that  gave  you 
pain,  or  that  you  might  afterwards  regret" 

There  was  a  touch  of  weariness  in 
Mrs.  Lascelles'  smile,  a  rather  pathetic 
touch  to  my  mind,  as  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  very  sensitive  to  pain,"  she 
remarked.  "  That  is  the  one  thing  to  be 
said  for  having  to  bear  a  good  deal  while 
you  are  fairly  young.  I  want  you  to  know 
more  about  me,  because  I  believe  you 
are  the  only  person  here  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all.  And  then— you  didn't  give 
me  away  last  night ! " 

I  pointed  to  the  grassy  ledge  in  front 
of  us,  such  a  vivid  green  against  the 
frozen  snow  a  hundred  feet  below. 

"  I  am  not  pushing  you  over  there,"  I 
said.  "  I  take  about  as  much  credit  for 
that." 

"Ah,"  sighed  Mrs.  Lascelles,  "but 
that  dear  boy,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
friend  of  yours,  he  knows  less  than 
anybody  else  !  He  doesn't  even  suspect. 
It  would  have  hurt  me,  yes,  it  would 
have  hurt  even  me,  to  be  given  away  to 
him  !     You  didn't  do  it  while  I  was  there* 


and  I  know  you  didn't  when  I  had  turned 
my  .back." 

"Of  course  you  know  I  didn't,"  I 
echoed  rather  testily,  as  I  took  out  a 
cigarette.  The  case  reminded  me  of  the 
night  before.  But  I  did  not  again  hand 
it  to  Mrs.  Lascelles. 

"Well,  then,"  she  continued,  "since 
you  didn't  give  me  away,  even  without 
thinking,  I  want  you  to  know  that,  after 
all,  there  isn't  quite  so  much  to  give  away 
as  there  might  have  been.  A  divorce,  of 
course,  is  always  a  divorce ;  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  that,  or  from  mine. 
But  I  really  did  marry  again.  And  I 
really  am  the  widow  they  think  I  am." 

I  looked  quickly  up  at  her,  in  pure 
pity  and  compassion  for  one  gone  so  far 
in  sorrow  and  yet  such  a  little  way  in 
life.  It  was  a  sudden  feeling,  an  un- 
premeditated look,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  spoken  aloud.  Mrs.  Lascelles  read 
me  unerringly,  and  she  shook  her  head, 
sadly  but  decidedly,  while  her  eyes  gazed 
calmly  into  mine. 

"//  was  not  a  happy  marriage,  either," 
she  said,  as  impersonally  as  if  speaking 
of  another  woman.  "You  may  think 
what  you  like  of  me  for  saying  so  to  a 
comparative  stranger ;  but  I  won't  have 
your  sympathy  on  false  pretences,  simply 
because  Major  Lascelles  is  dead.  Did 
you  ever  meet  him,  by  the  way  ?  " 

And  she  mentioned  an  Indian  regiment. 
But  the  Major  and  I  had  never  met. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  very  happy  for  either 
of  us.  I  suppose  such  marriages  never 
are.  I  know  they  are  never  supposed  to 
be.  Even  if  the  couple  are  everything 
to  each  other,  there  is  all  the  world  to 
point  his  finger,  and  all  the  world's  wife 
to  turn  her  back,  and  you  have  to  care  a 
good  deal  to  get  over  that.  But  you  may 
have  been  desperate  in  the  first  instance  ; 
you  may  have  said  to  yourself  that  the 
fire  couldn't  be  much  worse  than  the  frying- 
pan.  In  that  case,  of  course,  you  deserve 
no  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  more  irri- 
tating to  me  than  the  sympathy  I  don't 
deserve.  It's  a  matter  of  temperament; 
mine  obliges  me  to  speak  out,  even  if  it 
puts  people  more  against  me  than  they 
were  already.  No,  you  needn't  say  any- 
thing, Captain  Clephane;  you  didn't 
express  your  sympathy,  I  stopped  you  in 
time.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  rather  hard, 
when  one's  still  reasonably  young,  with 
almost  everything  before  one — to  be  a 
marked  woman  all  one's  time ! " 
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Up  to  her  last  words,  despite  an 
inviting  pause  after  almost  every  sentence, 
1  had  succeeded  in  holding  my  tongue; 
though  she  was  once  more  gazing  wist- 
fully at  the  distant  snow-peaks,  and 
obviously  bestowing  upon  herself  the 
sympathy  she  did  not  want  from  me  (as 
I  had  been  told  in  so  many  words,  yet 
more  plainly  in  the  accompanying  brief 
encounter  between  our  eyes),  yet  had  I 
resisted  every  temptation  to  put  in  my 
word  until  these  last  two  or  three  from 
Mrs.  Lascelles.  They,  however,  de- 
manded a  denial,  and  I  told  her  it  was 
absurd  to  describe  herself  in  such  terms. 

"I  am  marked,"  she  persisted. 
"  Wherever  I  go  I  may  be  known,  as  you 
knew  me  here.  If  it  hadn't  been  you  it 
would  have  been  somebody  else,  and  I 
should  have  known  of  it  indirectly  instead 
of  directly;  but  even  supposing  I  had 
escaped  altogether  at  this  hotel,  the  next 
one  would  probably  have  made  up  for  it." 

"  Do  you  stay  much  in  hotels  ?  " 

There  had  been  something  in  her  voice 
which  made  the  question  only  natural,  yet 
it  was  scarcely  asked  before  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  recall  it. 

"There  is  nowhere  else  to  stay,"  said 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  "  unless  one  sets  up  house 
alone,  and  that  is  costlier  and  far  less 
comfortable.  You  see,  one  does  make  a 
friend  or  two,  sometimes,  before  one  is 
found  out." 

"  But  surely  your  people " 

This  time  I  did  check  myself. 

"  My  people,"  said  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
"  have  washed  their  hands  of  me." 

"But  Major  Lascelles — surely  his 
people " 

"  They  washed  their  hands  of  him  ! 
You  see,  they  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
you,  he  had  always  been  rather  wild  ;  but 
his  crowning  act  of  madness  in  their  eyes 
was  his  marriage.  It  was  worse  than  the 
worst  thing  he  had  ever  done  before. 
Still,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything,  or 
feel  anything,  against  his  family." 

And  then  I  knew  that  they  were 
making  her  an  allowance;  it  was  more 
than  I  wanted  to  know ;  the  ground  was 
too  delicate,  and  led  nowhere  in  particular. 
Still,  it  was  difficult  not  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  a  handsome  woman 
who  had  made  such  a  wreck  of  her  life  so 
young,  who  was  so  utterly  alone,  so  proud 
and  independent  in  her  loneliness,  and 
apparently  quite  fine-hearted  and  unspoilt. 
But  for  Bob  Evers,  and  his  mother,  the 


interest  that  I  took  might  have  been  a 
little  different  in  kind  ;  but  even  with  my 
solicitude  for  them  there  mingled  already 
no  small  consideration  for  the  social 
solitary  whom  I  watched  now  as  she  sat 
peering  across  the  glacier,  the  foremost 
figure  in  a  world  of  high  lights  and  great 
backgrounds,  and  whom  to  watch  was  to 
admire,  even  against  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  Alas !  mere  admiration  could  not 
change  my  task,  or  stay  my  hand ;  it 
could  but  clog  me  by  destroying  my 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  giving  me  a 
double  heart  to  match  my  double  face. 

Since,  however,  a  detestable  duty  had 
been  undertaken,  and  since  as  a  duty  it 
was  more  apparent  than  I  had  dreamt  of 
finding  it,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  through  with  the  thing  and  make 
immediate  enemies  of  my  friends.  So  I 
set  my  teeth  and  talked  of  Bob.  I  was 
glad  Mrs.  Lascelles  liked  him.  His 
father  was  a  remote  connection  of  mine, 
whom  I  had  never  met.  But  I  had  once 
known  his  mother  very  well. 

"And  what  is  she  like?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  calling  her  fine  eyes  in  from 
infinity,  and  fixing  them  once  more  on 
me. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

A    FLASH    IN   THE   PAN. 

Now,  if  upon  a  hard,  bright  winter's 
morning  you  were  suddenly  asked  to 
describe  an  ideal  summer's  day,  either 
you  would  have  to  stop  and  think  a  little, 
or  your  imagination  is  more  elastic  than 
mine.  Yet  you  might  have  a  passionate 
preference  for  summer.  To  me,  Catherine 
Evers  and  this  Mrs.  Lascelles  were  as 
opposite  to  each  other  as  winter  and 
summer,  or  the  poles,  or  any  other 
notorious  antitheses.  There  was  no 
comparison  between  them  in  my  mind, 
yet  as  I  sat  with  one  among  the  sunlit, 
unfamiliar  Alps  it  was  a  distinct  effort  to 
picture  the  other  in  the  little  London 
room  I  knew  so  well.  For  it  was  always 
among  her  books  and  pictures  that  I 
thought  of  Catherine,  and  to  think  was 
to  wish  myself  there  at  her  side,  rather 
than  to  wish  her  here  at  mine.  Catherine's 
appeal,  I  used  to  think,  was  to  the  highest 
and  the  best  in  me,  to  brain  and  soul 
and  young  ambition,  and  withal  to  one's 
love  of  wit  and  sense  of  humour.  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  on  the  other  hand,  struck  me 
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primarily  in  the  light  of  some  splendid 
and  spirited  animal.  I  still  liked  to  dwell 
upon  her  dancing.  She  satisfied  the 
mere  eye  more  and  more.  But  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  knew  right 
from  wrong  in  art  or  literature,  any  more 
than  she  would  seem  to  have  recognised 
the  distinction  in  life  itself.  Her  Tauchnitz 
novel  lay  beside  her  on  the  grass,  and  I 
again  reflected  that  if  would  not  have 
found  a  place  on  Catherine's  loftiest  shelf. 
Catherine  would  have  raved  about  the 
view,  and  made  delicious  fun  of  Quinby 
and  the  judge,  and  we  should  have  sat 
together  talking  poetry  and  harmless 
scandal  by  the  happy  hour.  Mrs. 
Lascelles  probably  took  place  and  people 
alike  for  granted.  But  she  had  lived, 
and  as  an  animal  she  was  superb!  I 
looked  again  into  her  healthy  face  and 
speaking  eyes,  with  their  bitter  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  their  scorn  of  scorn, 
their  redeeming  honesty  and  candour. 
The  contrast  was  complete  in  every  detail 
except  the  widowhood  of  both  women ; 
but  I  did  not  pursue  it  any  further ;  for 
once  more  there  was  but  one  woman  in 
my  thoughts,  and  she  sat  near  me  under 
a  red  parasol — clashing  so  humanly  with 
the  everlasting  snows ! 

"You  don't  answer  my  question, 
Captain  Clephane.  How  much  for  your 
thoughts  ?  " 

"  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
Mrs.  lascelles.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  a  lot  of  rot  has  been  written  about 
the  eternal  snows  and  the  mountain- 
tops  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There  are 
a  few  lines  in  that  last  little  volume  of 
Browning " 

I  stopped  of  my  own  accord,  for  upon 
reflection  the  lines  would  have  made  a 
rather  embarrassing  quotation.  But  mean- 
while Mrs.  Lascelles  had  taken  alarm  on 
other  grounds. 

"  Oh,  don't  quote  Browning  !  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  He  is  far  too  deep  for  me ;  besides, 
I  don't  care  for  poetry,  and  I  was  asking 
you  about  Mrs.  Evers." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  with  some  little  severity, 
"  she's  a  very  clever  woman." 

"  Clever  enough  to  understand  Brown- 
ing?" 

"  Quite." 

If  this  was  irony,  it  was  also  self- 
restraint,  for  it  was  to  Catherine's  en- 
thusiasm that  I  owed  my  own.  The 
debt  was  one  of  such   magnitude  as  a 


life  of  devotion  could  scarcely  have  re- 
paid, for  to  whom  do  we  owe  so  much 
as  to  those  who  first  lifted  the  scales  from 
our  eyes  and  awakened  within  us  a  soul 
for  all  such  things  ?  Catherine  had  been 
to  me  what  I  instantly  desired  to  become 
to  this  benighted  beauty ;  but  the  desire 
was  not  worth  entertaining,  since  I  hardly 
expected  to  be  many  minutes  longer  on 
speaking  terms  with  Mrs.  Lascelles.  I 
recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  I  who  had 
broached  the  subject  of  Bob  Evers  and 
his  mother,  together  with  my  unpalatable 
motive  for  so  doing.  And  I  was  seeking 
in  my  mind — against  the  grain,  I  must 
confess— for  a  short  cut  back  to  Bob, 
when  Mrs.  Lascelles  suddenly  led  the  way. 
"I  don't  think,"  said  she,  "that  Mr. 
Evers  takes  after  his  mother." 

"I  am  afraid  he  doesn't,"  I  replied, 
"  in  that  respect." 

"  And  I  am  glad,"  she  said.  "  I  do 
like  a  boy  to  be  a  boy.  The  only  son 
of  his  mother  is  always  in  danger  of 
becoming  something  else.  Tell  me, 
Captain  Clephane,  are  they  very  devoted 
to  each  other  ?  " 

There  was  some  new  note  in  her  voice. 
Was  it  merely  wistful,  was  it  really  jealous, 
or  was  either  element  the  product  of  my 
own  imagination  ?  I  made  answer  while 
I  wondered :  "  Absolutely  devoted,  I 
should  say ;  but  it's  years  since  I  saw 
them  together.  Bob  was  a  small  boy 
then,  and  one  of  the  jolliest.  Still,  I 
never  expected  him  to  grow  up  the 
charming  chap  he  is  now." 

Mrs.  Lascelles  sat  gazing  at  the  great 
curve  of  the  Thgodule  Glacier.  I 
watched  her  face. 

"  He  is  charming,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  met  anybody 
just  like  him,  or  rather  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  never  did.  He  is  so  quiet,  in  a 
way,  and  yet  so  wonderfully  confident  and 
at  ease  " 

"  That's  Eton,"  said  I. '  "  He  is  the 
best  type  of  Eton  boy ;  and  the  best  type 
of  Eton  boy,"  I  declared,  airing  the  little 
conviction  with  a  flourish,  "is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  God." 

"  I  daresay  you're  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  smiling  indulgently ;  "  but  what 
is  it?  How  do  you  define  it?  It  isn't 
'side,'  and  yet  I  can  quite  imagine 
people  who  don't  know  him  thinking  that 
it  is.  He  is  cocksure  of  himself,  but  of 
nothing  else ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
difference.      No  one  could  possibly  be 
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more  simple  in  himself  He  has  the 
assurance  of  a  man  of  fifty,  yet  it  isn't 
put  on  ;  it's  neither  bumptious  nor  affected, 
but  just  as  natural  in  Mr.  Evers  as 
shyness  and  awkwardness  in  the  ordinary 
youth  one  meets." 

Were  we  all  mistaken  ?  Was  this  the 
way  in  which  a  designing  woman  would 
speak  of  the  object  of  her  designs  ? 
Not  that  I  thought  so  hardly  of  Mrs. 
Lascelles  myself;  but  I  did  think  that 
she  might  well  fail  in  love  with  Bob 
Evers,  at  least  as  well  as  he  with  her. 
Was  this,  then,  the  way  in  which  a  woman 
would  be  likely  to  speak  of  the  young 
man  with  whom  she  had  fallen  in  love  ? 
To  me  the  appreciation  sounded  too 
frank  and  discerning  and  acute.  Yet  I 
could  not  call  it  dispassionate,  and  frank- 
ness was  this  woman's  outstanding  merit, 
though  I  was  beginning  to  discover  others 
as  well.  Moreover,  the  fact  remained 
that  they  had  been  greatly  talked  about ; 
that  at  any  rate  must  be  stopped,  and  I 
was  there  to  stop  it. 

41  It's  all  Eton,  except  what  is  in  the 
blood,  and  it's  all  a  question  of  manners, 
or  rather  of  manner.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  I  don't  say 
that  Bob  isn't  independent  in  character  as 
well  as  in  his  ways,  but  only  that  when 
all's  said  he's  still  a  boy  and  not  a  man. 
He  can't  possibly  have  a  man's  experience 
of  the  world,  or  even  of  himself.  He  has 
a  young  head  on  his  shoulders,  after  all, 
if  not  a  younger  one  than  many  a  boy  with 
half  the  assurance  that  you  admire  in 
him." 

Mrs.  Lascelles  looked  at  me  point- 
blank.  "  Do  you  mean  that  he  can't  take 
care  of  himself  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that." 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

The  fine  eyes  met  mine  without  a 
flicker.  The  full  mouth  was  curved  at 
the  corners  in  a  tolerant,  unsuspecting 
smile.  It  was  hard  to  have  to  make  an 
enemy  of  so  handsome  and  good-humoured 
a  woman.  As  I  hesitated  she  turned 
and  glanced  downward  once  more  towards 
the  glacier,  then  rose  and  went  to  the  lip 
of  our  grassy  ledge,  and  as  she  returned 
I  caught  the  sound  which  she  had  been  the 
first  to  hear.  It  was  the  gritty  planting 
of  nailed  boots  upon  hard,  smooth  rock. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't  say  it  now,,, 
whispered  Mrs!  Lascelles.  "  Here's  Mr. 
Evers  himself  coming  this  way  back  from 


the  Monte  Rosa  hut !     I'm  going  to  give 
him  a  surprise  ! " 

And  it  was  a  genuine  one  that  she  gave 
him,  for  I  heard  his  boyish  greeting 
before  I  saw  his  hot  brown  face,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  sudden 
delight  of  both.  It  was  sudden,  spon- 
taneous, complete,  until  his  eyes  lit  on 
me.  Even  then  his  smile  did  not  dis- 
appear, but  it  changed,  as  did  his  tone. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Bob.  "  How 
on  earth  did  you  get  up  here  ?  By  rail 
to  the  Riffelberg,  I  hope  ?" 

"  On  my  sticks." 

"  It  was  much  too  far  for  him,"  added 
Mrs.  Lascelles.  "But  tell  us  about  your- 
self, Mr.  Evers  :  surely  we  were  not  coming 
back  this  way  ?  " 

"  We  were  not,"  said  Bob,  with  a  some- 
thing sardonic  in  his  little  laugh,  "  but 
I  thought  I  might  as  well.  It's  the  long 
way— six  miles  on  end  upon  the  glacier." 

"But  have  you  really  been  to  the  hut  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  " 

"  And  where's  our  guide  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  be  bothered  with  a 
guide  all  to  myself." 

"  My  dear  young  man,  you  might  have 
stepped  straight  into  a  crevasse  !  " 

"  I  precious  nearly  did,"  laughed  Bob, 
again  with  something  odd  about  his 
laughter;  "but  I  say,  do  you  know,  if 
you  won't  think  me  awfully  rude,  I'll  push 
on  back  and  get  changed." 

And  he  was  gone,  after  very  little  more 
than  a  minute  from  first  to  last,  gone  with 
rather  an  elaborate  salute  to  Mrs.. Lascelles 
and  rather  a  cavalier  nod  to  me.  But 
then  neither  of  us  had  made  any  effort  to 
detain  him,  and  a  notable  omission  I 
thought  it  in  Mrs.  Lascelles,  though  to 
the  lad  himself  it  may  well  have  seemed 
as  strange  in  the  old  friend  as  in  the  new. 

"  What  was  it,"  asked  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
when  we  were  on  our  own  way  home,  "that 
you  were  going  to  say  about  Mr.  Evers  ?  " 

"  I  forget,"  said  I,  immorally. 

"  Really  ?  So  soon  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member, I  thought  you  meant  that  he 
couldn't  take  care  of  himself,  and  you 
were  just  going  to  tell  me  what  you  did 
mean."  • 

"Oh,  well,  it  wasn't  that,  because  he  can!" 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  seen  my 
way  to  taking  care  of  Master  Bob  without 
saying  a  word  either  to  him  or  to  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  or  at  all  events  without  making 
enemies  of  them  both. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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at  St  Stephen's,  observes  :  "  When  the  after  ? "  Sir  Reginald  did  not  in  the 
labour  involved  by  a  seat  in  Parliament  least  exaggerate,  when  he  spoke  in  this 
is    considered— real,     hard,    dry,     long-      way,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experience 
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and  knowledge,  of  the  severe  character  of 
the  work  that  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
average  member  of  Parliament  who  takes 
a  conscientious   view  of   his    legislative 


in  which  a  kind  of  superior,  respectable 
Bohemianism  is  always  the  predominant 
feature.  Fashionable  dinners,  society 
functions,    the    recreations    of    his    club 
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HOUSE. 
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Card  engaging  a  seat  before  the  House  meets 


duties,  or  who  systematically  gives  a  close 
attention  to  those  duties,  urged  thereto 
by  the  legitimate  ambition  that  he  may 
find  Parliamentary  distinction  by  pushing 
along  this  special  line  of  effort. 

There    is,    however,    anything    but    a 
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smoking-room,  are  supposed  to  make 
large  inroads  on  the  time  which,  it  is 
assumed,  must  hang  so  loosely  on  his 
hands.  If  a  better-informed  and  juster 
appreciation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
ventures  to  run  counter,  as  it  must  do, 


TO    VIEW   THE   HOUSE. 


ADMIT 


Date 


Order  from  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  view  the  House. 


general  disposition  abroad  to  believe 
that  our  legislators  live  laborious  days. 
Popular  sentiment,  as  is  very  often  shown, 
regards  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  House 
as  being  essentially  a  free  and  easy  one, 


to  this  purely  fictitious  idea  of  how  the 
representatives  of  the  people  behave 
towards  their  responsibilities,  it  is  only 
after  considerable  trouble  that  those  who 
came  to  scoff  can  be  induced  to  remain 
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to  pray.  That  old,  threadbare  legend, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  vogue,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  best  Club  in 
London,  has  had  much  to  do  with  creating 
the  impression  that  there  is  nothing 
strenuous  or  exacting  in  what  goes  on 
day  by  day  within  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster. This  impression  is,  of  course, 
an  entirely  erroneous  one.  The  tryth  is 
that  the  member  who  means  to  act  with 
an  honourable  regard  to  the  trust  that  has 
been  placed  in  his  hands  has  a  heavy 
and  fatiguing  burthen  cast  upon  him  the 
moment  he  signs  the  roll  of  Parliament. 


and  he  was  due  in  No.  15  Committee- 
room  at  the  House  of  Commons  at  half- 
past  eleven.  A  quick  drive  enabled  him 
to  pass  through  Palace  Yard  and  draw 
up  at  the  members'  entrance  with  two 
minutes  to  spare.  As  he  entered  the 
members'  cloak-room,  where  legislators 
prosaically  deposit  their  coats  and  um- 
brellas on  common  cast-iron  hooks  in 
the  beautiful  cloisters— which,  along  with 
Westminster  Hall,  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  old  House  to  escape  destruction  in 
the  great  fire  of  1834 — he  met  Sir  John 
Bouverie,    the   experienced   chairman    of 
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Let  me  try  to  outline,  as  deftly  as  I 
can,  a  picture  of  the  average  day's  work  of 
an  active  member  of  the  House  when  a 
session  is  in  full  swing.  To  give  myself 
a  somewhat  wider  choice  of  phrase,  I  will 
assume  that  I  am  telling  the  story  of 
Mr.  Reginald  Segrave  the  young  and 
energetic  member  for  Bridgeforth,  for 
whom  those  who  indulge  in  the  harmless 
pastime  of  forecasting  parliamentary  des- 
tinies predicted  a  distinguished  career. 
Mr.  Segrave  had  been  closely  engaged 
at  his  writing  table  in  his  cosy  West  End 
study,  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  in 
cancelling,  with  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
some  heavy  arrears  of  private  work.  It 
was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 


the  Committee  to  which  he  was  making 
his  way. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Segrave,"  was 
Sir  John's  salute  :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  up  to  time.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
it  is  only  the  young  man  who  is  punctual 
and  constant  in  attending  to  his  committee 
work  who  can  hope  to  make  a  successful 
Parliamentarian.  The  House,  by  itself, 
breeds  chiefly  bores  and  talkers  of  dull 
platitudes.  It  is  in  the  committee- 
rooms,  where  one's  attention  has  to  be 
kept  keenly  riveted  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  that  our  novices  get  the  true 
groundwork  of  their  business."  Sir  John, 
who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  the  veterans  of  St.  Stephen's, 
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held  a  firm  conviction  that  the  real  useful- 
ness of  Parliament  was  centred  upstairs 
in  the  committee-rooms. 

Having  hung  his  topcoat  and  umbrella 
on  his  own  special  hook  and  glanced  at 
the  latest  news,  which  the  tape-machine 
was  merrily  clicking  out  letter  by  letter, 
the  member  for  Bridgeforth  ascended 
the  members'  staircase,  pausing  on  his 
way  for  a  moment  before  the  admirably 
executed  marble  bust  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  whose  meteoric  and  brilliant 
Parliamentary    career    had    a    wonderful 


already  written  his  name  on  the  small 
card  bearing  the  word  "Prayers,"  which 
entitles  a  member  to  any  seat  for  the 
evening  that  he  may  select,  provided  he 
follows  up  the  depositing  of  this  card  on 
the  benches  by  being  present  when  the 
Chaplain  opens  the  sitting  by  saying 
prayers,  when  he  remembered  that,  as  he 
was  serving  on  a  committee,  he  could 
secure  his  seat,  whether  he  assisted  at 
prayers  or  not,  by  taking  a  larger  card 
and  leaving  it,  along  with  the  smaller  one, 
in  the  place  he  wished  to  occupy. 


Photo  by  H.  N.  King. 


Members  Lobby   House  of  Commons. 


fascination  for  him.  Passing  into  the 
members'  lobby,  he  saw,  as  he  glanced 
towards  the  Post  Office,  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  that  several  members  were  already 
at  the  small  window  applying  for  their 
morning  correspondence.  To  save  time 
he  crossed  the  lobby  into  the  legislative 
chamber  itself,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
choice  seat  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
— an  admirable  precaution,  not  merely 
because  the  debate  of  the  evening  was 
going  to  be  an  important  one,  but  also 
because  he  had  an  intention  to  speak 
himself  if  he  could  only  succeed  in 
catching    the    Speaker's    eye.      He    had 


This  piece  of  formality  over,  his  next 
proceeding  was  to  ballot  for  seats  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery,  an  act  of  gallantry  which 
he  rarely  neglected.  Turning  into  the 
"  No "  Division  Lobby,  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker's  chair,  he  came  to  a  small  desk 
at  the  end  of  this  lobby,  where  he  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  a  ballot  paper  for  the 
Ladies'  Gallery.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
my  villainously  bad  luck  once  again,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  folded  up  the  paper  and 
dropped  it  into  the  ballot-box.  The 
chances  were  certainly  against  him,  as, 
indeed,  they  are  against  every  legislator 
who  takes  part  in  this  lottery.     Out  of  the 
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hundreds  of  members  who  may  daily  try 
their  chance  in  this  ballot  only  eighteen 
can  win.  The  fortunate  ones  secure  two 
seats  each  on   the  day  for  which  their 


following  Friday  to  vote  for  an  Indian 
Opium  Bill.  A  resolution  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Mechanics    drew    his    attention    to    the 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 
From  THE  VOTE  OFFICE,  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


To 
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'  Wrapper  of  a  franked  bill. 


names  come  out  successfully ;  but  when 
they  are  thus  favoured  they  are  debarred 
from  balloting  again  for  a  full  week. 
From  this  explanation  it  may  be  seen  that 
members  cannot  win  places  in  the  Ladies* 
Gallery  very  frequently  during  the  Session. 
Calling  now  at  the  Post  Office,  he  found 
that  his  correspondence  was  exceptionally 
heavy.  A  preliminary  sorting  of  his 
letters  enabled  him  to  consign  to  the 
large  waste-paper   basket,   which    stands 


alleged  iniquity  of  a  certain  Government 
measure.  Five  different  pamphlets  on 
five  different  subjects,  which  in  one  way 
or  another  were  before  the  House  for 
consideration,  led  him  to  wonder  if  any 
member  had  ever  been  so  industrious  or 
curious  as  to  read  all  the  pamphlets  which 
the  post  brought  him.  Then  there  was 
the  usual  deluge  of  circulars  directing  his 
attention  to  some  wonderfully  fine  wines 
— to  carriages  that  were  being  offered  for 
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Order  for  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


beside  the  Post  Office  window,  a  number 
of  favours  which  required  no  special 
answer.  An  urgent  whip  from  a  group  of 
members  interested  in  the  Indian  opium 
trade  asked  him  to  be  in  his  place  on  the 


a  mere  song — to  cigars  the  like  of  which 
no  statesman  had  ever  smoked — to  flats 
and  houses  which  were  regally  superb  in 
their  appointments — to  stationery  which 
no  self-respecting  legislator  ought  to  be 
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without.  Assisted  by  the  waste-paper 
basket,  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  these 
were  quickly  disposed  of;  but  a  weighty 
balance  of  communications  still  remained 
behind,  which  would  need  much  care  and 
time  in  answering  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

When  he  reached  No.  15  Committee- 
room— the  scene  of  the  famous  struggle 
over  Mr.  Parnell's  chairmanship  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party — he  was  soon 
deep  in  the  work  of  grappling  with  the 
details  of  the  gigantic  railway  scheme 
embodied  in  the  private  bill  which  was 
being  promoted  by  that  monarch  amongst 
railway  corporations — the  Great    Metro- 


successive  clause  as  it  is  for  a  judge  to 
sift  every  atom  of  testimony  that  may  be 
submitted  to  him  in  court.  The  particular 
labour  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  was  now 
engaged  was  neither  showy  nor  exciting — 
it  was  not  of  the  kind  to  attract  or  arouse 
popular  enthusiasm ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
patient  energy  of  Sir  John  Bouverie  and 
his  colleagues  meant  a  considerable  easing 
of  the  pressure  under  which,  without  it, 
Parliament  would  have  to  be  driven.  All 
committees  are  required  to  suspend  their 
sittings  on  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair 
in  the  House  below,  but  when  necessary 
an  extension  of  time  is  given  to  finish 
the  examination   of  a  witness  or  to  avoid 


To  be  signed  by  Members  in  Person  only, 

BALLOT 
FOR    LADIES'   GALLERY. 


Name 


Balloting  by  Proxy,  or  the  insertion  of  more  than  one 
Ballot  Paper  in  the  Box,  will  disqualify, 

C*MJ 

Form  for  balloting  for  seats  In  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 


politan  and  Central  Counties  Company. 
For  some  hours  his  labour  here  was  of 
the  severest  kind.  Anxious  to  act  in  a 
spirit  of  impartial  justice  to  all  the  large 
interests  involved,  he  gave  a  concentrated 
attention  to  the  huge  mass  of  intricate 
technical  evidence  that  was  submitted,  and 
followed  the  speeches  of  counsel  with  a 
keen  intellect  that  kept  wakefully  alive  to 
every  argument  adduced.  To  leave  the 
room  for  any  length  of  time  was  impos- 
sible, as  without  his  presence  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  matters  would  then  have  to  come  to 
a  standstill.  Vast  issues  were  at  stake 
in  the  bill  before  them,  and  it  was  as 
necessary  to  give  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  each 


breaking  the  thread  of  an  almost  com- 
pleted section  of  the  case  at  hearing. 
Such  an  extension  was  necessary  on  this 
occasion,  and  when  at  length  the  Com- 
mittee found  itself  able  to  adjourn  for  the 
day  the  member  for  Bridgeforth  felt  very 
fagged. 

*  Some  slight  reward  awaited  him  for  his 
strict  attention  to  duty  upstairs,  when,  on 
descending  to  the  Members'  Lobby  once 
more,  he  was  handed  an  envelope  by  an 
attendant,  which  on  opening  he  found  to 
contain  a  card  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  his  previous  day's  ballot 
for  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  This  was  an 
unexpected  piece  of  luck,  his  ill-success 
in   this    lottery    having    become    almost 
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proverbial  with  him.  One  result  of  re- 
ceiving this  card  was  that  the  paper  which 
he  had  dropped  into  the  ballot-box  a 
few  hours  earlier  would  now  be  useless. 
Assuming  that  it  came  out  amongst  the 
first  eighteen,  it  would  be  simply  cancelled 
by  the  officials  in  favour  of  the  nineteenth 
name  which  happened  to  be  drawn.  Nor 
could  he  now  ballot  again  for  another 
week. 

A  brief  visit  to  the  Chamber,  where 
Ministers  were  at  the  moment  answering 
questions,  told  him  that  some  friendly 
colleague  had  duly  placed  in  the  small 
brass  frame  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  which 
he  had  taken  for  the  evening,  the  card  he 


letter  also  asked  for  some  copies  of  an 
Allotments  Bill  which  the  Government 
had  introduced  a  couple  of  days  previ- 
ously. 

These  were  requests  which  Mr.  Segrave 
felt  bound  to  honour  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Proceeding  to  the  Speaker's 
office,  he  learned  that  he  could  have 
two  orders  for  either  the  Members' 
Gallery,  the  Special  Gallery,  or  for  Under 
the  Clock.  As  the  best  available  position 
in  the  House  was  obviously  due  to  the 
chairman  of  his  Election  Committee,  he 
took  the  order  for  Under  the  Clock, 
which  meant  that  Sir  John  Langhorne  and 
his  brother  would  have  the  advantage  of 


Photo  by  H.  N.  King. 


Committee  lobby,  looking  into  the  members'  lobby. 


had  left  with  his  name  on  it  at  half-past 
eleven,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  No.  15 
Committee-room.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractions  of  question  time,  he  was  unable 
as  yet  to  remain  in  the  Chamber.  Amongst 
the  letters,  which  the  morning's  post  had 
brought  him,  was  an  important  one  from 
the  chairman  of  his  Election  Committee 
in  Bridgeforth.  By  this  he  was  informed 
that  Sir  John  Langhorne,  who,  as  well  as 
being  Chairman  of  his  Committee,  was  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  many  years' 
standing,  intended  paying  a  visit  to 
Westminster  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  the 
House  for  himself  and  his  brother,  who 
had  just  returned  home  from  India,     The 


occupying  seats  on  a  back  bench  of 
the  Legislative  Chamber  itself,  where 
they  would  be  on  the  same  level  as 
members,  and  from  where  they  could 
carry  on  a  pleasant  conversation  with 
their  representative  while  the  debate  was 
in  progress.  This  little  matter  having 
been  adjusted  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Segrave 
made  his  way  to  the  Vote  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  off  copies  of  the 
Allotments  Bill  for  which  Sir  John  had 
inquired.  It  happened  that  the  text  of 
this  Bill  had  only  been  circulated  to 
members  that  morning,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  forwarded  it  a  moment  earlier — 
a  point  he  was  careful  to  explain  in  writing 
to  his  friend.     It  is  in  connection  with 
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the  circulation  of  these  bills  that  members  It  was  Mr.  Segrave's  intention  at  this 

retain  the  one  remnant  left   them  of  an  point  to  spend  some  time  in  the  House 

old   privilege    which    their    predecessors  listening    to    the    debate    in    which    he 

enjoyed  in  full  for  centuries.     Up  to  the  intended   to   take   part   later  on   in   the 
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on  Wednesday,  25  June  1902. 
Member's  Name. 
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Edward  Gullt, 

Speaker's  Secretary, 
Order  for  admission  to  the  special  gallery. 


date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Penny 
Post,  in  1840,  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  carried  with  it  the  right  of 
franking  correspondence — which  meant 
that  a  limited  number  of  letters  bearing 
the  signature  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
were  entitled  to  be  carried  and  delivered 
free.  This  privilege  was  abolished  in 
1840,  but  members  still  possess  the  right, 
which  they  do  not  fail  to  exercise,  of 
sending  a  limited  numl)er  of  copies  of 
any  bill  to  their  constituents  free  through 
the  post  by  writing  their  names  on  the 
covering  wrapper.     They  can  obtain   six 


evening.  But  a  further  delay  interposed. 
He  was  standing,  speaking  for  a  moment 
to  the  doorkeeper  at  the  entrance  to  the 
House,  when  a  messenger  handed  him 
one  of  the  cards  which  have  to  be  duly 
filled  up  in  the  outer  lobby  when  visitors 
call  to  see  any  of  the  members.  A  glance 
at  the  card  told  him  that  it  could  not 
be  disregarded,  even  with  all  his  anxiety 
to  hear  the  debate.  It  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Warburton  and  Miss  Warburton 
desired  orders  for  admission.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  which  tries  the  patience 
of  a  member  more  severely  than  receiving 
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Card  labelling  members'  seat  for  eoening. 


copies  on  demand  at  the  Vote  office,  and 
by  entering  their  names  in  a  book  in  the 
Speaker's  office  they  can  have  twenty-five 
additional  copies  sent  free  in  the  same 
way. 


one  of  these  cards  when  he  has  some 
special  and  pressing  business  on  hand. 
As  a  rule,  when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case, 
she  desires  to  be  escorted  over  the  whole 
place  and  have  everything   explained  to 
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her.  Above  all  things  she  is  curious  to 
look  in  at  the  House  of  Lords  in  Session, 
and  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  to  allow  her  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  men  in  the  Commons  who  are 
talked  about  so  much  out  of  doors.  This 
needs  an  incessant  description,  and  runs 
away  with  invaluable  time.  When  engaged 
in  this  task  members  feel  as  if  they  are 
repeating  the  patter  phrases  of  a  diorama 
lecturer  as  they  enlarge,  for  the  hundredth 
time,   on   the   numberless   details   which 


at-arms,  he  showed  them  everything  in 
the  Commons  in  which  visitors  are 
usually  most  keenly  interested.  He  threw 
all  the  life  and  animation  possible  into 
the  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  persons 
and  places  they  saw,  and  as  he  had  a 
pretty  gift  both  of  imagination  and 
vocabulary  he  made  the  stereotyped  tour 
of  the  Crypt,  the  Cloak-room,  the  Lobbies, 
the  Smoking-room,  and  the  Terrace, 
sparklingly  attractive.  Miss  Warburton 
expressed     herself    delighted,    and    Mr. 
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Grand  Commitee-room.    The  celebrated  No,  15  {Irish)  Room. 


are  to  be  seen  in  a  walk  through  the  two 
Hpuses. 

For  Mr.  Segrave,  however,  there  was 
no  escape  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  War- 
burton  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  his  constituency ;  indeed,  it  was 
that  gentleman  whose  name  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  chief  nomination  paper 
at  the  last  election.  Betaking  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  Strangers'  Lobby,  he 
gave  a  warm  and  cheery  welcome  to  Miss 
Warburton  and  her  respected  father.  He 
imposed  no  restraint  on  himself  in  doing 
them  all  the  honour  he  could.  Obtaining 
an  order  "  To  View  "  from  the  Serjeant- 


Segrave's  painstaking  courtesy  was  not 
lost  upon  her  father.  The  House  of 
Lords  being  engaged  in  an  important 
sitting,  he  next  secured  an  order  from  the 
Gentleman-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  and 
took  his  two  friends  to  the  Upper  House. 
Here  he  pointed  out  the  Bar  at  which 
the  Speaker  stood  when  he  waited  on  the 
Lords  officially,  and  he  carefully  explained 
all  about  the  throne,  the  woolsack,  and 
the  cross  benches  where  the  Royal 
Dukes  sat  when  they  came  to  the  House. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking  when 
they  entered,  and  as  he  was  followed  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Miss  Warburton 
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had  every  reason  to  count  herself  fortu- 
nate in  the  time  chosen  for  her  visit 
After  gratifying  their  curiosity  by  heark- 
ening to  a  fair  sample  of  the  oratory 
of  the  Peers,  they  returned  to  the  House 
of    Commons,   where    the    member    for 


sound,  and  he  had  an  honest  desire  to 
add  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
debate.  But,  while  this  was  the  motive 
which  actuated  him  most  emphatically, 
he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of 
being    influenced     by    the     knowledge, 


COMMITTEE. 


Card  notifying  that  a  member  la  engaged  In  committee  work. 


Bridgeforth  was  able  to  place  Mr.  War- 
burton  Under  the  Clock  and  find  a  seat 
for  his  daughter  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

Free  at  length  from  any  further  outside 
demands  on  his  time,  Mr.  Segrave  was 
permitted  to  make  his  way  to  the  place 
in  the  House  which  he  had  secured  so 
many  hours  previously.  The  big  debate, 
he  found,  was  developing  handsomely, 
and  promised  to  realise  everything  fore- 
told of  it.  With  his  carefully  arranged 
notes  close  at  hand  in  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat,  the  -member  for  Bridgeforth 
followed  with  a  sane,  critical  judgment 
the  arguments  used  in  the  discussion. 
He  was  anxious  for  several  reasons  to  get 
an   opportunity   of    speaking.      He    had 


common  to  all  aspiring  legislators,  that 
a  successful  speech  made  in  a  high-class 
debate  is  the  best  advertisement  that 
an  unofficial  member  of  the  House  can 
obtain.  Devotion  to  such  committee 
work  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  had 
been  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  close  attendance  in  the  Division 
Lobbies,  a  generous  obedience  to  the 
Whips,  have  their  effect,  without  doubt ; 
but  it  is  the  smart  speech,  delivered  in  an 
all-important  debate  where  the  life  of  a 
Government  is  at  stake,  that  impresses  the 
crowd  and  gets  talked  about  in  a  con- 
stituency. A  long  and  wearisome  interval 
elapsed  before  the  representative  of 
Bridgeforth  found  himself  addressing  the 
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Speaker's  Secretary, 
Order  for  admission  under  the  gallery. 


given  much  thought  and  study  to  the 
subject  before  the  House,  and  he  felt  that, 
although  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived  might  not  be  original  and  novel, 
yet  they  were,  as  he  believed,  thoroughly 


House.  He  had  repeatedly  risen,  as  one 
of  quite  a  host  of  competitors  for  the 
Speakers  favour,  but  it  was  only  to 
resume  his  seat  each  time  in  disappoint- 
ment.    But  when  his  opportunity  came 
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House  of  Commons  dining-room. 


ultimately  he  made  excellent  use  of  it. 
His  speech  had  many  notable  points  in 
it,  and  by  those  who  followed  him,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  he  was  warmly 
congratulated. 

The  day's  work  of  an  industrious  M.P. 
does  not  end,  however,  with  the  perora- 
tion of  a  successful  speech.     It  will  be 
clear,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  up  to 
the  point  I  have  now  reached  Reginald 
Segrave  had  not  had  a  moment  to  attend 
to  even  his  morning's  correspondence.    But 
the   evening  post   brought  an  additional 
batch  of  letters,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
all  of  which,  however,  demanded  recogni- 
tion.   Before  dealing  with  these  he 
snatched  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  little  dinner,  and  then,  adjourning 
to  the  Library,  he  faced  the   tire- 
some problem  of  settling  with  his 
various  correspondents.      This   is, 
indeed,  an  exacting  labour.     Some 
constituent  has  a  grievance  which 
he  desires  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention    of    the    House    in    the 
shape  of  a  question ;  another  thinks  that 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  advance  a 
son's    interest   in    a   Government   office ; 
a  local  village  holds  that  it  is  entitled  to 


Note-paper  head- 
ing of  House. 


a  post-office ;  a  complaint  is   made  that 
the  action  of  a  certain  police  official  was 
altogether  illegal ;  an  influential  politician 
in   his   own    particular    locality   suggests 
the  advisability  of  having  an  immediate 
demonstration    there,    to   counteract   the 
effect    of   a    triumphant   meeting   which 
their  opponents  have  just  held.     Petitions 
are  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment,  inquiries    are    made    as    to    how 
a    deputation    should   proceed   which   is 
anxious  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
Local   Government    Board.     These,   and 
a  thousand  other  matters,  call  for  tactful 
handling.      Then    an    endless   succession 
of    applications    for    subscriptions 
clamour  for  a  response,   questions 
to  be    put  to    Ministers   must   be 
framed  ;  and  letters,  on  one  topic 
or  another,  have  to  be  addressed 
to        Government        departments. 
Patiently  and  doggedly  the  member 
for    Bridgeforth    bent    his    will    to 
this    fagging    work,     using     many 
sheets  of  the  neatly  headed  Library 
notepaper,    and   afterwards    sealing    each 
letter  with  one  or  other  of  the  four  Library 
seals  which  are  at  the  use  of  members. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  work 
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The  Commons  library. 


without  some  prolonged  interruptions. 
He  had,  for  instance,  to  attend  an 
important  conference  of  county  members, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  at  which 
the  Government  Allotments  Bill,  issued 
that  morning,  was  closely  analysed,  and 
at  which  a  number  of  amendments  were 
drafted  and  given  to  different  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  to  move  at  the  proper 
time.  When  this  conference  had  closed 
he  received  a  message  from  the  President 

of    the    Board 
of  Trade,  who 
wished  to  con- 
sult him  about 
a  case  he  had 
submitted      to 
that  Minister  a 
day      or     two 
before.    The 
effect  of  these 
and    other   in- 
terruptions was 
that  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before 
he  had  cleared   off  his   correspondence. 
He  had   still   an  hour  to  wait  until  the 
division   would   be   taken ;  and,  to   find 


A  third  library  seal. 


some    occupation    for    his    thoughts,    he 

passed  through  to  the  end  room  of  the 

Library,    where    political    memoirs    and 

biographies  abound.      Here   he  tried   to 

interest  himself  in  "  Greville's  Memoirs," 

but  all  he  found  himself  able  to  do  was 

to  fix  his   attention  mechanically  on  the 

book-plate  of  the  Commons  which  stared 

at    him    from    the   inside   of  the  cover. 

However,  the  division  bells  rang  at  last, 

and  having  made  one  of  a  Government 

majority   of  ninety-seven,    he    passed  as 

quickly  as  he  could 

out      into     Palace 

Yard,     where     the 

policeman  on  duty 

called    a    cab     for 

him,  and  he  drove 

home.    As  the  horse 

sped  along  Victoria 

Street     he     heard 

Big    Ben    chiming 

the    strokes    of   a 

quarter  to  one.      He  had  been  upwards 

of  thirteen  hours  in  the  House,  and,  as  we 

have  seen,  he  had  not  been  idle  in  that 

time. 


A  fourth  library  seat. 
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IV.    DR.   MILNE  B  RAM  WELL  AND  HYPNOTISM. 
BY   HAROLD  BEGBIE. 


"  Now  the  soul  is  the  mind  of  the  mind.  It  can  build  and  construct,  and  look  beyond  and  penetrate 
space,  and  create.  It  is  the  keenest,  the  sharpest  tool  possessed  by  man.  But  what  uould  be  said  if 
a  carpenter  about  to  commence  a  piece  of  work  examined  his  tools  and  deliberately  cast  away  that  with 
the  finest  edge  ?    Such  is  the  conduct  of  those  who  reject  the  inner  mind  or  psyche  altogether." — 

RlCHAED  JEFFERIES. 


FOR  a  considerable  time  now  Dr. 
Milne  Bramwell  has  been  re- 
cognised as  an  authority  on 
hypnotism  both  in  England  and  in  Europe. 
His  experiments,  his  discoveries,  and  his 
published  works  on  the  subject  have 
attracted  attention  in  medical  quarters, 
and  have  secured  for  hypnotism  that 
respect  which  only  ignorance  or  prejudice 
could  deny.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the 
following  brief  pages  to  consider  the 
purely  psychological  aspect  of  Dr.  Bram- 
well's  work — that  aspect  of  it  which 
justifies  his  inclusion  among  the  master 
workers  of  the  world — rather  than  to 
venture  the  intricate  and  less  interesting 
task  of  describing  hypnotism  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent. 

All  the  men  of  science  I  have  talked  to 
on  the  matter  of  occult  phenomena  seem 
to  hold  that  no  step  can  be  taken  to 
investigate  those  mysteries  until  the 
secondary  consciousness  of  man  has  been 
explored  and  its  operations  explained. 
But  not  only  occult  phenomena;  the 
riddle  of  life  must  surely  defy  solution 
while  we  attempt  to  solve  it  before  con- 
sidering the  composition  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  It  was  after  reading 
Dr.  BramwelFs  article,  "  Hypnotic  and 
Post-Hypnotic  Appreciation  of  Time ; 
Secondary  and  Multiplex  Personalities," 
that  I  realised  the  full  importance  of 
hypnotism  as  a  tool  in  the  workshop  of 
psychology. 

For  hypnotism  is  a  means  of  investigating 
the  second  greatest  mystery  of  mortality, 
Consciousness.  What  is  a  man's  con- 
sciousness ?  It  is  his  knowledge  of  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  action  of  his 
brain,  his  mind,  himself.  By  this  con- 
sciousness he  is  aware  of  certain  things  in 
himself,  can  recall  certain  events  of  his 
past,  can  settle  through  the  agency  of  his 
brain  certain  problems  that  present  them- 


selves to  him  for  solution.  But  there  is 
a  far  greater  area  of  his  cerebral  activities 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.*  Conscious- 
ness is  not  powerful  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  of  his  brain.  It  may  utilise  the 
products  of  this  greater  activity,  but  it  is 
done  unconsciously ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  far  more  disquieting  to  con- 
template, this  active  consciousness  is  very 
largely  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
action  of  the  secondary  consciousness— 
a  thing  conscious  in  itself,  but  whose 
influence  is  not  recognised  by  the  normal 
consciousness.  On  every  man  that  has 
ever  walked  in  this  little  world,  the 
secondary  consciousness,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  has  imposed  its  will,  has 
affected  his  character,  and  has  shaped  his 
destiny.  The  effects  of  environment  and 
heredity  must  surely  be  as  smoking  flax 
in  comparison  with  the  terrific  influence 
upon  a  man's  conscious  mind  of  this 
remote  and  neglected  hidden  self,  which 
thinks,  works  and  remembers  behind  the 
normal  consciousness. 

People  are  slow  to  accept  the  idea  of 
a  dual  personality;  but  hypnotism,  it 
seems  to  me,  forces  it  upon  them— by 
actual  demonstration.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  a  working  hypothesis,  a  plausible  theory, 
or  anything  else  of  that  thin  nature :  it 
is  a  thing  provable  and  demonstrable. 
Let  me  mention  one  of  the  simplest  facts 
in  everyday  life,  before  I  proceed  to 
Dr.  Bram well's  researches.  Nearly  every- 
body has  tried  the  experiment  of  falling 
to  sleep  with  the  idie  fixe  that  they  must 
awake  at  a  certain  hour — an  hour  unusual 
to  them.  One  falls  asleep,  meaning  to 
rise  at  seven  in  the  morning.  At  seven, 
or  thereabouts,  one  wakes.  Who  called 
you  ?  Who  tapped  upon  the  door  of 
your  slumbering  consciousness  and  said 
"  Wake !  "  bade  you  snake  off  unconscious- 
ness and  don  your  consciousness  ?    Who 


*  See  the  article  on  Psychical  Research  in  the  February  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
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was  it?  It  was  you.  You  called  your- 
self; you  called  you.  And  the  one  you 
was  unconscious  of  the  other  you. 

But  here  is  a  far  more  striking  instance. 
After  having  hypnotised  her  on  several  oc- 
casions, Dr.  Bramwell  once  talked  to  a 
subject  during  hypnosis  of  her  mental 
experiences  in  former  states  of  hypnosis. 
"  When  you  do  not  speak  to  me,"  she 
said,  "and  nothing  occurs  that  interests 
me  directly,  I  generally  think  of  nothing 
and  pass  into  a  condition  of  profound 
restfulness.  Once,  however,  I  had  an 
important  dress  to  make,  and  was  puzzled 
how  to  do  it.  After  you  had  hypnotised 
me  and  left  me  resting  quietly,  I  planned 
the  dress.  When  I  awoke,  I  did  not 
know  I  had  done  so,  and  was  still  troubled 
about  it.  On  my  way  home  I  suddenly 
thought  how  the  dress  ought  to  be  made, 
and  afterwards  successfully  carried  out 
my  ideas.  I  believed  I  had  found  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  there  and  then 
in  the  waking  state  :  I  now  know  I  did  so 
previously  when  hypnotised." 

"  I  now  know."  Consider  those  words. 
In  this  state  of  hypnosis  the  subject 
recalled  certain  activities  of  her  mind  in 
a  former  state  of  trance.  The  memory 
operated,  was  intelligent,  and  could  even 
speak  of  the  conscious  mind,  which,  as 
she  said — criticising  it  almost  as  a 
separate  entity — did  not  know  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  dress  had  been  solved  in 
trance.  But  mark  what  follows.  "  When 
she  was  aroused  from  hypnosis,"  Dr. 
Bramwell  told  me,  "  she  had  no  more 
recollection  of  what  she  had  just  said  to 
me  than  the  man  in  the  moon  :  she  still 
believed  she  had  fashioned  the  problema- 
tical dress  in  a  state  of  ordinary  conscious- 
ness ! "  This  is  a  case,  simple  enough  in 
its  details,  which  Dr.  Bramwell  regards 
with  profoundest  interest.  He  sees  its 
indication,  and  is  investigating  towards  it. 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  more 
clearly  show  the  operations  of  a  mind, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  normal 
mind,  than  this  simple  story.  The 
normal  consciousness  and  the  subliminal 
consciousness  had  each  its  separate  con- 
versation— and  each  its  separate  memory. 

In  a  state  of  hypnosis,  too,  people  will 


work  out  sums  quite  beyond  their  waking 
powers.  For  instance,  an  illiterate  servant- 
girl  will  be  asked  how  many  hours  are 
contained  in  3853  seconds,  and  in  a 
moment  she  will  give  the  answer,  some- 
times almost  correctly,  sometimes  quite 
correctly.  Dr.  Bramwell  will  tell  a  person 
under  his  observations,  while  in  a  state 
of  hypnosis,  that  he  shall  perform  some 
act  or  other  at  the  expiration  of,  for 
example,  20,845  minutes  after  waking; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  the  subject, 
not  knowing  why  he  does  so,  will 
execute  the  command  he  has  received 
during  trance.*  An  interesting  experi- 
ment, frequently  made  by  Dr.  Bramwell, 
is  even  more  complex  than  these  arith- 
metical calculations.  He  will  tell  a  subject 
in  his  waking  consciousness  to  write  down 
a  few  verses,  and  so  soon  as  they  are 
written  Dr.  Bramwell,  without  looking  at 
them,  will  take  them  into  his  keeping. 
He  then  bids  the  subject  read  aloud  from 
some  book  quite  unknown  to  him,  and 
while  his  attention  is  thus  engaged, 
hypnotises  the  man  suddenly.  At  that 
moment  he  places  pencil  and  paper  near 
his  right  hand,  and  suggests  to  him : 
"  On  waking  you  will  go  on  reading  where 
you  left  off,  and  at  the  same  time  write 
down  how  often  b  (or  any  other  letter 
selected)  occurs  in  the  verses  you  gave 
me."  At  that,  he  says  "  Wake  up  !  " — 
and,  coming  to  what  we  should  call 
"himself,"  the  subject  resumes  his  reading 
at  the  very  point  where  it  was  broken 
into,  and  at  the  same  time  writes  down 
the  answer  to  the  problem  suggested. 
"This,  almost  invariably  correct,"  says 
Dr.  Bramwell,  "  is  often  done  so  rapidly 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  count  the 
letters,  even  with  the  verses  before  me.  I 
then  tell  the  subject  to  stop  reading,  and 
ask  him  what  he  has  written.  He  replies, 
'Nothing/  and,  when  I  show  him  the 
paper,  is  astonished,  declaring  he  doesn't 
know  what  it  means.  I  then  re-hypnotise 
him,  whereupon  the  lost  memory  returns, 
and  he  not  only  recalls  the  suggestion 
but  also  the  fact  that  he  has  carried  it 
out." 

It   will   be   seen   from    this   (and   had 
I   the   space   I   could   quote  a   hundred 


*  It  is  essential  to  notice,  because  of  the  sensational  nonsense  talked  about  hypnotism,  that  no  one 
will  perform  a  suggestion  received  in  hypnosis  that  is  repugnant  to  his  normal  consciousness.  A 
murderer  told  to  murder  somebody  might  probably  do  so,  but  a  man  from  whom  the  homicidal 
influence  was  absent  would  reject  the  idea  instantly.  He  would  become  aware  of  the  idea  when 
he  met  the  person  he  had  been  told  to  kill,  but  he  would  easily  thrust  it  aside,  and  laugh  at  it  as 
though  it  were  a  nightmare. 
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convincing  illustrations  of  the  contention) 
that  in  hypnosis  the  mind  is  able  to  act 
intelligently  and  rationally ;  that  the 
processes  of  deliberate  reckoning  and 
reflection  are  rather  strengthened  than 
diminished ;  that  the  memory  performs 
its  office  without  let ;  and,  further,  that 
the  consciousness  of  hypnosis  covers  the 
normal  consciousness,  while  the  normal 
consciousness  has  not  the  smallest  grasp 
upon  the  consciousness  of  hypnosis.  Dr. 
Bramwell  will  not  commit  himself  to 
anything,  but  he  inclines  to  think  that 
further  investigation  of  this  secondary  self 
will  prove  it  to  be  the  pregnant  parent  of 
all  the  occult  phenomena  in  the  world. 
Like  Mr.  Podmore,  he  rejects  the  mystical 
interpretations  of  spiritualism,  but,  unlike 
Sir  William  Crookes,  he  rejects  the 
theory  of  telepathy  and  brain  waves.  "  I 
have  seen,"  he  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
with  twinkling  eyes,  "the  most  amazing 
miracles  in  thought-reading  and  telepathy: 
amazing — prodigious  !  But  when  I  have 
asked  the  miracle-workers  to  sit  back  to 
back,  and  have  asked  one  of  them  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  card  I  show  to  his 
brilliant  partner,  strange  to  say  there  is 
no  miracle — only  a  shocking  bad  guess  !  " 
No,  he  finds  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  locked  up  in  man's  head.  There 
are  no  ghosts  for  Dr.  Bramwell,  no  spirits, 
no  clairvoyants,  no  thought-readers.  The 
secret  of  occult  phenomena  for  him  lies 
in  the  subliminal  consciousness, — that 
hidden  life  which  Professor  James  writes 
about  so  charmingly,  while  Dr.  Bramwell 
touches  it,  probes  it,  cross-examines  it, 
one  might  almost  say,  dissects  it.  For 
when  the  impediment  of  the  normal 
consciousness  is  removed,  the  larger 
consciousness  of  the  hidden  life  comes 
into  view,  so  that  during  hypnosis  Dr. 
Bramwell  can  talk  to,  question,  and 
examine  the  subliminal  consciousness  of 
his  subjects.  This  is  what  makes  me 
regard  hypnotism  as  infinitely  the  most 
important  branch  of  psychical  inquiry. 
As  astronomy  came  from  astrology,  and 
as  chemistry  came  from  alchemy,  so  from 
mesmerism — thanks  to  James  Braid,  and 
not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  French — has 
come  the  science  of  hypnotism,  the  one 
and  only  means  of  observing  the  action  of 
the  secondary  consciousness.  While  you 
peer  through  the  keyhole  into  the  box  of 
the  mind,  the  hypnotist  places  his  key  in 
the  lock,  turns  it,  and  opens  the  lid.  He 
sees  what  others  guess  at,  he  examines 


what  others  hypothecate.  And  what  is 
there  in  science  more  likely  to  shed  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  existence  than  a 
patient  investigation  of  man's  conscious- 
ness? Huxley's  prophecy  that  the  next 
great  discovery  will  be  in  the  realm  of 
psychology  seems  likely — if  we  except 
wireless  telegraphy — to  prove  true.    ■ 

For  Dr.  Bramwell,  at  any  rate,  the 
secondary  consciousness  is  the  most 
engaging  of  all  the  fields  of  inquiry.  It 
not  only  promises  to  illumine  the 
mystery  of  existence,  but  it  explains  so 
much  that  has  hitherto  puzzled  the 
inquirer.  Take  the  question  of  mental 
healing,  Christian  Science,  King's  touch, 
and  the  like.  "  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  doubt  certain  cases 
of  healing  claimed  by  these  people,"  said 
Dr.  Bramwell.  "  Harness's  electropathic 
belts  no  doubt  cured  martyrs  to  rheu- 
matism, even  when  there  was  no 
electricity  in  them  !  I  myself  knew  a 
man  who  was  cured  of  a  nervous  disorder 
by  wearing  one  of  these  belts ;  but  he 
relapsed  immediately  after  reading  the 
Harness  exposure."  In  Christian  Science, 
too,  I  have  heard  of  many  people  whose 
ailments  have  been  either  minimised  or 
cured  while  their  faith  in  the  metaphysics 
of  the  Healers  remained  unshaken.  But 
so  soon  as  doubt  entered  the  mind,  so 
soon  as  a  wider  knowledge  of  philosophy 
secured  an  entry  into  the  consciousness, 
the  ailments  returned  and  they  found 
themselves  forced  back  upon  the  less 
romantic  ministrations  of  the  family 
physician. 

Dr.  Bramwell  told  me  of  some  such 
cases  in  his  own  experience,  all  pointing 
to  the  power  exercised  by  the  mind  over 
certain  functional  disorders ;  and  I  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  that  faith  could 
really  heal. 

"  In  certain  cases,  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  no  mental  healer  or  Christian 
Scientist  will  cure  a  compound  fracture  : 
no,  not  if  all  the  noble  army  of  them 
throughout  the  world  assembled  in  one 
room  and  '  realised  '  for  six  months,  or  six 
years,  that  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  there 
are  no  such  things  as  compound  fractures. 
But,  mental  diseases,  hysterical  diseases, 
— yes,  they  can  cure  some  of  them.  And 
how  ?  In  truth,  it  is  merely  unscientific 
hypnotism.  They  work  people  up  into 
an  artificial  and  exalted  state,  by  appealing 
to  their  religious  sense,  and  when  the 
normal  consciousness  is  more  or  less  in  a 
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state  of  abeyance  they  suggest  to  the 
patients  that  in  God's  spiritual  world 
there  is  no  pain,  and  as  the  material 
world  is  a  delusion  of  the  senses,  they — 
the  patients — as  denizens  of  the  spiritual 
world,  cannot  possibly  have  any  pain. 
The  patient  takes  that  idea  home  with 
him,  broods  upon  it,  *  holds  it,'  as  they 
say, — and  thus,  in  response  to  forcible 
suggestion,  the  pain  disappears.  Pain  is 
a  matter  of  the  consciousness,  and  many 
hypnotic  experiments  have  shown  that 
suggestion  can  produce  anaesthesia." 

"  But  is  it  not  likely,"  the  reader  may 
inquire,  "  that  a  man  working  through 
the  agency  of  religion,  and  using  the 
hypnotist's  weapon  of  suggestion,  might 
accomplish  more  than  the  materialist  man 
of  science  ?  " 

Alas !  for  that  hideous  spirit  which  has 
set  a  barrier  between  religion  and  science 
— this  is  a  subject  which  no  man.  of 
science  will  discuss  in  public.  (Oh,  what 
a  lot  the  old  controversialists  have  got  to 
answer  for  !)  Let  me  remark  here,  how- 
ever, that  to  many  men  a  careful  study  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ  seems  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  He  used  natural  means  to 
attain  His  ends;  that  His  power  was 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  faith  of  the 
individual  to  whom  He  made  His 
suggestions  ;  and  that  in  one  place  He 
was  unable  to  do  any  mighty  work 
"  because  of  their  unbelief." 

It  may  be  that  unconsciously  science  is 
putting  into  the  hands  of  Christianity  the 
means  of  quickening  the  spiritual  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  means  of  returning  to 
the  original  command  of  its  Founder,  that 
it  should  "heal  the  sick"  as  well  as 
"preach  the  gospel." 

Much  water  must  flow  under  London 
Bridge,  I  fear,  before  the  average  man 
realises  what  hypnotism  really  is  ;  but  in 
concluding  this  article  with  a  brief  rcsumi 
of  many  conversations  with  Dr.  Bramwell 
on  this  point,  I  hope  that  something  may 
be  achieved,  at  any  rate,  in  disabusing 
the  popular  mind  of  one  or  two  foolish 
delusions. 

Hypnosis  is  not  due  to  any  mysterious 
force  or  fluid  emanating  from  the  operator. 
The  condition  is  a  subjective  one :  the 
operator  simply  calls  into  action  various 
powers  which  are  latent  in  the  subject's 
brain, — in  short,  he  brings  the  subject's 
secondary  consciousness  to  the  front. 
For  instance,  a  person  is  sent  to  a 
hypnotist  by  his  physician,  suffering  from 


violent  dipsomania.  (I  am  not  here 
describing  Dr.  Bramwell's  treatment,  of 
which  I  know  nothing.)  The  method 
employed  is  this.  He  is  shown  into  a 
room  where  the  light  is  subdued  and 
restful.  He  is  seated  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  told  to  try  and  free  his  mind 
from  distraction.  The  better  to  induce 
this  freedom  from  distraction,  he  is  asked 
to  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
doctor — for  one  is  far  less  liable  to  wander- 
ing thoughts  when  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  eyes  of  another  person — and  he  is  then 
asked  if  he  really  does  in  truth  desire  to.be 
free  from  his  craving  for  alcohol.  Unless 
there  is  desire  for  amendment  (how 
strangely  religious  it  sounds !)  the 
hypnotist  is  powerless.  Hypnotism  tends 
to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the  force 
of  volition — a  most  important  point  for 
the  public  to  realise.  If  the  hypnotist  is 
assured  that  the  patient  desires  to  escape 
from  his  craving,  he  waits  till  he  sees  by 
the  eyes  that  the  mind  of  his  subject  is  so 
free  from  distraction  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  a  suggestion,  and  then  he  merely 
says,  "Go  to  sleep."  He  suggests,  in 
fact,  to  his  patient  that  he  should  go  to 
sleep,  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  oppose 
the  suggestion,  to  sleep  he  goes.  The 
consciousness  withdraws  as  it  withdraws 
under  anaesthetics,  and  the  subliminal 
consciousness  becomes  actively  existent. 
At  this  point  treatment  begins :  the 
hypnotist  suggests  that  the  craving  for 
alcohol  is  either  dangerous,  foolish,  or  a 
vain  imagination — as  the  case  may  be — 
and  when  the  subconsciousness  agrees 
and  makes  promise  to  abandon  the 
alcoholic  habit,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  successful  treatment  has  begun. 
Coming  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  awaking 
to  his  normal  and  narrower  consciousness, 
the  patient  finds  at  every  inclination  to 
drink  that  in  himself  there  is  a  restraining 
influence,  something  that  holds  him  back, 
warns  him,  perhaps  even  tells  him  that 
the  appetite  is  gone, — a  something  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness, 
and  yet  a  something  which  belongs  to 
nobody  but  ourselves. 

How  strangely  this  subconsciousness 
acts  every  man  may  see  for  himself  in 
the  simple  unremembered  acts  that  make 
up  his  life.  How  often,  for  instance, 
when  we  abandon  the  hunt  after  a 
forgotten  name,  we  find  that  the  name 
suddenly  presents  itself  to  our  conscious- 
ness, as  though  of  its  own  accord.     Or, 
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how  often  has  one  suffered  discomfort 
and  annoyance  in  a  theatre,  to  find  when 
the  interest  of  the  play  has  broken 
through  the  narrow  consciousness  and 
fastened  upon  the  deeper  consciousness, 
that  every  discomfort  has  vanished  ?  Or 
in  reading  a  book,  or  in  writing  an  article, 
the  striking  of  a  clock,  the  clanging  of  a 
church  bell,  or  the  rattle  of  a  street  piano, 
drives  one  frantic  till  the  whole  conscious- 
ness is  absorbed,  and  then  they  disappear. 
The  bell  still  bangs,  setting  up  vibrations 
which  strike  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear 
and  sound  through  the  chambers  of  the 
brain,  but  the  little  consciousness  is 
switched  off,  and  one  is  completely 
unaware  of  the  annoyance.  It  is  to 
stimulate  the  action  of  this  subconscious- 
ness that  the  hypnotist  works ;  it  is  to 
increase  a  man's  control  over  himself, 
to  give  him  greater  will-power,  greater 
knowledge  of  himself,  greater  efficiency 
for  the  activities  of  life.  He  does  not 
impose  his  will  upon  yours ;  he  cannot 
force  you  to  act  against  what  we  call  your 
conscience ;  but  he  can  multiply  the 
power  of  your  will,  and  he  can  import 
into  the  activities  you  desire  to  engage  in 
an  energy  which,  while  it  is  all  your  own, 
could  not  be  set  in  motion  without  his 
interposition. 

If  you  wanted  to  impress  upon  a  man 
some  extraordinarily  important  matter,  you 
would  not  do  so  in  a  room  full  of  merri- 
ment, chatter,  and  distractions;  you 
would  take  him  out  of  this  room,  into  a 
chamber  where  you  could  be  perfectly 
quiet.  Hypnosis  is  this  other  chamber. 
Normal  consciousness  is  the  room  filled 
with  a  thousand  distractions. 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  three 
states  of  hypnosis  :  one  so  deep  that  the 
patient  awakening  remembers  nothing  of 
what  has  passed ;  another  in  which  on 
awakening  he  can  remember  everything ; 
and  a  third  from  which  the  patient  comes 
not  knowing,  and  actually  denying,  that  he 
has  been  hypnotised.  It  is  this  third 
which  helps  one  to  understand  the  nature 
of  hypnotism. 

Bernheim's  theory  that  hypnotism  is 
merely  suggestion  does  not  find  favour 
with  Dr.  Bramwell.  Owing  to  the  different 
conditions  under  which  they  are  made, 
suggestions,  he  says,  act  with  greater  force 
in  hypnosis  than  in  normal  life.  Not- 
withstanding, it  may  be  said,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  that  we  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  hypnotising  ourselves. 


We  are  always  making  negative  or  positive 
suggestions  mentally,  and  these  have  an 
influence,  sometimes  a  far-reaching  one, 
on  our  lives.  The  man  who  goes  to  his 
work  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  mood  for  it 
is  suggesting  to  his  secondary  conscious- 
ness that  he  will  succeed.  The  cricketer 
who  goes  to  the  wickets  feeling  that  he  is 
in  for  a  big  score  is  suggesting  to  his 
secondary  consciousness  that  he  will 
succeed.  In  every  department  of  life,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  consciousness 
is  suggesting  things  to  the  mind— good 
things  and  bad  things,  strong  things  and 
weak  things,  happy  things  and  sad  things. 
You  can  hypnotise  yourself  into  a  Jekyll 
or  into  a  Hyde,  and  you  can  make  your- 
self feel  as  vigorous  as  Sandow  or  as 
flaccid  and  degenerate  as  the  young 
gentlemen  who  hang  over  public-house 
counters  with  infinite  yearning  towards 
aitchless  barmaids.  The  valetudinarian 
is  his  own  sour-faced  hypnotist.  The 
cheerful  optimist  is  his  own  vigorous 
hypnotist.  Temperament,  character,  dis- 
position, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  very 
largely  the  acting  of  this  unknown  secondary 
consciousness.  And  what  is  habit  but 
the  will  of  the  hidden  self? 

And  this,  as  the  reader  will  readily  see, 
reveals  an  enormous  problem  to  the 
modern  world.  How  many  people  are 
locked  up  in  lunatic  asylums  who  might 
be  free  of  life  if  the  hypnotist  were 
permitted  to  evoke  their  hidden  selves? 
How  many  men  and  women  are  eating 
their  hearts  out  in  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries who  might  now  be  clean  and 
useful  citizens  if  the  man  of  science, 
instead  of  the  man  of  law,  had  sat  in 
judgment  upon  them  ?  We  talk  of  free- 
will— that  tautological  phrase— but  how  is 
a  man  free  if  there  is  working  in  him  a 
great  area  of  the  brain  of  which  he  knows 
nothing?  Consider  it:  from  the  stam- 
merer, whose  secondary  consciousness 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  utter  certain 
words,  to  the  murderer,  whose  secondary 
consciousness  tells  him  that  he  must  kill, 
we  are  all,  every  one  of  us,  under  the 
tyrannical  dominion  of  a  consciousness 
not  ourselves,  and  yet  a  consciousness 
which  is  nobody's  but  our  own.  This 
influence  has  been  guessed  at  down  all 
the  ages,  and  men  have  called  it  by 
various  fine-sounding  names,  from  Kismet 
to  Environment ;  but  it  is  only  now,  in 
this  soft-footed  age,  when  the  hand  drops 
from  the  wire  to  touch  the  ether,  from 
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the  roaring  furnace  to  direct  the  spark, 
that  men  have  laid  hands  upon  it  and 
added  its  name  to  the  terminology  of 
science. 

But,  have  they  named  it  aright  ?  Will 
the  investigations  of  the  psychologist, 
working  through  hypnotism,  tear  the  last 
veil  from  the  face  of  Isis  ?  For  whether 
consciousness  is  single  or  dual,  whether 
self  is  one  or  two,  it  is  Consciousness,  it 
is  Personality,  which  is  the  mystery  of 
existence.  It  is  said  that  the  desire  for 
immortality  is  dying,  that  men  no  longer 
care  whether  they  continue  or  cease  with 
the  collapse  of  physical  energy,  that  the 
modern  problem  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
stimulate  men's  moral  instincts  but  to 
quicken  their  desire  for  a  life  after  death. 
And  yet  every  fresh  discovery  in  medical 
science  seems  to  convince  us  that 
consciousness  is  not  a  note  in  the 
physical  instrument,  our  body,  but  rather 
the  player  at  the  keyboard  who  controls 
the  intermezzo  of  Birth  and  Death. 
Consciousness  can  be  cut  off  from  the 
nerve  centres,  and  only  the  other  day 
a  leading  alienist  in  London  told  me 
that  he  has  frequently  examined  moral 
imbeciles  to  find  that  their  brains  were 
as  healthy,  as  large,  and  as  well  nourished 
as  the  sane.  And  what  is  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  insane,  but  so  to  develop, 
educate  and  stimulate  the  consciousness 
(not  by  hypnotism,  but  by  healthy  and 
absorbing  employment),  that  it  may 
exercise  control  over  the  action  of  the 
brain  ?     So  that,  it  would  almost   seem, 


the  spirituality  of  consciousness  is  to  be 
forced  upon  men  in  an  age  of  religious 
indifferentism,  by  the  medical  man  and 
the  psychologist.  And  this  is  what 
gives  to  Dr.  Bramwell's  work,  in  my 
eyes,  its  supreme  importance.  Physician 
and  psychologist  may  claim  that  these 
discoveries  belong  to  them,  but  one  can 
hardly  reflect  upon  the  narrative  of 
Christianity  without  seeing  how  closely  the 
methods,  at  any  rate,  of  the  scientific 
hypnotist  coincide  with  the  methods  of 
the  great  Healer.  One  must  desire  the 
benefit  one  seeks ;  the  greater  the  faith 
the  greater  the  result ;  and  one  educates 
the  consciousness  to  obtain  control  over 
the  brain — either  for  good  or  evil-  by 
constant  and  quiet  meditation.  These 
are  likenesses  on  the  surface  ;  I  think  that 
there  are  others  deeper  down  which  science 
will  one  day  find  herself  forced  to  reveal. 

"Many  turn  aside,"  says  Richard 
Jefferies,  "the  instant  the  soul  is  men- 
tioned, and  I  sympathise  with  them  in 
one  sense  :  they  fear  lest,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge it,  they  will  be  fettered  by  mediaeval 
conditions.  My  contention  is  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  mediaeval  era  should 
entirely  be  cast  into  oblivion,  but  the  soul 
recognised  and  employed.  Instead  of 
slurring  over  the  soul  I  desire  to  see  it 
at  its  highest  perfection.  .  .  .  The  mind 
has  its  logic  and  exercise  of  geometry, 
and  thus  assisted  brings  a  great  force  to 
the  solution  of  problems.  The  soul 
remains  untaught,  and  can  effect  little." 

The  reproach  is  to  Science  and  Religion. 
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III. 


I  CANNOT  hit  on  the  exact  date  of 
Alfred  Bunn's  A  Word  with  Punch. 
Mr.  Spielmann,  in  his  excellent  and 
most  carefully  compiled  book  concerning 
the  history  of  Punch,  does  not  provide  us 
with  the  date  of  this  brochure,  which,  as 
he  informs  me  on  my  referring  to  him,  is 
1848.  The  only  persons  signalled  out  for 
attack  by  Bunn  (who  was  assisted  mainly  by 
George  Augustus  Sala)  were  Mark  Lemon, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Gilbert  Abbott  a 
Beckett :  their  portraits  are  given  in  these 
caricatures,  vignette-size.  Bunn  is  repre- 
sented en  silhouette,  replying  by  rule  of 
five  fingers  and  thumb  (thus  "showing  his 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD 
From  A   Word  with  Punch. 

hand  ")  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett's 
courteous  request  for  a  private  box,  in 
order  that  he,  in  his  capacity  as  critic, 
might  be  present  at  the  premiere  of  the 
opera  entitled  Don  Quixote.  (By  the 
way,  what  has  become  of  Don  Quixote  ? 
Whose  was  it  ?     Who  sang  in  it  ?) 

The  other  members  of  the  literary  staff 
of  Punch  are  represented  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  A  Word  with  Punch-,  they  are 
Thackeray,  Tom  Taylor,  and  Horace 
Mayhew,  to  none  of  whom  is  any  allusion 
made  in  the  letterpress.  As  the  Punch 
artists  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  either  Bunn  had 
no  grudge  against  any  of  them  personally 
or  professionally,  or  that  George  Augustus 


Sala,  who  was  certainly  responsible  for  the 
illustrations,  was  rather  chary  of  attacking 
artists  who  knew  far  better  even  than  he 
did  how  to  "draw  and  defend  themselves." 
That  the  Word  with  Punch  had  the 
approval  of  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  head  of 
the  frontispiece  of  A  Word  with  Punch  is 
a  little  figure  which  is  a  reproduction  in 
miniature  of  the  illustration  on  the  cover 
of  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  So  perhaps 
besides  Sala  some  of  Albert  Smith's  col- 
laborateurs,  including  at  that  time  Shirley 
Brooks,  may  have  joined  forces  with  Bunn 
and  Sala  in  the  literary  department  of  this 
memorable  retort  un- 
courteous,  to  which 
very  wisely  Punch 
did  not  reply.  Bunn's 
brochure  was  "  a 
nine  days'  wonder," 
and  on  the  tenth  was 
completely  forgotten, 
except  by  a  few  who, 
in  some  way  or  other, 
were  professionally 
interested  in  preserv- 
ing its  memory. 
Some  of  its  mock 
advertisements  arc 
very  amusing.  No 
one  has  ever  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  in 
this  peculiar  vein  of 
humour  (only  without  rancour  or  any 
personality,  simply  pour  rire)  as  the  late 
Gilbert  a  Beckett,  eldest  son  of  Gilbert 
Abbott  a  Beckett,  who  was  attacked  by 
Bunn  and  talented  assistants. 

In  185 1  Albert  Smith  must  have  been 
on  good  terms  once  again  with  the  Punch 
people,  as,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Leech  for  sole  illustrator,  he  brought  out 
The  Month  (of  a  size  similar  to  The  Man 
in  the  Moon,  of  which  he  had  resigned  the 
editorship),  which  was  printed  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  In  The  Month 
there  is  no  sort  of  attack,  open  or  covert, 
on  Punch ;  but  on  the  contrary  there  is 
a  complimentary  allusion  to  "Punch's 
immortal  joke,"  one  of  his  many  immortal 
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jokes,  about  Hamlet ;  but  it  is  not  given 
in  full — at  least  if  it  be  it  has  escaped 
my  notebook.  In  this  number  of  The 
Month,  for  November  185 1,  the  "little 
Batemans"  are  mentioned  as  "finishing 
too  soon  "  at  the  St.  James's,  where  the 
house  was  literally  "  crammed  from  floor 
to  ceiling."  The  "  little  Batemans  "  were 
Miss  Bateman,  who  was  to  make  her 
fame  and  name  as  Leah,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman,  who  was  a  charming  comedienne. 

To  return  to  The  Tomahawk,  which, 
under  the  youthful  editorship  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  a  Beckett,  with  Matt  Morgan 
for  cartoonist,  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  Frank 
Marshall  and  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles 
among  its  principal  contributors  (already 
mentioned  in  this  present  series),  com- 
menced its  existence  in  1867,  price 
twopence. 

Matt  Morgan's  signature  was  a  minia- 
ture tomahawk;  there  were* -no  small 
cuts — no  "  socials,"  to  use  the  technical 
description  of  them.  Its  novelty,  intended 
of  course  to  be  a  considerable  attraction, 
consisted  in  the  use  of  "tints"  for  the 


GILBERT  A   BECKETT. 
From  A  Word  with  Punch. 

cartoon.  These  were  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  pink,  sometimes  black  and 
yellow,  sometimes  more  black  than  yellow, 
or    more    yellow   than    black, — an    atra- 


MAKK   LEMON. 
From  A  Word wilh  Punch. 

bilious  effect  to  the  "jaundiced  eye," — 
but  all  of  them,  as  drawings,  more  or  less 
clever;  for  Matt  Morgan  had,  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  a  spark  of  true  genius. 
Whether  this  spark  might  ever  have  been 
fanned  into  a  flame  is  a  matter  on  which 
few,  even  among  those  who  knew  him 
best,  could  offer  an  opinion.  He  was  in 
himself  "unstable  as  water,"  and  all  know 
that  the  consequence  of  this  temperament 
is,  "  he  shall  not  excel."  He  revelled  in 
inventing  surprising  effects,  but  he  very 
inadequately  realised  either  his  own  con- 
ceptions or  the  pictorial  suggestions  which 
no  doubt  were  frequently  given  him  by 
Gilbert  a  Beckett,  and  also  by  Gilbert  a 
Beckett's  younger  brother,  Arthur,  the 
editor.  When  Gilbert  a  Beckett  suggested 
an  idea  he  meant  it,  every  line  of  it ;  he 
was  a  true  artist,  and  saw  exactly  how  the 
practical .  black-and-white  draughtsman, 
not  so  gifted  with  ideas  as  himself,  should 
carry  out  his  design.  Very  rarely,  with 
his  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  could  he 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
pictorial  representation  of  his  own  original 
idea  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  Matt 
Morgan,  good  as,  artistically,  it  might 
have  been  considered. 

In  No.  5  of  The  Tomahawk  the 
staff  in  a  leading  article  addressed  Queen 
Victoria,  and  ventured  upon  reading  Her 
Majesty  a  lecture  on  her  conduct  towards 
the  nation !     Unfortunately,  it  was  backed 
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GOD    SAVE     THE     QUEEN! 

OR, 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


From  Tht  Tomahawk, 

up  and   emphasized  by   cartoons   which 
showed  equal  indiscretion. 

These  cartoons  had  to  be  lived  down, 
but  in  the  first  place  editor  and  artist 
felt  they  were  bound  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  some  reparation 
and  so  obtaining  such  credit  as  might  be 
accorded  them  in  public  opinion  for  their 
self-inflicted  penance. 


Accordingly,  on  August  24th,  1867, 
there  appeared  a  cartoon  entitled  "The 
Review  of  the  Season,"  in  which  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  cartoons,  considerably  re- 
duced, were  repeated  as  visions  of  a  past 
that  had  yielded  to  a  happier  state  of  things. 

On  November  16th,  1867,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  editor  and  staff  of 
The    Tomahawk    that    something    more 


THE  MODERN  QUIXOTE:   CARTOON  IN  THE  TOMAHAWK. 
In  ti:e  Style  of  Dore 
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emphatic  in  the  way  of  making  amends 
was  demanded  of  them  ;  and  so,  when  it 
was  expected  that  Her  Majesty  would 
reappear  in  public,  1/ie  Tomahawk,  in  a 
cartoon  entitled  "  God  save  the  Queen ; 
or,  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future," 
welcomed  by  anticipation  the  return  of 
Her  Majesty  to  public  life  after  her  long 
and  sad  retirement,  and  tried  its  very 
best  to  atone  for  the  attitude  previously 


THE    IVITKK    OF   SAINT   STEPHEN'S. 


THE  TH REE-CO R58KED  MEMBER 


CARTOON   FROM  BAXTER. 

adopted  In  this  cartoon  Matt  Morgan 
drew  a  figure  of  Mr.  Punch  (after  Tenniel's), 
placing  him  beside  the  representative  of 
The  Tomahawk,  of  course  in  an  inferior 
position,  and  showing  both  as  making 
obeisance  to  the  Queen.  The  idea  of 
coupling  "  Mr.  Punch  "  with  the  repre- 
sentative figure  of  The  Tomahawk  was 
decidedly  artful. 

Matt    Morgan's   cartoon  subjects,  as   a 
rule,    were     in,    what    I    may  term,   the 


"Traddles  groove."  It  may  be  remem- 
bered how  Traddles,  a  very  comic  little 
boy,  a  schoolfellow  of  Master  David 
Copperfield  at  Creakle's,  used  always  to 
relieve  his  feelings  by  drawing  skeletons, 
and  on  any  special  occasion  he  would  pro- 
duce "a  whole  churchyard  full  of  skeletons 
swarming  all  over  his  Latin  dictionary.** 
Matt  Morgan  never  lost  an  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  talent  in  this  grim 
Hogarthian  -  Dore  - 
Dureresque  vein.  He 
revelled  in  it.  And 
d  propos  of  Traddles,  Mr. 
Waterbrook's  description 
of  this  young  fellow  in 
after  life  might  be  fairly 
applied  to  Matt  Morgan. 
"  Traddles,"  said  this 
authority,  "is  quite  a 
good  fellow  —  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own. 
He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  stand  in  their  own 
light."  I  believe  that 
after  leaving  England 
Matt  Morgan  got  on 
fairly  well  in  America; 
but  "that's  another 
story." 

Only  once,  I  fancy 
(1868),  in  the  cartoon 
for  November  14th,  did 
The  Tomahawk  hark 
back  to  its  less  fortunate 
treatment  of  political  and 
social  subjects.  I  have 
seen  it  up  to  June  26th, 
1869.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  letterpress  it 
could  scarcely  be  des- 
cribed as  closely  modelled 
on  Punch,  and  the  fact 
that  it  had  no  small 
"cuts,"  and  that  its 
cartoon  was,  as  a  rule, 
either  a  double  or  even 
treble  one,  tinted  or 
coloured,  sufficiently  differentiated  it  from 
Punch  when  displayed  on  a  bookstall. 

In  1867  Banter,  with  a  frontispiece  after 
Doyle,  came  out  dated  "No.  1,  September 
2nd,  price  one  penny."  From  the  fact 
that  it  was  published  at  188,  Fleet 
Street,  and  that  on  the  first  page  of  the 
wrapper  the  advertisements  that  catch 
the  eye  are  those  of  "  Chimney-glasses, 
Console  and  pier  glasses,  76  and  79, 
Fleet  Street,  Commercial  Plate  Glass  Co.," 
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it  was  presumably  the  property  of  Mr. 
Maclean,  original  proprietor  of  Fun.  He 
may,  perhaps,  have  represented  a  syn- 
dicate. I  quote  his  name  as  "  proprietor  " 
because  ostensibly  he  was  so.  The  signa- 
ture to  the  cartoons  is  difficult  to  decipher. 
"W.  C."  is  found  on  one  of  the  two 
cartoons  which  face  one  another  in  the 
number  for  September  9th.  "  VV.  G." 
signs  a  half-page  "  cut." 

September  16th,  1867.  "R.  C."  signs 
both  cartoons — R.  Collins  or  Colins. 
These  are  not  imitations  of  either  Doyle, 
Leech,  or  Tenniel. 


Punch  and  Judy \  1869 — 1870,  Vols.  I. 
to  III.,  October  9th,  1869,  No.  1.  Every 
Saturday ;  price  one  penny.  Same  size 
as  Punch.  The  frontispiece  differs  entirely 
from  Punch's  by  Dicky  Doyle.  "  C.  G." 
did  some  small  illustrations  to  ballads 
after  the  style  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  illustra- 
tions to  his  own  Bab  Ballads.  Some 
artist,  signing  with  a  rising  sun,  upper  half 
only  visible,  imitated  Leech.  "J.  G.  C" 
was  an  occasional  cartoonist,  but  the 
majority  are  signed  "  C.  O.  M."  On 
p.  257  of  the  number  for  April  2nd,  1870, 
there   is  an   attempt   by  a   draughtsman 
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NmmB*y.—"l  eat,  Cuit,  tib  Spuroo'a  Brokb." 

"  Yn,  asd  it's  kkodob  to  brxax  on'i  HtkXt  a*  will.    Eionmi  Brora 


TAMM. 

axd  Tna  Boxm  rot  Bxximct  a  Mai" 


DRAWING  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  LEECH   FROM  BANTER. 


September  23rd.  Same  cartoonists,  and 
George  Augustus  Sala  writing  a  serial. 

October  7th.  Sala  still  writing  "The 
Bargraves,"  and  occupying  four  columns  ; 
and  "E.  Collins"  (apparently)  did  the 
best  cartoon  that  had  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  paper.  "  K,"  in  a  half-page, 
imitates,  very  poorly,  Leech,  and  in  the 
number  for  October  21st  "  R.  P.,"  in  a 
half-page  drawing,  imitates  Leech  still 
closer.  So  they  go  on,  "  Come  like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  and  their  place,  in 
the  shop  windows  and  on  the  bookstalls, 
knows  them  no  more. 


signing  himself  "C.  Eade"  at  imitating 
Du  Maurier.  Whether  Punch  and  Judy 
lived  on  after  the  third  volume  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  Comic  News  was  brought  out,  price 
one  penny,  in  1869.  It  was  published  for 
the  Proprietor  at  the  Comic  News  Office, 
268,  Strand,  and  was  edited  by  H.  J. 
Byron.  Its  frontispiece  was  an  ingenious 
but  rather  far-fetched  burlesque  of  the 
royal  arms.  A  comic  little  lion,  not 
unlike  one  of  Doyle's,  was  at  the  top,  and 
a  large  comic  lion  and  unicorn  were 
supporting  the  garter-framework,  on  which 
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PUNCH  AND  JUDY,  APRIL  and,   1870. 
In  the  Style  of  Du  Maurier. 


was  inscribed,  instead  of  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense,  this  motto,  "  On  his  walk 
he  madly  puns  ";  and  on  the  scroll  beneath 
for  Mon  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  was  substituted 
"Do  him  and  draw  it."  The  burlesque 
version  of  Honi  soit  was  bad  enough,  but  it 
will  be  universally  admitted  that  this  last 
was  uncommonly  weak,  and  not,  all  things 
considered,  in  the  best  possible  taste. 
It  is  signed  on  one  side  with  a  monogram 
"  VV.  B.,"  which  I  think  stood  for  "  VV. 
Brunton,"  and  on  the  other  side  "  J.  G," 
which  may  mean  "  J.  Connell."  In  its 
Christmas  Number  there  is  a  page  draw- 
ing strongly  reminiscent  of  Dicky  Doyle 
in  his  Pips' s  Diary  manner. 

Mirth,  edited  by  H.  J.  Byron  in  1878, 
was  the  venture  of  Tinsley  Brothers,  8, 
Catherine  Street.  Its  contributors  were 
all  first  rate,  and  reckoned  among  them 
such  names  as  Planche,  Albery,  E.  L. 
Blanchard,  G.  A.  Sala,  R.  Reece,  H.  S. 
Leigh,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  J.  Hollingshead, 
and   Godfrey   Turner.      H.  J.   Byron,   I 


suppose  "  to  show  there  was  no  ill  feel- 
ing," wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  Punch, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  lines : 

From  forty-one  till  the  present  time 
How  much  these  pages  speak  ! 

Our  Punch  still  bids  us  look  into 
The  middle  of  next  week. 
*  *  *  * 

My  subject  long  may  I  revere — 
Ilis  nose,  his  staff,  and  hunch; 

And  even  when  denied  my  beer 
I  still  shall  take  my  Punch. 

In  the  Christmas  Number  of  Mirth  wrote 
Ashby  Sterry,  Clement  Scott,  Evelyn 
Jerrold,  Sutherland  Edwards,  C.  S.  Chelt- 
nara,  Dillon  Croker,  Sidney  Grundy; 
and  F.  Anstey,  subsequently  known  to 
fame  as  the  author  of  Vice  Versa,  sent 
a  most  amusing  contribution  entitled 
The  Return  of  Agamemnon.  Mirth  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  Harry  Byron,  as 
"  merely  editor,"  disclaimed  any  respon- 
sibility, and  Mirth,  being  "  wound  up," 
did  not  "go  on  again,"  but  stopped,  as 
did  also  the  payments. 


[On  some  future  occasion,  permissu    redactoris,  /  will  return  to  the  subject  of  these  papers,  as  pressure 
of  work  compels  me  temporarily  to  "  suspend  operations."— F.  C.  B.] 
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COURSING  AS  A   SPORT. 
BY   ARCHIBALD   COKE. 


DESPITE  the  illuminating  work  of 
the  daily  press,  the  British 
public  has  but  a  vague  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  sporting  term 
"coursing/'  and  is  generally  quite  at  sea 
when  called  upon  to  distinguish  between 
a  greyhound  and  a  whippet ;  it  knows 
still  less  of  the  *  joys  and  anxieties  of 
the  coursing  fraternity,  the  points  most 
prized  in  the  dog,  the  painstaking  care 
with  which  in  feeding  and  training  these 
points  are  produced  ;  and  lastly  the  way 
in  which  a  course  is  run,  and  the  method 
employed  in  adjudicating  the  winner. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  this  cold  type 
the  sense  of  life  which  thrills  the  courser 
in  the  late  autumn  or  the  early  spring, 
as  he  treads  the  springy  turf  with  his 
yelping  pack,  or  gallops  them  among  the 
sandy  dunes  of  South-West  Lancashire. 
The  keen  fresh  air,  the  starr  grass  stroked 
with  the  hoar  frost,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  the  exhilaration  of  the  action  on 
every  side,  have  a  charm  of  their  own ; 
but  the  smart  work  of  his  favourite  puppy, 
showing  increased  vigour,  pluck,  and  go, 
fire  the  sportsman,  and  give  him  ecstasies 
which  can  be  appreciated,  but  never 
understood,  from  the  perusal  of  the  printed 
page. 

The  greyhound  has  ever  been  an  animal 
of  high  consideration  and  value  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
when  we  regard  his  powerful  symmetry, 


his  keen,  sharp  head,  his  exceedingly 
brilliant  eye,  and  the  swift  rhythmic  action 
of  his  graceful  body  when  pursuing  game. 
His  marvellous  stride  is  a  prime  factor 
in  his  attractiveness,  and  we  have  found 
by  measurement  from  footmarks  on  a 
sandy  shore  that  at  the  gallop  this  stride 
covers  no  less  than  17  ft.  But  all  this 
excellence  is  the  product  of  much  pains- 
taking, and  the  following  description  of 
the  evolution  of  the  dog  will  be  of  interest. 
The  first  care  of  the  trainer  is  the  question 
of  canine  ancestry,  and  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  our  puppy's  antecedents 
must  be  anything  but  haphazard.  A 
service  fee  of  10  or  20  guineas  is  the 
first  outlay,  and  if  the  pedigree  of  the 
parents  be  traced,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  such  names  as  "Contango," 
"Bab-at-the-Bowster,"  "  Canaradzo,"  and 
"  David."  It  is  a  rule  of  the  National 
Coursing  Club  that  all  greyhounds  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  Stud  Book, 
or  whose  owners  cannot  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  from  the  keeper  of 
the  Stud  Book,  will  be  disqualified ; 
hence  the  vital  importance  of  ancestry. 

So  soon  as  the  puppy  is  weaned  from 
his  mother,  he  is  taken  to  "  walk."  By 
this  term  is  meant  a  place  where  he  may 
have  fresh  air,  absolute  freedom,  and  an 
abundance  of  new  milk.  These  hygienic 
precautions  are  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  health,  growth  and  development  of 
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the  dog  as  to  that  of  human  offspring, 
and  neglect  of  them  often  spells  deteriora- 
tion. Naturally  enough,  a  small  farmer 
will  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
perhaps    of   another   as    well ;    but   two 


Greater  Scot.' 


From  a  private  photo. 

puppies  in  one  home  are  a  cause  of  trouble, 
since,  like  small  boys,  they  are  liable  to 
ramble  away  in  company,  and  lead  each 
other  into  all  kinds  of  mischief.  Once 
having  secured  a  good  "  walk,"  the  crafty 
trainer  is  careful  to  become  persona  grata 
to  the  goodwife  at  the  farm,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  memory  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  last  charge  may  still  be 
fresh  and  green.  Perchance  the  young 
reprobate  scampered  off  with  her  best 
bonnet  to  the  barn,  and  there,  alas ! 
rearranged  its  beauty  more  to  the  pup- 
pian  taste.  But  she  restrains  her  first 
antipathetic  emotions,  for  does  she  not 
anticipate  a  nice  little  addition  to  her 
pin-money,  and  is  she  not  fully  aware  that 
the  first  stake  won  by  her  puppy  will 
make  her  the  happy  possessor  of  a  silk 
dress  !  She  it  is  who  bestows  upon  him 
his  kennel  name,  but  it  seldom  happens 
that  she  finds  any  other  name  than  that 
his  predecessor  bore.  It  can  therefore 
be  well  imagined  that  when  the  puppies 
are  recalled  from  their  "  walks "  to  the 
kennel,  there  are  not  a  few  Bessies,  Lucys, 
Turks  and  Scamps  on  the  roll. 

Whilst  at  "  walk  "  the  puppy  must  be 
visited  periodically,   not  only   to  ensure 


proper  home  comforts  being  provided, 
but  in  order  to  see  that  the  plague  of 
worms  is  assuaged,  and  that  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  canine  diseases,  distemper, 
is  not  appearing ;  or  perhaps  to  administer 
the  necessary  potions.  Between 
two  of  these  visits  the  trainer  may 
receive  an  intimation  that  "  *  Lucy  ' 
remained  all  yesterday  curled  up 
on  a  cushion  on  the  settle  by  the 
fireside,  and  refused  her  porridge 
and  milk,"  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  ofttimes  fatal  malady,  dis- 
temper. The  lungs  are  often  affected 
by  it,  and  I  have  known  of  one  dog 
which  had  to  be  so  severely  blistered 
that  the  hair  never  again  grew  on 
his  sides,  his  appearance  thereby 
being  somewhat  weird.  After  such 
severe  attacks,  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  dog  will  ever  be  fit  to  gallop; 
but  in  the  case  cited  he  was  not 
only  able  to  gallop  well,  but  to  be 
one  of  the  best  dogs  of  his  day :  I 
refer  to  "  Haddo,"  the  property  of 
the  late  T.  D.  Hornby,  for  twenty- 
six  years  the  distinguished  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Altcar  Club. 
"  Haddo  "  being  thus  reft  of  nature's 
covering,  it  was  the  custom  of  his 
trainer,  when  placing  him  in  the  "slips" 
prior  to  the  chase,  to. give  him  a  little 
port  wine  or  brandy  by  way  of  recompense 
while  waiting  for  the  hare.  "  Haddo " 
found  it  so  grateful  and  comforting  that 
his  furtive  glance  at  the  trainer  on  such 
occasions  was  positively  eloquent.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  returning  from  a  run 
at  the  palatial  residence  of  his  owner,  in 
charge  of  the  butler  and  coachman. 
They,  having  provided  themselves  with 
creature  comforts  after  the  manner  of 
their  class,  produced  their  flask  in  the 
railway  carriage  to  regale  themselves 
withal,  when  to  their  astonishment  the 
dog  raised  himself  from  his  somnolent 
attitude  on  the  carriage  seat,  and  grimaced 
his  desire  to  partake.  The  proffered 
thimbleful  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
the  journey  was  completed  by  all  parties 
in  a  peaceful  frame.  So  much  for  the 
greyhound  as  a  convivial  spirit ! 

About  March  or  April  the  "saplings,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  brought  in  from 
"  walks,"  and  a  most  ludicrous  sight  it  is 
to  see  some  half-dozen  or  more  in  leads 
or  couples  for  the  first  time  They  yelp, 
hang  back,  suddenly  plunge  forward, 
tumble  over  one  another,   and  get  en- 
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tangled  in  their  couplings,  not  infrequently 
upsetting  the  trainer  or  his  men.  Once 
settled,  safely  at  the  kennels,  they  are 
kept  apart  from  the  old  dogs.  Every 
morning  they  are  well  brushed  and 
groomed  with  dandy-brush  and  hand- 
glove,  and  carefully  scrutinised  for  mange. 
They  are  then  taken  out  for  exercise, 
much  time  being  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  their  confidence.  For  some  days 
they  are  not  allowed  off  the  lead,  but  in  a 
short  time  they  are  trusted  loose,  though 
only  two  by  two.  If  more  were  allpwed 
together,  they  would  most  likely  cannon 
against  each  other  in  their  play,  and 
perhaps  get  lamed.  It  requires  much 
discretion  to  decide  which  two  shall  play 
together  and  agree.  Usually  one  takes 
the  lead  and  acts  the  hare,  dodging  this 
way  and  that,  till  overtaken  by  the 
other;  and  so  little  by  little  the  pup 
becomes  a  graceful,  active  dog. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  can  the  best 
performers  be  chosen  from  a  litter  of 
puppies,  given  the  same  conditions  and 
opportunities  ?  Well,  this  is  a  problem  of 
somewhat  difficult  solution.  I  have 
known  a  litter  so  much  alike  in  size  and 
other  qualities,  that  no  difference  could 
be  detected  but  that  of  colour.  But  this 
factor  alone  determined  the  choice,  and 
a  happy  one  it  proved— the  pup  was  the 
same  colour  as  his  grand- 
father !  The  real  merits, 
however,  can  never  be  as- 
certained with  certainty 
until  they  have  been  put  to 
the  test.  One  gentleman 
always  adopted  a  novel 
method  of  selection.  The 
door  of  the  building  in 
which  the  puppies  were 
kept,  after  leaving  the  dam, 
opened  in  two  parts,  the 
lower  half  being  closed. 
Before  they  were  turned  out 
for  exercise,  some  one  from 
the  outside  encouraged  them 
to  leap  through  the  hatch 
by  calling  and  whistling  to 
them.  He  invariably 
selected  the  first  one  that 
surmounted  the  obstacle, 
judging  that  such  a  one 
displayed  more  courage,  cleverness,  and 
strength  of  back  than  his  fellows ;  for  it 
is  the  moral  qualities  that  tell  in  the 
greyhound. 

The  feeding  of  these  living  arrows  is  a 


matter  requiring  much  nicety  of  selection, 
especially  when  an  important  Stake  is  to 
be  run  for.  Nice  little  cuts  out  of  the 
juiciest  parts  of  a  leg  of  mutton  that  would 
grace  an  epicure's  sideboard  are  reserved 
for  the  animals'  delectation,  and  the  thrifty 
housewife  would  be  scared  to  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  the  apparent  extravagance 
of  the  kennel-men.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  meat  for  the  house  and  the  scraps  for 
the  dogs,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Nothing 
must  be  spared ;  expense  is  not  to  be 
considered.  By  careful  feeding  and 
training  the  dog  gets  rid  of  all  adipose 
tissue  anfl  becomes  one  mass  of  hard 
muscle.  The  indicator  of  fitness  is  the 
weight,  and  a  good  trainer  knows  what 
weight,  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound,  a  dog 
should  scale  when  ready  for  the  field. 

We  will  assume  that  the  dog  has  seen 
about  eighteen  months  of  evolution,  and 
is  now  on  the  coursing  ground  for  his  first 
stake.  He  is  a  pretty  sight ;  his  lithe 
figure  conveys  to  us  a  sense  of  the  poetry 
of  motion,  and  he  is  continually  on  the 
chafe  to  recite  the  poem. 

The  arbiter  of  his  achievements  is 
the  judge,  a  powerful  man  in  his  own 
circle,  whose  word  is  law  unquestionable. 
Then  there  are  the  stewards  of  the  course, 
who  are  responsible  for  method  and  fair 
play.     There  is  also  the  slipper — a  very 
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Photo  by  Kay,  Southport. 


clever  man  at  his  profession,  as  we  shall 
show.  The  beaters  walk  through  fields 
or  stubble  and  copse,  and  start  a  stout 
hare.  The  slipper  looses  a  couple  of  dogs. 
Away  they  fly  with  magnificent  swiftness, 
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u  Lobelia;* 


"  Master  NcGrath," 
Three  celebrated  greyhounds. 


'  Bab-at-the-Bowster," 


and  well  it  is  for  mistress  hare  if  she  can 
gain  her  cover  again  without  falling  a  prey 
to  her  natural  enemy. 

The  judge  decides  all  courses  upon 
the  one  uniform  principle  that  the  grey- 
hound which  does  most  towards  killing 
the  hare  during  the  continuance  of  the 
course  is  the  winner.  He  estimates  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  each  greyhound 
upon  a  balance  of  points,  according  to  a 
scale  after  the  following  style  : 

The  points  of  a  course  are  :  (a)  Speed, 
(b)  The  Go-bye,  (c)  The  Turn,  (d)  The 
Wrench,  (e)  The  Kill. 

(a)  In  estimating  the  value  of  "speed" 
to  the  hare,  or  what  is  called  the  "  run  up," 
he  will  take  into  account  the  several  forms 
in  which  it  may  be  displayed :  viz.,  length 
of  lead,  the  merits  of  the  same,  whether 
obtained  by  a  dog  losing  ground  at  the 
start  either  from  being  unsighted  or  from 
a  bad  "  slip,"  or  whether  it  has  had  to  run 
the  outer  circle  through  the  hare  bearing 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

(b)  "  The  go-bye "  is  where  a  grey- 
hound starts  a  clear  length  behind  his 
opponent,  and  yet  passes  him  in  a  straight 
run,  and  gets  a  clear  length  before  him. 

(c)  '"The  turn"  is  where  the  hare  is 
brought  round  at  not  less  than  a  right 
angle  from  her  previous  line. 


(d)  "  The  wrench "  is  where  the  hare 
is  bent  from  her  line  at  less  than  a  right 
angle. 

(e)  The  merit  of  a  "kill"  must  be 
estimated  according  to  whether  a  grey- 
hound, by  his  own  superior  dash  and  skill, 
beats  the  hare  ;  whether  he  picks  her  up 
through  any  little  accidental  circumstances 
favouring  him,  or  whether  she  is  turned 
into  his  mouth,  as  it  were,  by  the  other 
greyhound. 

If  the  hare  escapes  and  sufficient  work 
up  to  that  point  has  been  done,  or  if  a 
second  hare  be  started  during  a  course, 
and  one  of  the  dogs  follows  her,  the  course 
ends  there. 

When  the  judge  considers  the  merits  of 
the  dogs  equal,  he  pronounces  it  an  "  un- 
decided," signifying  it  by  taking  off  his 
hat.  After  two  courses,  then  this  course 
is  run  again. 

The  slipper  uses  his  discretion  in  the 
"law"  he  allows  to  the  hare,  but  the 
judge  may  give  the  order  to  slip  if  he  be 
not  satisfied  with  the  slipper's  estimate. 
The  length  of  slip  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  stout- 
ness of  the  hares,  but  should  never  be  less 
than  from  three  to  four  score  yards,  and 
must  be  maintained  of  one  uniform  length, 
as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  same  stake. 
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The  position  occupied  on  the  Card  is 
determined  at  the  draw  which  takes  • 
place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Meeting 
the  night  before.  Each  dog  entered 
is  assigned  a  number,  and  a  card  or 
counter  bears  a  corresponding  number. 
These  numbered  cards  of  counters  are 
placed  together  and  drawn  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  classification,  once  made,  is 
not  disturbed  throughout  the  Meeting. 

The  working  of  the  slips  by  which  the 
two  dogs  are  simultaneously  and  rapidly 
released  is  interesting,  as   the   following 
description  of  the  diagram  will  show : 
a.  Leather  straps 


to      place      round 
necks  of  dogs. 

b.  Metal  bush 
into  which  the  two 
ends  of  a  are 
locked ;  a  strong 
cord  attached  to 
lock. 

c.  Is  a  hollow 
strap  through  which 
this  cord  passes.* 

D.  A  wooden  peg 
which  is  held  in 
the  hand  of  the 
slipper  till  he  wishes 
to  release  the  dogs. 
e.  Leather  strap* 
buckled  round  the 
wrist  of  the  slipper. 
So  long  as  the 
slipper  holds  on  to 
peg  d  the  dogs  are 
retained,  the  cord 
hanging  loosely, 
and  the  ends  of 
collars  remain 
locked.  When  he 
has  got  his  dogs  on 
a  straight  line  with  the  hare,  and  the 
distance  between  him  and  the  hare  is 
sufficient — the  dogs,  of  course,  are  pulling 
hard,  and  strap  c  is  taut — he  lets  go  of 
peg  d,  the  cord  receives  a  tug,  and  the 
two  ends  of  collars  simultaneously  unlock, 
releasing  the  dogs. 

"  In  the  slips — so-ho  ! "  shouts  the 
slipper,  when  the  hare  is  spotted  on  her 
form — raising  his  hand  to  stop  the  beaters 
proceeding  farther.  Out  comes  the  peg 
and  away  go  the  dogs. 

The  slipper  must  first  understand  how 
to  lead  dogs  in  couples,  and  to  keep  them 
from  exciting  themselves  while  waiting  for 
a  hare,  orily  allowing  them  to  sight  the 


one  he  wishes  them  to  follow.  He  must 
be  fleet  of  foot  and  a  good  jumper,  in 
order  to  surmount  the  drains  or  ditches 
which  he  may  encounter  while  the  dogs 
are  in  slips.  Very  strong  must  he  be  to 
control  the  dogs,  as  they  pull  hard  to 
get  away,  always  intelligently  bearing  them 
straight  behind  the  hare,  giving  them 
but  a  minimum  amount  of  fatigue.  A 
good  eye  to  discern  a  strong  hare  from 
a  weakly  one  and  an  iron  nerve  are  his 
attributes.  Tom  Wilkinson,  a  native  of 
Southport,  was  the  best  slipper  ever 
known,  and,  strange  to  say,  several 
members  of  his  family  have  also  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  line. 

In  addi- 
tion to  the 
"open" 
c  o  u  r  s  i  n  g, 
which  obtains 
over  the 
Altcar  plains 
and  such-like 
places,  where 
much  walking 
is  required 
to  find  the 
hare  on  her 
"form,"  an 
attempt  has 
been  made 
to  bring 
coursing  to 
the  very 
gates  of  the 
city,  for  the 
convenience 
of  the  busi- 
ness man, ' 
whose     time 

is  too  valuable  for  him  to  spare  whole 
days  in  the  country,  by  what  are  called 
"enclosed"  or  "park"  meetings.  The 
enclosures  are  pretty  much  the  same 
in  their  formation,  generally  situated  in 
a  park.  The  hares  are  driven  at  day- 
break into  an  enclosed  cover,  and  when 
the  closed  coursing  starts,  one  hare  at 
a  time  is  released  into  an  exceedingly 
large  field,  down  which  she  paces  to  the 
escapes  at  the  far  end  of  the  field.  An 
army  of  boys  has  been  engaged  for  weeks 
before,  driving  the  hares  down  this  field, 
till  the  latter  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  places  of  escape.  This  form  of 
coursing,  however,  has  many  disadvan- 
tages. A  dog  which  has  run  several 
times  at  these  meetings  soon   learns  to 
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run  "cunningly."  Driving  his  hare  along, 
he  endeavours  to  overrun  her,  and  when 
she  breaks  short  back,  through  being 
hard  pressed,  he  doesn't  trouble  to  go 
back,  but  waits,  knowing  that  poor  "puss" 
has  no  choice  but  to  come  that  way.  I 
need  hardly  mention  that  such  loses 
him  the  course. 

These  closed  grounds,  with  their  pretty 
surroundings,  their  grand  stands,  special 


and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  one 
having  the  welfare  of  the  sport  at  heart 
that  this  desideratum  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  the  future.  He  prefers  a  long 
day  on  foot,  from  early  morn  till  dewy 
eve,  with  a  snack  and  a  flask  in  his 
pocket,  to  trie  grand  stand  and  the 
tempting  edibles  of  the  adjoining  refresh- 
ment bar. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  prizes 


"  Fullirton." 


enclosures,  refreshment  bars,  telegraph 
offices,  and  such  appointments,  are  not 
to  the  mind  of  the  real  good  old  courser. 
He  prefers  the  open,  where  hares,  driven 
from  their  "  form,"  run  so  much  more 
stoutly,  and  test  the  staying  powers  of 
the  greyhounds.  He  does  not  wish  to 
see  the  contest  robbed  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  to  the  ground.  To  him,  sound 
going  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to 
the  development  of  all-round  excellence, 


at  these  meetings,  it  may  be  added  that 
in  one  year  something  like  ,£22,500  was 
contended  for  at  enclosures  alone,  whilst 
in  round  numbers  three  thousand  differ- 
ent greyhounds  competed  at  the  several 
"  Parks  "  in  the  same  season.  Enclosed 
meetings  are  gradually  being  done  away 
with ;  in  fact,  they  are  now  almost 
defunct.  They  aimed  at  drawing  large 
crowds,  encouraged  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view    by   a  certain   section ;  but  this 
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artificial  sport  never  boomed.     It  was  an 
utter  failure. 

Coursing,  generally  speaking,  never  did 
draw  the  vast  crowds  that  football  or 
cricket  does,  but  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland  it  is  as  attractive  as  ever, 
and  has  never  in  all  its  long  history  been 
more  keenly  followed  than  at  the  present 
day.  The  glories  of  coursing  have  a  halo 
of  uncertainty.  I  have  known  a  grey- 
hound bought  for  ^15  in  a  sale-room 
to  have  been  taken  practically  straight 
to  the  coursing  field,  there  to  win  an 
important  stake ;  to  have  been  put  into 
another  contest  a  week  later,  winning 
meritoriously ;  to 
have  been  sold 
*°r  £3°°  im- 
mediately after- 
wards, and  then, 
— strange  fate 
— never  to  have 
won  a  course 
again !  ^A  pro- 
mising-looking 
youngster  fetched 
^200  at  a  Lon- 
don sale,  but  on 
being  removed  to 
Lancashire  was 
taken  ill,  prob- 
ably through 
fretting  at  leaving 
his  old  quarters, 
and  died  in  a 
week  ! 

Coursing  has 
the  characteristic 
of  being  a  pure 
sport.  It  lends 
no  aid  to  the 
swindler,  and 
where,  as  in 
horse-racing,  a  dishonest  jockey  can  con- 
trol the  result  by  "pulling,"  coursing  gives 
nobody  any  such  opportunity  of  cheating. 
All  the  dog  cares  for  is  to  have  hold  of 
his  hare,  and  even  if  his  success  should 
mean  the  loss  of  a  fortune  to  his  owner, 
no  possible  influence  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  thwart  the  result  of  superior 
strength  and  courage.  Further,  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  gambling  in  the  same 
sense  that  horse-racing  does.  The 
habitual  gambler  must  have  a  rapid  de- 
cision— a  simple  win  or  lose — and  a 
finish.  A  greyhound  has  to  win  a  number 
of  courses  before  he  finally  wins  the  stake, 
and  each  time  against  a  different  opponent 


The  late  T.  D.  Hornby, 
Photo  by  Lloyd%  Southport. 


This  is  not  attractive  to  the  purely  betting- 
man — a  fact  for  which  every  thorough 
courser  is  profoundly  thankful ! 

Lancashire  is  unquestionably  the  home 
of  coursing,  and  among  coursing  clubs 
the  Altcar  Club  holds  the  premier  position 
in  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that,  if  not  an  exclusive  body,  great 
prudence  has  been  exercised  in  admission 
of  members,  and  a  high  tone  distinguishes 
them  in  their  social  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Here,  more  than  at  any  place, 
gentlemen  course  for  honour  and  pure 
love  of  the  sport  It  is  over  the  vast 
stretch  of  meadowland  ownetf  by  the 
Earl  of  Sefton, 
some  twelve 
miles  from  Liver- 
pool, that  the 
blue  ribbon  of 
the  leash,  "The 
Waterloo  Cup," 
is  run  for.  The 
nature  of  the  land 
and  the  stout- 
ness of  the  hares, 
test  the  com- 
petitors to  the 
utmost.  Hither, 
on  the  appointed 
day  in  February, 
thousands  of 
people  wend 
their  way  by 
train,  'bus,  car- 
riage, cart,  in 
short  by  every 
conceivable  rig 
of  conveyance — 
and  by  walking, 
not  a  few.  These 
not  only  com- 
prise the  experi- 
enced and  spirited  lords  and  gentry,  but 
also,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  action 
of  the  Earl  of  Sefton  and  the  committee, 
not  a  few  thieves,  blackguards  and 
welshers.  True,  by  the  energy  of  the 
stewards  and  the  committee  and  a  large 
police  force,  the  numbers  of  the  latter 
have  of  late  years  been  materially  de- 
creased. The  well-filled  ditches  which 
there  abound  form  most  convenient 
ducking-ponds  for  the  welshing  nuisances. 
The  swindled  havea  sympatheticaudience, 
who  are  glad  of  the  diversion  thus  afforded, 
and  assist  in  making  the  culprit  wade  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water  till  he  finally 
escapes,  let  us  hope  to  sin  no  more.     A 


E*q.%  and  '« Hersche/." 
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barn  is  sometimes  requisitioned  by  the 
police  near  the  ground,  into  which  the 
suspected  and  undesirables  are  safely 
lodged,  and  when  night  falls  and  all 
temptations  are  removed,  they  are  released. 
But,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  nearly 
all  such  ruffianism  has  been  eliminated 
by  the  prohibition  of  stools,  flags,  fancy 
umbrellas  or  any  of  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  the  betting-man,  and  by  the  general 
surveillance  of  the  officials.  Now  perfect 
order  is  observed  in  the  field,  each 
competitor  receives  fair  play,  and  the 
lasting  honour  of  the  Meeting  is  preserved. 

In  the  year  1836  the  Waterloo  Cup 
was  only  an  eight-dog  stake,  and  was  won 
by  Lord  Molyneux's  "  Milanie."  It  grew 
in  the  succeeding  years  to  a  sixteen,  then 
a  thirty-two,  until  it  reached  its  present 
dimensions  as  a  sixty-four-dog  stake. 

Not  until  the  year  1868  did  the 
Hibernian  Coursers  succeed  in  winning 
the  Waterloo  Cup,  notwithstanding  their 
many  efforts.  This  feat  was  accomplished 
by  Lord  Lurgan's  famous  dog  "Master 
McGrath,"  who  again  won  it  in  1869 
and  187 1.  After  the  triple  win,  her 
late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  desired  to 


see  the  wonderful  dog.  He  was  taken 
to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  had  audience 
of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family.  He  was 
not  a  remarkably  good-looking  dog — in 
fact,  rather  the  reverse ;  nor  yet  a  big  dog, 
as  he  scaled  only  54  lbs.  He  won  thirty- 
six  courses,  and  lost  only  one,  and  the  value 
of  the  stakes  won  amounted  to  ^1750. 

The  amount  of  the  money  prizes 
attached  to  the  Waterloo  Cup  is  only 
^500  (some  stakes  are  worth  a  thousand 
guineas),  but  the  owner  of  the  greyhound 
winning  the  Cup  holds  till  the  next  season 
a  handsomely  chased  necklace,  composed 
of  links  on  which  is  engraved  the  name 
of  winner  and  owner  for  each  year.  Each 
year  adds  another  link,  and  so  it  has  been 
added  to  ever  since  the  Waterloo  became 
a  sixty-four-dog  stake.  As  can  well  be 
imagined,  it  has  now  attained  considerable 
dimensions. 

The  greatest  celebrities  of  this  world- 
renowned  contest  are  "Master  McGrath," 
"  Bab  -  at  -  the  -  Bowster,"  "  Coomassie," 
"  Greentick,"  and  "  Fullerton."  Bab  won 
sixty-two  courses,  but  lost  five,  yet  the 
value  won  was  only  ^1540,  or  ^210  less 
than  "Master  McGrath." 


MR.    PIERPONT    MORGAN. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  in  the  February  Number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  a  paragraph  appeared  which  suggested  a  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by 
Gainsborough,  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  author  of  the  article  had  no  authority  to 
make  such  a  suggestion,  and  that  its  insertion  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  was  an  oversight  for  which  the  Editor  offers  his  apologies 
to  Mr.  Morgan. 
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THE    COUNTRY    OF    GEORGE    ELIOT. 
BY  WILLIAM  SHARP. 


ONE  day  last  spring,  when  I  was 
travelling  in  Touraine,  a  literary 
gentleman  from  Rennes  (as  I 
discovered  later)  entered  the  compartment 
of  which  I  was  the  sole  occupant.  A  few 
casual  words  led  to  the  offer  on  my  part 
of  one  or  two  new  issues  of  Parisian 
literary  magazines  which  had  reached  me 
at  breakfast ;  and  that  accepted  offer  led 
in  turn  to  a  chat  about  certain  books 
and  writers  with  which  and  whom  more 
than  one  of  the  magazine  articles  were 
vehemently  concerned. 

After  a  time  my  companion  politely 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  contemporary  English  poetry,  of  which 
he  showed  a  refreshingly  complacent 
ignorance,  apart  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Shelley  and  Mr.  Swinburne  through 
the  free  if  sympathetic  renderings  of  M. 
Rabbe  and  M.  Mourey.  Of  "living"  poets 
he  thought  "  Keat "  was  the  nearest  in 
approach  to  the  excellence  of  Verlaine  : 
but  "there  was  also  beauty  .  .  .  yes, 
the  unmistakable  touch  in  M.  Wilde 
and  in  the  fine  Paterson,  whose  death 
so    young   was    a  scandal   to   the   gross 
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materialism  of  the  London  bourgeoisie? 
Whether  PateVson  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded "  Keat "  I  do  not  know :  his 
name  and  fame,  with  his  unmerited 
sufferings  and  shameful  Britannic  neglect, 
are  alike  unknown  to  me.  I  have  an  idea 
that  my  friend  had  heard  of  Chatterton, 
whose  name  by  a  mysterious  Gallic 
alchemy  had  known  a  resurrection  in 
France  as  Paterson.  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  admit,  then  and  there,  that  I 
was  a  degree  lower  even  than  the  average 
Britannic  bourgeois,  in  so  far  as  I  knew 
nothing  either  of  the  name  or  fate  of  a 
bard  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Keat. 

Naturally,  therefore,  when  my  Rennes 
friend  alluded  to  his  admiration  for  the 
"  Georges  Sand  of  England,"  and  how 
George  Eliot  had  also  something  of  the 
quality  of  Balzac,  I  feared  that  a  Parisian 
sparrow  had  but  uttered  a  name  on  the 
housetops  of  Rennes.  But  no,  my  friend 
spoke  of  Adam  Bede  and  Mid-Le-Marche^ 
of  Fe'lix  'Oltt  and  Le  Moulin  du  F/osst 
of  See/as  Marner  and  Ro?ndla,  as  if 
intimate  with  each  of  these  masterpieces. 
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He  did  really  know  something  of  the 
romances  of  the  "Grand  Magicien  Sir 
Scott,"  and  had  read  several  tales  of 
Dickens  in  their  French  translation,  and 
a  version  of  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair"  : 
and  this  (with  his  having  wept  over  a 
prose  rendering  of  "  In  Memoriam  ")  along 


Map  to  illustrate  George  Eliot's  localities  and  residences. 

[Adam  Bede  is  partly  in  N.  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Warwickshire, 

and  also  in  S.  Derbyshire.] 


with  his  more  erudite  acquaintance  with 
Keat  and  PateVson,  had  apparently  been 
his  justification  (alas  !  unsuccessful)  in  a 
recent  application  for  a  Foreign  Literature 
lectureship  at  Rennes  University. 

With  some  of  his  views  I  agreed,  from 
others  I  disagreed.  Then  I  discovered 
that  all  these  matured  results  of  meditation 
had  been  culled  from  M.  Brunetiere's 
interesting  study  of  the  famous  English 
novelist,  and  that  the  only  Rennesesque 
addition  was  in  the  appellation  of  "the 
Georges  Sand  of  England,"  a  crudity  for 
which  M.  Brunetiere  would  not  have 
thanked  his  Breton  colleague.  Finally, 
I  asked  my  companion  who  were  his 
favourite  personages  in  these  fine  romances 


of  "  Madame  Eliot,"  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment he  specified  Mrs.  Poyser,  la  Tullivere 
(Maggie),  and  .  .  .  George  Henry  Lewes ! 
Then,   to  finish  my  bewilderment,   he 
gave    me   two    Poyserisms   in   English — 
one  of  which  was  (and  is)  as  mysterious 
and  untraceable  as  the  premature  master- 
piece   and    early    death    of 
Pate>son ;   while  the   second 
I  at  last  disengaged  from  the 
maze  of  a  weird  originality 
of  pronunciation,  having  by 
a    flash    of    insight    or    ex- 
acerbated memory  discovered 
"Craig"    (the    gardener    at 
Donnithorne  Chase,  in  Adam 
Bede)   from    "  Lecraygue  " — 
and  so  arrived  at  "  he's  welly 
like   a    cock   as   thinks    the 
sun's  rose  o'  purpose  to  hear 
him  crow." 

This  witticism,  in  an 
Anglo-Franco  dialect,  was 
evidently  a  source  of  pure 
happiness  to  my  friend. 
"  Ah,  the  English  humour  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  chuckling. 

All    this    comes    back   to 
me  when  I  take  up  my  pen 
to   write  on   the    country  of 
George    Eliot.      And    much 
else  .  .  .  from  Charles  Reade's 
dictum   that   Adam  Bede  is 
"the     finest      thing      since 
'    Shakespeare,"   to    Mr.  Park- 
inson's, who  says  it  "  pulsates 
from     opening     to     finish." 
For  (the  confession  must  be 
made)     even      the    .Rennes 
enthusiast     as     to     Mid-le- 
Marche     and     Filix     'Ollt 
would   in   point  of    enthusi- 
asm be  worthier  to  write  this  article.     We 
have  all  our  limitations ;  and  with  genuine 
regret  (for  I  find  myself  in  an  embarrass- 
ing isolation  from  the  collective  opinion 
of  the  wise  and  good)  I  have  to  admit 
my  inability  to  become  enthusiastic  over 
the  actual  country  of  George  Eliot  in  so 
far  as  I  know  it  apart   from  its  literary 
glamour   and    associations.      Nor,   apart 
from   the   dairy-passages  and   a   few  de- 
lightful pages  in  the  earlier  novels,  am 
I  "  transported,"  as  one  critic  has  it,  by 
the  George  Eliot  Country  of  the  imagina- 
tion.    Of  course  this  is  not  an  absolute 
statement.      I  have  read  (and  can  now 
read)   with   keen   pleasure   much  of  the 
descriptive  parts  of  Adam  Bede  and  The 
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Mill  on  the  Floss,  as*  in  another  respect, 
I  could  at  any  time  re-read  with  pleasure 
most  of  Silas  Marner,  and  the  whole  of 
Mr,  Gilfifs  Love  Story,  There  are  pages 
in  Middlemarch  which  must  surely  appeal 
to  every  mind  and  every  heart.  But  I 
can't  honestly  say  much  more ;  and,  as 
Mark  Twain  suggests,  it's  better  if  one 
is  a  fool  to  say  so  and  be  done  with  it, 


George  Eliot  a  old  school,  Nuneaton 

than  to  leave  the  remark  to  others  to 
make.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  read 
Daniel  Deronda  again,  and,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud above  the  vistas  of  my  past,  looms 
the  memory  of  the  weary  travail  through 
Romola !  As  for  Theophrastus  Such  .  .  . 
well,  if  repeated  perusal  of  it  were  intro- 
duced as  a  punishment  in  a  revised  penal 
code,  crime  among  the  cultured  would 
certainly   decrease       Of   course,   one   is 


weak  enough  to  want  to  justify  one's 
position  :  so  let  the  reader  bear  with  the 
essayist  a  moment  till  he  explains  that 
there  are  some  minds  which  can  take 
little  pleasure  in  an  ambitious  work  of 
fiction  if,  while  satiating  the  sensibilities, 
it  permits  the  arbitrary  in  dramatic 
measure,  foregoes  harmony  in  structure, 
and  ignores  symmetry  in  destiny. 

Of     all      George 
Eliot's  books  Adam 
Bede      is      pre- 
eminently   that    for 
which       enthusiasts 
claim    psychological 
symmetry,  structural 
harmony,       and 
dramatic    congruity. 
Well,  these  I  do  not 
find.     Let  my  blind- 
ness be  pitied,  if  I 
am  blind ;  not  con- 
demned    as     wilful 
myopy.     To  take  a 
test     instance,     the 
details     of     Hetty's 
prison-episode     and 
transportation,    with 
that        culminating 
marriage    of    Adam 
and   Dinah    Morris, 
seem  to  me  fatal  to 
the   claim  of  Adam 
Bede  to  be  a  work  of 
the   highest   literary 
art ;  however  fascina- 
ting so  much  of  the 
book  is  as  a  romance, 
however      fine      so 
much    of    it    is    in 
descriptive       power 
and  charm,  however 
lofty    in     sentiment 
and  deep   and   true 
in       thought,       the 
author's      mind      is 
revealed.    One  does 
not    deny   these    in 
insistence     on     the 
fundamental    incongruity.       Each    must 
judge  along  the  line  of  one's  approach : 
whether  we  are  to  estimate  as  a  work  of 
creative  art,  in  the  only  enduring  use  of 
that  word,  or  whether  we  are  content  to 
appreciate    simply    as    an    inconsequent 
narrative  rich    with   much  of  the  poetry, 
humour,    human    feeling     and     spiritual 
trouble  of  a  sympathetic  and  rare  mind. 
To  one  mind  Silas  Marner,  or  The  Mill 
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on  the  F/osSy  is  George  Eliot's  chef 
tfaeuvre;  to  another  it  is  Adam  Bede\ 
to  yet  another  it  is  Middlemarch. 

After  all,  the  point  of  divergence  is  not 
one  to  interest  most  people.  Abstract 
points  in  the  eternal  controversy  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  art  are  like  the 
diet  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness 
— delectable,  till  introduced  to  the 
domestic  table.  "  Remove  your  locust, 
your  wild  and  sugary  honey,  and  yourself, 
to  the  wilderness,"  is  the  reception  to  be 
expected ! 


"Royal  Oak"  in  George  Eliot's  most 
popular  tale,  "Ay,  sir,  I've  said  it  often, 
and  I'll  say  it  again,  they're  a  poor  lot  i'  this 
parish— a  poor  lot,  sir;  big  and  little," — 
and  Mr.  Gedge,  it  will  be  remembered, 
hardened  in  his  opinion  with  the  change 
and  chance  of  the  unsteady  planets,  for 
when,  in  a  dim  hope  of  finding  humanity 
worthy  of  his  regard,  he  moved  from 
Shepperton  to  the  "Saracen's  Head"  in 
a  neighbouring  market  town,  he  ceased 
not  in  iterating  "  A  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and 
little  ;  and  them  as  comes  for  a  go  o'  gin 


Interior  of  Qeorge  Eliot 's  school  at  Nuneaton. 


Fortunately,  critic  and  readers,  and  all 
who  care  in  any  degree  for  the  genius,  the 
humour,  the  pathos,  and  the  charm  of 
George  Eliot,  can  get  over  into  her  country 
by  one  bridge  at  which  is  no  gate  where 
"Art"  levies  toll.  For  the  rest,  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  remarked 
of  one  of  her  antipathies,  that  I  "  ought 
to  be  hatched  over  again  and  hatched 
different."  As  for  taking  the  part  of  that 
wilfully  perverse  creature,  the  critic  with 
a  theory,  or  his  kind,  I  am  of  the  persua- 
sion of  Mr.  Gedge,  the  landlord  of  the 


are  no  better  than  them  as  comes  for  a 
pint  o'  twopenny — a  poor  lot." 

There  are  some  authors  in  connection 
with  whom  we  are  more  interested  to 
know  where  they  dreamed  and  thought 
and  wrote  than  to  learn  the  geography 
of  their  imaginative  inhabitings  and  ex- 
cursions. It  is  not  so  with  Balzac  or  Zola, 
for  example.  To  know  where  the  author 
of  the  Comkdie  Humainc  plied  his  un- 
wearying pen,  or  where  the  architect  of 
the  House  of  Rougon  Maquart  sedulously 
cemented,  day  by  day,  an  allotted  section 
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of  his  patient  edifice,  is  a  matter  of  almost 
no  sentimental  interest.  It  is  otherwise 
in  the  instances  of,  say,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  George  Eliot.  One 
might  find  it  rather  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  point  positively,  or  to  explain 
the  why  and  wherefore ;  but  probably 
most  of  my  readers  will  concur  with  me 
in  the  conclusion. 

In  the  instance  of  George  Eliot  the 
personal  interest  is  exceptionally  domi- 
nant. Possibly  this  is  because  her 
personality,  her  strenuous  life  in  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  the 
lamp  of  a  continual  excellence,  win  us 
more  to  the  homes  wherein  she  herself 
dreamed  and  thought  and  worked  than  to 


shire,  Griff  House,  on  the  Arbury  estate, 
near  the  village  of  Chilvers  Coton  and  " 
the  town  of  Nuneaton,  where  Mary  Ann 
Evans,  the  daughter  of  a  Staffordshire 
man  who  had  begun  the  working  years 
of  life  as  a  carpenter  and  risen  to  be 
the  land-agent  of  a  wealthy  Warwickshire 
county  family,  lived  till  she  was  twenty- 
one.  She  was  not,  however,  as  sometimes 
stated,  born  here  :  but  at  South  Farm, 
Arbury,  close  by — though  Mr.  Evans 
moved  to  Griff  House  while  his  little  girl 
was  still  a  baby.  Here,  in  this  quiet  and 
rural  district  of  the  somewhat  grimy  coal 
region  of  Warwickshire,  amid  scenes  and 
scenery  which  indelibly  impressed  them- 
selves upon  her  mind,  to  be  ^afterwards 


Grfff  House,  George  Eliot's  home  from  1820  to  1841. 


those  of  her  imaginary  personages.  Per- 
haps, again,  it  is  because  she  suffered — 
"  travailed  in  the  spirit "  as  an  old  writer 
has  it — throughout  her  life,  and  that  every 
domicile  has  its  memories  of  things 
endured  in  the  spirit  and  weighed  with 
sadness  in  the  mind.  Taking  it  in  its 
whole  course,  her  life  was  a  happy  one, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make 
a  general  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
happiness ;  but  her  mind  continually  played 
the  austere  puritan  to  the  very  feminine 
nature,  her  intellect  habitually  stood  by, 
throwing  shadows  across  her  naturally 
blithe  and  ardent  temperament. 

Mr.    Cross   has   given    us    a    pleasant 
sketch  of  the  cottage  home  in  Warwick- 


reproduced  with  a  vivid  and  loving  fidelity, 
Miss  Evans  grew  to  womanhood.  Life, 
however,  had  become  somewhat  circum- 
scribed and  lacking  in  mental  stimulus, 
and  it  was  with  pleasure,  she  went  with 
her  father  in  the  spring  of  1841 — shortly 
after  she  had  "  come  of  age  " — to  a  semi- 
rural  house  in  Foleshill  Road,  outside 
Coventry.  The  event  was  of  signal 
moment  in  her  life,  for  it  was  now  she 
formed  a  delightful  acquaintanceship  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray  of  Rosehill, 
and  Mrs.  Bray's  sister,  Miss  Sara  Hennell 
— an  acquaintanceship  which  was  not 
only  the  chief  charm  and  stimulus  of  her 
early  years  of  womanhood,  but  deepened 
into  a  friendship  of  the  utmost  value  and 
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happiness,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years. 
Rosehill  house  and  garden  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  outskirts  of  Coventry :  the  "  other 


and  prolonged  association,  she  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  and 
to  her  beloved  Warwickshire  lanes  and 


Back  of  the  old  house  In  Church  Street,  Nuneaton. 


house,"  as  she  calls  it,  that  from  1841  to 
1849  was  her  "earthly  paradise."  It  was 
here,  apparently,  that  Mary  Ann  became 
"  Marian " ;  and  here  that  the  eager 
intellectual  life  first  quickened  in  pro- 
duction— and  that  of  a  kind  remarkable 
for  a  young  woman  in  the  England  of 
the  'forties,  a  translation  of  Strauss's 
Leben  Jesu,  a  task  followed  by  English 
renderings  of  philosophico-religious  writ- 
ings by  Spinoza  and  Feuerbach.  It  was 
a  happy  and  fruitful  time  that  came  to  a 
vital  change  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans 


canals  and  flat,  damp  lands,  and  stayed 
with  her  friends  the  Brays  till,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  she  made  her  first  definite 
change  in  life,  and  removed  to  London. 
The  occasion  was  the  assistant-editorship 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  long  and  brilliant 
career  in  literature  whereby  the  obscure 
Warwickshire  Marian  Evans  became  the 
world-famous  "George  Eliot."  It  will 
be  easy  for  Londoners  who  read  this 
article,  and  wish  to  see  the  early  London 
home  of  this  celebrated  novelist,  to  do 


Entrance  to  Griff  Village. 


in  1849.  Though  the  Foleshill  Road 
home  was  broken  up,  and  Marian  Evans 
went  abroad  to  break  the  spell  of  sorrow 


so;  for  it  is  no  farther  away  than  Rich- 
mond. Here,  in  rooms  at  No.  8,  Park 
Street  (close  to  the  beautiful  Park  George 
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Eliot  so  often  frequented  and  so  much  and  versatile  man  of  letters  to  whom  she 
loved,  reminiscent  to  her  as  it  was  of  owed  so  much,  but  also  through  whose 
Arbury  Park,  and  of  parts  of  the  wooded  influence  her  art  was  so  often  to  know 
districts  of  Warwickshire),  were  written,  the  blight  of  the  unimaginative  as  distinct 
during  the  years  1855-8,  not  only  from  the  fanciful  mind)  moved  to  Wands- 
The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  worth,  where,  at  a  house  called  Holly 
Barton,    Mr.    GilfiPs    Love  Story,    and      Lodge,  in   Wimbledon  Park   Road,  they 

lived  from  February 
1858  till  March 
i860,  and  where 
perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all 
George  Eliot's  books 
was  written,  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss. 
The  next  change 
was  to  the  well- 
known  home  at  The 
Priory,  North  Bank, 
St.  John's  Wood, 
where  from  Novem- 
ber 1863  till  after 
the  death  of  G.  H. 
Lewes  and  till 
shortly  before  her 
marriage  early  in 
1880  with  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cross,  George  Eliot 
had  her  London 
residence ;  and  here 
she  wrote  some  of 
her  most  discussed 
books — Felix  Holt, 
.  Middlemarchy  and 
that  brave  and  fine 
effort  in  dramatic 
poetry  of  one  who 
was  neither  a 
dramatist  nor  a  poet, 
The  Spanish  Gypsy. 
Far  and  away  the 
best  portrait  of  the 
famous  novelist  in 
her  prime  is  that 
made  in  1865  by 
Sir  Frederick  Burton, 
now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery;  and 
friends     who    knew 

Interior  of  the  dairy,  South  Farm,  Arbury  (George  Eliot's  birthplace).  her        well        during 

her    last     years     at 

Tanefs     Repentance — collectively     repub-  The    Priory   have   assured   me   that    the 

lished  as  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  but  also  likeness  was  as  admirable  then  as  when 

the   most  enduring   in   popularity  of  all  it  was  made.     From    1876  till   the  year 

the  great  writer's  books,  Adam  Bede.  of  her  death  "  George  Eliot  "  had  also  a 

In    1859   George   Henry    Lewes    and  delightful  summer  home  near  Godalming, 

George  Eliot  (for  Marian  Evans  was  now  in   Surrey — The    Heights,    Witley  ;    and 

not  only  "George  Eliot,"   but  also  had  here   she   passed   some   of  her  happiest 

wedded  her  life  to  that  of  the  brilliant  days   in  late  life,  though  even  here  not 
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without  a  longing  for  the  less  interesting 
or  beautiful,  but  more  intimate  scenery 
of  "her  own  country,"  Warwickshire, 
North  Stafford,  and  the  southlands  of 
Derby.  It  was  neither  in  her  own  land, 
nor  at  The  Heights,  nor  The  Priory 
that,  on  December  22nd,  1880,  the  great 
writer  died,  but  at  No.  4,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  a  few  doors  from  where  Rossetti 
still  dreamed  and  wrote  and  painted,  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  where  Carlyle 
still  worked  and  brooded. 

The  country  of  George  Eliot  should, 
in  a  sense,  be  called  the  Four  Counties. 
Of  these,  Warwickshire  and  North  Stafford- 
shire bulk  the  largest,  in  the  map  of  our 


(Ellaston),  her  ever  effectionately  regarded 
"Snowfield"(Wirksworth),  "Milby"  (Nun- 
eaton), and  "St.  Oggs"  (Gainsborough) — 
for  the  most  part  now  dull  and  uninter- 
esting tracts  and  localities  of  the  shires 
of  Stafford  and  Warwick  and  Lincoln 
transferred  henceforth  by  her  genius  to 
the  more  vivid  and  fascinating  "  Midlands 
map  "  of  the  Atlas  of  the  Countries  of  the 
Imagination.  It  is  rarely  we  come  upon 
any  revelation  of  "  Mrs.  Lewes  "  or  "  Mrs. 
Cross "  in  the  domestic  capacity  of  lady 
of  the  household — as  when  she  writes  to 
her  friend  Mrs.  Congreve,  shortly  after 
settlement  at  The  Priory  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  that  she  is  occupied  with  no  ima- 
ginative work,  but  is  renewing  "  a  mind 


The  "three  spires,"  Coventry. 


Imaginative  Geography.  Derbyshire  leans 
against  them  from  the  north ;  to  the  east 
are  the  winds  and  floods  of  Lincolnshire. 
Conveniently  this  country  may  be  said 
to  extend  from  Gainsborough — that  old 
town  on  the  Trent  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  as  St. 
Oggs— to  Coventry  and  Nuneaton.  In 
all  her  years  spent  in  or  near  London 
(with  her  brief  residings  abroad),  George 
Eliot  was  never  in  mind  and  spirit  long 
away  from  this  country  of  her  early  life, 
love,  and  imaginative  and  sympathetic 
intimacy.  She  lived  a  dual  mental  life  : 
intellectually  with  the  remote  and  austere 
minds  of  the  past ;  reminiscently  and  re- 
creatively  with  the  people,  episodes,  and 
scenery  of  her  beloved  "  Shepperton  " 
(Chilvers      Coton)      and      "  Hayslope  " 


made  up  of  old  carpets  fitted  in  new 
places,  and  new  carpets  suffering  from 
accidents ;  chairs,  tables,  and  pieces, 
muslin  curtains,  and  down-draughts  in 
cold  places  " — and  this  though,  "  before 
we  began  to  move,  I  was  swimming 
in  Comte  and  Euripides  and  Latin 
Christianity." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  drift  of 
opinion  in  the  midcUe  epoch  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  probably  the  all 
but  general  opinion  to-day  that  the  George 
Eliot  of  literature  is  the  George  Eliot 
who  is  "  swimming  "  in  memories  of  the 
people  and  episodes  and  places  known 
so  intimately  in  her  early  life  and  ever  re- 
called so  vividly,  and  not  the  George  Eliot 
who  "  swam  "  with  "  Comte  and  Euripides 
and  Latin  Christianity,"  and  the  abstract 
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thinkers  and  philosophies  for  which 
the  phrase  may  stand  as  a  collective 
analogue. 

Frankly,  of  what  worth  are  all  the 
stately  but  unvivified  pages  of  Romola, 
or  the  long  and  wearying  digressions  in 
Daniel  Deronda,  or  the  meandering  and 
inconclusive  speculations  of  Theophrastus 
Such,  in  comparison  with  the  rich  human 
interest  and  loving  and  exquisite  familiarity 
of  books  of  a  lived  actuality  such  as  Adam 
Bede  and  Silas  Marner  and  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss}  Do  we  not  recall  the 
dairies  of  Donnithorne  Hall  Farm  (and 
their  presiding  genius,  Mrs.  Poyser— in 
the  roll-call  of  George  Eliot's  person- 
ages as  outstanding  a  figure  as  Mr. 
Micawber  or  Sam  Weller  in  the  roll-call 
of  Dickens's  personages,  as  Baillte  Nicol 
Jarvie  in  that  of  Scott's,  or  Becky  Sharp 
in  that  of  Thackeray's,  or  Handy  Andy 
in  that  of  Lover's)  with  far  keener 
pleasure,  alike  in  imaginative  realisation 
and  in  the  sense  of  perfected  and  satis- 
fying art,  than  even  the  keenest  pages 
of  what  in  its  day  was  considered  the 
masterly  philosophic  thought  of  Middle- 
march,  the  subtle  sociological  question- 
ings in  Felix  Holt,  or  the  dignified  in- 
tellectual display  of  erudition  in  Daniel 


Deronda  and  Romola  ?  Nor  do  I  think 
is  it  exact  that  this  change  in  standpoint 
is  due  solely  to  that  contemporary 
intellectual  deterioration  in  ideals  and 
mental  powers  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
In  some  measure  at  least,  I  take  it,  it  is 
due  to  an  ever  developing  sense  of  the 
true  scope  and  true  beauty  and  true 
limitations  of  literature,  not  as  a  pastime 
adaptable  to  every  range  of  feebleness 
and  capacity,  but  as  an  art,  an  art  re- 
quiring as  scrupulous  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  jealous  reader  as  on  that  of 
the  ambitious  writer.  Let  us  remember 
our  friend,  Mr.  Gedge,  the  landlord,  and 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  dismissing  our 
contemporaries  as  "a  poor  lot,  sir,  big 
and  little — a  poor  lot ! " 

If  one  were  to  take  a  census  as  to 
the  literary  capital  of  "George  Eliot's 
Country,"  it  would  probably  result  in  the 
election  either  of  Chilvers  Coton,  near 
Nuneaton  (the  "  Shepperton "  of  the 
early  stories,  and  the  novelist's  home 
till  she  was  of  age),  or,  and  the  more 
likely,  of  Ellaston,  the  "  Hayslope " 
of  Adam  Bede.  Many  years  ago  the 
present  writer  edited  a  popular  periodical 
for  young  readers .;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in   the   literary  page,   the   question   was 


The  Vicarage  Study.  Nuneaton, 

This  room  is  probably  the  old  drawing-room  of  the  vicarage  which  figures  in  two  of  the  stories  comprised  in 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  It  was  here  that  Amos  Barton's  affairs  were  discussed,  while  in  later  time  the  same 
room  witnessed  little  Mrs.  Crewe's  attempts  to  entertain  the  Bishop. 
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editorially  proclaimed :  "  Who  are  the 
two  most  famous  persons  in  George 
Eliot's  novels,  and  what  are  the  two  best 


One  great  charm  of  George  Eliot's 
Country  is  that  it  is  real  country,  loved 
and  understood  for  itself  as  well  as  being 


Qriff  Ho/lows,  supposed  to  be  the  "  Red  Deeps  "  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 


known  localities  ? "  The  answers  were 
(for  competitions  of  the  kind)  exceptionally 
personal,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
declared,  on  the  first  count,  for  Mrs. 
Poyser  and  Maggie  Tulliver  (the  latter 
run  close  by  poor  Hetty,  by  Dinah 
Morris,  and  by  Adam  Bede);  and,  on 
the  second,  for  Donnithorne  Hall  Farm 
(Hayslope),  and  "Red  Deeps,"  where 
Maggie  Tulliver  used  to  meet  her  lover 
Philip  Wakem  (though  this  choice  was 
perhaps  due  in  considerable  part  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  same  periodical 
on  the  Griff  Hollow  of  fact  and 
fiction,  a  propos  of  Maggie's  pathetic 
story). 

And  probably  this  verdict  would  be 
returned  from  any  like  consensus  to-day. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  heroine  in 
George  Eliot's  novels  and  tales  usurping 
the  place  of  Maggie  Tulliver:  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  Mrs.  Poyser  being 
dethroned  from  her  pre-eminence. 


the  background  of  the  humours  and 
sorrows  and  joys  of  human  life,  loved  for 
its  own  intimate  charm  as  well  as  for  its 
real  and  imaginary  dramatic  associations. 
There  is  nothing  of  more  winsome  charm 
in  George  Eliot's  writings  than  her  de- 
scription of  this  very  real  and  intimate 
country  of  her  love  and  knowledge. 
True,  these  are  remembered  more  as 
one  remembers  last  spring  in  Devon,  or 
summer  in  Surrey,  or  autumn  in  Wales  or 
the  Highlands  :  as  the  sum  of  many  lovely 
and  delightful  things,  days,  and  hours. 
There  are  few  descriptive  passages  for 
memory  to  isolate  and  recall,  for  George 
Eliot  had  little  preoccupation  with  words 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  beauty — an 
artistic  lack  more  obvious,  naturally,  in 
her  verse  than  in  her  prose.*  But 
(perhaps  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  especi- 
ally) it  would  be  easy  to  find  many 
winsome  collocations,  delightful  in  them- 
selves apart  from  the  interest  or  charm  of 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  seen  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  recently  published  admirable 
monograph  on  George  Eliot,  and  cannot  refrain  from  a  corroborative  quotation  on  this  point  of 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  value  of  words.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  too  finely  trained  a  taste  to 
accept  the  high  claim  so  often  made  for  George  Eliot  as  a  poet.  She  lacked,  he  says,  "that 
exquisite  sense  for  the  value  of  words  which  may  transmute  even  common  thought  into  poetry. 
Even  her  prose,  indeed,  though  often  admirable,  sometimes  becomes  heavy,  and  gives  the  impres- 
sion that,  instead  of  finding  the  right  word,  she  is  accumulating  more  or  less  complicated  approxima- 
tions." [In  case  of  any  confusion  of  issues,  it  may  be  added  that  no  critic  has  ever  more  finely 
and  sanely  done  justice  to  and  interpreted  all  that  made  the  genius,  •*  all  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  energy  that  went  to  make  up  the  wonderful  spirit  whom  we  know  as  George  Eliot."] 
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context.    Turn  to  The  Mi//}  and  chance 
perhaps  upon — 

The  rush  of  the  water,  and  the  booming 
of  the  mill,  bring  a  dreamy  deafness,  which 
seems  to  heighten  the  peacefulness  of  the 
scene.  They  are  like  a  great  curtain  of 
sound,  shutting  one  out  from  the  world 
beyond. 

Or  upon — 

Maggie  could  sit  in  a  grassy  hollow 
under  the  shadow  of  a  branching  ash, 
stooping  aslant  from  the  steep  above  her, 
and  listen  to  the  hum  of  insects,  like  tiniest 


Chiluers  Coton  Church  and  Vicarage. 

bells  on  the  garment  of  Silence,  or  see  the 
sunlight  piercing  the  distant  boughs,  as  if  to 
chase  and  drive  home  the  truant  heavenly 
blue  of  the  wild  hyacinths. 

But  in  all  the  George  Eliot  Country  of 
fact  there  is  no  locality  so  fascinating 
as  that  immortalised  (in  Adam  Bede) 
as  Hayslope  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  seeker  will  easily  find  it,  under  its 
actual  name  of  Ellaston,  whether  in  a 
map  or  if  he  be  afoot  or  acycle  in  the 
Midlands  on  a  George  Eliot  pilgrimage, 
by  looking  for  the  curving  stream  of  the 
Dove  where  it  divides  Loamshire  and 
Stonyshire  (as  the  novelist  calls  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire),  near  Norbury 
railway  station.  Our  one  quotation  from 
Adam  Bede  (whence  one  could  delve  so 
many  beautiful  passages  and  pages)  must 
be  of  this  Hayslope  vicinage. 

....  From  his  station  near  the  Green 
he  had  before  him  in  one  view  nearly  all 
the  other  typical  features  of  this  pleasant 


land.     High   up  against  the  horizon  were 
the  huge   conical   hills,  like  giant  mounds 
intended  to  fortify  this  region  of  corn  and 
grass  against  the  keen   and  hungry  winds 
of   the  north  ;    not    distant  enough   to  be 
clothed  in  purple  mystery,  but  with  sombre 
greenish  sides  visibly  specked   with   sheep, 
whose  motion  was  only  revealed  by  memory, 
not   detected   by   sight  ;    wooed  from   day 
to  day  by  the  changing  hours,  but  respond- 
ing by  no  change  in    themselves — left  for 
ever    grim    and   sullen    after   the   flush  of 
morning, .  the  winged   gleams   of  the  April 
noonday,  the  parting  crimson  glory  of  the 
ripening  summer  sun.     And  directly  below 
him  the  eye   rested  on   a  more  advanced 
line  of  hanging  woods, 
divided      by      bright 
patches  of  pasture  or 
furrowed    crops,    and 
not  yet  deepened  into 
the      uniform      leafy 
curtains  of  high  sum- 
mer, but  still  showing 
the  warm  tints  of  the 
young    oak    and    the 
tender    green  of   the 
ash  or   lime.       Then 
came  the  valley,  where 
the     woods    grew 
thicker,  as  if  they  had 
rolled       down       and 
hurried  together  from 
the     patches     left 
smooth  on  the  slope, 
that  they   might  take 
the  better  care  of  the 
tall     mansion    which 
lifted  its  parapets  and 
sent     its    faint    blue 
summer  smoke  among  them. 

Here  we  have  not  only  typical  English 
scenery  of  the  North  Midlands — with 
heights  and  uplands,  wood  and  valley, 
the  oak-  or  beech-surrounded  manor- 
house  .  .  .  and  beyond  it  the  hamlet  of 
Hayslope  and  the  grey  square  tower  of 
the  old  church — but  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  of  George  Eliot.  If, 
to-day,  much  of  the  pastoral  quiet  of 
Hayslope,  much  of  the  green  loveliness 
of  the  regions  now  so  intimately  associated 
with  Adam  Bede  and  poor  Hetty  and 
Mrs.  Poyser,  with  Amos  Barton  and 
Silas  Marner,  with  Mr.  Gilfil  and  Maggie 
Tulliver,  exist  only  in  the  pages  of  a 
great  writer,  and  seem  dull  and  common- 
place, fretted  by  the  smoke  of  mines  and 
the  passage  of  coal-trains  and  the  en- 
croachment of  the  plague  of  bricks  and 
stucco,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  George 
Eliot  We  have  the  land  as  it  is:  she 
limned  for  us  the  country  as  it  was. 
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THOUGH  I  have  given  up  lecturing, 
and  my  spell  of  it  was  brief,  I 
shall  never  regret  having  come 
face  to  face  with  the  public  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  I  have  learnt  far  more 
from  my  lectures  than  I  taught  by 
them.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  man  gets  to  know  a  subject  by 
writing  a  book  on  it  for  the  guidance 
of  others,  but  in  the  Ulyssean  sense  of 
learning  "  the  manners  of  men  and 
cities."  To  connect  the  name  of  Ulysses 
with  inadventurous  journeys  on  British 
railways  may  excite  a  smile,  and  yet  it  is 
much  rarer  to  find  a  Londoner  who  knows 
the  provinces  of  his  own  country  than  one 
who  has  made  "  the  grand  tour,"  and 
this  despite  that  an  American  would 
consider  our  maximum  distance  as  only 
round  the  corner.  It  is  the  Londoner 
who  is  really  the  "  provincial "  person. 
He  is  in  haughty  ignorance  of  the  mani- 
fold movement  of  life  in  the  other  great 
centres  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  municipal 
experiments,  of  public,  institutions  and 
civic  organisations  that  put  London  to 
shame.  Provincial  affairs  only  interest 
him  in  the  shape  of  contested  political 
elections.  He  scarcely  realises  that  the 
area  of  influence  of  the  great  London 
dailies  is  restricted,  were  it  only  by  time 
and  space,  and  that  the  North  cannot 
look  to  the  South  for  news  that  would  be 
nearly  a  day  in  arriving.  To  an  author 
in  especial,  accustomed  to  receive  with 
indifference  the  praise  or  blame  of  pro- 
vincial newspapers,  it  is  a  useful  lesson 
to  move  in  great  towns  where  every  other 
man  is  reading  one  of  these  despised 
sheets,  and  the  great  trumpets  of  London 
Town  sound  as  "  the  horns  of  Elfland 
faintly  blowing."  It  is  interesting,  too, 
to  note  the  gradual  awakening  of   the 
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artistic  consciousness,  and  to  find  that 
Glasgow  is  not  the  only  town  aware  of 
the  importance  of  pictures  in  life.  The 
provincial  galleries  may  be  still  far  from 
representative  of  the  Kingdom  of  Art, 
but  they  are  improving  yearly,  while  the 
temporary  exhibitions  circulate  master- 
pieces of  contemporary  or  earlier  art 
through  the  country.  Circulating  curators, 
too,  instruct  the  provinces  from  the  lecture- 
platform. 

The  music  of  some  of  the  great  cities 
is  as  good  as  England  can  supply,  and 
often  a  committee  of  local  connoisseurs 
directs  the  programmes  of  the  conductors, 
ordering  a  performance  of  a  symphony 
that  is  talked  of  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  library  committee  orders  new  books 
for  the  libraries ;  and  although  the  pro- 
vinces cannot  be  said  to  initiate  any 
dramatic  movements,  for  even  the  new 
plays  that  first  see  the  light  in  the  country 
are  merely  produced  for  trial,  as  a  sort 
of  dress-rehearsal  for  London,  still  there 
is  no  play  or  no  actor  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  larger  towns.  In  literature, 
of  course,  there  are  many  local  move- 
ments which  ultimately  impose  themselves 
upon  London,  "  peripherally,  not  centrally, 
initiated,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say ; 
while  as  regards  criticism  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  criticism  of  the  provinces,  if  I 
may  parodoxically  apply  Matthew  Arnold's 
phrase,  is  not  more  "  of  the  centre  "  than 
that  of  Fleet  Street.  For,  as  has  been 
said  of  heaven,  the  centre  is  a  condition 
of  the  spirit,  not  a  point  of  space,  and  it 
is  not  amid  the  clubs  and  cabals  of 
Cockneydom  that  the  true  values  and 
bearings  of  contemporary  work  are  best 
seen.  Even  a  hundred  miles'  distance 
from  London  makes  for  a  better  per- 
spective.    Some  of  the   most  intelligent 
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Englishmen  I  have  met  are  the  presidents 
of  the  literary  societies  before  which  one 
lectures,  and  as  these  presidents  generally 
extend  their  hospitality  to  the  lecturer, 
he  has  a  good  time  both  physically  and 
intellectually. 

Medical  men  seem  to  play  a  great  part 
on  the  councils  of  these  societies,  keeping 
up  the  pleasant  tradition  of  the  doctor 
with  a  turn  for  letters.  To  stay  with  a 
doctor  is  to  be  further  armed  against 
mishaps,  for  the  least  agreeable  piece  of 
knowledge  that  the  literary  man  picks  up 
on  his  lecture-travels  is  that  he  has  a 
body.  Of  course  he  has  always  been 
dimly,  aware  of  this  possession,  but  his 
body  has  been  only  a  background  to  the 
brilliant  manifestations  of  his  spirit.  Now 
it  comes  suddenly  into  the  foreground, 
for  it  is  the  instrument  with  which  he 
is  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  so  he 
develops  that  morbid  self-consciousness  of 
the  singer  or  the  actor  ;  for  his  body 
must  be  at  its  maximum  of  fitness  at  a 
particular  hour  of  the  evening,  and  the 
fear  of  cold,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand-and-one 
other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  weighs  upon 
him  all  day  like  the  thought  of  an  after- 
dinner  speech  upon  an  unfortunate  diner. 
What  makes  the  matter  worse  is-that  the 
lecture-season  is  in  the  winter  months, 
and  travelling  from  town  to  town  on 
"  one-night  stands  n — as  the  theatrical  folk 
say — is  not  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
colds.  Still,  even  from  this  unpleasant- 
ness I  have  gleaned  a  lesson,  the  lesson 
that  colds  are  absolutely  avoidable ;  for 
whereas  sitting  cosily  at  home  I  have 
scarcely  ever  passed  a  fortnight  without 
a  cold,  I  have  never  sneezed  once  during 
my  weeks  of  winter  travelling.  Simple 
precautions  are  everything.  In  future, 
therefore,  let  the  person  with  a  cold  be 
shut  out  from  our  sympathies,  for  he  is 
an  accessory  before  the  fact,  a  sinner 
against  sanitation  who,  as  Butler  taught 
in  Erewhon,  should  be  put  in  prison,  the 
hospitals  being  reserved  for  the  poor 
criminals. 

Less  avoidable  than  colds  are  railway 
accidents,  or  failures  of  connection  when 
one  has  to  change,  but  these  risks  may 
be  reduced  by  never  taking  the  last 
possible  train.  Yet  often,  when  the  train 
sits  down  stolidly  outside  a  station,  one 
has  apprehensive  pictures  of  a  raging 
audience  and  an  empty  platform.  Once 
I  arrived    in   a    town   without  knowing 


where  I  was  to  lecture,  or  the  address  of 
any  one  concerned.  I  thought  I  had 
best  wait  till  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
hour  of  commencing,  and  then  inquire 
at  the  central  police-station  in  which  hall 
was  there  a  riot?  Fortunately  I  found 
the  hall  advertised  in  the  local  paper. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  anecdote  that 
one  does  not  always  receive  hospitality. 
The  hospitality  itself,  though  always  equal 
in  warmth,  varies  in  externals.  You  may 
find  yourself  the  confidential  companion 
of  a  lonely  bachelor,  or  going  down  to 
dinner  to  meet  a  distinguished  company, 
with  your  host's  beautiful  wife  hanging 
upon  your  arm ;  you  may  have  a  bed- 
room in  a  little  house,  or  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  a  gorgeous  mansion,  with 
butler  and  footmen  hovering  solicitously 
around  you — all  with  the  same  delightful 
unexpectedness.  Very  often  your  host 
is  a  great  manufacturer,  and  then,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  make  the  round  of  his 
factory,  and  feel  amid  the  roar  of  the 
marvellous  machinery  of  the  modern 
world  the  throb  and  pulse  of  the  real 
life-blood  of  England.  We  make  too 
little  of  the  romance  of  business,  we 
writing  men ;  though  occasionally  a 
Kipling  will  perceive  the  wonder  of  the 
gigantic  engines  and  of  the  great  currents 
of  international  commerce. 

Halls  vary  as  much  as  hosts.  Some  of 
the  nicest-looking  have  bad  acoustic  tricks. 
I  have  spoken  in  great  Theatres  Royal 
more  comfortably  than  in  cosy  salons. 
A  pleasing  interruption  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  lecture-tour  is  afforded 
when  one  lights  upon  a  public  school,  for 
by  a  happy  innovation  the  upper  forms 
in  our  schools  are  now  treated  to  lectures 
— not  the  mere  magic-lantern  entertain- 
ments of  our  childhood,  but  lectures  by 
men  who  have  lived  and  thought  and 
worked,  and  who  bring  into  the  narrow 
and  pedantic  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room a  vivid  suggestion  of  life  and  reality 
and  the  great  forces  amid  which  the  lads 
will  have  to  work  out  their  destinies  when 
playtime  is  over.  And  for  the  lecturer 
this  contact  with  the  young  is  equally 
stimulating,  and  it  is  worth  far  more  than 
one's  fee  to  receive  three  ringing  cheers 
at  the  end,  even  though  one  suspects  the 
enthusiasm  of  schoolboys  as  being,  how- 
ever genuine,  partially  at  least  inspired  by 
the  desire  of  making  a  noise.  No  crueller 
ordeal,  by  the  way,  awaits  the  lecturer 
than  this  trial  by  schoolboys ;  for  if  they 
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are  bored  they  will  not  dream  of  offering 
him  the  amenities  and  hypocrisies  of 
adult  audiences,  but  will  scrape  and  cough 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  tutorial  Endur- 
ance. On  their  side  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  not  permitted,  like  adult 
audiences,  to  signify  their  judgment  by 
melting  away. 

One  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  lecturer 
is  how  to  treat  reporters,  for,  of  course, 
he  does  not  wish  to  have  too  much  of 
his  lecture — which  is  like  the  text  of  a 
touring  play — given  to  the  world.  He 
soon  learns,  however,  to  accept  stoically 
even  verbatim  reports,  for  the  public  has 
an  appallingly  short  memory,  and  would 
relish  the  same  lecture  just  as  much  a 
year  after,  even  as  it  relishes  the  same 
Christmas  leader  year  after  year  in  its 
favourite  organ.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  individuals  who,  the  first 
time  they  hear  a  lecture,  "knew  it  all 
before."  You  may  have  extracted  un- 
known facts  from  mouldering  manuscripts 
and  explored  unvisited  cities,  but  the 
slightest  inkling  of  acquaintance  with  your 
subject-matter  persuades  these  gentry 
that  they  are  listening  to  the  echo  of 
their  own  brains.  The  average  newspaper 
reporter  is  unable  to  give  an  idea  of  a 
lecture.  If  you,  my  dear,  intelligent 
reader,  were  told  off  to  give  twenty  lines 
to  a  lecture,  you  would  listen  quietly  and 
then  go  home  and  condense  the  leading 
ideas,  extracting  the  essence  into  twenty 
lines.  But  the  professional  reporter  writes 
down  the  first  ten  lines  verbatim,  then 
falls  asleep,  and  wakes  up  in  time  to 
report  the  last  ten  lines  with  equal 
fulness. 

Once  I  lectured  on  "The  Drama," 
and  all  my  most  daring  points,  for  which 
I  expected  to  be  crushed,  were  ignored, 
while  the  careless  dramatic  critics,  basing 
themselves  on  these  reports,  which  they 
skimmed  with  half  an  eye,  scornfully 
refuted  the  "  conventional  propositions  " 
I  had  not  maintained.  There  is  in  the 
conventional  mind  a  certain  expectation 
of  what  a  man  of  letters  will  say  about 
the  "  Drama,"  and  though  I  said  nothing 
of  the  sort,  I  was  gravely  taken  to  task  for 
imagining  that  literature  and  the  drama 
were  one  and  the  same   thing.    When 


I  lectured  in  New  York  I  encountered 
exactly  the  same  phenomenon,  and  as 
Americans  expect  to  hear  an  Englishman 
superciliously  run  down  things  American, 
this  is  what  some  papers  said  I  had  done 
in  addition,  though  in  reality  I  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  defects  of  the  English 
stage.  Strange  that  journalists,  who  of 
all  men  should  know  best  the  inaccuracy 
of  newspapers,  should  still  put  their  trust 
in  reporters.  It  is  as  bad  as  making  a 
man  responsible  for  what  he  says  in 
"  interviews."  And  talking  of  the  inter- 
viewer reminds  me  that  I  once  defined 
him  as  a  man  who  asks  you  what  you 
take  to  drink— and  doesn't  give  it  to  you. 
What  a  lecturer  takes  to  drink  is  probably 
a  question  which  no  interviewer  would 
leave  unasked,  and  so  I  here  confess  that 
I  was  not  content  with  the  cold  water  that 
gleams  icily  in  the  austere  bottle  on  the 
lecturer's  desk,  but  I  gained  those  outbursts 
of  applause  which  are  inevitably  excited 
by  the  lecturer's  drinking — on  sherry  and 
egg.  It  shot  a  thrill  through  me,  though, 
sometimes,  to  remember  suddenly,  with  a 
glass  at  my  lips,  that  I  was  in  a  temper- 
ance hall.  Once — in  revenge — when  I 
was  not  in  a  temperance  hall,  the  platform 
attendant  refused  to  put  my  glass  upon 
the  table  because  he  was  a  temperance 
man.  This  was  in  Ireland,  for  in  America 
I  abandoned  alcohol  altogether. 

If  there  is  in  these  jottings  a  note  of 
cheerfulness,  put  it  down,  not  to  the 
sherry  and  egg,  but  to  the  fact  that  my 
lectures  have  never  been  eked  out  by 
"limelight  illustrations."  More  difficult 
though  the  task  be  to  hold  an  audience 
without  pictures,  he  is  doubly  blessed 
who  can  dispense  with  them.  To 
have  so  cumbrous  an  addition  to  one's 
luggage  as  the  magic-lantern  slides  must 
be  martyrdom.  The  danger  of  losing 
them  or  forgetting  them  cannot  be  small. 
More  frequent  is  the  mixing  of  them  up. 
There  are  delicious  stories  told  of  lecturers 
who  (or  whose  assistants)  have  brought 
the  wrong  set  of  slides,  and  who  yet  have 
given  the  right  lecture.  After  all,  maps 
of  unexplored  countries  might  very  well 
pass  as  biological  curiosities,  magnified 
under  the  microscope,  or — at  a  pinch — 
for  charts  of  the  starry  firmament. 
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Darkness !    Say ! 
\*Zr  Shall  the  morning 

•t^^'i  come 


To  the  frost-bound 
fields  and  the 
*  snow-bright  hill, 

jx^  To  the  songless  dells  in  the 

woodlands  dumb, 
•^     ^   ^~  And  the  buds  that  pine  in  the  breezes 

chill  ? 
To  the  ships  that  toil  on  the  wintry  sea? 

t«u~    a r~-  «.u~.~     .„:ii    :*    ~~ r *> 
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A  HUNTING  TRIP  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  VANCOUVER. 


BY  SIR  HENRY  SETON-KARR,   C.M.G.,   M.P. 


HAVING  finished  my  business  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  I  determined 
on  a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Van- 
couver. It  was  the  month  of  September, 
when  deer  were  at  their  best,  when  salmon 
and  sea-trout  were  running  up  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  west,  and  when  a  hunting 
and  fishing  trip  was  obviously  opportune. 
Leaving  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  its  regular  streets,  its  gigantic  hotels, 
its  perfect  cable-car  system,  and  its  temperate 
climate  behind  me,  I  went  north  one  evening 
in  a  railway  sleeping-car,  and  some  forty 
hours  later  found  myself  under  the  British 
flag  in  the  town  of  Victoria,  B.C.  I  had 
traversed  en  route  some  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  of  Northern  California,  smiling  with 
their  harvests  of  pears  and  peaches,  hops 
and  wheat ;  crawled  round  Mount  Shasta ; 
crept  backwards  and  forwards  along  wooden 
trestle  viaducts  that  would  have  horrified  a 
British  Board  of  Trade  inspector,  over  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains  ;  traversed  the  State  of 
Washington  ;  crossed  the  majestic  Columbia 
River  ;  and  steamed  from  Seattle  over  the 
international  boundary  along  Puget  Sound  to 
Victoria,  on  the  south  end  of  the  Island  of 
Vancouver. 

The  town  of  Vancouver,  not  to  be  confused 
with  its  namesake  island,  lies  opposite,  on 
the  mainland,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
four-thousand-mile  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  longest  railway  in  the  British  Empire. 

My  object  in  visiting  Victoria  was  to 
explore  the  San  Juan  river  and  valley,  lying 
some  forty  miles  away  up  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  hitherto  seldom,  if 
ever,  visited  by  sportsmen.  A  scheme  of 
State-aided  settlement  in  this  valley  was 
then  contemplated,  and  I  wished  to  examine 
its  nature  and  resources  for  myself.  The 
sport  enjoyed  was  a  natural  incident  of  my 
trip. 

Vancouver  is  a  densely  wooded  island, 
about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  magnificent  spruce  and 
cedar  trees,  second  only  in  height  and  girth 
to  the  timber  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
If  report  is  true,  this  same  State  of  Washing- 
ton should  have  been  British  territory,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  British  representative 
on  the  international  boundary  commission 
of  that  day  allowed  it  to  go  to  Uncle  Sam 
by  default,  after  he  had  discovered  that  the 
"  blasted  "  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River  did 


not  rise  to  the  fly.  This  latter  fact  is,  at  all 
events,  undoubtedly  true.  Columbia's  salmon 
are  caught  by  net  and  trap,  but  not  by  the 
guileful  fly. 

To  return  to  Vancouver  and  its  woods, 
the  valley  of  San  Juan  is  unapproachable  by 
road.  To  get  there  meant  a  voyage  up 
Puget  Sound,  past  Cape  Flattery,  out  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  few  miles,  and  then 
into  a  land-locked  bay.  No  regular  steamers 
ran.  I  got  over  this  first  difficulty  by 
chartering  a  small  and  evil- smelling  steam- 
tug  for  a  week  ;  and  the  second  night  after 
my  arrival  in  Victoria  I  set  sail  for  the  San 
Juan  valley  with  a  supply  of  stores,  a  rifle, 
and  a  trout-rod,  bent  both  on  acquiring 
information  and  seeking  sport.  That  voyage 
I  shall  not  easily  forget,  though  it  only 
lasted  for  a  night.  The  skipper  was  drunk. 
Fortunately  the  engineer  knew  his  business. 
The  deck-house  or  cabin  which  I  occupied 
was  a  lofty  and  top-heavy  construction  ;  and 
once  past  Cape  Flattery  and  in  the  Pacific 
swell,  where  half  a  gale  was  blowing,  the  roll 
was  tremendous.  We  occasionally  lay  on  our 
beam-ends.  The  engineer  subsequently  con- 
fided to  me  his  whilom  fear  that  we  were  going 
to  capsize.  However,  about  6  a.m.  we  swung 
round  a  headland  into  San  Juan  Bay,  much 
to  my  relief,  and  anchored  close  to  a  small 
Indian  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Dense  forest  and  scrub  clothed  the  valley 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  A  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  one 
side  of  the  bay  two  enterprising  Victorians 
had  established  a  small  factory  for  extracting 
the  oil  from  the  dog-fish  caught  on  lines  in 
the  bay.  One  of  these  men  had  accompanied 
us  on  the  steam-tug,  and  at  intervals  had 
filled  me  full  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  San  Juan  valley  and  its  resources,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  timber,  fish  and  seal  in 
plenty,  with  ultimate  agricultural  facilities  of 
the  best  kind  if  and  when  the  valley  was 
cleared. 

To  come  now  to  our  sport.  Having  spent 
a  day  in  examining  the  factory  and  obtaining 
the  information  I  required,  I  started  the 
following  morning  up  the  river  in  a  canoe 
paddled  by  two  Indians  engaged  for  the 
occasion,  with  tent  and  stores.  The  engineer, 
of  a  sporting  turn,  with  his  dog  and  gun, 
also  accompanied  me,  and  together  we 
formed  a  very  fair  boat-load.  Resisting  for 
the   present  the  temptation   of  trying   for 
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the  salmon  1  had  seen  leaping  in  the  bay,  I 
determined  to  explore  the  river  as  high  as 
possible.  The  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents,  but  this  in  no  way  interfered  with 
sport.  The  engineer  and  myself  had  water- 
proof coats,  and  at  the  last  moment  1  had 
borrowed  a  pair  of  long  "  gum  "  boots  from 
the  waiter  at  the  hotel,  which  came  in  most 
usefully.  Our  heads  were  protected  with 
those  light  felt  hats  which  are  made  nowhere 
better  than  in  America.  Though  it  rained 
steadily  off  and  on  for  three  days,  mine  never 
let  in  a  drop  of  water.  The  Indians  neither 
possessed  nor  appeared  to  require  any  special 
protection  from  the  weather.  Better  hunt- 
ing companions  than  these  two  particular 
redskins  I  never  wish  to  meet.  They  were 
quiet  and  handy,  paddled  and  poled  the 
laden  canoe  up  stream  through  shallow, 
rapid  and  pool  with  a  marvellous  ease  and 
deftness  ;  had  eyes  like  hawks  for  game 
or  game  sign,  and  were  as  keen  for  sport 
as  any  one  could  wish.  Their  habits  were 
of  the  simplest  kind.  I  had  spent  part  of  the 
afternoon  in  fishing  for  the  sea-trout  that 
were  running  up  a  rising  water,  and  had 
excellent  sport,  getting  about  a  dozen  good 
fish,  up  to  four  pounds  in  weight — on  large 
loch  flies.  My  Indian  companions  were 
much  interested  in  the  process,  and  helped 
me  to  land  the  fish  ;  but  when  supper-time 
came,  instead  of  fresh  fried  trout  they 
preferred,  strange  to  relate,  the  carcase  of 
a  deceased  and  apparently  diseased  salmon 
picked  up  on  a  bank  en  route.  Every  one 
to  his  taste,  thought  1.  The  rather  tedious 
work  of  frying  our  supper  over  a  fire  of 
damp  wood  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent  may 
possibly  have  influenced  their  choice.  Cook- 
ery is  not  a  strong  point  with  the  typical 
Red  Indian. 

On  our  way  up  the  river,  and  a  few  miles 
from  the  mouth,  we  had  passed  a  natural 
barrier  of  fallen  and  drifted  spruce  trees, 
that  necessitated  a  portage  of  about  half 
a  mile  through  the  forest  to  another  canoe 
above  the  barrier.  A  wilder  scene  of  natural 
confusion  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed, 
than  that  presented  by  this  mass  of  huge 
monarchs  of  the  forest,  'some  of  them  at 
least  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  from  1 50  to  200  ft. 
long,  lying  heaped  in  a  tangled  mass  for 
some  hundreds  of  yards  along  the  river  bed 
in  every  imaginable  position.  This  barrier 
had  evidently  been  the  work  of  years,  and 
was  a  startling  testimony  to  the  strength 
and  height  of  spring  floods.  Some  great 
fallen  tree  had  once  no  doubt  stuck  in  its 
passage  down  on  a  flood,  and  every  season 
had  added  to  the  mass  of  fallen  and  drifted 
trees  behind  it,  until  the  present  impassable 
tangle  had  been  the  result.  A  high  spring 
flood  raging  over  and  through  this  gigantic 
obstacle  would  have  been  a  sight  worth 
seeing. 

Having  carried  our  tent  and  stores  through 
the  forest  to  the  river  above,  we  re-embarked 


in  a  fresh  canoe  and  continued  our  course 
up  stream,  stopping  here  and  there  to  take 
a  cast  in  a  likely- looking  rapid  or  pool. 

The  engineer  had  already  killed  a  couple 
of  ducks  with  his  gun,  but  now  strict  silence 
was  enjoined,  for  we  had  seen  fresh  deer- 
tracks  on  a  sand-bank,  and  in  another  place 
the  track,  evidently  not  many  days  old,  of 
a  good-sized  bear.  Presently  we  turned 
off  the  main  river  into  a  branch  leading 
into  a  lake,  where  at  some  distance  off  there 
showed  once  or  twice  the  round  dark  human- 
looking  head  of  what  was  evidently  a  hair 
seal.  I  tried  to  get  near  enough  for  a  shot, 
but  the  Indians  shook  their  heads.  The 
seals  had  evidently  been  following  running 
fish  up  the  river,  but  to  get  a  shot  at  this 
wary  animal  in  its  native  element  was  quite 
another  matter.  In  the  lake  we  found  it 
impossible,  and  returned  to  the  main  stream. 
Shortly  after,  having  poled  up  a  rapid,  we 
came  to  a  long  pool  of  the  river,  narrow  but 
deep,  at  the  far  end  of  which  we  again  saw 
a  seal's  head,  some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
gazing  inquiringly  in  our  direction.  As  we 
quickly  paddled  up  he  disappeared. 

Now  for  a  masterpiece  of  strategy.  All  is 
fair  in  love  and  war.  I  hastily  communi- 
cated my  plan  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
quietly  landed  on  Ihe  rocks  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pool,  the  canoe  then  proceeding  on 
its  course  up  stream.  The  result,  from  my 
point  of  view,  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  idea  of  an  ambush  was  not  contained 
in  the  seal's  philosophy.  The  expected 
event  occurred,  in  this  instance,  exactly  as 
anticipated.  As  the  canoe  approached  the 
far  end  of  the  pool  the  seal  dived  back 
through  its  depths,  and  his  head  quietly 
reappeared  at  my  end  of  the  pool  again, 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  canoe, 
but  within  twenty  yards  of  where  I  sat, 
rifle  in  hand,  under  the  leafy  shadow  of  the 
bank.  The  next  moment  a  500-bore  express 
bullet  pierced  that  same  round  head,  and 
the  seal  was  mine.  We  easily  retrieved  the 
great  body  in  the  shallow  at  the  foot  of  the 
pool.  I  took  the  skin  and  gave  the  body  to 
the  Indians,  who  hung  it  in  a  tree  for 
future  use. 

The  afternoon  was  now  getting  on,  and  we 
began  to  search  for  a  suitable  camping- 
place.  This  at  first  appeared  no  easy 
matter.  The  dense  forest  on  each  bank, 
thick  with  undergrowth,  was  dripping  wet 
from  rain,  and  also  required  clearing  in 
order  to  pitch  the  tent.  Poling  up  the  next 
rapid,  we  presently  came  to  a  high  sand- 
bank clear  of  trees  and  brush  and  evidently 
above  the  line  of  any  ordinary  autumn 
flood.  The  weather  obligingly  cleared  for 
an  hour  before  sundown,  and  we  managed  to 
pitch  the  tent  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
sand-bank  and  make  a  most  comfortable 
camp.  The  sand  did  not  hold  the  moisture, 
and  gave  excellent  bedding-ground.  Indian 
woodcraft  soon  lit  a  fire  from  the  inside 
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chippings  of  fallen  tree-trunks  ;  and  fried 
trout,  tinned  beef,  and  biscuits  afforded  an 
excellent  supper. 

Next  morning  we  were  early  astir.  I 
continued  the  journey  up  the  river  in  the 
canoe  with  rod  and  rifle,  leaving  the  engineer 
to  go  after  wild  duck  with '  dog  and  gun 
down  stream,  arranging  to  meet  at  the  tent 
at  nightfall.  The  Indians  accompanied  me 
on  what  proved  to  be  a  day  of  thoroughly 
varied  sport.  Every  likely-looking  stream 
and  pool  was  fished  for  a  mile  or  two  above 
our  camp,  with  good  results.  Prettier  fishing 
water  I  have  seldom  seen.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  half  a  score  of  fresh-run  sea-trout, 
averaging  nearly  two  pounds  in  weight,  lay 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  1  began  to 
think  it  time  to  use  the  rifle.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  nearer  than  I  thought.  Here 
and  there,  to  right  and  left,  ran  occasional 
small  streams  and  watercourses,  affluents 
or  backwaters  to  the  main  stream,  up 
which  it  was  possible  to  see  at  times  for 
some  distance  through  the  forest.  We  were 
quietly  paddling  along  a  still  stretch  of  river 
and  passing  one  of  these  watercourses 
when  I  felt  the  canoe  swung  suddenly  round 
by  a  powerful  stroke  of  the  steersman's 
paddle  and  into  the  watercourse.  "See," 
said  Dick,  the  Indian,  pointing  with  some 
eagerness  up  the  narrow  avenue  of  the 
watercourse.  At  first  I  could  make  out 
nothing.  Then  presently  I  became  aware 
of  a  grey  back  some  three  hundred  yards 
away  beyond  a  fallen  tree,  and — yes — a  good 
pair  of  antlers  above  it.  A  good  buck  deer 
was  crossing  the  backwater,  had  stopped  to 
drink  and  gaze,  and  had  been  picked  up  like 
lightning  by  Dick's  sharp  eyes  as  we  passed 
the  entrance  of  the  watercourse.  Luckily 
the  wind  was  right,  and  the  deer  had  not 
seen  us  owing  to  the  leafy  shade  of  the  river 
banks.  It  was  an  exceedingly  lucky  find. 
We  had  happened  to  catch  a  good  buck 
unawares  in  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
valley  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
Crouching  low  in  the  canoe,  we  paddled 
quickly  on  behind  the  convenient  shelter  of 


a  fallen  tree.  Now  the  canoe  was  stopped, 
and  I  quietly  crawled  along  a  sandy  bank 
up  to  the  fallen  tree,  over  which  I  cautiously 
peeped.  There  stood  the  buck  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  evidently  on  the  point  of  entering  its 
dense  cover.  He  was  gazing  suspiciously 
in  our  direction — had  probably  seen  some 
movement,  but  not  enough  to  be  certain 
what  the  danger  was.  These  are  the 
thrilling  moments  of  a  stalk.  A  hasty 
movement  or  a  turn  of  ill-luck  might  lose 
the  chance.  Two  red  men,  with  thoughts 
intent  on  fat  venison  steaks,  watched  my 
every  movement  as  I  quietly  insinuated  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  over  the  friendly  tree- 
trunk  and  drew  a  bead  on  the  sleek  grey 
side  of  the  deer.  As  I  pulled  he  seemed  to 
vanish.  A  somewhat  depressed  trio  made 
their  way  up  the  bank  of  the  watercourse 
on  foot,  and  followed  on  the  track.  Here 
the  red  men's  craft  came  in.  Once  in  the 
forest  I  could  see  no  sign,  but  Dick  and  his 
companion  were  thoroughly  at  home.  They 
followed  for  some  fifty  yards  a  trail  abso- 
lutely invisible  to  me  ;  presently,  with  some 
slight  show  of  excitement,  pointed  to  a  drop 
of  blood  on  a  leaf;  followed  on  another  few 
hundred  yards,  and  there,  stone-dead,  lay  a 
fine  black-tail  buck  shot  through  the  body 
a  trifle  too  far  back. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  remaining  incidents  of  this  three-days' 
hunt.  We  lunched  gorgeously  on  fat  ribs 
of  venison  roasted.  We  took  two  fat 
haunches  back  to  the  canoe.  We  caught 
more  trout  higher  up  the  river.  Late  that 
afternoon  we  jumped  a  small  black  bear 
near  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  I  killed  him 
with  a  lucky  downhill  shot.  We  returned 
down  stream  after  dark  in  a  most  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  to  find  the  engineer  with  six 
couple  of  duck,  anxiously  awaiting  our 
arrival  at  the  tent.  Next  day  we  returned 
to  the  skipper  and  the  steam  tug,  killing 
another  buck,  this  time  a  small  one,  on  the 
way  home  ;  and  the  following  day  found  us 
back  in  Victoria  and  civilisation. 
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Y  father,"  said  the  woodcutter, 
"was  a  forester,  and  so  was 
his  father  before  him.  Never 
since  I  was  born  have  I  been  a  day  out  of 
the  woods,  that  I  can  remember ;  and 
what  I  have,  not  learned  of  their  ways  for 
myself,  my  father  taught  me. 

"  One  day,  when  still  a  child,  I  remem- 
ber watching  him  as  he  filled  a  sack  with 
dead  beech-leaves  which  he  was  bringing 
home  to  make  a  litter  for  the  stable.  It 
was  late  autumn,  and  the  wind  blew  hard, 
stripping  the  boughs  as  it  came,  and 
driving  the  leaves  fast  before  it  along  the 
ground  ;  and  I  noticed  that,  as  my  father 
raked  up  the  leaves  and  heaped  them 
into  the  sack,. he  still  left  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  open,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  caught  up  again  byN  the  gale  and 
carried  away.  So,  thinking  to  be  useful, 
I  went  over,  and  while  he  raked,  gathered 
in  the  sack's  mouth  and  held  it  fast. 

"  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  what  I 
was  doing,  *  Let  go  ! '  cried  my  father — '  let 
go ! '  And  as  I  loosed,  out  flew  a  whole 
handful  of  leaves  and  went  scudding 
away  before  the  wind.  '  What  ? '  said  my 
father,  'have  I  never  told  you  what 
happened  to  Martin  Grab  for  shutting 
up  the  mouth  of  his  sack  too  fast  ?  Give 
them  time,  lad,  give  them  time ! '  and 
spreading  the  sack's  mouth  wide,  he 
stirred  the  leaves  about  with  his  hand. 
So  there  and  then,  for  J  had  not  heard  it 


before,  he  told  me  the  tale  of  Martin 
Grab  ;  and  this  was  it. 

"One  day  Martin,  who  was  a  wood- 
waggoner,  went  out  into  the  forest  to 
gather  bedding  for  his  beasts ;  and  the 
day  happened  to  be  a  Friday — always  a 
bad  day  for  ingatherings,  whether  in  the 
forest  or  out  of  it.  Martin  knew  that  well 
enough,  but  he  was  a  lazy  fellow,  and 
had  put  off  and  put  off  the  job,  which  had 
to  be  •  done  when  work  hours  were  over, 
till  he  could  delay  it  no  longer.  So  it 
was  a  Friday ;  and  presently  he  came  to 
a  hollow  where  the  leaves  lay  thick  and 
still,  with  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  shift 
them  ;  and  there  he  threw  aside  his  sack 
and  lay  down  to  rest. 

"  Before  long  he  was  asleep,  and  when 
he  awoke  it  was  close  on  dusk.  So  in  a 
great  hurry  he  filled  his  sack,  tied  up  the 
mouth,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
set  off  home  again. 

"  There  was  little  wind  stirring  any- 
where in  the  forest ;  yet  before  long  he 
noticed  that  dead  leaves  kept  blowing  all 
down  the  glades  alongside  him  whichever 
way  he  might  turn  :  dead  leaves,  sounding 
crisp  and  sharp  as  they  ran ;  and  the 
woods  were  beginning  to  get  dark. 

"  Martin  began  to  feel  uneasy  and  to 
walk  fast ;  but  fast  as  he  went  the  leaves 
went  faster,  though  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  in  the  tree-tops.  They  knocked  his 
legs,  and  fluttered  by,  and  waited  till  he 
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came  up  to  them,  and  then  flew  on  again. 
And  he  noticed  that  however  far  he  went 
the  same  four  or  five  leaves  kept  him 
company ;  not  more  than  a  handful,  but 
they  followed  every  turn  that  he  made. 

"  Presently  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a 
single  one  of  them ;  and  telling  the  story 
afterwards  he  would  swear  that  it  had 
two  eyes  that  looked  back  at  him;  and 
sometimes  would  fly  far  ahead,  and  wait 
till  he  came  up  with  it ;  but  never  would 
it  let  him  go  past  it. 

"  Glad  enough  was  Martin  when  he  saw 
the  trees  opening  ahead  of  him,  showing 
where  the  wood  ended.  'Then  I  shall 
be  safe  enough/  he  said  to  himself:  and, 
just  then,  up  flew  the  leaf  and  hung  as  if 
caught  against  the  rough  bark  of  a  branch 
that  stretched  itself  over  the  path  by 
which  he  had  yet  to  go.  Martin  gave  a 
hitch  to  his  sack,  and  a  push  to  his  speed, 
and  '  Now  I'm  past  it ! '  thinks  he,  with 
the  bough  overhead  and  the  leaf  still 
there ;  when  all  in  a  twinkling  the  leaf 
drops,  and  on  his  head  it  comes  like  a 
ton's  weight,  stretching  him  flat  Martin 
saw  stars  as  he  fell,  and  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  again  there  were  stars  in  the  sky. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  his  sack  lay 
beside  him  quite  empty,  yet  with  the 
string  round  its  mouth  tied  just  as  he  had 
tied  it. 

"After  that  'twas  said  Martin  would 
sooner  have  carried  home  a  sack  of  litter 
upside  down  than  with  its  mouth  made 
fast;    for    he    knew   that  he   had  been 


hasty,  and  that  there  are  things  that, 
sleeping  or  waking,  look  like  enough  to 
dead  leaves,  but  are  not  dead  leaves 
at  all. 

"Always  after  that  he  carried  a  lump  on 
his  head  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  to  remind 
him  of  the  thing  he  was  least  likely  to 
forget ;  and  he  was  a  wise  enough  fellow 
when  I  knew  him. 

"Now,"  said  the  woodcutter,  "I  see 
that  my  story  astonishes  you;  but  you 
have  only  to  use  your  eyes  and  you  will 
see  as  strange  things  happening.  If  you 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a  cornfield  and  look 
long  enough,  this  is  what  you  will  see — for 
I  have  looked  many  times  and  have  never 
missed  it.  Right  through  the  corn  from 
side  to  side  you  will  find  that  there  is 
a  march  going  on,  and  counter-marches, 
and  no  end  of  them,  though  they  never  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  field.  So 
they  go  in  companies  of  a  hundred  or  of  a 
thousand,  always  moving  left  to  right  and 
right  to  left.  But  you  may  go  into  the 
centre  of  that  field,  and  look,  and  not  a 
corn-stem  will  move  from  its  place  so 
long  as  you  are  there.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means ;  but  this  I  do  know  for  a 
fact,  that  the  gleaner's  sheaf  is  never  so  full 
the  next  morning  as  he  thought  it  the 
night  before  ;  and  the  farmer's  rick  is 
never  so  high  as  the  field  gave  him  promise. 
That  lies  outside  the  forest,  you  may  say ; 
but  'tis  the  same  world  all  the  world  over, 
and  there  is  more  in  it  than  the  fool  sees 
or  the  wise  man  knows  of." 


ISABEL. 

BY  AGNES  GROZIER   HEREERTSON. 

PJ*YES  with  the  grey  of  grey  heaven,  low-lidded  and  laughter-lit, 
■"  Cheeks  scarlet  brushed; 

Smile  with  the  hint  of  a  tear  at  the  turn  and  the  ebb  of  it, 
Voice  low,  half  hushed ; 

Chin  just  half  rounded  and  turned,  like  a  peach,  to  the  sun's  caress, 

Half  shy,  whole  proud ; 
Hair  with  the  rush  and  the  run  of  the  brook  through  its  wilfulness, 

Sunlight  and  cloud. 

Sweet,  turn  thy  head  away :  pencil  and  pen  in  their  impotence 

Were  vain  to  trace 
One-half  the  sadness,  the  sweetness,  youth's  folly  and  innocence 

Found  in  thy  face  ! 
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ON  COMMANDO. 

Joseph  the  Trekker  :  "Oh  that  Jesse  could  sec  me  now  1 "  ("  It  was  startling  to-day 
to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  riding  at  the  head  of  a  veritable  Boer  Commando." — Standard  Special 
Correspondent.) 


"CHINESE  CHEAP  LABOUR." 
Kaffir  Loafer:   "Great  Scott,  Baass,  rather  than  that  I'll  work." 
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VERY  MUCH   AT  SEA. 

John    Bull    {getting  decidedly  restless)  :     "  Take   care,    Partner !    this    crazy    craft    can   be 
easily  upset." 


THE  GATE  THAT  OPENS  ONE  WAY  ONLY. 
Abdul  (to  John)  :  M  No  road  this  way  I  " 
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WHAT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN. 

"Peace  hath  her  Victories  no  less  Renowned  than  War."— Miltoru 

Bobs  (to  K.  of  K.):   "  If  he  had  come  before,  there  might  have  been  no  work  for  us." 


A  CAREFUL   DIAGNOSI& 
Dr.  C.  T.  Ritchie:   "lam  afraid,  John,  I  can't  do  much  for  you  at  present     You've  had 
a  rackety  time  lately,  and  you're  paying  for   it   now  with  that  sense  of  oppression  which  Time 
alone  can  cure." 
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AV..r\>t  in  a  Sussex  wood 
A  itfriui.-rj  by  William  Huie.    • 
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Gibraltar  from  the  east  with  "  cap  "  of  clouds. 


TO    INDIA   WITH    A   SKETCH-BOOK. 

SOME   TRAVELLING  NOTES  OF  AN  ARTIST  AT  THE  DURBAR. 

BY   L.    RAVEN    HILL. 


IT  was  one  of  the  few  days  when  no 
official  spectacle  called  for  one  to 
get  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  and 
study  traffic  regulations  in  order  to  arrive 
at  his  destination  with  the  minimum  of 
delay,  and  it  was  possible  to  visit  some 
of  the  outlying  camps,  where  the  various 
native  contingents  were  situated;  but 
when  the  Bombay  chiefs  to  the  south 
were  encamped  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  Kashmir  camp  in  the  north,  and 
Central  India  miles  away  westward,  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  decide  in  which 
direction  one  should  go.  Fortunately  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  at  one  of  the 
Punjaub  camps  relieved  us  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  which  section  of  India 
we  should  visit  first. 

Our  way  was  along  the  Alipur  road,  the 
big  main  artery,  where  every  hour  of  the 
day  ox-carts  and  strings  of  camels  jostle 
ekkas  filled  to  overflowing  with  fat  and 
complacent  natives,  who  seem  gifted  with 
some  special  faculty  for  balancing  them- 
selves on  a  few  inches  of  splash-board; 
tongas,  too,  with  wretched  ponies  which 
decline  to  move  at  any  other  pace  than 


the  gallop,  and  endless  streams  of  trans- 
port and  supply  carts  with  mules  that 
lean  in  upon  each  other  at  such  an 
angle  that  you  never  cease  wondering 
how  they  manage  to  keep  their  footing  at 
all  in  the  greasy  state  of  the  road  when 
the  bhisti-men  have  just  watered  it.  Later 
in  the  day  all  the  turmoil  would  be 
hidden  in  clouds  of  dust,  but  in  the 
morning  a  cavalry  escort  would  dash  by 
without  a  single  buckle  or  trapping  being 
obscured  from  the  view.  A  most  wonderful 
sight,  that  Alipur  Road— every  race  in 
India  passing  along,  and  always  in  a 
hurry.  Here  and  there  a  block  might 
occur  for  a  few  minutes,  if  some  pony 
refused  to  pass  an  elephant  resplendent 
in  trappings  of  every  hue,  but  usually  the 
stream  moved  very  smoothly.  At  every 
available  spot  by  the  wayside  sweetmeat- 
sellers  had  erected  the  frailest  of  screens, 
and  never  seemed  to  lack  customers,  the 
native  being  rather  like  a  bird  in  the 
matter  of  food,  not  eating  much  at  a 
time,  but  wanting  something  very  often. 

As   we   drew   near  the    Frontier    and 
Punjaub  camps,  one  remarked  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  types  seen  on  the  road  :  tall, 
hook-nosed,  fierce  -  looking  men  from 
Cabul  and  Peshawar,  with  high  conical 
caps,  with  thick  waistcoats  or  yellow  fur- 
lined  jackets  over  long  shirts  and  baggy 
trousers;  loutish  overcoated  tribes  from 
Gilgit,  looking  more  like  Caucasians  than 
inhabitants  of  India  in  their  woollen 
caps  and  heelless  boots,  seeming  to  terrify 
the  sight-seeing  Babus,  who  wandered 
meekly  hand  in  hand  quite  as  interested 
as  the  English  gl^e-trotter. 

The  camps  themselves  were  very 
different  from  the  trim,  orderly  English 
camps,  many  of  them  being  walled  in  with 
high  canvas  screens,  and  with  formidable- 
looking  gateways,  guarded  by  many- 
coloured  soldiery ;   others  were  gay  with 


crescent-shaped  knives,  bearing  axes,  bows 
and  arrows,  spears,  daggers  and  swords  ; 
with  their  chain  armour,  breast-plates, 
and  shields,  they  suggested  a  travelling 
museum  rather  than  warriors.  The  priests, 
though  not  quite  so  interesting,  were  very 
fine-looking  men,  many  of  them  of  great 
age.  Later  on  in  the  Cashmir  camp  we 
saw  their  giant,  a  forlorn-looking  being, 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  Poor 
fellow,  I  don't  think  he  was  enjoying 
himself  very  much,  and  hobbling  round 
the  huge  amphitheatre  at  the  review  of 
native  retainers  was  about  as  much 
exertion  as  he  was  capable  of.  Here 
also  were  the  devil-dancers  from  the 
Thibetan  border,  wearing  grotesque 
masks,  whose  clumsy  dancing   suggested 


Sketch  of  Aden. 


festoons  of  coloured  balls  and  candelabra, 
while  one  entrance  was  adorned  by  two 
large  figures  of  warriors  obviously  German 
in  origin,  their  appearance,  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  very  imposing, 
being  rather  marred  by  the  bronze  colour- 
ing being  chipped  off  the  plaster  in  places. 
After  breakfasting  with  the  Political  Agent, 
many  things  were  shown  us :  state  carriages 
of  solid  silver ;  palkis,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  palanquins,  draped  in  brilliant  green 
and  peach-coloured  silks  with  silver  and 
gilt  fringes  and  lined  with  the  brightest 
pink,  the  long  pole  by  which  each  was 
carried  being  formed  from  a  single  bamboo; 
the  fanatical  Akali  Sikhs  were  shown  us, 
with  their  strange  blue  head-dresses, 
nearly  three  feet  high,  ornamented  with 


the  ravings  of  some  virago  in  an  East-End 
slum  rather  than  anything  diabolic. 

Every  camp  had  something  peculiar  to 
itself :  Kolah  its  najasy  almost  nude  swords- 
men, whose  bodies  are  coloured  yellow  ; 
Rewar,  its  resplendent  horsemen,  whose 
steeds  are  covered  with  silver  ornaments 
and  hung  with  silk  draperies,  and  from 
whose  saddles  hang  heavy  yaks'  tails.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  camps  of  all,  more  so 
from  the  charm  of  its  people  than  from 
the  decoration  of  the  tents,  was  that  of  the 
Shan  States  of  Upper  Burma.  They  were 
delightful  little  people :  even  an  official 
photographer,  who  was  placing  them  in 
the  most  formal  of  groups,  and  who 
tortured  them  for  over  an  hour  in  the 
regular  professional  photographer's  way, 
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A  basket-seller. 
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Arab  conjurer  at  Port  Sold, 
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A  naja  or  swordsman. 


A  study  of  anatomy  at  Aden, 
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One  of  the  shrines  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta. 
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The  transport  and  supply  mules'  favourite  action. 


The  Towers  of  8Uence,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay,  where  the  Parsees  leave  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  the  vultures, 

shown  on  the  roof  of  the  buildings. 
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failed  to  damp  their  cheerfulness,  although 
they  hastened  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  stiff  state  garments  the  moment  the 
operation  was  over.  They  were  genuinely 
delighted  when  one  of  our  party  accepted 
the  national  "  whacking  white  cheroot," 
closely  resembling  a  Roman  candle,  and 
smoked  it. 

The  princess,  moreover,  preferred  art 
to  photography.  "Everybody  'took' 
them,"  she  said,  "  but  they  never  saw  the 
proofs,  while  a  sketch  could  be  seen  at 
once."  A  most  wise  lady,  who,  we  learnt, 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  State.     Long  may  she  flourish. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  polo,  this  day  saw  the  final  of  the 
International  Cup.  There  were  to  be  some 
exhibition  games  by  the  Manipur  teams, 
the  originators  of  the  polo  game,  also  the 
Gilgit  polo-players  were  going  to  show  us 
their  variety  of  the  sport.  From  the 
spectacular  point  of  view  the  interest  in  the 


A  little  thing  In  plumes. 


The  Caehmir  giant. 

Manipur  players  was  chiefly  in  the  curious 
appearance  of  their  tiny  ponies,  almost 
buried  under  huge  saddles  with  curved 
flaps  to  guard  their  feet,  and  woollen  balls 
attached  to  every  part  of  their  bridles ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Gilgit  teams  played 
a  game  that  had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Starting  from  the  end  of  a  narrow  course 
boarded  in  at  the  sides,  some  twenty 
galloped  headlong  down  the  field,  the 
leading  man  holding  the  ball  and  throwing 
it  up  into  the  air  when  half-way  between 
the  goals.  From  that  moment  the  whole 
field  became  a  pandemonium  of  galloping 
ponies  and  excited  men,  who  worked  with 
arms  and  legs,  and  who  seemed  capable 
of  anything  except  falling  off.  How  any 
of  them  escaped  destruction  was  a  marvel, 
but  their  usual  custom  is  to  play  the  game 
up  and  down  their  own  streets,  so  ponies 
and  men  are  used  to  charging  at  full 
speed  against  a  wall  with  an  excited 
crowd  following  them  up.  How  the 
ponies  stood  twenty  minutes  of  the  game 
was  little   short   of  miraculous.     One  or 
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two  falls  there  were,  but  neither  horse  nor 
rider  seemed  at  all  inconvenienced  by 
them.  The  game  over,  four  of  the  players 
danced  a  national  dance  with  much 
solemnity,  the  musicians  becoming  more 
and  more  excited  as  the  dancers'  postures 
and  leaps  became  slower. 

Legitimate  polo  seemed  very  slow  after 
this,  but  a  Babu  photographer  in  lemon 
yellow,  who  planted  himself  in  goal  to 
snapshot  the  game  was  a  sight  for  the 
gods.  So,  after  reviving  ourselves  with 
tea  at  the  Club,  we  drove  back  in  the 
twilight   through  the  quiet  camps,  never 


so  pretty  as  now,  to  our  own  lines,  where 
the  camp  officer,  who  toils  unceasingly  for 
our  comfort,  who  is  ready  to  answer  any 
question  however  absurd,  or  to  listen  to 
any  foolish  complaint,  or  to  advise  on  the 
hundred-and-one  matters  that  puzzle  us, 
is  still  deep  in  piles  of  papers,  endless 
accounts,  orders  from  the  people  in  high 
places  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  and 
yet  manages  to  preserve  an  unfailing 
cheerfulness  throughout 

It  may  have  been  an  "off"  day  for  us, 
but  for  him  the  Durbar  is  anything  but  a 
round  of  pleasure. 


The  camp  officer  at  work :  100°  In  the  shade. 
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A  SOFT  rain  was  falling.  Umbrellas 
swayed  and  gleamed  in  the  light 
of  the  street  lamps.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  shop  windows  reflected  itself 
in  the  muddy  mirror  of  the  wet  pave- 
ments. A  miserable  night,  a  dreary  night, 
a  night  to  tempt  the  wretched  to  the 
glimmering  Embankment,  and  thence  to 
the  river,  hardly  wetter  or  cleaner  than 
the  gutters  of  the  London  streets.  Yet 
the  sight  of  these  same  streets  was  like 
wine  in  the  veins  to  a  man  who  drove 
through  them  in  a  hansom  piled  with 
Gladstone  bags  and  P.  and  O.  trunks. 
He  leaned  over  the  apron  of  the  hansom 
and  looked  eagerly,  longingly,  lovingly  at 
every  sordid  detail— the  crowd  on  the 
pavement,  its  haste  as  intelligible  to  him 
as  the  rush  of  ants  when  their  hill  is 
disturbed  by  the  spade— the  glory  and 
glow  of  the  corner  public-houses,  the 
shifting  dance  of  the  gleaming  wet 
umbrellas.  It  was  England,  it  was 
London,  it  was  home ;  and  his  heart 
swelled  till  he  felt  it  in  his  throat.  After 
ten  years — the  dream  realised,  the  longing 
appeased.     London,  London,  London  ! 

His  cab,  delayed  by  a  red  newspaper 
cart  jammed  in  altercative  contact  with 
a  dray  full  of  brown  barrels,  paused  in 
Cannon  Street.  The  eyes  that  drank  in 
the  scene  perceived  a  familiar  face 
watching  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
for  a  chance  to  cross  the  road  under  the 
horses'  noses — the  face  of  one  who  ten 
years  ago  had  been  the  slightest  of 
acquaintances.  Now  time  and  home- 
longing  juggled  with  memory  till  the  face 
seemed  that  of  a  friend.  To  meet  a 
friend— this  did  indeed  round  off  the 
scene  of  the  home-coming.  The  man  in 
the  cab  threw  back  the  doors  and  leapt 
out.  He  crossed  under  the  very  nose- 
bag of  a  stationed  dray-horse.  He  wrung 
the  friend — last  seen  as  an  acquaintance — 
by  the  hand.     The  friend  caught  fire  at 
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the  contact.  Any  passer-by,  who  should 
have  been  spared  a  moment  for  observa- 
tion by  the  cares  of  umbrella  and  top-hat, 
had  surely  said  "  Damon  and  Pythias  " 
and  gone  onward  smiling  in  sympathy 
with  friends  long  severed  and  at  last 
reunited. 

The  little  scene  ended  in  a  cordial 
invitation  from  the  impromptu  Damon, 
on  the  pavement,  to  Pythias  of  the  cab, 
to  a  little  dance  that  evening,  at  Damon's 
house,  out  Sydenham  way.  Pythias 
accepted  with  enthusiasm,  though,  at  his 
normal  temperature,  he  was  no  dancing 
man.  The  address  was  noted,  hands 
clasped  again  with  strenuous  cordiality, 
and  Pythias  regained  his  hansom.  It 
set  him  down  at  the  hotel  from  which, 
ten  years  before,  he  had  taken  cab  to 
Fenchurch  Street  station.  The  menu  of 
his  dinner  had  been  running  in  his  head 
like  a  poem  all  through  the  wet,  shining 
streets.  He  ordered,  therefore,  without 
hesitation : 

Oxtail  Soup. 

Fried  Sole. 

Roast  Beef  and  Horseradish. 

Boiled  Potatoes.     Brussels  Sprouts. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Stilton.     Celery. 

The  cabinet  pudding  was  the  waiter's 
suggestion.  Anything  that  called  itself 
"  pudding  "  would  have  pleased  as  well. 
He  dressed  hurriedly,  and  when  the  soup 
and  the  wine  card  appeared  together 
before  him  he  ordered  draught  bitter — 
a  pint.  "And  bring  it  in  a  tankard," 
said  he. 

The  drive  to  Sydenham  was,  if  possible, 
a  happier  dream  than  had  been  the  drive 
from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Charing  Cross. 
There  were  many  definite  reasons  why  he 
should  have  been  glad  to  be  in  England, 
glad  to  leave  behind  him  the  hard  work 
of  his  Indian  life,  and  to  settle  down  as  a 
landed  proprietor.     But  he  did  not  think 

by  E.  Nesbit. 
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of  anything  definite.  The  whole  soul  and 
body  of  the  man  were  filled  and  suffused 
by  the  glow  that  transfuses  the  blood  of 
the  schoolboy  at  the  end  of  term. 

The  lights,  the  striped  awning,  the  red 
carpet  of  the  Sydenham  house  thrilled 
and  charmed  him.  Park  Lane  could 
have  lent  them  no  further  grace— Bel- 
grave  Square  no  more  subtle  witchery. 
This  was  England,  England,  England  ! 

He  went  in.  The  house  was  pretty 
with  lights  and  flowers.  There  was 
music.  The  soft-carpeted  stair  seemed 
air  as  he  trod  it.  He  met  his  host, — 
was  led  up  to  girls  in  blue  and  girls  in 
pink,  girls  in  satin  and  girls  in  silk- 
muslin, — wrote  brief  pricis  of  their  toilets 
on  his  programme.  Then  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  tall,  dark-haired  woman 
in  white.  x  His  host's  voice  buzzed  in 
his  ears,  and  he  caught  only  the  last 
words — "old  friends."  Then  he  was 
left  staring  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  who  ten  years  ago  had  been  the 
light  of  his — the  woman  who  had  jilted 
him,  the  woman  his  vain  longing  for 
whom  had  been  the  spur  to  drive  him 
out  of  England. 

"  May  I  have  another  ?  "  was  all  he 
found  to  say  after  the  bow,  the  con- 
ventional request,  and  the  scrawling  of 
two  programmes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

And  he  took  two  more. 

The  girls  in  pink  and  blue  and  silk 
and  satin  found  him  a  good  but  silent 
dancer.  On  the  opening  bars  of  the 
eighth  waltz  he  stood  before  her.  Their 
steps  went  together  like  song  and  tune, 
just  as  they  had  always  done ;  and  the 
touch  of  her  hand  on  his  arm  thrilled 
through  him  in  just  the  old  way.  He 
had  indeed  come  home. 

There  were  definite  reasons  why  he 
should  have  pleaded  a  headache,  or 
influenza,  or  any  lie,  and  have  gone  away 
before  his  second  dance  with  her ;  but 
the  charm  of  the  situation  was  too  great. 
The  whole  thing  was  so  complete.  On 
his  very  first  evening  in  England — to  meet 
her  1  He  did  not  go,  and  half  way 
through  their  second  dance  he  led  her 
into  the  little  room,  soft-curtained,  soft- 
cushioned,  soft-lighted,  at  the  bend  of 
the  staircase. 

Here  they  sat  silent,  and  he  fanned 
her,  and  he  assured  himself  once  more 
that  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Jler  hair?  which  he  hap!  known  in  shprt 


fluffy  curls,  lay  in  soberly  waved  masses, 
but  it  was  still  bright  and  dark  like  a 
chestnut  from  the  husk.  Her  eyes  were 
the  same,  and  her  hands.  Her  mouth 
only  had  changed.  It  was  a  sad  mouth 
now,  in  repose ;  and  he  had  known  it 
so  merry.  Yet  he  could  not  but  see 
that  its  sadness  added  to  its  beauty. 
The  lower  lip  had  been,  perhaps,  too 
full,  too  flexible.  It  was  set  now,  not  in 
sternness,  but  in  a  dignified  self-control. 
He  had  left  a  Greuze  girl;  he  found  a 
Madonna  of  Bellini's.  Yet  those  were  the 
lips  he  had  kissed — the  eyes  that " 

The  silence  had  grown  to  the  point 
of  embarrassment.  She  broke  it,  with  his 
eyes  on  her.  "Well?"  she  said;  "tell 
me  all  about  yourself." 

"  There's  nothing  much  to  tell.  My 
cousin's  dead,  and  I'm  a  full-fledged 
baronet  with  estates  and  things.  I've 
done  with  the  gorgeous  East,  thank 
God  !     But  vou— tell  me  about  yourself." 

"What  shall  I  tell  you?"  She  had 
taken  the  fan  from  him  and  was  furling 
and  unfurling  it. 

"Tell  me" — he  repeated  the  words 
slowly—"  tell  me  the  truth !  It's  all 
over;  nothing  matters  now.  But  I've 
always  been — well,  curious.  Tell  me 
why  you  threw  me  over  ! " 

He  yielded,  without  even  the  form  of 
a  struggle,  to  the  impulse  which  he  only 
half  understood.  What  he  said  was 
true:  he  had  been — well,  curious ;  though 
it  was  long  since  anything  alive,  save 
vanity,  which  is  immortal*  had  felt  the 
sting  of  that  curiosity.  But  now,  sitting 
beside  this  beautiful  woman  who  had 
been  so  much  to  him,  the  desire  to 
bridge  over  the  years  —to  be  once  more 
in  relations  with  her  outside  the  con- 
ventionalities of  a  ball-room— to  take 
part  with  her  in  some  scene,  discreet, 
yet  flavoured  by  the  past  with  a  delicate 
poignancy,  came  upon  him  like  a  strong 
man  armed.  It  held  him,  but  through 
a  veil,  and  he  did  not  see  its  face.  If 
he  had  seen  it  it  would  have  shocked 
him  very  much. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  softly;  "tell  me 
now — at  last." 

Still  she  was  silent. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  again:  "why  did 
you  do  it?  How  was  it  you  found  out 
so  very  suddenly  and  surely  that  we 
weren't  suited  to  each  other? — that  was 
the  phrase,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?     It'§ 
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not  very  amusing,  is  it — raking  out  dead 
tires?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  want  to  know.     I've  wanted 
it  every  day  since,"  he  said,  earnestly. 


cut  him,  whoever  he  is,  and  stay  here 
and  tell  me.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  of  you." 

" Oh— rights  1  *    she    said.    "But  it's 


•'  Qirts  In  satin  and  girls  In  silk.' 


"  As  you  say,  it's  all  ancient  history.  But 
you  used  not  to  be  stupid.  Are  you  sure 
the  real  reason  never  occurred  to  you  ?  " 

"  Never  !  What  was  it  ? — Yes,  I  know 
the  next  waltz  is  beginning.     Don't  go: 


quite  simple.  I  threw  you  over,  as  you 
call  it,  because  I  found  out  you  didn't 
care  for  me." 

"  /—not  care  for  you  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 
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"  But  even  so — if  you  believed  it  (but 
how  could  you  ?  how  could  you  ?) — even 
so,  why  not  have  told  me  ?  why  not  have 
given  me  a  chance  ?  "    His  voice  trembled. 

Hers  was  firm.  "  I  was  giving  you  a 
chance,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
you  would  take  it  If  Fd  just  said,  *  You 
don't  care  for  me,'  you'd  have  said,  '  Oh 
yes,  I  do,'  and  we  should  have  been  just 
where  we  were  before." 

"  Then  it  wasn't  that  you  were  tired  of 
me?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  sedately ;  "  it  wasn't 
that." 

"Then  you — did  you  really  care  for 
me  still,  even  when  you  sent  back  the 
ring  and  wouldn't  see  me,  and  went  to 
Germany,  and  wouldn't  open  my  letters, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  she  laughed  lightly.  "I 
loved  you  frightfully  all  that  time.  It 
does  seem  odd  now,  to  look  back  on, 
doesn't  it  ?  But  I  nearly  broke  my  heart 
over  you." 

"Then  why  the  devil " 

"  You  mustn't  swear,"  she  interrupted  ; 
"I  never  heard  you  do  that  before.  Is 
it  the  Indian  climate?" 

"Why  did  you  send  me  away?"  he 
repeated. 

"  Don't  I  keep  telling  you  ?  "  Her  tone 
was  impatient  "  I  found  out  you  didn't 
care,  and — and  I'd  always  despised  people 
who  kept  other  people  when  they  wanted 
to  go.  And  I  knew  you  were  too 
honourable,  generous,  soft  hearted— what 
shall  I  say  ? — to  go  for  your  own  sake  ; 
so  I  thought,  for  your  sake,  I  would  make 
you  believe  you  were  to  go  for  mine." 

"  So  you  lied  to  me  ?  " 

"Not  exactly.  We  weren't  suited — 
since  you  didn't  love  me." 

"  /  didn't  love  you  ?  "  he  echoed  again. 

"And  somehow  I'd  always  wanted  to 
fdo  something  really  noble — and  I'd  never 
had  the  chance.  So  I  thought  if  I  set 
you  free  from  a  girl  you  didn't  love,  and 
bore  the  blame  myself,  it  would  be  rather 
noble.     And  so  I  did  it" 

"And  did  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
nobility  sustain  you  comfortably?"  The 
sneer  was  well  sneered. 

"  Well— not  for  long,"  she  admitted. 
"  You  see,  I  began  to  doubt  after  awhile 
whether  it  was  really  my  nobleness  after 
all.  It  began  to  seem  like  some  part  in 
a  play  that  I'd  learned  and  played — don't 
you  know  those  sort  of  dreams  where  you 
seem  to  be  reading  a  book  and  acting  the 


story  in  the  book  at  the  same  time  ?  It 
was  a  little  like  that  after  a  while,  and  I 
got  rather  tired  of  myself  and  my  noble- 
ness, and  I  wished  I'd  just  told  you  and 
had  it  all  out  with  you,  and  both  of  us 
spoken  the  truth  and  parted  friends. 
That  was  what  I  thought  of  doing  at  first. 
But  then  it  wouldn't  have  been  noble ; 
and  I  really  did  want  to  be  noble — just 
as  some  people  want  to  paint  pictures  or 
write  poems  or  climb  Alps.  Come — take 
me  back  to  the  ball-room.  It's  cold  here 
in  the  past" 

But  how  could  he  let  the  curtain  be 
rung  down  on  a  scene  half-finished,  and 
so  good  a  scene? 

"  Ah  no  :  tell  me,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  hers;  "why  did  you  think  I 
didn't  love  you  ?  " 

"I  knew  it.  Do  you  remember  the 
last  time  you  came  to  see  me  ?  We 
quarrelled — we  were  always  quarrelling, 
but  we  always  made  it  up.  We  made  it 
up  that  day,  but  you  were  still  a  little  bit 
angry  when  you  went  away.  And  then  I 
cried,  like  a  fool.  And  then  you  came 
back,  and — you  remember " 

"Go  on,"  he  said.  He  had  bridged 
the  ten  years,  and  the  scene  was  going 
splendidly.     "  Go  on  :  you  must  go  on." 

"You  came  and  knelt  down  by  me," 
she  said,  cheerfully  ;  "  it  was  as  good  as 
a  play.  You  took  me  in  your  arms  and 
told  me  you  couldn't  bear  to  leave  me 
with  the  slightest  breath  between  us.  You 
called  me  your  heart's  dearest,  I  remember, 
a  phrase  you'd  never  used  before,  and 
you  said  such  heaps  of  pretty  things  to 
me  !  And  at  last,  when  you  had  to  go,  you 
swore  we  should  never  quarrel  again — and 
that  came  true,  didn't  it  ?  " 

"Ah!    but  why?" 

"  Well,  as  you  went  out  I  saw  you  pick 
up  the  gloves  off  the  table,  and  I  knew" 

"Knew  what?" 

"  Why,  that  it  was  the  gloves  you  had 
come  back  for,  and  not  me — only  when 
you  saw  me  crying  you  were  sorry  for 
me,  and  determined  to  do  your  duty 
whatever  it  cost  you.  Don't !  What's 
the  matter?" 

He  had  caught  her  wrists  in  his  and 
was  scowling  angrily  at  her. 

"  Good  God  !  was  that  all  ?  I  did  come 
back  for  you.  I  never  thought  of  the 
damned  gloves.  I  don't  remember  them. 
If  I  did  pick  them  up  it  must  have  been 
mechanically,  and  without  noticing.  And 
you  ruined  my  life  for  that  I " 
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He  was  genuinely  angry  ;  he  was  back 
in  the  past,  where  he  had  a  right  to  be 
angry  with  her.     Her  eyes  grew  soft. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  was 
wrong — it  was  all  my  fault — you  did  love 
me?" 

"  Love  you  ?  "  he  said  roughly,  throwing 
her  hands  from  him — "  of  course  I  loved 
you.  I  shall  always  love  you  ;  I've  never 
left  off  loving  you.  It  was  you  who  didn't 
love  me.     It  was  all  your  fault." 

He  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  chin  on  his  hands.  He  was 
breathing  deeply.  The  scene  had  swept 
him  along  in  its  quickening  flow.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  catch  at  some- 
thing to  steady  himself,  some  rope  by 
which  he  could  pull  himself  to  land  again. 

Suddenly  an  arm  was  laid  on  his  neck, 
a  face  laid  against  his  face ;  lips  touched 
his  hand — and  her  voice,  incredibly 
softened,  and  tuned  to  the  key  of  their 
love's  dear  overture,  spoke : 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  Dear,  forgive  me  ! 
If  you  love  me  still — it's  too  good  to  be 
true — but  if  you  do  (ah,  you  do  !)  forgive 
me,  and  we  can  forget  it  all.  Dear,  for- 
give me — I  love  you  so  ! " 

He  was  quite  still,  quite  silent 

"Can't  you  forgive  me?"  she  began 
again. 

He  suddenly  stood  up.  "  I'm  married," 
he  said.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
went  on  hurriedly,  standing  before  her, 
but  not  looking  at  her.  "I  can't  ask 
you  to  forgive  me — I  shall  never  forgive 
myself." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said,  and  she 
laughed  :  "  I — I  wasn't  serious.  I  saw 
you  were  trying  to  play  the  old  comedy, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  play  up  to 
you.  If  I'd  known  you  were  married — 
but  it  was  only  your  glove,  and  we're  such 
old  acquaintances !  There's  another 
dance  beginning.  Please  go — I've  no 
doubt  my  partner  will  find  me." 

He  bowed,  gave  her  one  glance,  and 
went.  Half  way  down  the  stairs  he 
turned  and  came  back.  She  was  still 
sitting  as  he  had  left  her.  The  angry 
eyes  she  raised  to  him  were  full  of  tears. 
She  looked  as  she  had  looked  ten  years 
before,  when  he  had  come  back  to  her, 
and  the  accursed  gloves  had  spoiled 
everything.      He    hated    himself.      Why 


had  he  played  with  fire  and  raised 
this  ghost  to  vex  her?  It  had  been 
such  pretty  fire,  and  such  a  beautiful 
ghost.  But  she  had  been  hurt — he  had 
hurt  her.  She  would  blame  herself 
now  for  that  old  past :  as  for  the  new 
past — so  lately  the  present — it  would  not 
bear  thinking  of. 

The  scene  must  be  rounded  off  some- 
how. He  had  let  her  wound  her  pride, 
her  self-respect.  He  must  heal  them. 
The  light  touch  would  be  best. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I  knew  you  weren't 
serious  just  now.  As  you  say,  it  was 
nothing,  between   two   such  old  friends. 

And,  and "  He  sought  about  for  some 

further  consolation.  Ill  inspired,  with  the 
touch  of  her  lips  still  on  his  hand,  he 
said :  "  And  about  the  gloves.  Don't 
blame  yourself  about  that.  It  was  not 
your  fault.  You  were  perfectly  right. 
It  was  the  gloves  I  came  back  for." 

He  left  her  then,  and  next  day  journeyed 
to  Scotland  to  rejoin  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  was,  by  habit,  moderately  fond.  He 
still  keeps  the  white  glove,  and  at  first 
reproached  himself  whenever  he  looked 
at  it.  But  now  he  only  sentimentalises 
over  it  now  and  then,  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  little  under  the  weather.  He  feels  that 
his  foolish  behaviour  at  that  Sydenham 
dance  was  almost  atoned  for  by  the 
nobility  with  which  he  tried  to  spare  her, 
the  light,  delicate  touch  with  which  he 
rounded  off  the  scene. 

He  certainly  did  round  it  off.  By  a 
few  short  easy  words  he  accomplished 
three  things.  He  destroyed  an  ideal  of 
himself  which  she  had  cherished  for  years. 
He  killed  a  pale  bud  of  hope  which  she 
had  loved  to  nurse — the  hope  that  per- 
haps in  that  old  past  it  had  been  she 
who  was  to  blame,  and  not  he,  whom  she 
loved.  He  had  trampled  in  the  mud  the 
living  rose  which  would  have  bloomed 
her  life  long — the  belief  that  he  had 
loved — did  love  her  :  the  living  rose  that 
would  have  had  magic  to  quench  the 
fire  of  shame  kindled  by  that  unasked 
kiss,  a  fire  that  frets  for  ever  like  hell- 
fire,  burning,  but  not  consuming,  her  self- 
respect. 

He  did,  without  doubt,  round  off  the 
scene. 
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IT  was  in  1893  that  Cardinal  Vaughan 
founded  the  Social  Union  out  of 
which  grew  the  Catholic  Settle- 
ments now  established  in  various  parts 
of  London.  For  many  reasons  the  title 
of  "  Social  Union  "  has  been  dropped  of 
late,  His  Eminence  having  thought  it 
better,  now  that  the  work  was  well  en  train, 
to  amalgamate  it  with  another  well-known 
Catholic  institution — "The  Ladies  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul." 

The   idea   which  Car- 
dinal   Vaughan    had    in 
mind,  when  in  1893  he 
started  the  Social  Union, 
was  to  preserve  the  faith 
and  to  arrest  the  danger- 
ous leakage  which  takes 
place      when      Catholic 
children   leaving    school 
have  to  go  to  work  in  the 
factories  and   workshops 
which  are  mostly  kept  by 
Protestants     and     Jews. 
There    they   find    them- 
selves in  an  atmosphere 
of  indifference   and   un- 
belief, and  if  left  to  them- 
selves and  no  longer   in 
touch  with  any  Catholic 
element    are    easily   led 
away  to  think  lightly  of 
the   obligations  imposed 
on   them  by  their  faith, 
and  to  drift  unconsciously 
into  the  easy-going  ways  of  those  around 
them.      "If,"   so  thought   the   Cardinal, 
"  all  these  Catholic  girls  could  be  brought 
together  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work 
under  some  Catholic  influence,  they  would 
then  form  a  Catholic  social   element  in 
which   the  needed  recreations  would  be 
offered  to  them,  unattended  by  any  danger 
to  their  faith." 

I  well  remember  the  day  on  which  I 
decided  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
life  to  the  work.  I  was  absolutely  free 
from  home  ties,  so  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  should  respond  to  the  Cardinal's 
call. 

There  was  a  large  meeting  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's house,  which  I  attended.     A  great 
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many  ladies  were  there  also,  and  the 
different  districts  where  these  Social 
Union  clubs  were  to  be  started  were 
allotted  among  those  willing  to  undertake 
them. 

When  it  came  to  my  turn,  and  I  was 
asked  where  I  should  like  to  open  a  club, 
I  replied  that  the  position  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  me,  as  I  had  no  desire  to 
go  to   one   part   of  London    more   than 
another,     and    had     no 
home  ties  to  hinder  me, 
but  I  was   willing  to  go 
where  it   was  thought  I 
might  be  most  useful.     I 
was  then  told  that  of  all 
London   districts  White- 
chapel  was  in  the  greatest 
disrepute,    owing  to  the 
exploits     of    Jack      the 
Ripper. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied, 
"  then  I  will  go  to 
Whitechapel." 

Already  a  Girls'  Club 
had  been  started  by  two 
ladies;   and  having   my- 
self very  little  experience 
of   the    work,    I    joined 
them,    and    used  to  go 
down    several    evenings 
in     the     week,     till     I 
realised  how   difficult   it 
would  be  to  come  down 
night    after    night    from 
the   West   End,   with    a 
long  and  wearisome  journey  home  after- 
wards.     Moreover,    I    appreciated    how 
much  more  perfectly  the  work  could  be 
done   on   the   spot,  so   I   conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  a  house. 

But  as  this  would  entail  living  in  the 
East  End  all  the  year  round,  the  plan  had 
to  be  well  considered.  It  had,  however, 
the  full  sanction  of  the  Cardinal. 

After  having  overcome  the  many  diffi- 
culties in  finding  a  suitable  home  in  that 
part  of  London,  we  at  last  succeeded 
in  securing  a  small  place  in  St.  Mark's 
Street,  not  far  from  the  church,  and  there 
settled  down,  myself  and  two  other 
workers.  To  each  of  us  was  allotted  a 
district,  which  we  were  to  visit  under  the 
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supervision  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Mission,  who  kindly  took  us  round  and 
introduced   us   to  all    the   people.      We 
were  everywhere  received  with  great  joy, 
for,  if  the  poor  of  various  denominations 
had  been  largely  visited  and  helped,  until 
then   no   Catholic   lay   visitor    had    ever 
been  seen  ;  and  with  the  warm-heartedness 
which   characterises   the    Irish,    we   were 
at  once  made  to  understand  how  pleased 
they    were    to    have 
their     share    in    the 
general      interest 
shown  in  the  poorer 
classes   of  the  great  . 
Metropolis. 

After  a  while  we 
started  a  Mothers' 
Meeting,  and  opened 
a  Boys'  Club.  In 
1896  the  house  be- 
came too  small  as 
the  number  of 
workers  increased, 
and  I  took  a  larger 
one,  which  we  called 
St.  Anthony's,  in 
Great  Prescot  Street, 
and  which  we  put 
under  the  protection 
of  that  great  Fran- 
ciscan saint  so  well 
known  as  the  friend 
of  the  poor. 

The    surroundings 
of  my  new  home  in 
the  Whitechapel  dis- 
trict of  London  are 
not  without  interest. 
The  Catholic  church 
in      Great      Prescot 
Street  was  built  some 
thirty   years    ago    in 
honour  of  the  English 
martyrs     who     gave 
their    lives    for     the 
faith  on  Tower  Hill. 
The    very    spot     of 
their     execution     is 
marked  by  a   stone,  and   is   only  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  church  dedicated 
to  their  memory.      The  Tower   itself  is 
included  in  the  parish,  and  when  the  Irish 
Guards  happen   to    be    quartered   there, 
they  all  come  up  with  their  band  to  the 
half-past   ten   o'clock    mass    on   Sunday, 
filling  the  church  with  a  brilliant   blaze 
of  scarlet.     Unfailing  sympathy  and  curi- 
osity greet  them  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 


the  street  is  lined  with  men,  women 
and  children  eager  to  see  the  stalwart 
figures  of  their  countrymen  marching  past 
as  they  return  to  the  Tower. 

And     how     imposing,      how     full     of 
memories   for  all  alike,  is  the  Tower  of 
London   itself!      Once    the   very  centre 
of  Court  life,  when  the  barges  rowed  up 
the  river,  bringing  sometimes  a  crowned 
head   as  an   honoured   guest,   sometimes 
a  poor  prisoner  des- 
tined never  to  leave 
those  walls  again  ! 

Many  a  house  in 
that  vicinity,  now 
tenanted  by  the  very 
poor,  still  shows  signs 
of  past  grandeur. 
The  inhabitants  of 
this  parti  of  London 
are  mostly  waterside 
labourers,  and  depend 
for  their  daily  bread 
on  the  ships  that  un- 
lade and  lade  again 
in  the  many  wharves 
and  docks  that  line 
the  river — a  precari- 
ous living,  and  one 
which  accounts  for 
the  deep  poverty  of 
most  of  our  people. 
The  better-to-do 
class  are  tailors  and 
tailoresses  who  work 
for  the  City  shops, 
earning  more  or  less 
as  trade  is  slack  or 
brisk,  but  who  can 
hardly  hope  to  do 
anything  more  than 
live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  for  the  rents 
are  excessive  and  the 
families  generally 
numerous. 

In  the  early  days 
of  my  life  in  the  East 
End  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  myself  giving  to  everybody 
who  asked  me.  It  seemed  terrible  to 
me  that  I  should  go  from  house  to 
house  along  those  miserable  streets,  see- 
ing the  people  in  want  and  leaving  them 
so,  while  we  ourselves  had  everything 
we  could  possibly  require.  But  our  good 
friends  the  priests,  who  knew  the  neigh- 
bourhood better  than  we  did,  scolded 
me   effectually.      I  limit  myself  now  to 
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systematic  charities,  and  give,  I  believe, 
with  a  truer  kindness  than  then,  when  it 
was  very  much  a  matter  of  giving  to  the 
person  who  could  tell  the  strongest  story. 
I  am  always  glad  to  award  school  prizes, 
distribute  gifts  of  clothing  and  assist  the 
sick,  these  being  some  of  the  charities 
which  naturally  arise  in  our  settlement 
work. 

Amongst  the  treats  which  we  sometimes 
give  our  mothers  and  girls,  one  of  the 
most  appreciated  is  a  day  in  the  country. 
To  walk  across  the  fields  and  to  inhale 
the  fresh  balmy  air  must  indeed  be  a  treat 
to  those  who  live  the  whole  year  in  the 


Whitechapel  is  perhaps  as  much  of  an 
education  to  us  who  are  privileged  to 
come  and  work  in  it  as  we  are  to  White- 
chapel. It  is  certain  to  change  our  point 
of  view.  I  am  truly  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  less  immorality  on  the  Whitechapel 
side  of  London  than  there  is  on  the  May- 
fair  side.  Society  people  (using  the  term 
"  society  "  in  its  very  limited  sense)  never 
come  to  the  slums  for  more  than  an 
evening  Club  meeting  or  to  give  their 
services  in  some  concert.  And  even  the 
men  and  women  who  do  these  things  are 
comparatively  few.  Those  who  actually 
devote    their    time    and    efforts    to    the 


The  "hall-way"  oj  St.  Anthony* a  House. 


squalor  of  East  London.  We  therefore 
take  our  mothers  and  girls  down  to  Wood- 
ford, where  I  myself  have  a  house,  and 
where  they  spend  the  whole  day.  They 
dine  and  have  tea  on  the  lawn,  and  dance 
with  great  entrain  their  Irish  jigs  to  the 
sound  of  a  barrel-organ.  Benediction 
and  a  short  address  in  the  Franciscan 
church  which  adjoins  the  house  closes  the 
day,  to  which  those  poor  weary  workers 
always  look  forward  with  great  expecta- 
tion. * 

I  never  quite  realised  the  value  of 
money  until  I  came  to  live  in  Wliitechapel. 
I  have  learned  to  be  grateful  for  every 
penny  I  am  able  to  give  away.     After  all, 


attempted  solution  of  social  problems 
are  seldom  "  society  "  people.  Life  in  the 
East  End  necessitates  the  renunciation  of 
so-called  society ;  I  might  almost  say 
that  the  desire  for  such  an  existence  as 
ours  comes  only  to  the  more  seriously 
minded. 

Doubtless  the  conditions  which  make 
the  permanent  relief  of  the  poor  in 
London  seem  at  times  an  almost  hopeless 
task  exist  in  America  too.  But  we  have 
the  additional  difficulty  of  having  allowed 
our  poverty  to  grow  old.  To  uproot  it  is 
indeed  difficult.  Girls7  clubs,  mothers' 
meetings,  visiting  the  Catholic  families — 
these  and  other  things  we  keep  on  doing 
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must  have  their  influence,  but  London's 
submerged  half  is  deeply  submerged. 

The  girls  who  frequent  our  Club  work 
for  the  most  part  in  factories  as  cigarette 
makers,  labellers,  etc.  Their  wages  are 
small,  their  hours  of  work  are  long.  All 
suffer  more  or  less  under  the  sweating 
system  which  just  allows  them  to  earn 
enough  for  the  barest  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. The  hardest  lot  falls  to  those  who 
can  do  nothing  better  than  carry  to  and 
fro  heavy  parcels  of  clothing  made  by  the 
home-working  tailors  for  the  City  shops  : 


precarious  livelihood  since  then.  Another 
great  evil  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
children  as  they  grow  up  are  never  taught 
any  trade.  The  moment  they  leave 
school  and  obtain  their  labour  certificates 
parents  put  them  to  whatever  work  will 
bring  in  a  few  shillings  to  contribute  to 
the  immediate  need.  In  the  rarest  cases 
only — even  when  the  chance  becomes 
available — will  parents  consent  to  the 
temporary  sacrifice  of  allowing  their 
children  to  be  apprenticed,  even  for  a 
year. 


/ 

The 
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pale-faced,  tired-looking  girls,  weighed 
down  by  the  load  they  carry  with  aching 
limbs  and  weary  feet.  Everywhere  it  is  a 
hard  struggle  for  life,  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  steady  influx  of  foreigners, 
mostly  Jews,  who  flock  to  the  great  centre 
in  the  hopes  of  making  a  fortune. 

But,  besides  the  heavy  rents  and  the 
foreign  invasion,  the  influence  of  the  great 
strike,  which  deflected  trade  to  an 
enormous  extent  from  the  port  of  London, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Dockers,  at  all 
times  casual  labourers,  make  an  even  more 


At  the  same  time,  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  not  to  acknowledge  that  drink  is  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  misery  one  meets 
with  among  the  poor  of  London.  If 
neither  of  the  parents  drink,  the  home  is 
kept  together  and  the  children  have  a  fair 
chance  in  life.  Poverty  it  still  is.  Scarce 
food,  of  which  bread  and  butter — if  you 
can  call  it  butter  !— and  tea  are  the  chief 
components,  is  all  that  can  be  got.  Still 
the  family  manages  to  weather  the  storm, 
and  to  exist  somehow  until  the  time  when 
the  children  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 
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Then  things  get  easier,  and  perhaps  a  few 
brighter  days  are  in  store. 

But  when  one  of  the  parents  drinks,  or, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  both  drink,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  in  what  kind  of  a  home 
the  poor  little  ones  are  brought  up.  The 
school  is  then  the  only  chance  left  them  ; 
there  they  are  away  from  the  squalor  of 
their  one  room,  and  often  a  daily  dinner 
is  provided  for  the  poorer  ones,  or  a 
breakfast— which  alas!  is  a  thing  unknown 
to  many.  The  Sisters  who  have  charge  of 
the  schools,  and  who  visit  the  parents  of 
the  little  ones  on  a  Sunday  morning,  know 
each  child's  history. 

As  to  whether  these  Settlements  can  be 
considered  the  last  expression  of  charita- 
ble endeavour,  as  to  whether  they  will 
be  a  permanency  or  merge  into  some 
more  perfect  form,  time  alone  can  show. 
But  we  have  no  fear,  at  least  so  far  as 
Catholic  Settlements  are  concerned,  of  the 
danger  of  Institutionalism  which  is  said  to 
threaten  those  of  America,  because  our 
Settlements  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  private   individuals. 

In  our  daily  contact  with  cases  ot 
poverty,  we  often  have  to  deal  with  non- 
sectarian  workers.  Of  these,  the  best 
known  in  London  is  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society.  They  have  weekly  meetings 
at  which  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  others  are  present,  and  at  which 
are  submitted  the  various  deserving  cases 
that  come  under  notice  for  relief.  This 
society,  being  responsible  to  its  donors 
for  the  money  spent  in  help,  investigates 
minutely  each  case,  helping  consequently 
only  those  who  have  tried  to  help  them- 
selves— a  just  principle,  no  doubt,  but 
one  which  must  necessarily  exclude  many 
of  the  poorest  among  our  very  poor,  who 
are  not  always  unimpeachable  any  more 
than  their  richer  brethren.  Moreover, 
all  religious  denominations  when  they 
help  materially  have  a  higher  motive  in 
view,  and  always  hope  that  by  so  doing 
they  may  bring  these  afflicted  ones  to 
recognise  in  the  human  hand  that  helps 
them  the  goodness  of  a  watchful  Provi- 
dence. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  not  to  say  an 
impossible  one,  to  be  able  to  see  clearly 
how  much  good  may  have  been  done  by 
the  Settlements ;  but  to  a  certainty,  as 
Catholics,  we  may  say  that  good  has  been 
done.  It  has  been  as  it  were  a  great 
awakening,  for,  after   so   many   years   of 


unrecognition,  Catholics  coming  thus  into 
contact  with  one  another,  both  rich  and 
poor  have  fully  realised  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  large  body  with  great  needs  and 
unhappily  but  small  funds  to  meet  those 
needs.  Heavily  indeed  upon  Catholic 
England  weighs  the  necessity  of  building 
churches  and  schools,  of  helping  innumer- 
able poor  members  of  the  Church,  ot 
giving  the  girls  and  boys  those  advantages 
which  all  the  richer  and  more  numerous 
Protestant  sects  have  in  such  abundance. 
It  can  well  be  said  that  all  give  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  which  with  the  better 
situated  is  only  pure  duty  becomes  a 
touching  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  very 
poor.  How  often  does  one  see  them 
adopt  some  orphan  child  and  share  with 
it  the  scanty  food  which  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  their  own  family ;  and  they  seem  to 
think  it  quite  natural  to  do  so.  Im- 
provident it  may  be  deemed  by  those  who 
love  to  calculate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
every  charitable  act,  but  at  all  events  it 
is  an  improvidence  which  springs  from  a 
deep-rooted  feeling  of  human  pity  in  those 
who  know  by  bitter  experience  what  it  is 
to  be  hungry  and  cold,  and  who,  putting 
aside  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  trust  in 
Providence  for  their  reward. 

One  of  the  most  lovable  traits  ot  the 
Irish  Catholics  is  their  untiring  devotion 
to  their  church.  To  them  the  church  is 
their  highest  interest  in  life.  Their  homes 
may  be  squalid,  but  to  the  church  they 
will  give  their  last  penny,  and  in  it  they 
feel  at  home,  for  all  can  point  to  some 
part — pulpit,  statue,  or  altar — which  was 
given  by  them  and  paid  for  with  their 
hard-earned  and  badly-needed  pennies. 
I  know  a  poor  widow  who  used  to  go 
without  her  breakfast  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  a  penny  to  the  collectors  (chosen 
men  among  the  very  best  in  the  parish) 
who  go  round  every  Sunday  to  collect  for 
the  church  and  the  schools. 

"  Many  a  shilling  have  I  given  towards 
building  that  church  !  "  another  will  say ; 
or  sometimes,  "I  have  given  many  a 
brick  for  that  church ! " 

Moreover  they  never  forget  to  bless 
the  hand  that  gives  to  them  in  time  of 
need  ;  "  May  the  Almighty  reward  you  ! " 
or  "  May  ,God  love  you  ! "  are  phrases 
that  follow  you  everywhere  on  your 
errands  of  mercy. 

As  I  have  said,  we  try  not  to  give 
much  relief,  for  fear  of  pauperising  the 
people,  and  because  the  priests  disapprove 
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of  it ;  so  our  help  is  restricted  to  the  sick  shame  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  pleasanter 

or  to  appalling  cases  of  destitution.     We  paths !      The   East  can   learn   from  the 

give  tickets  for  food  and  coal,  milk  to  West ;  yet  I  say  again  the  West  can  learn 

the  sick,  and  as  much  clothing  as  we  from  the  East  a  daily  lesson  of  courage 

can  collect  from  friends  who  cannot  do  and  confidence  in  God. 

our  work  and  yet  wish  to  do  something  We  must  help  one  another.     There  is 

for  the  poor.      But   nowadays  we  never  a  greater  fusion  of  classes  than  there  ever 

give   any   money,   as  the   temptation   to  was    before.      Everything,    through    the 

spend  it  unwisely   is  often    too    strong,  publicity  of  our   daily  life,  has  become 

On  the  other  hand,  amongst  these  poor —  the  property  of  everybody ;  we  can   no 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it— there  are  real  longer  keep  aloof  and  look  on :  help  is 

saints :  men  and  women  who  endure  the  needed,  and  we  must  give  it.     Whether 

hardships  of  daily  life,  or  perhaps  some  the   great   social   evils  will  ever  be  rem- 

terrible  disease,  or  heartrending  bereave-  edied  or  not,   who  can  tell  ?     But    we 

ment,  with  words  of  praise  and  perfect  dare  not   stand   by   doing    nothing,   and 

submission   to  God's  holy  will  on  their  waiting  for  that  era  of  justice  and  plenty 

lips;   others  who  go  through  the  drudg-  which  may  only  be  a  dream.     We  must 

ery  of  work,  work,  work,  and  hardly  any  all  do  our  share,  be  it  great   or   small, 

recreation,   with   the   heroic  patience   of  not  looking  too  anxiously  to  the  result, 

the   martyrs,   ever    ready    to    help    each  but  believing  and  hoping  that  all  things 

other,  to  give  without  expecting  anything  will  shape  themselves  for  the  best  under 

in  return.     How  often  do  such  examples  the  Hand  of  an  All-Wise  Providence. 


THE   WORLD   IS    SMALL. 
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'USH—  after  all 

The  world  is  small  ! 
With  tear-swept  eye 
You  bid  good-bye 
'Midst  clinking  glasses  raised  to  cheer  you, 
And  sail  away 
To  far  Cathay, 
To  meet  a  man  who  lived  just  near  you  ! 

Tush,   after  all 

The  world  is  small  ! 

You  count  no  cost 

Of  fortune  lost, 
But  speed  abroad  to  win  another. 

On  Sydney's  strand 

You  grasp  the  hand 
Of  some  old  chap — who  knew  your  mother  I 

Tush,   after  all 

The  world  is  small  ! 

Your  love  is  spurned 

And  unreturned. 
(Oh,  hearts  must  not  be  played  the  fool  with.) 

On  Durban  pier 

You  are  the   udear  " 
Of  one — she  used  to  go  to  school  with  ! 

R.  M.  Eassie. 
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WHEN  the  last  of  the  other  men 
had  left  my  room,  Newington 
let  himself  go  in  a  shuddering 
breath  of  relief  All  that  evening  he  had 
kept  himself  so  perfectly  in  hand  that  no 
one  but  myself  was  aware  of  his  unusual 
excitement.  The  other  men,  Rowles, 
Paynter  and  Protheroe,  were  good  fellows, 
but  Percy  Newington — was  Percy  New- 
ington. He  waited  until  the  last  echo  of 
the  closing  door  had  rumbled  up  the 
stairs  and  died  away  in  the  empty  attic, 
then  got  impulsively  out  of  his  chair  and 
pretended  to  examine  my  water-colours. 
The  house  felt  uncomfortably  still  after 
the  spirited  talk  and  laughter  of  a  few 
minutes  ago;  but  I  would  not  speak, 
because  I  knew  that  any  but  the  absolutely 
right  word  would  as  likely  as  not  send 
Newington  away  without  unburdening 
himself.  I  lit  a  cigarette,  sat  down  by  the 
fire  and  took  up  the  evening  paper.  I 
had  purposely  turned  my  back  on  New- 
ington, but  in  spite  of  my  honest  attempt 
to  read  what  was  before  my  eyes  I  was 
acutely  conscious  that  he  was  listening 
intently,  that  he  wished  to  be  unobserved, 
and  that  my  ostentatious  interest  in  the 


Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  not  deceived 
him.  My  nerves  are  fairly  healthy,  but 
the  situation  was  becoming  intolerable 
when  Newington  exclaimed,  "  What  was 
that?" 

Taken  off  my  guard,  I  turned  sharply 
round.  Newington  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  his  lean  figure  bent  forward, 
his  prominent  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  his 
nervous  hands  crooked  and  half  raised  in 
the  air.  Even  in  that  moment  I  noticed 
how  perfectly  his  attitude  suggested  the 
hawklike  stoop  of  his  intellect.  His  eyes 
compelled  mine  to  the  door. 

"  Ah  ! — you  heard  it  too ;  —there  it  is 
again ! " 

I  listened.  "It  is  only  Mrs.  Prosser 
going  to  bed — she  is  later  than  usual,"  I 
said,  looking  at  him  steadily  and  speaking 
with  a  deliberate  drawl. 

Newington  dropped  his  hand  and  eyed 
me  suspiciously ;  I  could  see  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  me  a  liar,  and 
I  smiled  in  anticipation,  and  to  assure 
him  that  I  was  in  a  mood  to  suffer  abuse 
without  resentment.  Perhaps  I  overdid 
my  assumption  of  calmness,  for  Newington 
took  it  the  wrong  way. 
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"  Oh,  please  don't  treat  me  like  a  child, 
Marshall,"  he  said,  impatiently,  yet  with  a 
pathetic  note  of  appeal. 

"I  don't,"  I  retorted:  "children  don't 
usually  suffer  from  overwork." 

Newington  laughed  harshly. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  suggest  that  I  am 
a  lunatic  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  his  brilliant 
eyes  on  mine. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment :  I  did  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  him,  but,  in  his  own 
interests,  I  intended  to  be  firm. 


you  mean  to  tell  me,  Marshall,  that  you 
are  like  the  rest  ? "  he  said ;  "  that  you 
have  had  no  warning  of  the  awful  thing 
that  is  threatening  us?" 

"  Look  here,  Newington,"  I  said,  getting 
up  and  facing  him,  "suppose  you  leave 
off  asking  conundrums  and  tell  me  in 
plain  words  what  is  the  matter  with 
you." 

"With  me!"  he  cried;  "good  God, 
if  it  were  only  myself  I  should  not  care. 
I  can  escape ;  I  am  leaving  London  to- 


"/  noticed  how  perfectly  Ms  attitude  suggested  the  hawklike  stoop  of  his  Intellect" 


"No,  not  yet,"  I  said;  "but  you  will 
be  if  you  don't  chuck  work  and  go  into 
the  country." 

To  my  surprise  Newington  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief.  "Then  you  have  felt 
it  too  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly  ;  "  you  know 
what  is  coming?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "There  is  nothing 
coming  for  me,  because  I  have  reached 
an  age  to  prefer  comfort  before  fame  or 
riches,  and  have  learned  to  take  life 
easily." 

Newington  smiled  incredulously.     "  Do 


morrow — if  I  live ;  but  you,  the  others, 
the  millions  who  are  too  careless  or  too 
dull  to  realise  their  peril.  .  .  .  Come  out 
of  it,  Marshall !  don't  be  a  fool.  What 
is  the  use  of  remaining  ?  You  can't  help 
these  poor  blind  creatures — they  wouldn't 
listen.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  be 
such  a  coward  as  to  run  away  if  I  thought 
that  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
opening  their  eyes?  They  are  already 
doomed ;  it  is  like  the  fascination  of  the 
serpent  before  he  strikes.  But  you — 
come  out  of  it,   Marshall,   before  it  is 
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too  late!"  In  his  agitation  he  gripped 
me  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  me 
roughly. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Newington,"  I  said 
irritably,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
driving  at." 

"Why,  man,  even  the  papers  are  full 
of  it,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  read." 
He  caught  up  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
"  Look  here,"  he  pointed  with  a  trembling 
finger :  " '  Unexplained  fire  in  Bedford 
Square/  and  here,  *  Mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  a  man  in  the  City ' ;  why,  it's  as 
plain  as  the  writing  on  the  wall,  but  they 
won't  see  it— they  won't  see  it ! "  He 
stamped  his  foot,  and  his  voice  rose  to 
a  sobbing  scream. 

"Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  I  said 
stolidly,  "  there  are  dangers  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  London." 

"  It  isn't  in  London,"  he  said ;  then, 
stooping  forward  and  speaking  in  a  passion- 
ate whisper,  so  low  that  I  saw  rather  than 
heard  the  words:  "It's  London,  London 
itself— the  streets,  the  houses,  the  great 
Beast  we  have  created." 

I  began  to  feel  seriously  alarmed. 
"You'll  forgive  me,  Newington,"  I  said 
gravely;  "but  this  really  proves  what  I 
say  about  your  being  overworked.  You 
are  not  the  first  man " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that,"  he  inter- 
rupted; "it's  referred  to  in  the  text-books, 
isn't  it  ?  as  a  form  " — he  laughed  bitterly — 
"a  form  of  insanity.  That  is  the  most 
awful  thing  of  all :  men's  intellects  are  so 
poisoned  by  the  influence  that  they  dare 
not  own  the  truth,  but  call  it  madness.  .  .  . 
You  remember  the  panic  terror  of  the 
ancients — the  sudden  fear  of  something 
that  came  upon  men  in  lonely  places? 
That  was  dreadful ;  but  Nature,  if  careless 
of  her  children,  was  not  vicious.  .  .  . 
When  Adam  and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of 
God  walking  in .  the  garden  they  were 
afraid,  but  there  was  something  uplifting 
in  their  very  fear ;  God  is  awful,  but  He  is 
not  malign.  .  .  .  The  voice  that  we  hear 
to-day  is  that  of  a  cruel  monster,  in- 
fected with  our  own  lusts  and  vices.  .  .  . 
Listen!" 

He  strode  to  the  window  and  flung  it 
up.  The  curtains  bowed  inward,  the 
solemn  sweetness  of  the  night  air  filled 
the  room.   "What  do  you  hear,  Marshall?" 

"A  sound  like  the  sea,  a  continuous 
murmur,  now  rising,  now  falling,  broken 
occasionally  by  the  sudden  cry  of  a  news- 
boy, the  whistle  of  a  passing  train," 


"Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted;  "but  can't 
you  hear  the  sinister  undertone,  the 
muttering  that  is  neither  human  nor  of 
the  elements  ?  If  every  cab  and  omnibus 
stopped  running,  if  all  the  passing  feet 
were  stilled,  if  the  voice  of  the  river 
were  hushed,  you  would  still  hear  that 
murmur." 

He  shuddered,  and  shut  down  the 
window  with  a  bang. 

"Don't  you  realise  that  London  is 
alive?  That  whilst  we  poor  fools  have 
been  puzzling  and  quarrelling  over  the 
origin  of  life,  the  precise  point  where  the 
inanimate  compound  becomes  organic 
and  sentient,  we  ourselves  have  been 
helping  to  create  life  on  a  stupendous 
scale — an  organism  more  powerful  than 
all  our  armies,  more  pitiless  than  the 
Minotaur  ?  Do  you  believe  that  when  a 
house  collapses,  burying  whole  families  in 
its  fall,  that  when  some  hapless  creature 
is  mangled  to  death  by  the  machinery  he 
tends,  it  is  an  accident?  .  .  .  Let  me 
make  it  plain  to  you,  Marshall.  It  is 
accepted  as  a  poetic  platitude  that  London 
has  a  personality  apart  from  her  inhabit- 
ants:  don't  you  see  that  when  we  speak 
about  '  London's  opinion '  on  this  or  that, 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  bigger  truth  than 
we  know?" 

"  I  think  I  see  how  it  is,  Newington,"  I 
said  :  "  your  naturally  sensitive  mind,  ex- 
cited by  overwork,  has  become  possessed 
by  the  idea  of  incarnate  evil  in  the  shape 
of  London.  You  are  suffering  from  a 
sort  of  moral  hyperesthesia  !  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  that  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "You  don't  blame  the 
individual  cell  for  the  general  condition 
of  an  organ.  You  and  I — all  of  us — are 
merely  cells  in  the  total  organism  of  our 
race.  Everything  we  will  or  do,  think  or 
feel,  is  but  a  summing  up  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  humanity  modified  by  en- 
vironment, and  finally  controlled  by  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  universe.  Now 
we  are  unable  to  judge  of  that  ultimate 
purpose,  but  we  do  know  that  the  general 
tendencies  of  our  nature  are  evil.  Our 
folly  lies  in  herding  together  until  this 
aggregate  wickedness  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol ;  and  in  providing  a  body,  as  the  man 
swept  and  garnished  his  house  in  readiness 
for  the  habitation  of  that  great  Oversold 
of  Evil.  .  .  .  For  ourselves  Christ  died, 
because,  though  fallen,  we  were  made  in 
God's  own  image;  but  these  bricks  and 
stones  are  untouched — are  incapable  of 
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being  touched  by  the  general  redemption 
of  humanity.  They  are  outside,  mon- 
strous; but  none  the  less  alive  for  all 
that." 

"This  is  sheer  fantasy,  Newington,"  I 
murmured. 

"  Fantasy  !  Yet  you  accept  the  con- 
verse :  you  reverence  a  church — I  don't 
mean  the  idea,  but  the  very  structure — 


with  dynamite?  Do  you  suppose  that 
these  men,  notoriously  tender-hearted, 
professedly  lovers  of  their  kind,  were 
actuated  by  the  mere  lust  of  destruction  ? 
No ;  their  so-called  crimes  were  the  mad 
struggles  of  men  who  felt  the  toils  closing 
round  them — clumsy  and  useless  efforts 
to  wound  the  Monster  in  a  vital  part. 
And  that   Law  which  condemned   them 


"  'Thta  monster,  to  whom  we  have  given  veins,  arteries,  bowels,  and  nerves,  Is  waking  up,* 


because  it  is  saturated  with  holiness, 
beeped  in  divinity.  You  admit  the  idea 
of  sacrilege,  don't  you  ?  .  .  .  and  what  is 
(he  Beast  of  the  Revelation  but  a  city  ? — 
and  why  did  God  destroy  the  cities  of 
*be  Plain — not  the  inhabitants  only,  but 
the  cities^  the  streets  and  houses  ?  Have 
you  ever  considered  the  true  inwardness 
of  those  motiveless  crimes  against  society 
Such  ^  tjje  blowing  up  of  public  buildings 


was  but  a  blind  creature  of  the  Beast.  .  .  . 
We  talk  about  building  cities  as  if  their 
creation  were  a  conscious  act  of  ourselves. 
If  you  come  to  think  seriously  of  the 
matter,  the  building  of  a  house  is  the 
spontaneous  effort  of  an  aggregate  will  to 
provide  a  habitation  for  the  individual. 
A  man  does  not  construct  a  house  in 
Hornsey  of  his  own  deliberate  purpose, 
but  because  he  is  moved  by  the  corporate 
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impulse  of  that  organism  we  call  London. 
London  wishes  to  grow ;  she  imposes  it 
upon  her  inhabitants  that  they  shall  make 
her  grow.  Properly  speaking,  cities  build 
themselves,  as  we  make  room  in  our 
bodies  for  the  cells  of  our  development. 
It  is  preposterous  to  conceive  an  indi- 
vidual cell  going  about  saying,  'I  will 
choose  this  man's  body  or  that/  .  .  .  And 
when  in  the  process  of  evolution  a  certain 
aggregation  of  cells  is  arrived  at  you  get 
life,  and  in  the  course  of  time  conscious- 
ness, self-knowledge;  and  the  organism 
says,  *I  am.'  It  cannot  have  escaped 
your  notice  that  a  modern  city  is  so  highly 
organised  that  we  think  and  speak  of  its 
inhabitants  as  unity.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  a  man  living  in  one  of  our  great  cities 
is  no  longer  a  free  agent :  he  thinks  and 
moves  only  as  permitted  by  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  community.  The 
wave  of  depression  during  the  early  days 
of  the  late  war,  the  hysterical  scenes 
following  the  relief  of  Mafeking  and 
Ladysmith,  the  poignant  gloom  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  illness,  the  solemn 
rejoicing  over  the  Coronation— these  things 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  sum  of 
individual  emotions,  but  as  floods  of  feeling 
shared  willy-nilly  by  the  man  in  the 
street.  This  you'll  say  is  an  accepted 
truism ;  but  what  is  not  yet  realised  is 
the  hideous  fact  that  these  emotional 
phenomena  do  not  emanate  from  London's 
inhabitants,  but  from  the  town  itself.  .  .  . 
Consider  London,  with  its  gigantic  re- 
spiratory and  vascular  apparatus  of  gas 
and  water  pipes,  its  alimentary  canals  in 
the  shape  of  underground  railways  and 
tubes,  and,  more  significant  still,  its 
stupendous  nervous  system  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  and  cables.  It  is 
already  alive,  and  the  experiments  of 
Marconi  point  clearly  to  the  imminent 
birth  of  consciousness,  of  energy  thrown 
off  and  detached,  become  aware  of  itself. 
This  Monster,  to  whom  we  have  given 
veins,  arteries,  bowels,  and  nerves,  is 
waking  up.  •.  .  .  It  is  a  case  of  induction  : 
just  as  the  particles  of  wood  in  the  body 
of  a  fiddle  become  educated  into  a 
harmonic  relation,  so  that  the  instrument 
may  justly  be  said  to  possess  a  soul,  so  the 
bricks  and  stones  in  our  Metropolis  have 
become  educated  by  the  continuous  vibra- 
tions of  life  and  electricity  to  which  they 
are  increasingly  subjected.  ...  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  it  is  a  scientific 
commonplace  that  nervous  and  electrical 


energy  are  mutually  convertible,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  torpedo." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "consciousness  im- 
plies not  only  stimulus,  but  an  organism 
capable  of  reaction.  Now,  bricks  and 
stones " 

He  waved  me  aside. 

"  Life  and  consciousness  do  not  depend 
upon  peculiarity  of  substance,  but  upon 
molecular  arrangement,  eminently  upon 
condition.  We  are  of  the  same  ultimate 
substance  with  the  inanimate  objects 
around  us ;  we  possess  no  distinctive 
element  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  living 
beings.  The  dictum  of  the  chemist  that 
carbon  is  the  essential  to  organic  matter 
is  only  begging  the  question.  The  differ- 
ence between  organic  and  inorganic  is  one 
of  state,  depending  primarily  upon  the 
character  of  the  intermolecular  vibrations. 
Intermolecular  vibration  is  universal ; 
these  walls  are  equally  in  movement  with 
ourselves.  It  is  merely  a  difference  of 
rhythm,  sympathetically  alterable,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  experiment  in  which 
grains  of  sand  are  disposed  in  symmetrical 
figures  by  the  communicated  vibrations 
of  a  violin  string.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  scale,  by  the  way,  to  conceive  our 
world  and  the  innumerable  planets  as 
but  molecules  in  some  stupendous  and 
single  organism  co-ordinated  by  that  music 
of  the  spheres  which  the  poets  have  sung. 
The  disparity  between  interplanetary  and 
intermolecular  space  depends  only  on  our 
idea  of  space,  which  is  as  arbitrary  as  our 
conception  of  time." 

Somewhat  calmed  by  the  abstract 
regions  into  which  he  had  carried  the 
discussion,  Newington  continued  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  his  prominent 
eyes  glaring  into  space,  his  nervous  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back. 

"At  least,"  I  said,  "you  have  given 
me  something  new  to  think  about." 

"  New  !  "  he  exclaimed,  wheeling  round. 
"  If  it  were  new  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility that  I  am  mistaken,  that-— as  you 
more  than  half  suspect — my  mind  is  un- 
balanced. ...  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
earliest  ages  the  mind  of  man  has  felt 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  What  are  all 
the  tales  of  haunted  houses  but  half 
recognitions  of  this  ghastly  possibility? 
Nobody  is  afraid  of  a  ghost,  a  feeble  and 
preposterous  figment  of  the  imagination ; 
what  men  fear  is  the  house,  the  room 
so  ineradicably  stained  with  some  crime 
that  it  has  the  power  to  work  on  our  §u^ 
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consciousness  and  create  a  spectre.  This 
nameless  fear  is  ever  present  behind  more 
natural  causes  for  alarm.  When  the  man 
in  Poe's  tale  woke  up  to  find  that  the 
room  which  previously  had  five  windows 
had  now  only  four,  behind  the  practical 
fear  of  being  crushed  was  the  subcon- 
scious dread  that  the  room  was  closing 
in  of  itself.  That  was  the  horror  !  .  .  . 
What  is  the  secret  of  our  repulsion  from  the 
Chinese  but  our  irrational  though  uncon- 
querable feeling  that  they  are  automata  ? 
Why  do  we  shrink  from  the  larger  crusta- 
ceans ?  Because  they  suggest  animated 
machinery.  The  fear  of  a  thing  implies  the 
recognition  of  its  possibility.  In  every  age 
men  have  thrown  out  vague  hints  of  what 
they  dared  not  speak  except  in  a  parable  : 
there  was  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  the 
terrible  history  of  Frankenstein.  We  too 
have  warmed  our  idol  into  life,  feeding 
it  with  blood  and  sweat  and  energy,  until 
it  is  no  longer  our  slave  but  our  master." 

"  There  is  just  one  point,  Newington," 
I  said :  "  if,  as  you  say,  this  fear  is 
universal,  why  does  nobody  but  yourself 
maJce  the  effort  to  escape  ?  " 

"Because,  like  rabbits  in  the  den  of 
the  python,  they  are  paralysed  by  what 
they  fear.  The  millions  are  no  longer 
capable  of  exerting  their  will ;  they  think 
and  do  only  as  London  bids  them.  They 
cannot  get  away;  London  will  not  let 
them  go.  If  it  were  only  possible  to 
rouse  them !  You  know  very  well, 
Marshall,  that  if  I  went  out  into  the  street 
and  cried  on  the  people  to  save  them- 
selves I  should  be  apprehended  as  a 
lunatic,  because  the  authorities  themselves 
are  unconscious  agents  of  the  Monster  and 
dare  not  let  the  truth  be  known.  But 
you,  Marshall,  you  are  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence. Listen  to  me :  come  away  from 
this  cursed  place  while  there  is  yet  time." 


"My  dear  Newington,"  I  said,  "I 
neither  accept  nor  deny  the  truth  of  your 
words.  For  yourself,  for  many  reasons  I 
think  that  you  are  wise  in  your  decision 
to  leave  town,  but  I  have  work  which  at 
present  necessitates  my  staying  here.  In 
three  weeks " 

"  Wretched  man  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  in  three 
weeks  it  may  be  too  late.  Who  knows," 
— his  voice  sank  and  he  glanced  fearfully 
round  the  room, — "  who  knows  but  that 
in  speaking  to  you  I  have  already  hastened 
the  end  ?  There  is  a  sinister  truth  in  those 
words  '  walls  have  ears/  Are  your  senses 
so  gross  that  you  have  had  no  personal 
warning  ?  Do  you  never  hear  noises  that 
you  cannot  explain  ?  do  the  shadows 
never  move,  nor  the  houses  scowl  at  you 
as  you  pass  ?  Have  you  never  experienced 
that  sudden  waking  in  a  sweating  terror, 
the  awful  consciousness  of  Something  in 
the  room  ?  .  .  .  Think  of  London  at  this 
moment.  Listen !  Cannot  you  hear 
above  the  stertorous  breathing  of  its 
human  parasites  the  mighty  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  city  ?  Stone  awakens  and 
murmurs  to  stone  ;  the  Monster  is  plotting. 
Nor  London  only :  when  you  consider 
the  rapid  development  of  other  cities, 
the  stealthy  outgrowth  of  suburbs,  you 
must  realise  that  the  country  is  covered 
with  a  chain  of  ganglia  linked  together 
in  a  vast  conspiracy  by  a  network  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  To-night 
they  conspire ;  to-morrow  they  may 
act." 

So  Newington  took  his  terror  out  into 
the  night,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Whether  he  was  the  victim  of  delusion, 
or  whether  we  have  indeed  all  succumbed 
and  become  the  slaves  of  a  Monster  more 
pitiless  than  the  Minotaur,  is  a  problem 
which  for  me  remains  insoluble. 
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A   SUSSEX   VALLEY   IN    SPRING. 


BY  WILLIAM   HYDE. 


WHEN  morning  is  born  in  glitter- 
ing veils  of  rain,  where  Feb- 
ruary's moon  is  wearing  away, 
and  glimmering  its  orange  light  in  flooded 
marsh  tracts,  and  the  great  pageants  and 
cloud  dramas  of  the  air  are  gathering  for 
their  march  behind  filmy  curtains  of  opal 
grey  mist,  the  hills  and  valleys  awaken 
from  their  winter  sleep,  and  the  pulse  of 
Spring  comes  beating  into  the  mystic 
weavings  of  silent  pathetic  beauty  in  the 
green  and  grey  woods,  and  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  flowers  is  near. 

In  this  Sussex  valley  the  spirit  of  spring 
comes  with  her  floral  procession  through 
the  little  wooded  shaws  and  oak  copses 
on  the  soft  worn  hills,  with  peculiar  grace. 
Hills  and  woods  are  then  carpeted  with 
nodding  wind-flowers,  which  glimmer 
between  the  shadows  of  the  April  clouds, 
or  gleam  and  shine  at  night  beneath  the 
moon  like  drifted  snow. 

And  the  valley  winds  away  with  its 
narrow  stream  and  tributary  dykes,  through 
tracts  of  golden  stars,  down  to  the  marshes 
and  the  sea,  shimmering  in  melting 
morning  mists,  golden  and  grey  touched 
with  faint  lilac  shadows,  flashing  the  sun- 
rays  from  the  little  waterways  and  spring 
floodings  which  embroider  the  land  with 
their  wandering  lines  of  silver — lines  which 


lead  the  eye  to  a  broader  gleam  on  the 
horizon  where  lies  the  sea,  out  beyond  the 
marshes  and  the  ripple-ridged  sands,  out 
beyond  the  old  Cinque  Port  left  stranded 
by  the  waves  in  pastures  and  corn  lands. 

There,  its  picturesque  drama  ended, 
and  far  away  from  the  crowded  highways 
of  trades  and  industries  it  had  helped  to 
create,  it  rests  in  the  quiet  beauty  and 
dignity  of  a  moss-grown  old  age— a  for- 
gotten veteran  of  an  Empire's  march, 
bearing  old  scars  yet  still  graced  with  the 
lingering  ruins  of  the  virile  mediaeval  art  of 
its  prime.  It  rests  on  the  ridged  hill  that 
frets  the  eastern  sky.  When  the  days  of  the 
valley  begin  in  long  rifts  of  silver  light, 
inlaid  in  the  dark  grey  shadows  of  the 
night — shadows  that  fade  into  the  upper 
sky  in  infinite  gradations  of  pencilled  cloud, 
while  the  marsh  pastures  are  visionary 
in  mists  and  frosty  rime,  and  before  they 
are  tinged  with  amber, — as  the  sun  burns 
the  silver  rifts  into  crimson  bars,  the  cry  of 
the  plover  comes  mysteriously  from  the  air. 

It  voices  all  the  lone  places  near  the 
sea — it  is  distilled  from  them ;  the  wind 
shaped  thorn  bushes,  sere  whispering 
reeds,  dark  green  sedges,  the  flock  of 
nibbling  sheep,  the  long  low  horizon  with 
the  great  expanse  of  cloud,  and  the 
mellowed   melting  of  grey  vistas  as  the 
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soft  sky  meets  the  low  hills  in  harmonious 
blendings,  are  all  expressed  in  the  voice 
of  the  bird  :  and  when  I  hear  it  in  other 
times  and  other  scenes,  these  marsh 
pastures  rise  up  before  me  in  all  their 
silent  grey  and  green  peace,  and  I  see 
again  the  low  hills  with  the  faint  green  of 
the  autumn-sown  corn,  the  brown  patches 
of  hop  gardens,  where  worlds  of  green 
vines  will  later  interweave,  the  windmills 
and  the  old  farmhouses  with  their  conical 
hop  oasts,  and  an  old  Tudor  house, 
hidden  away  in  a  fold  of  the  hills. 

The  old  house  stood  up  with  its  high- 
pitched  roof  and  clustered  chimneys  with 
the  air  of  being  there  by  right.  Once  a 
manor-house,  then  degenerating  into  a 
farm,  once  again  a  manor-house,  its 
original  character  remained  in  spite  of  its 
vicissitudes.  The  accent  of  angle  and 
proportion  betrayed  the  period  of  its 
youth;  brick  and  grey  stone,  tiled  roof 
and  porch,  were  shaped  in  the  spacious 
times  before  men  had  lost  the  instinct  of 
building  with  craft.  As  in  a  careworn 
face  full  of  histories,  the  pathetic  sense 
of  the  past  and  gone  was  expressed  on 
the  grey  walls,  blotted  and  stained  with 
lichen,  ashen  and  golden,  greenish  grey 
and  citron,  with  olive  streaks  touched 
with  emerald  moss,  and  veined  with 
delicate  ivy  sprays,  all  blended  into  a 
mellow  harmony  of  tone,  which  only  time 
and  weather  can  arrange. 

It  was  one  with  the  row  of  tall  poplars, 
with  the  oaks  in  the  park,  with  the  valley 
and  the  marsh ;  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
scent  of  burning  wood,  the  cawing  of 
rooks,  belonged  to  it  as  an  inheritance; 
the  worn  hills  and  oak  woods  had  kept  it 
in  the  environment  of  its  birth.  There  was 
a  glamour  of  romance  about  it  and  its 
surroundings  which  carried  it  back  to  the 
period  when  Perdita,  with  her  flowers  and 
her  shepherds,  had  just  been  shaped  by  the 
pen ;  the  shepherd,  his  flock,  the  primrose 
and  the  daffodil  were  often  about  it  now. 

Sitting  indoors  by  an  oak-wood  fire  on 
the  wide  open  hearth,  one  could  imagine 
that  Elizabethan  songs  were  being  written, 
and  that  by  some  strange  mystery  of 
transformation  the  past  had  returned,  or 
that  the  present  was  a  dream ;  the  tu-whits 
and  tu-whoos  of  "  the  staring  owl "  were 
nightly  sung  about  the  precincts,  and  in 
winter  truly  the  ways  were  foul — deep- 
rutted  ways  of  mud  mostly,  full  of  pounded 
acorns  and  rotted  leaves,  and  here  and 
there  grass-grown. 


It  was  there,  after  a  wild  night,  when 
February  was  all  but  March,  as  the  wind 
died  'away  in  moaning  cadences,  that  a 
thrush  just  outside  my  window  warbled  a 
few  sweet  low  notes  and  was  silent.  The 
glimmering  light  between  night  and  the 
dawn  was  in  the  air ;  a  blurred  image  of 
a  star  glistened  through  the  wet  panes. 
Again  came  a  few  soft  notes,  a  waft  of 
wind,  a  rusde  in  the  ivy — and  silence, 
as  the  dawning  light  revealed  the  shape 
of  the  old  mullioned  window.  Brighter 
gleams  were  heralded  by  a  louder  burst 
of  wild  music  from  the  thrush,  which 
raised  an  echo  without,  and  touched  a 
chord  within — a  chord  of  memories — 
memories  of  those  liquid  notes  echoed 
from  the  springs  of  long  ago.  Again  "  the 
round  world  "  was  swinging  in  its  orbit  to 
the  Equinox,  and  warming  once  again  its 
northern  life  in  the  wider  arc  of  the  sun ; 
the  bird  declared  it  in  the  old  familiar  way. 

The  small  leaded  panes  of  the  window 
were  gleaming  sapphire  with  a  promise 
of  warmer  tints  as  I  opened  the  case- 
ment ;  morning  had  come ;  the  vernal 
breath  of  spring  came  with  it  and  carried 
its  message  to  the  heart.  With  it  March 
came  :  month  of  dry  furrows,  brown  earth 
and  blue  distance  ;  it  stormed  at  intervals, 
and  thrashed  the  panes  of  the  windows 
with  glittering  hail ;  it  roared  in  the 
chimneys,  and  wailed  about  the  house 
with  many  sobs  and  cries.  From  the 
hill-rtops  I  saw  it  blow  the  rooks  in 
striAged  battalions  across  scarlet  sunrises  ; 
under  the  oaks  the  hazels  began  to  swing 
their  golden  tassels,  and  the  roaring 
branches  made  ground  tones  to  the 
quavering  bleats  of  early  lambs;  larks 
warbling  above  in  the  clear  blue  filled  up 
the  intervals  of  quiet ;  and  as  the  swelling 
buds  gathered  colour,  the  distance  held 
exquisite  masses  of  ethereal  purple. 

In  the  darting  sun-rays,  tempered  by  the 
keen  east  wind,  men  began  to  stir  and 
labour;  hop-poles  climbed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  steadily  rank  by  rank  ;  men  and 
horses  moved  over  the  brown  earth  with 
plough  and  harrow,  and  swirling  flights 
of  rooks  and  gulls  came,  after  them. 
Sun  and  wind  dried  up  the  land,  the 
sun  descending  to  the  western  hills  as 
evening  came  on,  a  flaming  disc  that  filled 
the  clear  atmosphere  with  a  subdued 
orange  glow,  or  sometimes  it  blazed 
into '  the  many-dyed  sunsets  which  left 
exquisite  red  after-glows  and  an  opal  sky, 
with  a   star   that   sent   a  line  of  golden 
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touches  into  the  marsh  pools  and  amongst 
the  half-submerged  rush-tots. 

As  the  sunny  March  days  came  into  the 
valley  signs  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 
the  earth  which  reach  us  concentrated 
in  her  flowers  were  beginning  to  appear. 
The  snowdrop  and  crocus  had  for  some 
time,  guarded  by  a  sheaf  of  green  spears, 
thrust  out  with  gentle  force  among  the 
frost  jewels  of  the  garden  beds  their 
tender  blossoms ;  now  in  the  orchard 
underneath  the  budding  boughs  the 
daffodils  were  tossing  their  golden  stars; 
soon  came  the  violet  to  join  them.  The 
cottage  gardens  were  touched  by  them 
with  a  refined  grace  and  beauty,  in  gold 
and  purple  which  no  art  could  simulate ; 
and  about  the  valley  in  sheltered  nooks, 
among  the  cropped  hazels  in  the  shaws, 
knots  of  primroses  were  in  promise,  swim- 
ming in  a  foam  of  silver  wind-flowers;  while 
sung  over  by  the  birds,  all  the  wild  and 
shy  beauties  of  the  spring  were  gathering, 
in  bell  and  star  and  flame,  swathed  in 
green  wraps,  or  lifting  up  their  dewy  cups 
to  the  glance  of  the  sun  ;  and  at  night 
the  moon  cast  a  net  of  branch  shadows 
over  them,  while  their  sisters  the  Pleiades 
in  the  starred  dome  of  the  heavens  looked 
down  on  the  earth. 

Before  April  had  heard  her  first  cuckoo, 
those  emblems  of  England's  spring  the 
primroses  were  offering  delights  which 
are  entirely  spiritual — so  many  memories 
so  many  springs  never  to  come  again  are 
recalled  by  a  knot  of  them  in  a  mossy 
bed  at  the  root  of  a  hazel  on  a  spring- 
breathing  morning. 

These  early  flowers  have  associations 
and  influences  that  touch  all  the  springs 
of  life  :  who  cannot  remember  as  a  child 
watching  with  a  child's  unsophisticated 
vision  the  coming  of  some  of  the  amaryl- 
lids,  as  they  pushed  aside  the  earth  with 
their  golden-pointed  buds,  and  the  wonder 
and  instinctive  imagination  that  an  opening 
bud  roused  as  it  uncurled  leaf  by  leaf ! 

Only  less  wonderful  than  the  eye  that 
looks  into  them  are  these  spirits  of  the 
earth,  for  here  earth  gathers  together  her 
atoms,  by  forces  yet  unknown,  to  shape 
in  ordered  mysteries  a  blossom,  to  show 
her  soul  to  man  and  to  meet  his.  In 
these  matter  seems  spiritualised. 

Look  into  the  petals  of  a  June  rose 
or  a  dark  velvet  pansy:  something  that 
is  not  pleasure,  and  yet  belongs  not  to 
the  mystery  of  pain,  comes  into  the  soul ; 
one    feels    how    quietly    beautiful    these 


are  ;  they  come  at  no  man's  bidding  ;  the 
feverish  wants  and  ambitions  of  man,  his 
long  story  of  knowledge,  touch  them  not ; 
the  delight  they  give  him  cannot  be  de- 
fined, call  it  subconscious  aesthetic  prin- 
ciple, or  what  you  will. 

One  may  stand  by  a  scented  hawthorn 
in  May,  in  these  little  Sussex  oak  woods, 
knee  deep  in  a  blue  sea  of  wild  hyacinth, 
and  look  beyond  to  the  sunlit  hills,  in 
brightest  verdure,  and  gather  the  subtle 
sense  that  the  sadness  of  experience  is 
for  a  moment  effaced :  something  inborn 
is  touched,  and  brings  thoughts  "  that  do 
too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Attached  to  the  old  Tudor  house  was 
a  park,  with  a  deep-rutted,  winding  road 
leading  to  the  hill-top  and  the  highway, 
now  a  pasture  for  sheep,  where  a  .shep- 
herd had  made  his  'fold  of  wattles  and 
hurdles  under  a  sheltered  bank  ;  the  bleat 
of  his  lambs  came  down  the  wind  with 
the  perfume  of  opening  buds  and  the 
scent  of  vernal  grass.  I  had  often  seen 
the  shepherd  outlined  against  the  rising 
morning  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  carrying 
a  lamb  on  his  shoulder  to  the  warmth 
of  the  fold,  striding  on  through  the  dewy 
grass  and  early  fern-fronds.  He  was  one 
of  those  significant  figures  that  were  often 
seen  about  the  valley  and  the  marsh. 

I  remember  once  leaning  on  a  gate 
under  a  tangled  oak  on  a  small  holding 
to  watch  the  sower  coming  up  the  furrows 
of  a  field  with  steady,  measured  tread, 
sowing  the  seed  broadcast  with  his 
swinging  arm.  Something  like  a  stronger 
beat  came  into  the  heart  on  meeting 
almost  suddenly  this  terrific  and  everlast- 
ing symbol  of  man's  hopes  and  efforts  per- 
sonified. He  seemed  a  vision,  this  Sussex 
farmer  in  his  cords  and  leggings,  in  an 
age  of  patent  drills  and  fizzing  engines. 
Behind  him  stood  the  old  Cinque  Port 
that  had  sown  a  Navy  and  reaped  an 
Empire  in  the  long  furrow  of  time,  and 
as  he  passed  on,  I  looked  towards  it  with 
a  confused  mingling  of  thoughts  which  led 
on  and  on  to  the  confines  of  history. 

Two  other-world  figures  came  instantly 
into  the  mental  view  :  one  stood  glittering 
in  steel  mail ;  the  other  stood  with  his 
flock  of  fleecy,  wistful,  clear-eyed  sheep, 
a  grave  and  serious  world  figure — a  figure 
which  has  walked  through  many  ages, 
and  comes  towards  us  from  the  mythical 
distances  of  history,  and  then  from  the 
plains  of  Chaldea  and  the  pastures  of 
Palestine— King  in   Egypt,    God  in  the 
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flower-strewn  mythology  of  Ancient  Greece, 
Poet  in  the  valleys  of  Roman  Italy,  the  con- 
vention of  our  own  classic  pastoral  verse, 
down  to  Dick  the  shepherd  at  the  farm. 

Machinery  may  yet  rob  us  of  this 
symbol ;  it  may  fade  away  on  a  dissolving 
phantasmagoria  of  coming  epochs.  One 
cannot  say  No  to  Science,  or  old  Adam, 
or  to  those  of  his  children  who  hunt 
the  red  gold  through  all  the  crannies  of 
life;  for  even  in  remote  pastoral  valleys 
man's  needs  must  be  satisfied,  and  the 
everlasting  want  of  pence  is  one ;  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  so  subject  to  the 
skyey  influences,  the  ways  of  love  and 
death,  the  short  story  of  labour  come  to 
the  cottage,  though  the  wedded  beauty 
of  earth  and  sky  is  at  the  door. 

For  if  we  glance  aside  to  the  human 
life  of  this  pastoral  valley,  we  find  it  but 
little  touched  by  urban  influences.  There 
are  solitary  farmhouses,  some  very  old, 
others  of  the  new  villa  pattern,  but  all 
centres  of  interests  pertaining  to  sheep, 
hops,  and  corn.  The  tenor  of  rural  life 
pursues  its  way  in  them ;  sometimes  it 
is  spent  in  speculative  hop-growing,  a 
species  of  agricultural  gambling;  some- 
times by  wood  fires  on  open  hearths, 
where  the  financial  horizon  is  bounded 
by  Michaelmas  and  hop-picking,  where 
almanacks  with  the  terrors  of  hieroglyphic 
prophecies,  mixed  with  the  dates  of  sheep 
fairs  and  astronomical  tables,  have  weight 
with  the  very  certain  terrors  of  death, 
quarter  day,  and  the  auctioneer's  poster 
on  the  sale  of  "  stock  and  effects."  -Here 
man's  old  struggle  to  get  and  to  keep  is 
tempered  by  a  philosophy  that  is  bred 
in  the  open  air,  and  its  influence  on 
brave  and  kindly  hearts,  for  they  are 
yeomen  of  a  nation  whose  birth-pangs 
were  there,  beyond  that  silent  wave  of 
downland  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
where,  amidst  the  whirring  of  arrows  and 
the  dint  of  steel  on  steel,  the  fateful  day 
of  Norman  and  Saxon  was  decided  and 
the  nation  born,  and  took  its  spring  nearly 
nine  hundred  years  ago ;  now  welded  with 
the  fire  of  the  Celt  into  the  strength  and 
genius  of  a  race  that  fought  Trafalgar  and 
ploughed  its  furrows  in  many  lands,  with 
qualities  that  still  keep  for  us,  guarded 
by  walls  of  steel,  those  primrose-decked 
woods,  those  blossoming  orchards  that 
grace  our  spring. 

Seen  from  the  higher  pastures  is  a 
landscape  that  brings  reminiscences  of 
early   Miltonic  verse   naturally   into    the 


mind ;  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  the 
breadth  and  tone  which  dwell  in  the  repose 
of  the  sunlit  hills,  as  the  cloud  shadows 
pass  over  them,  are  allied  to  those  com- 
pre  hensive  generalisations;  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  old  English  school  of 
painting. 

In  this  South  of  England  landscape, 
not  yet  dimmed  by  smoke,  a  glimpse  is 
seen  at  times  of  idyllic  pastoral  periods. 
From  one  of  these  higher  pastures,  above 
the  slopes  of  the  old  park,  where  the 
shepherd  had  made  his  fold,  the  greater 
hills  surrounding  the  valley  were  seen  in 
all  their  relations  with  the  sky,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  to  the  last  fading  glimmer 
of  evening,  and  with  the  shadowy  scented 
night  and  its  great  starred  expanse  above. 
From  the  fold  one  looked  down  on  to 
pastures  that  sloped  away  in  sweeping 
curves,  immersed  in  mellow  gradations  of 
atmosphere  ;  the  oaks  were  softened  into 
their  own  shadows,  showing  here  and 
there  a  brighter  gleam  of  light  on  a  grey 
branch.  These  slopes  with  their  curved  har- 
monious outlines  were  clothed  in  turf,  which 
gathered  exquisite  blendings  of  low-toned 
colour,  subject  to  visitations  of  ripples  of 
grey  sheen,  as  the  grass  caught  the  wind 
or  stray  lights  from  the  sky.  Perhaps 
they  were  the  more  beautiful  in  the  tones 
that  early  morning  dew  gave  them,  where 
grey-blue  and  green  glimmered  together. 
They  were  always  in  the  palpitating  planes 
of  air,  but  under  a  blue  or  grey  sky  all 
the  possible  tints  that  ochres  and  umbers 
could  make  dwelt  amongst  them,  mixed 
with  the  greener  tones  of  the  turf;  on 
these  were  patches  of  rich  dark  green 
moss,  sage  green  sedges,  brownish  green 
rush-tots,  greyed  by  the  air,  with  yellow 
spots  of  tussock  grass. 

The  lower  pastures  bordered  a  little 
brook  fringed  by  willows  and  alders, 
which  had  a  traditionally  haunted  bridge, 
supposed  to  emit  strange  sounds  exactly 
at  midnight.  To  look  down  into  these 
quiet  acres  of  .colour  was  a  rest  to  the 
eye,  often  to  the  heart— a  compensation 
for  most  of  the  ills  of  this  world ;  and  to 
watch  with  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  on 
an  April  day  from  dawn  till  eve  was  to 
receive  impressions  of  the  open  air  which 
could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

One  morning,  when  the  hawthorn  buds 
were  showing  their  pink  tips  on  the  verge 
of  May,  I  climbed  the  slopes  under 
spectral  oak  trees  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
stars,  and  on  mounting  the  ridge  saw  just 
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above  the  fold  the  soft  horizon  becoming 
sharp  with  a  faint  grey  light — it  was  the 
dawn.  It  was  that  pearly  glow  which  at  first 
has  no  more  strength  and  yet  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  evening;  it  is  virile, — almost 
in  its  first  glimmer  one  perceives  that  the 
atmosphere  all  round  is  gathering  up  light. 

In  April,  when  the  winds  have  through- 
out the  night  kept  a  star-clear  heaven,  the 
dawn  comes  sharply  into  the  sky,  and, 
seen  from  the  hill-tops,  the  distance 
appears  in  defined  ridges. 

Very  soon  the  sky  gradates  to  a  point 
on  the  horizon,  from  whence  springs  a 
light,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  described 
as  pearl  dissolved  in  vapour.  At  this 
moment  the  character  of  the  day  seems 
to  form.  The  gathering  spaces  of  light 
beyond  the  sharply  defined  twigs  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  trees  were  full  of 
this  glow,  when  a  misty  film  came 
gradually  over  it  and  dimmed  it ;  then  it 
thickened  into  vaporous  curtains,  which 
came  floating  up  into  the  sky,  waving 
and  intermingling  textures  and  stratas  of 
grey  cloud,  slashed  with  streaks  of  vivid 
silver  light.  Then  these  were  inlaid  with 
marbled  colours,  serpentine  pale  green 
rifts,  streaked  with  amber  and  blotched 
with  a  milky  opaque  white,  intermingled 
with  veinings  of  dark  blue-grey ;  heaving 
and  waving  still,  these  were  but  heralds 
announcing  the  lord  of  the  day,  who  sud- 
denly sent  his  shafts  of  light  through  them 
all,  turning  vapour  into  colour  and  fire,  and 
transforming  them  into  a  burning  lake  of 
molten  gold  and  crimson,  where  he  swam 
in  its  billows  amidst  their  flaming  crests. 

The  day  proved  to  be  one  of  south- 
west wind,  and  soon  filmy  curtains 
descended  and  drifted  across  these  glories 
and  hid  them  in  glowing  transparent 
veils.  Then  from  the  south-west  came 
into  the  sky  those  epic  figures  of  the  air, 
the  piled  cumulus  clouds;  slowly  they 
floated  into  the  blue,  their  lower  coils 
meeting  shafts  of  fire  which  stained  them 
with  the  dyes  of  the  burning  lake  in  the 
east.  Following  came  the  lower  rain- 
clouds,  enfolding  them  and  sweeping  over 
the  land  in  convolved  masses  of  tragic 
purple  vapour,  shot  with  sulphurous  yellow 
streaked  with  brown  and  grey.  They 
passed  on  to  dissolve  in  an  amber  radiance 
and  infinite  veilings  of  rain. 

Then  in  the  clear  sky  again  would  the 
cumulus  masses  pass  on  before  the  sun 
in  a  kind  of  Titanic  review.  As  the  sun 
mounted    higher    through    the    morning 


hours,  they  became  the  continents  of  the 
sky,  building  up  their  vast  mountains  of 
aerial  rock,  which  reflected  the  sun-rays 
through  the  rain-washed  ether,  or  with 
refracting  fragments  they  spanned  colossal 
caverns  with  a  colour-raying  bow;  while 
hill  and  valley  fell  into  their  broad  shadows 
or  gleamed  wet  and  bright  in  sunlit  spaces 
through  the  ever-changing  atmospheric 
vistas. 

There  were  intervals  when  the  sky 
became  empty  of  cloud,  except  for  one 
towering  mass,  dominating  and  dwarfing 
the  very  earth  beneath  it.  And  then 
another  pageant  would  commence  :  as  the 
sun  descended  there  would  float  into  the 
east  towering  silent  armadas  whose  upper 
sails  were  flushed  with  rosy  light,  and 
for  a  time  these  would  swing  motionless 
in  a  turquoise  ocean,  while  the  scarcely 
perceptible  shadows  of  night  crept  up 
amongst  them  and  held  them  to  the  land. 

Then  the  orb  descended  in  a  clear  sky, 
a  burning  eye  of  light,  sending  rays  and 
shadows  along  the  earth,  and  the  shadows 
grew,  increased  and  gathered  as  a  hush 
fell  upon  all,  the  near-  and  the  far.  Lower 
yet,  and  the  twilight  came,  a  long  April 
twilight,  and  the  merged  tones  and  colours 
gathered  closer  together,  where  the  sheep- 
bell  came  from  the  now  glimmering  flock, 
and  seemed  in  melancholy  echoes  to  toll 
for  the  departed  sun. 

The  oaks  grew  out  of  shadowy  spaces — 
only  their  upper  twigs  came  out  sharp  in 
the  fading  light ;  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
were  shadowed  air,  their  ridges  were  but 
merged  outlines  on  the  west,  where 
suddenly  two  points  of  fire,  near  to  each 
other,  came  amongst  the  quiet  tones — one 
in  the  heavens,  with  the  far-off  serene 
brilliance  of  a  star,  the  other  from  earth, 
where  the  evening  fire  glowed  on  a  cottage 
hearth.  These  two  fragments  of  a  universe 
challenged  each  other,  both  raying  across 
the  silent  misty  valley  as  the  shadows 
became  deeper  and  deeper  still,  when 
suddenly  the  little  spark  of  earthly  fire 
vanished,  and  the  heavenly  one  gradually 
sank  below  the  shadows  of  the  hills  —and 
it  was  night. 

It  is  only  an  English  pastoral  valley,  de- 
voted to  prosaic  farmings,  yet  one  for  poetic 
idylls,  and  it  lives  in  memory  with  deeper 
impress  than  others  have  left — other 
valleys  of  wider  sweep,  under  mountain 
ranges,  in  their  coiling  clouds  of  morning, 
or  in  the  potent  majesty  of  their  serried 
planes  of  air  and  rock  and  snow. 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  A  GREAT  CAREER* 

BY  FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY,  K.P. 
PART    IV. 


IN  the  early  operations  of  this  campaign, 
Bonaparte  had  great  difficulty  in 
feeding  his  army.  The  country  was 
extremely  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
roads  few  and  bad,  and  the  supplies  to  be 
found  in  it  were  scanty.  It  was  sparsely 
populated,  and  the  enemy  had  already 
eaten  up  much  of  the  food  usually  to 
be  found  there.  But  in  reading  any 
detailed  history  of  this  war,  one  is  struck 
with  the  badness  of  the  Commissariat 
arrangements  throughout,  and  with  the 
absolute  inadequacy  of  the  pack  transport. 
Bonaparte  must  be  held  responsible  for 
this.  He  seems  to  have  issued  all  sorts 
of  instructions  on  the  subject,  many  of 
them  —as  far  as  one  can  judge  and  as  he 
must  have  known  full  well — impossible  of 
execution.  He  had,  apparently,  already 
realised  that  he  could  not  feed  his  army 
by  supplies  sent  from  the  coast  across  the 
mountains,  as  he  had  not  the  necessary 
transport  establishments  and  could  not 
create  them.  He  was  too  clever  riot  to 
quickly  perceive  that  his  army,  during 
the  operations  he  was  about  to  under- 
take in  the  mountains,  must  live  upon 
the  food  to  be  found  there.  But  in 
case  of  any  failure  from  want  of  supplies 


he  would  always  be  able  to  point  to  the 
orders  he  had  issued  on  the  subject,  and 
his  India-rubber-like  conscience  would 
justify  him  in  throwing  the  blame  upon 
Commissaries  and  other  subordinates. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  he  blames  his  subordi- 
nates freely  because  the  men  were  so  ill 
provided  with  food.  Whole  brigades  and 
even  divisions  often  disbanded  to  search 
for  what  would  keep  them  from  starving, 
and  he  freely  accuses  his  generals  of  having 
neglected  the  impossible  orders  he  had 
issued  on  the  subject.  It  was  essentially 
his  first  duty  to  see  that  his  troops  should 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  if  his  men  had 
to  leave  their  colours  in  search  of  food 
they  were  not  to  blame.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  enemy  surprised  many  of  these 
plundering  parties,  and  the  French  lost 
a  number  of  valuable  soldiers. 

In  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
Generals  before  the  campaign  opened,  he 
dwelt  much  and  strongly  upon  the  fact  of 
there  being  neither  meat  nor  brandy  nor 
money  available  for  issue  to  the  men  * 
He  thoroughly  understood  all  the  weak 
sides  of  human  nature,  and  used  that 
knowledge  cleverly  in  order  to  make 
himself  popular  with  his  men.    He  praised 


•  Writing  on  March  30th,  about  the  troops  under  Mass^na's  Command,  Bonaparte  states  they 
had  then  been  two  months  without  meat,  without  pay,  and  often  without  bread.  The  reader  will 
be  able  to  understand  how  terrible  must  have  been  their  condition,  both  moral  and  physical. 
Marauding  and  every  species  of  crime  always  follow  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  even  in  the  best 
of  armies.  Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  won't  starve,  whilst  there  is  any  food  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  old  Border  motto  was,  "  I  shall  not  want  as  long  as  my 
neighbour  has." 
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their  endurance,  and  they  soon  believed 
he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  relieve  their 
misery.  Before  the  troops  began  to  move, 
there  were  large  distributions  of  food, 
which,  with  his  untiring  energy,  he  had 
collected  from  the  country,  and  of  pay, 
which  he  had  raised  from  local  bankers. 
The  result  was,  that  even  before  he  had 
won  a  battle  he  had  won  their  esteem 
and  affection.  He  took  care  it  should  be 
known  in  every  cantonment  and  bivouac 
how  hard  he  worked  in  their  interest,  how 
truly  he  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
misery ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  undying  devotion  with  which  his 
soldiers  regarded  him  through  all  his 
wars,  and  indeed  until  he  fled  from 
France — the  land  of  his  adoption — never 
to  return  there  alive.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Nice,  Bonaparte  had  found  the  discipline 
of  his  army  very  bad  indeed,  the  result  of 
its  forlorn  condition.  He  was  compelled 
to  disband  one  battalion  for  mutiny,  the 
ringleaders  in  which  he  punished  with 
great  severity.  In  all  the  towns  he 
entered  during  this  campaign  he  levied 
great  contributions  in  provisions,  horses, 
and  money,  of  which  he  was  much  in 
need. 

A  couple  of  days  before  Bonaparte's 
arrival  at  Nice,  Schemer  had  moved  forward 
Cervoni's  Brigade  of  Laharpe's  division* 
from  Savona  to  Voltri,  a  little  town  on 
the  coast,  some  ten  miles  west  of  Genoa. 
This  move  was  objected  to  by  both 
Massena  and  Laharpe,  but  it  had  been 
pressed  upon  Sche'rer  by  the  Directory, 
who  were  anxious  to  occupy  some  forward 
position  upon  Genoese  territory.  Salicetti, 
a  countryman  of  Bonaparte's,  who  repre- 
sented the  French  Government  at  the 
Head-quarters  of  the  French  "Army  of 
Italy,"  was  also  in  favour  of  this  forward 
movement.  He  wished  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  Genoese  rulers  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  French  troops  to  their  capital, 
in  order  to  hasten  their  compliance  with 
his  demand  upon  them  for  a  large  loan. 
This  forward  position  at  Voltri  was  not 
to  Bonaparte's  liking. t  It  was  outside 
the  zone  in  which  he  intended  to 
manoeuvre,  it  had  compelled  the  Genoese 
Republic  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  France,  and  above  all  things,  he 
feared  it  might — as  it  actually  did — cause 
Beaulieu  to  take  the  alarm  and  to  move 


at  an  early  date.  This  he  particularly 
wished  to  avoid,  as  he  specially  desired 
to  surprise  his  enemy  in  their  winter 
quarters,  or,  failing  that,  to  get  his 
troops  over  the  Apennines  before  the 
enemy  woke  up  to  their  danger.  He 
wrote  to  Massena,  two  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Nice,  not  to  do  anything  that 
might  cause  the  enemy  to  think  he 
meant  to  take  the  field  immediately. 
But  when  Laharpe  and  Massena,  upon 
learning  that  Beaulieu  was  moving  in 
that  direction,  urged  him  to  withdraw 
from  Voltri,  he  refused :  the  position  had 
changed,  for  the  enemy  had  unfortunately 
already  taken  the  alarm,  and  were  on 
the  move  sooner  than  he  had  calculated. 
He  evidently  felt  that  the  presence  of 
French  troops  there  at  the  moment  would 
serve  all  the  more  to  mislead  Beaulieu 
into  the  belief  that  the  French  meant 
to  take  Genoa  and  march  through  it  to 
attack  the  Austrian  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Milan.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
from  Voltri,  he  therefore  did  all  in  his 
power  to  spread  abroad  the  report  that  he 
intended  to  march  thence  upon  Genoa, 

He  did  not  wish  to  expend  his  troops 
upon  small  operations  that  did  not 
necessarily  bear  upon  the  main  line  of 
operations  he  had  fixed  upon.  His  in- 
tention was,  by  rapid  blows  to  destroy 
his  enemy,  and  by  overwhelming  success 
to  attract  the  world's  attention,  especially 
that  of  France,  to  himself  personally. 

On  March  31st  he  had  told  Mass£na 
that  if  this  brigade  was  no  longer  required 
for  diplomatic  reasons  at  Voltri,  he  should 
withdraw  it  But  when  he  heard,  upon 
reaching  Albenga  on  April  4th,  of 
Beaulieu's  advance  upon  Genoa,  he  wrote 
again,  telling  Massena  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  evacuate  Voltri.  In  order  to  make 
the  enemy  believe  that  the  Army  would 
move  through  it  upon  Genoa,  he  desired 
him  to  begin  new  works  there,  and  that 
he  should  do  nothing  that  could  lead 
the  enemy  to  think  it  was  about  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  for  a 
commander  of  an  army  in  the  field  to 
have  reliable  information  of  his  enemy's 
doings,  and,  if  possible,  of  his  intentions. 
Throughout  all  Bonaparte's  campaigns  he 
paid  great  attention  to  this,  and  spent 
vast   sums  upon  spies  and  other   means 


*  Laharpe  commanded  one  of  the  two  Divisions  which  constituted  the  Advanced  Guard  of  the 
Army,  as  Massena  had  organised  it. 

t  He  said  so  in  a  letter  to  the  Directory  on  April  6th,   1796. 
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Napoleon  at  the  bridge  at  Lodl,  Battle  of  A  note. 


By  Baron  Gros  (Versailles). 


for  obtaining  news  of  every  sort  from 
the  hostile  camp.  Here,  in  his  first 
independent  command,  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Turin,  Vienna  and  Genoa, 
helped  him  much  on  this  point.  His 
spies  were  not  only  in  those  places, 
but  in  nearly  every  important  centre  in 
the  theatre  of  the  approaching  campaign. 

At  Albenga  he  learnt  that  Beaulieu — 
with  about  10,000  men — was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Novi,  a  clear  indication 


that  he  was  making  for  Genoa.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  long  anxious  to 
confer  with  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
British  Fleet  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
intended  to  march  upon  Savona,  the  port 
his  master  coveted  so  much. 

On  April  1st,  Beaulieu  had  sent  six 
battalions  under  Pettoni  from  Voltaggio 
to  occupy  the  Bochetta  Pass  and  to  patrol 
as  far  as  Genoa.  Four  days  later,  he  began 
to  move  his  main  body  under  Sebottendorf 
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from  Ovada  up  the  valley  of  the  Orba — 
an  affluent  of  the  Bormida— by  Campo- 
freddo  and  Masone,  to  operate  upon  the 
rear  of  Cervoni's  Brigade  at  Voltri ;  and 
on  the  9th,  Argenteau,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  right  at  Dego  and  Sassello, 
was  ordered  to  move  upon  Montenotte, 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  forces 
upon  both  his  flanks  as  he  did  so. 

On  that  same  day  Beaulieu   began  to 
move  his  left  through  the  Bochetta  Pass 


Josephine. 
London :  published  by  Htnry  Colburn,  1845. 

and  Genoa  to  the  Corniche  Road,  pushing 
forward  himself  with  his  advanced  troops 
to  attack  Cervoni  at  Voltri.  The  attack 
upon  Cervoni  was  made  at  2  p.m.  of 
April  10th,  with  unexpected  vigour,  and 
the  French  were  so  roughly  handled 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  gunboats  as 
well  as  by  the  Austrian  troops,  that  its 
commander,  growing  nervous  lest  his  left 
should  he  turned,  fell  back  in  haste  and 
disorder  by  a  night  march,  first  upon 
some  supports  at  Varaggio  on  the  coast, 
and   then   about    three    miles    into    the 


mountains,  near  Madonna  de  Savona, 
where  he  joined  his  divisional  general 
Laharpe. 

Beaulieu  could  easily  have  cut  off 
Cervoni's  Brigade  at  Voltri  with  Sebotten- 
dorfs  strong  force,  then  in  the  Orba 
Valley.  But  his  movements  were  slow, 
undecided,  and  ill  directed.  He  did  not 
even  actively  pursue  along  the  Corniche 
Road,  though  on  April  10th  and  nth 
that  brigade  was  at  his  mercy.  He 
already  began  to  hesitate 
about  his  intended  move 
upon  Savona.  The  next 
day,  April  12th,  he  did 
nothing  until  noon,  when, 
having  despatched  a  few 
battalions  to  Sassello  in 
the  Erro  Valley,  he  started 
himself  post  haste  for 
Aqui. 

These  early  operations 
by  Beaulieu  were  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to 
Bonaparte,  who  had 
counted  upon  attacking 
the  Allies  before  they 
broke  up  their  winter 
quarters.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Nice,  he  had  ordered 
Augereau  to  move  with 
his  division  of  about  8,000 
men  from  Loano  and  La 
Pietra  —  where  it  had 
passed  the  winter  on  the 
coast — to  San  Giacomo 
in  the  mountains,  and 
upon  reaching  Albenga, 
Bonaparte  had  further 
directed  that  general  to 
push  fonvard  by  Carcare 
to  Cairo.  Massena — who 
had  also  been  told  at  the 
same  time  from  Nice  to 
take  his  division  to  Cadi- 
bona — was  now  similarly 
directed  to  march  by  the  ridge  on 
the  north-east  of  Altare  and  fall  upon 
Argenteau's  rear. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  French 
commander  had  the  double  advantage  of 
acting  upon  interior  lines,  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  each  of  his  divisions,  and  of  having 
all  his  army  composed  exclusively  of 
Frenchmen  commanded  by  French  officers. 
But  not  so  his  opponent.  In  addition 
to  the  difficulty  of  having  to  deal  with 
the   armies  of  two  nations — each  army 
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being  under  its  own  general — Beaulieu 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 
continued  touch  with  his  own  troops,  then 
moving  eccentrically,  one  half  from  north 
to  south  and  the  other  half  marching 
westward  from  the  east.  Bonaparte 
quickly  realised  the  nature  of  the  attacks 
which  Beaulieu  had  planned  to  make  upon 
him  both  in  front  and  in  flank.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  equally  evident  to 
him  that  the  difficulty  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  two  attacking  forces 
was  so  great,  that  neither  of  them  could 
either  move  in  concert  or  support  one 
another.  It  was  therefore  open  to  him, 
by  an  energetic  concentration  of  all  his 
available  troops,  to  fall  in  much  superior 
numbers  upon  whichever  of  the  two 
Allied  Forces  he  might  select. 

During  the  few  days  of  his  stay  at  Nice, 
he  had  been  busily  employed  ih  making 
arrangements  for  this  campaign  which  was 
soon  to  set  the  whole  civilised  world 
talking  about  him.  He  wanted  to  move 
quickly,  but  he  knew  that  rapidity  of 
movement  would  depend  upon  being  able 
to  feed  his  men  and  keep  open  his  line 
of  communication  with  France.  Essenti- 
ally a  man  of  business,  he  thoroughly 
understood  that  war  could  only  be  carried 
on  successfully  upon  business  principles. 
Leaving  Nice  in  the  morning  of  April  2nd, 
he  halted  one  day  at  Mentone  and  another 
at  Oneglia,  busy  at  both  places  with  com- 
missariat arrangements  for  the  coming 
campaign.*  He  reached  Albenga  on  the 
5th,  where  he  found  the  mountains  still 
covered  with  snow,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  and  much  put  out  to  learn  that 
the  enemy  were  already  on  the  march. 
All  hope  of  surprising  the  Allied  Armies 
in  their' winter  quarters  was  therefore  at 
an  end. 

In  the  evening  of  April  8th,  Masse'na 
sent  orders  from  Savona  to  Brigadier 
Rampon  at  the  Madonna  di  Savona — 
some  five  miles  up  the  pass  from  Savona 
— desiring  him  to  reconnoitre  with  600 
men  by  Estello,  then  in  French  occupa- 
tion, towards  Sassello.  The  Austrians 
were  reported  to  be  assembling  there, 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off 
Cervoni's  retreat  from  Voltri.     The  matter 


was  consequently  urgent  Rampon,  as 
directed,  started  shortly  after  midnight 
that  same  evening  over  very  difficult 
mountain  paths.  His  guide  purposely 
misled  and  then  deserted  him.  At  six 
a.m.  the  following  morning,  April  9th, 
no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  sound  of  firing  in  the  Voltri  direction. 
It  was  a  cold,  dark,  cloudy  morning,  and 
his  men  were  numb  with  exposure  and 
weary  from  want  of  sleep.  When  his 
reconnoitring  parties  brought  back  in- 
formation that  Sassello  was  strongly  held 
by  the  enemy,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  fall  back  on  Montenotte-Superiore. 
That  position  commanded  the  roads  lead- 
ing south  to  Savona  through  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  and  the  Erro  rivers ; 
and  through  the  village  of  Montenotte 
itself  ran  the  road  from  Savona  to 
Alessandria  and  Milan.  He  soon  came 
up  with  a  detachment  of  the  French 
army  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
Forn&y's  Brigade,  who  were  in  occupa- 
tion of  three  old  redoubts  upon  the  top 
of  Monte  Legino,  a  very  strong  position, 
being  a  long  narrow  hill  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea  with  very  rugged  peaks 
which  some  mountain  torrents  rising  close 
by  rendered  difficult  of  access.  Two 
of  these  redoubts  were  small,  open 
works,  but  the  most  northern  of  them 
was  an  enclosed  pentagon  of  good  dimen- 
sions with  an  effective  ditch  and  two  rows 
of  Trous  de  Loups  round  three  of  its 
sides.  Forn^sy  had  been  sent  there  by 
Laharpe  to  support  Cervoni  in  his  retreat 
from  Voltri.f  Although  by  French  Army 
Regulations,  the  command  of  the  united 
forces  devolved  upon  Forn£sy,  that  old 
Swiss  Colonel  was  too  diffident  to  assert 
his  right.  Colonel  Rampon,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessing  unbounded  self-assertion, 
assumed  the  command,  and,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  armies,  thereby  secured 
for  himself  immediate  promotion. 

Beaulieu  had  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Novi  on  April  7th,  and  had 
named  the  10th  as  the  date  for  his  general 
attack  upon  the  French  position ;  but 
his  staff  arrangements  were  so  bad  that 
Argenteau  at  Pareto,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Erro,  had  only  received  his  orders  on  the 


*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  them  here,  but  they  deserve  careful  study.  To  throw  the  enemy 
off  the  true  scent  as  to  his  intentions,  he  issued  orders  for  the  collection  of  provisions  and  stores 
at  places  where   they  could  be  of  no  possible  use. 

■f  Fornesy  was  the  commander  of  the  17th  demi-Brigade  of  Light  Infantry  consisting  of  three 
battalions.  These  redoubts  had  been  constructed  by  the  Austrians  when  they  occupied  the  mountain 
shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Loano. 
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Voltrlt  April  10th,  1796.    The  first  engagement. 


9th,  and  no  intimation  whatever  was  sent 
to  General  Colli  as  to  the  scheme  in 
progress.  Beaulieu's  plan  had  been  to 
move  upon  Savona  in  three  columns,  to 
cut  off  the  French  troops  in  the  district 
lying  between  the  Bormida  valley  and 
the  sea-coast.  One  of  these  columns, 
marching  through  Genoa,  had  attacked 
Voltri  on  April  10th  as  already  described ; 
another,  coming  from  Sassello  by  the  Col 
de  Giovi,  had  attacked  Stella;  and  the 
third  and  principal  column,  that  under 
Argenteau,  consisting  of  between  7,000 
and  8,000  foot  and  some  400  cavalry,  had 
begun  its  march  at  3  a.m.,  April  ioth,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Erro,  intending  to  move 
by  Montenotte  and  the  Monte  Legino 
upon  Savona.  Argenteau's  force,  when 
Roccavino  joined  him,  must  have  been 
about  10,000  men  in  all.  Beaulieu's 
decision  to  advance  in  order  to  protect 
Genoa,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  cut  off 
all  the  French  troops  then  east  of  Savona, 
was  that  of  an  unimaginative  mind.  He 
might  have  protected  Genoa  to  much 
better  advantage  had  he  contented  himself 
with  merely  threatening  Voltri  by  a  small 
force  whilst  his  main  body  marched,  not 
upon  Genoa,  but  up  the  valley  of  the 
Bornida  de  Spigno  to  Carcare,  to  debouch 
thence  in  three  columns,  one  by  the 
Monte  Legino  upon  Savona,  another  by 
Altare  upon  Vado,  and  the  third  by  the 
Madonna  della  Neve  upon  Finale.     This 


would  have  compelled  Bonaparte  to  have 
fallen  back  to  defend  his  line  of  com- 
munications with  France,  as  the  possession 
of  those  towns  was  essential  for  the 
success  of  his  projected  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont. In  other  words,  the  course  Beau  lieu 
adopted  did  not  strike  the  French  line  of 
communications  far  enough  back,  west- 
wards, towards  Bonaparte's  base  at  Nice. 

As  the  route  Beaulieu  had  chosen  for 
the  advance  of  the  column  under  Argen- 
teau— that  by  Montenotte  upon  Savona — 
was  also  that  selected  by  Bonaparte  for 
his  invasion  of  Piedmont,  a  battle  became 
inevitable.  By  midday  of  April  nth 
Argenteau  had  reached  Castelazzo,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Montenotte- 
Superiore,  where  he  was  joined  by  2,500 
picked  men  under  Roccavino,  from  Dego, 
who  had  just  cleared  the  Traversine 
Mountain  of  Bonaparte's  advance  troops. 

At  the  moment  the  position  was  critical 
for  the  French  army.  Savona  was  only 
about  eight  miles  distant,  downhill,  from 
the  big  redoubt,  and  if  Argenteau  could 
but  sweep  these  1,200  men  from  his 
path  he  might  with  little  difficulty  have 
cut  off  the  French  at  Savona  and  all 
those  eastward  of  that  place  who  were 
then  being  pressed  in  front  on  the  coast 
road  by  Beaulieu's  troops  marching  from 
Voltri. 

Argenteau  had  little  difficulty  in  driving 
the  French  outposts  from  the  village  of 
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Montenotte-Superiore,  but  all  further  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  the  three  redoubts 
on  Monte  Legino,  which  were  held  by 
the  1,200  gallant  and  heroic  soldiers 
under  Fornesy  and  Rampton.  The 
approach  to  these  redoubts  was  difficult, 
as  the  ground  was  extremely  rough  and  in 
many  places  the  paths  leading  to  them 
were  very  steep  and  so  narrow  that  only 
a  few  men  could  march  abreast.  Upon 
Argenteau's  approach  the  French  garrison 
seem  to  have  at  once  taken  in  and  realised 
the  importance  of  holding  it  against  all 
odds  and  at  all  risks  :  so  much  so,  that 
both  officers  and  privates  are  said  to  have 
openly  and  solemnly  sworn  to  defend  it 
to  the  last.  Their  loss,  however,  through- 
out the  day's  proceedings  was  small. 
The  Austrians  captured  two  of  the 
redoubts,  but  were  beaten  back  three 
times  from  the  most  northerly  and  most 
important  work,  in  which  the  French  had 
some  field-guns.  The  contest  ceased 
about  4  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the  Austrian 
troops  engaged  were  worn  out  and  some- 


of  his  attack  until  the  next  morning. 
Argenteau  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  brave  fighting  gentleman  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day's  business;  but 
this  was  so  grave  an  error  in  judgment 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  officer  re- 
sponsible for  it  should  not  again  have 
been  employed  in  the  field.  It  dis- 
played an  unpardonable  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  and  critical  position 
of  affairs  at  the  moment,  as  the  capture 
of  that  redoubt  might  have  changed  the 
whole  future  of  the  campaign,  and  must 
indubitably  have  seriously  influenced  its 
immediate  aspect. 

Bonaparte  remained  all  through  the 
day  with  Laharpe's  Division  at  the 
Madonna  de  Savon na,  to  the  south  of  the 
Monte  Legino  and  some  1,300  feet  below 
it.  He  did  not  know  of  Argenteau's 
intended  attack,  and  having  obtained  no 
full  or  correct  information  regarding  his 
movements,  was  only  saved  from  a  serious 
disaster  by  the  courage  and  splendid 
fighting   qualities  of    the   1,200    French 


Bonaparte  receiving  the  enemies'  flags  at  MiHesfmo. 


what  discouraged.  Argenteau's  loss  had 
not  been  heavy,  yet  he  foolishly  deter- 
mined— against  the  advice  of  the  daring 
and  badly  wounded  General  Roccavino, 
who  recommended  a  night  attack — to 
bivouac  upon  Monte  Pra  that  evening, 
April    1  ith,  and  to  postpone  any  renewal 


soldiers  who  held  the  northern  redoubt. 
He  certainly  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
leaving  the  defence  of  so  very  important 
a  position  to  so  small  a  force,  for  it 
was  only  the  chance  rinding  by  Forndsy 
and  Rampton  of  that  strong  disused 
work  there,   which  enabled  the  French 
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to  hold  their  own  until  the  morning. 
On  the  resisting  power  of  that  hand- 
ful of  men  depended  the  success  of 
Bonaparte's  plan  of  attack.  Had 
Argenteau  succeeded — as  he  ought  to 
have  done — that  plan  would  have  had  to 
be  abandoned,  as  Savona  with  the  great 
mass  of  food  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
Bonaparte  had  collected  there,  as  well  as 
the  Cadebona  Pass  also,  would  have 
fallen  into  Austrian  hands.  Beaulieu 
intended  that  Argenteau  should  pierce 
the  French  centre,  and  Bonaparte  meant 
to  pierce  that  of  the  Allies.  The  former 
was  first  in  the  field  and  nearly  succeeded. 
It  was  a  rare  coincidence  in  war  that  each 
of  the  two  opposing  leaders  should  have 
attempted  the  same  opening  attack  upon 
his  adversary,  and  so  come  into  collision. 

Argenteau  intended  his  attack  to  have 
been  made  in  three  columns.  But  that 
on  the  left,  under  Colonel  Lezeny,  which 
was  to  have  turned  the  French  right  by 
the  Col  de  Giovi,  allowed  itself  to  be 
drawn  off  from  the  main  attack  to  fight 
some  French  troops  in  Stella.  It  con- 
sequently never  appeared  upon  the 
Monte  Legino  at  all,  although  Argenteau 
counted  much  upon  its  direct  assistance 
in  taking  the  redoubt.  Had  it  appeared 
on  the  right  rear  of  the  French  when 
Argenteau  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to 
carry  everything  before  him,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
general.  This  is  a  good  example  of  how 
easy  it  is  for  attacks  upon  mountain  posts 
to  fail  when  their  success  depends  upon 
the  well-timed  arrival  of  some  two  or  more 
columns  at  the  point  to  be  assaulted. 

The  inept  Argenteau  ought  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  Bonaparte's  error  and 
to  have  seized  the  redoubt,  cost  what 
it  might  to  do  so.  He  could  not  hope 
that  Bonaparte  would  fail  to  reinforce 
its  garrison  during  the  night  or  early 
morning,  and  his  decision  to  postpone 
the  attack  until  next  day  was  the  essence 
of  unwisdom,  for  under  any  circumstances 
it  gave  the  enemy  the  whole  night  to 
strengthen  its  defences.  It  is  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  which  tests  the  military 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  commander, 
and  it  is  according  to  the  decision  he 
comes  to  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in 
such  a  crisis,  that  eventual  success  or 
failure  will  generally  depend.  By  that 
decision  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  will 
be  judged,  and  his  position  amongst  the 


leaders  of  armies  will  be  fixed  by  the 
historian. 

So  ended  the  first  day's  serious  fighting 
of  this  the  first  campaign  the  great 
Napoleon,  the  "Genius  of  War,"  ever 
directed.  The  trained  war  student  will 
deem  its  results  more  creditable  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  held 
the  redoubt  on  Monte  Legino,  than  to 
the  foresight  or  management  of  the 
General  Commanding  the  Army  of  Italy, 
who  allowed  Rampon's  and  Fornesy's 
detachments  to  be  surprised  by  a  greatly 
superior  force.  Beaulieu  had  cleverly 
kept  concealed  from  Bonaparte's  know- 
ledge Argenteau's  intended  movement, 
and  his  plan  deserved  a  better  fate.  But 
if  Bonaparte  was  thus  caught  napping  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  Com- 
mander, if  he  made  a  mistake  which 
might  easily  have  marred  the  fortune  of 
the  campaign's  "  opening  day,"  he  quickly 
and  ably  retrieved  his  error.  He  got 
back  to  Savona  by  5  p.m.  that  evening, 
March  nth. 

It  was  now  evident  to  him  that  Beaulieu 
had  assumed  the  offensive  with  two 
columns,  one  of  which,  about  7,000  strong, 
was  apparently  on  the  march  westward 
along  the  coast  from  Voltri  to  Savona: 
the  other,  of  about  10,000  men  under 
Argenteau,  coming  from  the  Erro  Valley, 
had  already  reached  Montenotte  with  the 
intention  of  piercing  the  French  centre 
at  either  Savona  or  Vado. 

Colli's  Army  was  then  extended  from 
the  Stura  River  on  the  west  to  the 
Bormida  on  the  east,  covering  Coni, 
Mondovi,  and  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Ceva,  as  well  as  the  roads  from  those 
places  to  Turin.  He  could  have  helped 
Argenteau  materially  in  his  undertaking, 
and  Beaulieu  expected  he  would  have 
done  so.     But  he  did  not  move. 

On  April  10th,  the  day  before  this  fight 
at  Montenotte,  Bonaparte  had  sent  orders 
to  Augereau  to  move  north  with  his 
Division  through  Mattare  and  Carcare  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida  de  Spigno  or 
Eastern  Bormida,  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  Cairo,  and  to  find  out  what 
the  Sardinian  Army  was  about  But 
whilst  these  operations  were  in  progress, 
Colli  remained  stationary,  some  2,000  of 
his  men  only  being  quartered  l)etween 
Dego,  Millesimo,  and  Montezemolo,  whilst 
none  occupied  either  Carcare  or  Cairo. 
From  Beaulieu's  head-quarters  at  Voltri, 
to  those   of  Colli  at  Ceva,  in  a  straight 
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line,  was  about  thirty-five  miles  over  an 
extremely  mountainous  region,  almost 
destitute  of  roads  running  east  and  west 
that  could  be  used  as  a  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  Allied  Armies. 
As  their  Commanders  could  therefore 
only  communicate  with  one  another  by 
a  very  roundabout  route,  all  combined 
operations  were  extremely  difficult.  The 
general  position  at  the  moment  lent  itself 
to  Bonaparte's  original  intention  to  force 
himself  in  between  the  two  hostile  Armies 
by  the  wide  and  easy  Pass  of  Cadibona, 
and  when  he  had  thus  separated  them,  to 
turn  all  his  available  strength,  first  upon 
one,  then  upon  the  other.   As  the  Sardinian 


and  to  so  piece  them  together  that  he 
could  form  a  sound  notion  of  his  adversary's 
intentions.  In  all  wars  important  reports 
are  often  carelessly  worded  in  superlatives 
under  the  excitement  of  success,  or  still 
worse,  when  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  failure  or  of  serious  and  possibly 
imminent  danger.  Few  can  fairly  dis- 
count reports  so  written  as  he  could. 

It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  two 
Austrian  Forces  now  advancing,  one  from 
the  North,  the  other  from  the  East,  would 
not  be  able  to  act  in  any  effective  concert, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  all  rapid  inter- 
course between  them,  which  I  have  already 
described.     His  own  central  position   in 


An  attack  on  an  old  chateau,  Italian  Campaign. 


Army  was  still  stationary,  whilst  the 
Austrians  had  already  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, it  became  necessary  to  drive  them 
back  before  he  proceeded  to  crush  the 
former  according  to  his  original  intention. 

At  Savona,  Bonaparte  received  further 
reports  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  realised 
how  narrowly  his  army  had  escaped  serious 
disaster:  in  fact,  that  it  had  only  been 
saved  by  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of 
the  i,2co  men  who  held  the  big  redoubt, 
and  in  a  measure  also  by  Argenteau's 
failure  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  taking  it, 
cost  what  it  might 

Few  Generals  have  been  so  gifted  as 
Napoleon  with  the  rare  talent  of  being 
able  to  cull  from  the  reports  of  subordinates 
all   the    important   facts   they   contained, 


this  respect  secured  him  a  great  advantage, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  that 
advantage  slip  through  his  fingers.  He 
quickly  made  arrangements  to  turn  all 
his  available  troops  upon  Argenteau  with 
whom  his  troops  upon  the  Monte  Legino 
were  already  in  contact.  A  victory  over 
him  would  place  the  French  Army  trium- 
phantly between  the  two  Allied  Armies 
opposed  to  him.  Whilst  this  operation 
was  in  progress,  he  would  content  himself 
with  merely  observing  the  Sardinian  Forces 
that  were  at  Millesimo  and  Cosseria  be- 
tween the  upper  valleys  of  the  two  Bormida 
Rivers. 

At  Savona,  Bonaparte  found  both  Mas- 
sena  and  Laharpe,  with  whom  he  conferred 
upon  the  general  position  of  affairs. 
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The  result  of  this  consultation  was, 
the  despatch  of  Laharpe  at  2  a.m.  the 
following  morning,  April  12th,  with  about 
6,000  men  by  the  direct  road  to  Monte- 
notte-Superieure.  On  the  way  he  was 
to  pick  up  some  4,500  more  men  who 


Jerome  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  brother.  King  of  Westphalia, 


had  just  retreated  from  Voltri.  Augereau, 
with  several  guns  and  about  6,000  men, 
was  to  have  marched  at  2  a.m.  from 
Pietra-Ligure.,  but  did  not  get  away  until 
two  hours  later.  His  destination  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Eastern  Bormida,  down 
which  he  was  to  march  upon  Carcare  and 
Cairo ;  but,  as  will  be  told  further  on,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  coming  affair. 

Mass^na  with  some  6,000  men  was  to 
move  by  the  Cadibona  Pass  upon  Altare, 
and  thence  to  ascend  Monte  Traversine, 
which  was  near  to  and  on  the  west  of 
the  big  redoubt  on  Monte  Legino. 
Serurier  in  the  Valley  of  the  Upper 
Tanaro  was  to  make  demonstrations  from 
Garessio  in  order  to  occupy  Colli's  atten- 
tion. But  the  latter  General,  anxious 
about  his  left  at  Cosseria  and  Mille- 
simo,  was  content  to  occupy  Monte 
Zemolo  and  Parolda.  He  had  not,  in 
fact,  made  any  plans  for  helping  his 
Austrian  Ally. 

Although  Bonaparte  had  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  such  was  the  part  Colli 
meant  to  play,  he  felt  it  necessary  all 
the  same  to  carefully  watch  the  Sardinian 


Army,  whose  advanced  posts  were  in  the 
Valleys  of  the  two  Bormida  rivers.  Had 
General  Colli  desired  to  help  his  Austrian 
Allies  he  might  easily  have  checkmated 
Bonaparte's  plan  of  operations  by  an 
advance  or  even  by  a  threatened  advance 
through  Calizzano  upon  the 
coast  line  near  Finale.  In- 
deed, the  fate  of  Bona- 
parte's operations  at  the 
moment  was  in  Colli's 
hands.  But  that  General 
did  nothing,  and  Bona- 
parte was  thus  enabled  to 
surround  Argenteau's 
column  with  overwhelming 
numbers. 

Augereau,  who  had  started 
on  April  nth  for  Mallare 
with  his  division,  was  now- 
ordered  to  march  at  5  a.m. 
on  the  1 2  th  for  Cairo,  and 
to  brush  from  his  path  all 
resistance  he  might  en- 
counter. He  was  to  await 
further  orders  at  Cairo. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  able  to 
carry  out  these  orders. 
The  Sardinian  Army  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  moving, 
and  he  felt  he  must  not  do 
as  he  had  been  directed  lest  he  should 
expose  the  French  Left  to  what  he  justly 
considered  a  possible,  if  not  a  probable 
attack  by  Colli.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
own  discretion  he 
to  Montefredo,  in 
Berro,  an  affluent 
Bormida. 

Serurier,  informed  of  the  attack  intended 
upon  the  enemy  next  morning — April 
12th — was  ordered  to  demonstrate  against 
General  Colli  to  prevent  him  from  helping 
his  Austrian  Ally. 

Bonaparte  having  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  operations  next  day,  quitted 
Savona  about  1  a.m.,  April  12th,  and 
proceeeded  to  a  point  in  the  mountains 
above  Altare,  from  which  he  could  watch 
the  coming  action.  There  he  joined 
Mass^na's  division  before  the  day  broke, 
being  well  placed  to  receive  information 
from'  all  quarters,  and  he  was  able  to  see 
something  of  what  he  afterwards  officially 
designated  as  the  Battle  of  Montenotte. 
It  was  a  dark,  cold,  rainy  night,  and  a 
dense  fog  hid  the  columns  as  they  climbed 
the  mountains  to  converge  upon  Argen- 


therefore     returned 

the    valley    of    the 

of     the     Eastern 
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teau's  bivouac  near  the  great  redoubt. 
Laharpe  was  to  attack  just  before  day- 
break, but  the  fog  was  so  thick  he  was 
not  able  to  do  so  until  7  a.m.  The 
Austrians  under  Argenteau,  entirely  un- 
conscious of  Bonaparte's  intended  attack 
upon  them,  had  on  their  part  made  every- 
thing ready  to  attack  at  the  same  hour. 
But  the  French  were  first  afoot,  and 
charging  in  one  vast  column  with  all 
the  spirit  which  they  invariably  display 
in  their  first  onset,  drove  the  Austrians 
down  the  steep  slopes  into  the  valley 
below  Montenotte.  This  took  Argenteau 
by  surprise,  for  he  knew  nothing  of 
Laharpe's  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
previous  day's  fighting,  and  had  counted 
upon  a  certain  victory.  He  was  preparing 
for  another  assault,  when  about  8  a.m. 
the  fog  lifted,  and  to  his  astonishment 
he    saw   the   French   troops   in   strength 


effecting  a  retreat  upon  Ponte  Invres, 
some  four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north 
on  the  Erro  River,  and  thence  by  Paretto 
upon  Dego.  As  must  always  be  the  case 
where  operations  are  carried  on  amidst 
mountains,  there  was  much  confusion  in 
the  two  armies,  though  the  men  of  both 
quickly  realised  which  side  had  won. 
The  Austrian  force  engaged  was  much 
helped  in  its  retreat  by  the  non-arrival  of 
Augereau  at  Cairo.  Indeed,  that  General 
took  no  practical  part  in  the  day's 
operations,  being  compelled,  as  already 
explained,  to  watch  the  Sardinian  troops, 
who  seemed  inclined  to  threaten  the 
French  left  flank  from  the  west. 

This  action,  known  in  French  history 
as  the  "  Battle  of  Montenotte,"  cost  the 
Austrians  some  two  thousand  prisoners, 
and,  it  is  said,  about  seven  hundred  in 
killed   and   wounded.     The  victor's   loss 


deploying  to  both  right,  left  and  rear  of     did  not  exceed  four  hundred  in  all.     Such 


his  position, 

It  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  in  words  the  feelings 
of  a  commander,  who  upon 
waking  up  finds  he  has  allowed 
his  enemy  to  surround  him 
during  the  night.  There,  in 
his  immediate  front,  was  the 
big  redoubt,  which  his  soldiers, 
with  all  the  usual  dash  and 
chivalry  of  the  Austrian  army, 
had  in  vain  assaulted  many 
times  the  day  before.  But 
how  changed  was  its  appear- 
ance !  Its  parapets  were  now 
thronged  with  fresh  defenders, 
whilst  behind,  in  support, 
now  stood  Laharpe's  recently 
arrived  division.  Turning 
round,  his  heart  must  indeed 
have  sunk  within  him,  for  he 
perceived  Mass^na's  division 
already  drawn  up  behind  him 
to  cut  off  his  only  line  of 
retreat.  He  must  then  have 
realised  that  he  had  committed 
the  gravest  of  all  faults,  the 
most  unpardonable  of  sins  in 
a  leader:  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  surrounded 
during  the  night  without  finding  out 
what  his  enemy  was  doing.  The  posi- 
tion was  desperate.  Only  two  alternatives 
were  open  to  him— to  surrender,  or 
at  once  to  cut  his  way  through  Massena's 
division.  He  boldly  and  wisely  chose 
the    latter    course,    and    succeeded     in 


will  often  be  the  proportion  between  the 


Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother,  King  of  Naples. 


defeated  and  the  winning  side  in  opera- 
tions amidst  mountains  to  which  both 
sides  are  strangers,  and  where  the  weaker, 
ignorant  of  the  danger  that  threatens 
him,  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the 
well-planned  and  unexpected  attack  of 
superior  forces. 
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Years  afterwards,  when  Bonaparte  had 
become  the  great  "  Emperor  Napoleon," 
he  said :  "  When  two  armies  are  on  the 
defensive,  that  which  can  most  promptly 
reunite  its  forces  has  less  need  for 
numbers,  for  it  can  always  be  the 
stronger  at  any  given  point."  This 
campaign  fully  proves  the  truth  of  that 
axiom. 

In  many  respects  this  fight  upon  Monte 
Legino  was  in  itself  no  great  contest, 
although  Bonaparte  at  the  time  described 
it  in  terms  calculated  to  make  the  world 
believe  it  was  a  great  battle.  In  its 
actual  proportions,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
stirring  affair  of  "  advanced  posts,"  but  in 


armies  opposed  to  it,  and  enabled 
Bonaparte  to  turn  his  entire  strength  upon 
whichever  of  those  enemies  he  thought 
most  desirable.  Those  who  write  of 
Bonaparte  not  as  the  greatest  of  generals, 
but  as  if  he  were  a  god,  are  prone  to 
refer  to  all  his  skirmishes  as  battles,  and  to 
all  his  military  proceedings — without  any 
discrimination — not  only  as  remarkable, 
but  as  faultless.  All  regard  for  proportion 
or  perspective  is  forgotten  in  their  zeal 
for  his  personal  reputation.  Even  the 
ability  of  his  chosen  lieutenants,  the 
splendid  daring  and  fighting  qualities  of 
his  superb  soldiers,  are  too  often  ignored. 
One    cannot    but    feel    pity    for    the 


The  battle  of  Monte noUe. 


its  influence  and  subsequent  effect  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  and  upon  the 
campaign  he  was  then  conducting,  it  was 
an  event  of  great  moment.  It  ended  the 
campaigns  of  his  predecessor,  which  had 
accomplished  little,  and  had  no  perma- 
nent results.  For  personal  reasons,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  magnify  its  im- 
portance, but  he  is  not  the  only  general 
in  modern  history  who  has  sinned  in  this 
way.  He  even  untruthfully  reported  to 
the  Directory  that  Beaulieu  was  present. 
Tactically  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  it 
as  a  battle,  but  its  strategical  effects  upon 
the  future  of  the  war  were  immense.  It 
opened  the  way  for  the  insertion  of  the 
French    army    between    the    two    allied 


veteran  Beaulieu,  who,  when  near  Voltri, 
upon  hearing  the  sound  of  guns  in 
the  direction  of  Monte  Legino,  had 
started  for  Acqui  in  a  little  carriage — 
the  only  conveyance  he  could  obtain. 
Thence  he  hoped  to  work  south  towards 
Savona.  This  firing  told  him  plainly  that 
Bonaparte  did  not  mean  to  manoeuvre  by 
his  own  right,  but  from  his  centre.  He,  the 
experienced  leader  in  many  wars,  had,  up 
to  this,  despised  his  young  antagonist  and 
had  turned  him  into  ridicule.  But  it 
must  now  have  dawned  upon  him  that 
the  young  debutant  had  outwitted  the  old 
and  practised  hand  at  his  own  game. 
What  a  sad  and  overwhelming  discovery 
to  make  !     He  had  travelled  but  a  short 
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distance  when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  by  the  wheel  breaking,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  another  conveyance 
could  be  obtained.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  occupy  Ovada  in  the  Orba  Valley, 
and  to  reunite  the  remains  of  his  beaten 
troops  behind  the  Bormida  at  Acqui, 
Terzo,  and  Bistagno. 

Bonaparte's  success  in  this  short  cam- 
paign was  great.  In  everything  he  sought 
to  accomplish  he  was  successful.  Military 
writers  love  to  dwell  upon  its  events  and 
to  draw  precepts  from  its  story.  But  in 
their  admiration  of  his  genius  they  are 
apt  to  forget  the  ineptitude  of  the  leaders 


campaign  as  a  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
essence  both  of  his  strategy  and  of  his 
tactics  lay  in  the  "  Offensive."  By  it  he 
had  won  his  way  across  the  mountains, 
so  that  his  Army  was  now  in  a  position 
to  debouch,  almost  without  hindrance, 
upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  beyond  them.  We  may 
venture  to  criticise  some  of  his  com- 
binations, but  the  more  we  learn  of  him 
as  a  general,  and  as  the  ruler  of  a  nation, 
the  more  we  feel  that  in  both  capacities 
he  was  above  -all  other  men.  It  was  his 
intellectual  strength  that  enabled  him  to 
win   the   victories   which    the    intelligent 


Passage  of  a  bridge  in  the  Italian  campaign,  1796. 


opposed  to  him.  They  were  not  only 
mentally  far  below  him,  but  they  had 
been  educated  and  trained  in  an  old- 
fashioned  system  of  warfare  that  meant 
certain  failure  when  applied  against  one 
whose  intellect  soared  high  above  didactic 
rules  into  the  region  of  common  sense. 
Of  all  this  he  was  well  aware.  His  success 
in  this  campaign  was  no  matter  of  luck. 
It  was  no  freak  on  the  part  of  that  fickle 
dame  who  loves  being  wooed  by  the  giants 
of  war,  the  leaders  of  nations.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  close  calculation  applied 
to  means  and  to  the  time  available  to 
give  such  means  full  effect. 

In  this,  the  opening  phase  of  his  first 


application  of  a  brilliant  imagination  to 
the  practice  of  war  had  helped  him  to 
prepare  for.  It  was  by  means  of  that 
imagination  he  was  able  to  foretell  his 
enemy's  aims  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as 
well  as  the  mode  in  which  the  hostile 
Army  would  be  used  against  him. 

This  "  Battle  of  Montenotte "  was  the 
genesis  of  his  unparalleled  career  and 
of  the  undying  renown  with  which  he 
endowed  the  land  of  his  adoption.  His 
greatness  in  peace,  his  success  in  war, 
his  wisdom  as  a  ruler,  his  genius  as  a 
commander,  all  combine  to  make  him 
the  most  remarkable  man  whom  God 
ever  created.      It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
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Napoleon  at  the  ago  of  22. 


occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  history 
of  France  and  of  the  world  itself.  His 
cultivated  wisdom  as  a  lawgiver,  and  his 
victories,  insure  him  a  lasting  fame  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  quick- 
minded  and  chivalrous  people  he  ruled 
over.  France  owes  him  much,  for  he 
rescued  her  from  the  terrible  throes  of  a 
bloody  Revolution,  and  made  her  greater 
than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

Were   it  possible   to   doubt    that    the 


history  of  war  is  the  history  of  the  world, 
a  study  of  this  campaign  in  Italy  should 
dispel  all  uncertainty  upon  the  point.  It 
was  the  opening  act  of  the  great  drama, 
I  might  say  of  the  tragedy  of  that  Empire 
which  under  his  immediate  direction 
altered  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  whole 
course  of  subsequent  history. 

In  after  years  Napoleon  said,  with  well 
justified  pride,  that  his  patent  of  nobility 
dated  from  the  Battle  of  Montenotte. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A   FALSE   MOVE. 


MY  plan  was  quite  obvious  in  its 
simplicity,  and  not  in  the  least 
discreditable  from  my  point  of 
view.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  a 
boy  like  Bob  should  imagine  I  was  "  try- 
ing to  cut  him  out,"  as  my  blunt  friend 
Quinby  phrased  it  to  my  face.  I  had 
not,  of  course,  the  smallest  desire  to  do 
any  such  vulgar  thing.  All  I  wanted  was 
to  make  myself,  if  possible,  as  agreeable 
to  Mrs.  Lascelles  as  this  dear  youth  had 
done  before  me,  and  in  any  case  to  share 
with  him  all  the  perils  of  her  society.  In 
other  words,  I  meant  to  squeeze  into 
"  the  imminent  deadly  breach "  beside 
Bob  Evers,  not  necessarily  in  front  of 
him.  But  if  there  was  nothing  dastardly 
in  this,  neither  was  there  anything  heroic, 
since  I  was  proof  against  that  kind  of 
deadliness  if  Bob  was  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character 
of  my  mission  was  affected  by  the  decision 
at  which  I  had  now  arrived.  There  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  speak  plainly 
to  anybody.  That  odious  duty  was 
eliminated  from  my  plan  of  campaign, 
and  the  "  frontal  attack  "  of  recent  history 
discarded  for  the  "  turning  movement " 
of  the  day.  So  I  had  learnt  something  in 
South  Africa  after  all.  I  had  learnt  how 
to  avoid  hard  knocks  which  might  very 
well  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause  I  had  at  heart.  That  cause  was 
still  sharply  defined  before  my  mind.  It 
was  the  first  and  most  sacred  considera- 
tion.    I  wrote  a  reassuring  despatch  to 
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Catherine  Evers,  and  took  it  myself  to 
the  little  post-office  opposite  the  hotel 
that  very  evening  before  dressing  for 
dinner.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
thinking  of  Catherine  when  I  proceeded 
to  spoil  three  successive  ties  in  the  tying. 

Yet  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  felt 
absolutely  "  proof "  against  the  real  cause 
of  my  solicitude.  It  is  the  most  delight- 
ful feeling  where  a  handsome  woman  is 
concerned.  The  judgment  is  not  warped 
by  passion  or  clouded  by  emotion  ;  you 
see  the  woman  as  she  is,  not  as  you  wish 
to  see  her,  and  if  she  disappoint  it  does 
not  matter.  You  are  not  left  to  choose 
between  systematic  self-deception  and  a 
humiliating  admission  of  your  mistake. 
The  lady  has  not  been  placed  upon  an 
impossible  pedestal,  and  she  has  not 
toppled  down.  In  this  case  the  lady 
started  at  the  most  advantageous  dis- 
advantage :  every  admirable  quality,  her 
candour,  her  courage,  her  spirited  inde- 
pendence, her  evident  determination  to 
piece  a  broken  life  together  again  and  to 
#  make  the  best  of  it,  told  doubly  in  her 
favour  to  me  with  my  special  knowledge 
of  her  past.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  I  was  deeply  interested;  but  Mrs. 
Lascelles  had  inspired  me  with  a  certain 
sympathy  and  dispassionate  regard.  Cul- 
tivated she  was  not,  in  the  conventional 
sense,  but  she  knew  more  than  can  be 
learned  from  books.  She  knew  life  at 
first  hand,  had  drained  the  cup  for  herself, 
and  yet  could  savour  the  lees.  Not  that 
she  enlarged  any  further  on  her  own  past. 
Mrs.  Lascelles  was  never  a  great  talker, 
like  Catherine  ;  but  she  was  certainly  a 
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woman  to  whom  one  could  talk.  And 
talk  to  her  I  did  thenceforward,  with  a 
conscientious  conviction  that  I  was  doing 
my  duty,  and  only  an  occasional  qualm 
for  its  congenial  character,  while  Bob 
listened  with  a  wondering  eye,  or  went  his 
own  way  without  a  word. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  my  conduct  now. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  act  other- 
wise at  the  time.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
evening  after  my  walk  with  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
of  the  next  day  when  it  rained,  and 
now  of  my  third  night  at  the  hotel. 
The  sky  had  cleared.  The  glass  was 
high.  There  was  a  finer  edge  than 
ever  on  the  silhouetted  mountains  against 
the  stars.  It  appeared  that  Bob  and  Mrs. 
Lascelles  had  talked  of  taking  their  lunch 
to  the  Findelen  Glacier  on  the  next  fine 
day,  for  he  came  up  and  reminded  her 
of  it  as  she  sat  with  me  in  the  glazed 
verandah  after  dinner.  I  had  seen  him 
standing  alone  under  the  stars  a  few 
minutes  before  :  so  this  was  the  result  of 
his  cogitation.  But  in  his  manner  there 
was  nothing  studied,  much  less  awkward, 
and  his  smile  even  included  me,  though 
he  had  not  spoken  to  me  alone  all  day. 

"  Oh  no,  I  hadn't  forgotten,  Mr.  Evers. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  it,"  said  my 
companion,  with  a  smile  of  her  own  to 
which  the  most  jealous  swain  could  not 
have  taken  exception. 

Bob  Evers  looked  hard  at  me.  "  You'd 
better  come  too,"  he  said. 

"  It's  probably  too  far,"  said  I,  quite 
intending  to  play  second  fiddle  next  day, 
for  it  was  really  Bob's  turn. 

"  Not  for  a  man  who  has  been  up  to 
the  Cricket-ground,"  he  rejoined. 

"  But  it's  dreadfully  slippery,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  with  a  sympathetic  glance 
at  my  sticks. 

"  Let  him  get  them  shod  like  alpen- 
stocks," quoth  Bob,  "and  nails  in  his 
boots;  then  they'll  be  ready  when  he 
does  the  Matterhorn  !  " 

It  might  have  passed  for  boyish  banter, 
but  I  knew  that  it  was  something  more ; 
the  use  of  the  third  person  changed  from 
chaff  to  scorn  as  I  listened,  and  my 
sympathetic  resolution  went  to  the  winds. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  in  that  case 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  come,  and  I'll  take 
your  tip  at  once  by  giving  orders  about  my 
boots." 

And  with  that  I  resigned  my  chair  to 
Bob,  not  sorry  for  the  chance  :  he  should 
not  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  monopolised 


Mrs.  Lascelles  without  intermission  from 
the  first  Nevertheless,  I  was  annoyed 
with  him  for  what  he  had  said,  and  for 
the  moment  my  actions  were  no  part  of 
my  scheme.  Also  I  was  in  the  last  mood 
for  a  familiarity  from  Quinby,  who  was 
hanging  about  the  door  between  the 
verandah  and  the  hall,  and  who  would 
not  let  me  pass. 

"  That  is  awfully  nice  of  you,"  he  had 
the  impudence  to  whisper. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Giving  that  poor  young  beggar  another 
chance ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Oh,  I  like  that  !  You  know  very 
well  that  you've  gone  in  on  the  military 
ticket,  and  deliberately  cut  the  poor 
youngster " 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  this 
gratuitous  observation.  It  was  very  rude 
of  me,  but  in  another  minute  I  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  worse  affront.  My 
annoyance  had  deepened  into  something 
like  dismay.  It  was  not  only  Bob  Evers 
who  was  misconstruing  my  little  attentions 
to  Mrs.  Lascelles.  I  was  more  or  less 
prepared  for  that.  But  here  were  out- 
siders talking  about  us — the  three  of  us ! 
So  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  talk,  I 
had  given  it  a  regular  fillip :  here  were 
Quinby  and  his  friends  as  keen  as  possible 
to  see  what  would  happen  next,  and 
probably  betting  on  a  row.  The  situation 
had  taken  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse. 
I  forgot  the  pleasant  hours  that  I  had 
passed  with  Mrs.  Lascelles,  and  began  to 
wish  myself  well  out  of  the  whole  affair. 
But  I  had  now  no  intention  of  getting  out 
of  the  glacier  expedition.  I  would  not 
have  missed  it  on  any  account  Bob  had 
brought  that  on  himself. 

And  I  daresay  we  seemed  a  sufficiently 
united  trio  as  we  marched  along  the  pretty 
winding  path  to  the  Findelen  next  morning. 
Dear  Bob  was  not  only  such  a  gentleman, 
but  such  a  man,  that  it  was  almost  a 
pleasure  to  be  at  secret  issue  with  him; 
he  would  make  way  for  me  at  our  lady's 
side,  listen  with  interest  when  she  made 
me  spin  my  martial  yarns,  laugh  if  there 
was  aught  to  laugh  at,  and,  in  a  word, 
give  me  every  conceivable  chance.  His 
manners  might  have  failed  him  for  one 
heated  moment  overnight;  they  were 
beyond  all  praise  this  morning ;  and  I  dis- 
cerned repeatedly  a  morbid  sporting  dread 
of  giving  the  adversary  less  than  fair  play. 
It  was  sad  to  me    to  consider    myself 
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as  such  to  Catherine's  son,  but  I  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  thought  depress 
me,  and  there  was  much  outward  occasion 
for  good  cheer.  The  morning  was  a 
perfect  one  in  every  way.  The  rain  had 
released  all  the  pungent  aromas  of  the 
mountain  woods  through  which  we  passed. 
Snowy  height  came  in  dazzling  contrast 
with  a  turquoise  sky.  The  toy  town  of 
Zermatt  spattered  the  green  hollow  far 
below.  And  before  me  on  the  narrow 
path  went  Bob  Evers  in  a  flannel  suit, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  her 
red  parasol,  though  he  carried  her  alpen- 
stock with  his  own  in  readiness  for  the 
glacier. 

Thither  we  came  in  this  order,  I  at 
least  very  hot  from  hard  hobbling  to  keep 
up ;  but  the  first  breath  from  the  glacier 
cooled  one  like  a  bath,  and  the  next  like 
the  great  drink  in  the  second  stanza  of 
the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  I  could  have 
shouted  out  for  pleasure,  and  must  have 
done  so  but  for  the  engrossing  business  of 
keeping  a  footing  on  the  sloping  ice,  with 
its  soiled  margin  of  yet  more  treacherous 
moraine.  Yet  on  the  glacier  itself  I  was 
less  handicapped  than  I  had  been  on 
the  way,  and  hopped  along  finely  with  my 
two  shod  sticks  and  the  sharp  new  nails 
in  my  boots.  Bob,  however,  was  invari- 
ably in  the  van,  and  Mrs.  Lascelles 
seemed  more  disposed  to  wait  for  me 
than  to  hurry  after  him.  I  think  he 
pushed  the  pace  unwittingly,  under  the 
prick  of  those  emotions  which  otherwise 
were  in  such  excellent  control.  I  can 
see  him  now,  continually  waiting  for  us 
on  the  brow  of  some  glistening  ice-slope, 
leaning  on  his  alpenstock  and  looking 
back,  jet  black  by  contrast  between  the 
blinding  hues  of  ice  and  sky. 

But  once  he  waited  on  the  brink  of 
some  unfathomable  crevasse,  and  then  we 
all  three  cowered  together  and  peeped 
down  :  the  sides  were  green  and  smooth 
and  sinister,  like  a  crack  in  the  sea,  but  so 
close  together  that  one  could  not  have 
fallen  out  of  sight ;  yet  when  Bob  loosened 
a  lump  of  ice  and  kicked  it  in  we  heard 
it  clattering  from  wall  to  wall  in  pro- 
longed diminuendo  before  the  faint  splash 
just  reached  our  ears.  Mrs.  Lascelles 
shuddered,  and  threw  out  a  hand  to 
prevent  me  from  peering  farther  over. 
The  gesture  was  obviously  impersonal 
and  instinctive,  as  an  older  eye  would 
have  seen,  but  Bob's  was  smouldering 
when  mine  met  it  next,  and  in  the  ensuing 


advance  he  left  us  farther  behind  than 
ever.  But  on  the  rock  where  we  had  our 
lunch  he  was  once  more  himself,  bright 
and  boyish,  careless  and  assured.  So  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  that  chapter. 
On  the  way  home,  moreover,  he  never 
once  forged  ahead,  but  was  always  ready 
with  a  hand  for  Mrs.  Lascelles  at  the 
awkward  places ;  and  on  the  way  through 
the  woods,  nothing  would  serve  him  but 
that  I  should  set  the  pace,  that  we  might 
all  keep  together.  Judge  therefore  of  my 
surprise  when  he  came  to  my  room,  as  I 
was  dressing  for  the  absurdly  early  dinner 
which  is  the  one  blot  upon  Riffel  Alp 
arrangements,  with  the  startling  remark 
that  we  "  might  as  well  run  straight  with 
one  another. " 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I, 
turning  to  him  with  the  lather  on  my  chin. 
He  was  dressed  already,  as  perfectly  as 
usual,  and  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets. 
But  his  fresh  brown  face  was  as  grave  as 
any  judge's,  and  his  mouth  as  stern.  I 
went  on  to  ask,  disingenuously  enough,  if 
we  had  not  been  "  running  straight  with 
each  other"  as  it  was. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Bob  Evers,  dryly ; 
"  and  we  might  as  well,  you  know  ! " 

"To  be  sure;  but  don't  mind  if 
I  go  on  shaving,  and  pray  speak  for 
yourself." 

"  I  will,"  he  rejoined.  "  Do  you  re- 
member our  conversation  the  night  you 
came  ?  " 

"  More  or  less." 

"  I  mean  when  you  and  I  were  alone 
together,  before  we  turned  in." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  remember  something 
about  it." 

"  It  would  be  too  silly  to  expect  you  to 
remember  much,"  he  went  on  after  a 
pause,  with  a  more  delicate  irony  than 
heretofore.  "  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  I  said  it  was  all  rot  that  people 
talked  about  the  impossibility  of  being 
mere  pals  with  a  woman,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  I  believe  you  did." 

"  Well,  then,  that  was  the  rot.  That's 
all." 

I  turned  round  with  my  razor  in  mid-air. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Quite  funny,  isn't  it?"  he  laughed, 
but  rather  harshly,  while  his  mountain 
bronze  deepened  under  my  scrutiny. 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest,  Bob ! "  said  I ; 
and  on  the  word  his  laughter  ended,  his 
colour  went. 
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"  /  am,"  he  answered  through  his  teeth. 
"  Are  you?" 

Never  was  war  carried  more  suddenly 
into  the  enemy's  country,  or  that  enemy's 
breath  more  completely  taken  -  away  than 
mine.  What  could  I  say?  "As  much 
as  you  are,  I  should  hope ! "  was  what  I 
ultimately  said. 

The  lad  stood  raking  me  with  a  steady 
fire  from  his  blue  eyes. 

"  I  mean  to  marry  her,"  he  said,  "  if 
she  will  have  me." 

There  was  no  laughing  at  him.  Though 
barely  twenty,  as  I  knew,  he  was  man 
enough  for  any  age  as  we  faced  each  other 
in  my  room,  and  a  man  who  knew  his 
own  mind  into  the  bargain. 

"  But,  my  dear  Bob,"  I  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, "  you  are  years  too  young " 

"  That's  my  business.  I  am  in  earnest. 
What  about  you  ?  " 

I  breathed  again. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  I,  "  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  give  yourself  away  to  me, 
but  you  really  mustn't  expect  me  to  do 
quite  the  same  for  you." 

"  I  expect  precious  little,  I  can  tell 
you  !  "  the  lad  rejoined  hotly.  "  Not 
that  it  matters  twopence  so  long  as  you 
are  not  misled  by  anything  I  said  the 
other  day.  I  prefer  to  run  straight  with 
you — you  can  run  as  you  like  with  me.  I 
only  didn't  want  you  to  think  that  I  was 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  another.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  meant  all  I  said  at  the 
time,  or  thought  I  did,  until  you  came 
along  and  made  me  look  into  myself 
rather  more  closely  than  I  had  done 
before.  I  won't  say  how  you  managed  it 
You  will  probably  see  for  yourself.  But 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  whatever 
happens.  And  now  that  we  understand 
each  other  there's  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  I'll  clear  out." 

There  was,  indeed,  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  I  made  no  attempt  to  detain  him ; 
for  I  did  see  for  myself,  only  too  clearly 
and  precisely,  how  I  had  managed  to 
precipitate  the  very  thing  which  I  had 
come  out  from  England  expressly  to 
prevent 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FUEL   TO   THE   FLAME. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  one  element  which 
plays  its  part  in  most  affairs  of  the  affections. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  element  of  pique. 


Bob  Evers,  with  the  field  to  himself,  had 
been  sensible  and  safe  enough ;  it  was 
my  intrusion,  and  nothing  else,  which  had 
fanned  his  boyish  flame  into  this  prema- 
ture conflagration.  Of  that  I  felt  con- 
vinced. But  Bob  would  not  believe  me 
if  I  told  him  so  ;  and  what  else  was  there 
for  me  to  tell  him  ?  To  betray  Catherine, 
and  the  secret  of  my  presence,  would 
simply  hasten  an  irrevocable  step.  To 
betray  Mrs.  Lascelles,  and  her  secret, 
would  certainly  not  prevent  one.  Both 
courses  were  out  of  the  question  upon 
other  grounds.     Yet  what  else  was  left  ? 

To  speak  out  holdly  to  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
to  betray  Catherine  and  myself  to  her  ? 

I  shrank  from  that ;  nor  had  I  any 
right  to  reveal  a  secret  which  was  not 
only  mine.  What  then  was  I  to  do? 
Here  was  this  lad  professedly  on  the 
point  of  proposing  to  this  woman.  It 
was  useless  to  speak  to  the  lad;  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  to  the  woman.  To 
be  sure,  she  might  not  accept  him ;  but 
the  mere  knowledge  that  she  was  to 
have  the  chance  seemed  enormously  to 
increase  my  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
As  for  the  dilemma  in  which  I  now 
found  myself,  deservedly  as  you  please, 
there  was  no  comparing  it  with  any 
former  phase  of  this  affair. 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  ! 

The  hackneyed  lines  sprang  unbidden, 
as  though  to  augment  my  punishment; 
then  suddenly  I  reflected  that  it  was  not 
in  my  own  interest  I  had  begun  to 
practise  my  deceit,  and  the  thought  of 
Catherine  braced  me  up,  perhaps  partly 
because  I  felt  that  it  should.  I  put 
myself  back  into  the  fascinating  little 
room  in  Elm  Park  Gardens.  I  saw  the 
slender  figure  in  the  picture  hat,  I  heard 
the  half-humorous  and  half-pathetic  voice. 
After  all,  it  was  for  Catherine  I  had 
undertaken  this  ridiculous  mission  ;  she 
was  therefore  my  first  and  had  much 
better  be  my  only  consideration.  I  could 
not  run  with  the  hare  after  hunting  with 
the  hounds.  And  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  Catherine's  face  if  I  had  expressed 
any  sympathy  with  the  hare  ! 

No  ;  it  was  better  to  be  unscrupulously 
staunch  to  one  woman  than  weakly 
chivalrous  towards  both;  and  my  mind 
was  made  up  by  the  end  of  dinner. 
There  was  only  one  chance  now  of  saving 
the  wretched  Bob,  or  rather  one  way  of 
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setting  to  work  to  save  him ;  and  that 
was  by  actually  adopting  the  course  with 
which  he  had  already  credited  me.  He 
thought  I  was  "  trying  to  cut  him  out." 
Well,  I  would  try ! 

But  the  more  I  thought  of  him,  of 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  of  them  both,  the  less 
sanguine  I  felt  of  success ;  for  had  I 
been  she  (I  could  not  help  admitting  it 
to  myself),  as  lonely,  as  reckless,  as  un- 
lucky, I  would  have  married  the  generous 
young  idiot  on  the  spot.  Not  that  my 
own  marriage  (with  Mrs.  Lascelles)  was  an 
end  that  I  contemplated  for  a  moment  as 
I  took  my  cynical  resolve.  And  now  I 
trust  that  I  have  made  both  my  position 
and  my  intentions  very  plain,  and  have 
written  myself  down  neither  more  of  a 
fool  nor  less  of  a  knave  than  circum- 
stances (and  one's  own  infirmities)  com- 
bined to  make  me  at  this  juncture  of 
my  career. 

The  design  was  still  something  bolder 
than  its  execution,  and  if  Bob  did  not 
propose  that  night  it  was  certainly  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  saw  him  with  Mrs. 
Lascelles  on  the  terrace  after  dinner ; 
but  I  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  face 
to  thrust  myself  upon  them.  Everything 
was  altered  since  Bob  had  shown  me  his 
hand;  there  were  certain  rules  of  the 
game  which  even  I  was  now  bound  to 
observe.  So  I  left  him  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  perilous  ground,  and, 
being  in  a  heavy  glow  from  the  strong 
air  of  the  glacier,  went  early  to  my  room, 
where  I  lay  long  enough  without  a  wink, 
but  quite  prepared  for  Bob,  with  news 
of  his  engagement,  at  every  step  in  the 
corridor. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  chiefly,  I 
am  afraid,  because  there  was  neither  blind 
nor  curtain  to  my  dormer  window,  and 
the  morning  sun  streamed  full  upon  my 
pillow,  I  got  up  and  went  to  early  service 
in  the  little  tin  Protestant  Church.  It 
was  wonderfully  well  attended.  Quinby 
was  there,  a  head  taller  than  anybody 
else,  a  thickness  leaner,  and  some  sizes 
smaller  in  heads.  The  American  bride- 
groom came  in  late  with  his  "  best  girl." 
The  late  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  peeled 
nose,  and  Mr.  Belgrave  Teale,  fit  for 
church  parade,  or  for  the  afternoon  act 
in  one  of  his  own  fashion-plays,  took 
round  the  offertory  bags,  into  which  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey  (in  racecourse  checks) 
dropped  gold.  It  was  not  the  sort  of 
service  at  which  one  cares  to  look  about 


one,  but  I  was  among  the  early  comers, 
and  I  could  not  help  it.  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
however,  was  there  before  me,  whereas 
Bob  Evers  was  not  there  at  all.  Never- 
theless, I  did  not  mean  to  walk  back 
with  her  until  I  saw  her  walking  very 
much  alone,  a  sort  of  cynosure  even  on 
the  way  from  church,  though  humble  and 
grave  and  unconscious  as  any  country 
maid.  I  watched  her  with  the  rest,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  my  own.  Some  subtle 
change  seemed  to  have  come  over  her 
also,  in  her  turn.  Had  that  rash  lad 
really  declared  himself  overnight,  and  had 
she  actually  accepted  him  ?  A  new  load 
seemed  to  rest  upon  her  shoulders,  a  new 
anxiety,  a  new  care  ;  and,  as  if  to  confirm 
my  idea,  Mrs.  Lascelles  started  and 
changed  colour  as  I  came  up  with  her. 

"I  didn't  see  you  in  church,'  she 
remarked,  in  her  own  natural  fashion, 
when  we  had  exchanged  the  ordinary 
salutations. 

'•  I  am  afraid  you  wouldn't  expect  to 
see  me,  Mrs.  Lascelles." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't; 
but  I  suppose,"  added  Mrs.  Lascelles,  as 
her  voice  fell  into  a  pensive  (but  not  a 
pathetic)  key,  "  I  suppose  it  is  you  who 
are  much  more  surprised  at  seeing  me. 
I  can't  help  it  if  you  are,  Captain 
Clephane.  I  am  not  really  a  religious 
person.  I  have  not  flown  to  that  extreme 
as  yet.  But  it  has  been  a  comfort 
to  me,  sometimes;  and  so,  sometimes, 
I  go." 

It  was  very  simply  said,  but  with  a  sigh 
at  the  end  that  left  me  wondering  whether 
she  was  in  any  new  need  of  spiritual 
comfort.  Did  she  already  find  herself 
in  the  dilemma  ini  which  I  had  imagined 
her,  and  was  it  really  a  dilemma  to  her? 
New  hopes  began  to  chase  my  fears,  and 
were  gaining  upon  them  when  a  flannel  suit 
on  the  sunlit  steps  caused  a  temporary 
check  :  there  was  Bob  waiting  for  us,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  a  smile  upon  his 
face,  but  in  the  slope  of  his  shoulders 
and  the  carriage  of  his  head  a  certain 
indefinable  but  very  visible  attention  and 
intent. 

"Is  Mrs.  Evers  a  religious  woman?" 
asked  my  companion,  her  step  slowing 
ever  so  slightly  as  we  approached. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  she  knows  all  about 
it,"  I  replied. 

"  And  doesn't  believe  very  much  ? 
Then  we  shouldn't  hit  it  off,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  "  for  I  know  nothing  and 
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believe  all  I  can.     Nevertheless,  I'm  not 
going  to  church  again  to-day  !  " 

The  last  words  were  in  a  sort  of  aside, 
and  I  afterwards  heard  that  Bob  and  Mrs. 
Lascelles  had  attended  the  later  service 
together  on  the  previous  Sunday;  but  I 
guessed  almost  as  much  on  the  spot,  and 
it  put  out  of  my  head  both  the  unjust 
assumption  of  the  earlier  remark  con- 
cerning Catherine,  and  the  contrast 
between  them  which  Mrs.  Lascelles  could 
hardly  afford  to  emphasise. 

"  Let's  go  somewhere  else  instead — 
Zermatt,  or'  anywhere  else  you  like," 
I  suggested,  eagerly ;  but  we  were  close 
to  the  steps,  and  before  she  could  reply 
Bob  had  taken  off  his  straw  hat  to  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  and  Hung  me  a  nod. 

"  How  very  energetic  !  "  he  cried.  "  I 
only  hope  it's  a  true  indication  of  form, 
for  I've  got  a  scheme  :  instead  of  putting 
in  another  chapel,  I  propose  we  stroll 
down  to  Zermatt  for  lunch  and  come 
back  by  the  train." 

Bob's  proposal  was  made  pointedly 
to  Mrs.  Lascelles,  and  as  pointedly  ex- 
cluded me,  but  she  stood  between  the 
two  of  us  with  a  charming  smile  of  good- 
humoured  perplexity. 

"  Now  what  am  I  to  say  ?  Captain 
Clephane  was  in  the  very  act  of  making 
the  same  suggestion  !  " 

Bob  glared  on  me  for  an  instant,  in 
spite  of  Eton  and  all  his  ancestors. 

"  We'll  all  go  together  !  "  I  cried  before 
he  could  speak.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

Nor  was  this  mere  unreasoning  or  good- 
natured  impulse,  since  Bob  could  scarcely 
have  pressed  his  suit  in  my  presence, 
while  I  should  certainly  have  done  my 
best  to  retard  it ;  still,  it  was  rather  a 
relief  to  me  to  see  him  shake  his  head 
with  some  return  of  his  natural  grace. 

"  My  idea  was  to  show  Mrs.  Lascelles 
the  gorge,"  said  Bob,  "but  you  can  do 
that  as  well  as  I  can ;  you  can't  miss  it ; 
besides,  I've  seen  it,  and  I  really  ought 
to  stay  up  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  I'm  on  the  track  of  a  guide  for  the 
Matterhorn." 

We  looked  at  him  narrowly  with  one 
accord,  but  he  betrayed  no  signs  of 
desperate  impulse,  only  those  of  "climb- 
ing fever,"  and  I  at  least  breathed  again. 

"  But  if  you  want  a  guide,"  said  I, 
"Zermatt's  full  of  them." 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  but  it's  a  particu- 
lar swell  I'm  after,  and  he  hangs  out  up 
here  in  the  season.      They  expect  him 


back  from  a  big  trip  any  moment,  and 
I  really  ought  to  be  on  the  spot  to  snap 
him  up." 

So  Bob  retired,  in  very  fair  order 
after  all,  and  not  without  his  laughing 
apologies  to  Mrs.  Lascelles ;  but  it  was 
sad  to  me  to  note  the  spurious  ring  his 
laugh  had  now :  it  was  like  the  death- 
knell  of  the  simple  and  the  single  heart 
that  it  had  been  my  lot,  if  not  my  mission, 
to  poison  and  to  warp.  But  I  have  said 
enough  about  my  odious  task,  and  will 
pass  on  rapidly  to  its  fulfilment,  which 
now  seemed  close  at  hand. 

It  was  not  in  fact  so  imminent  as  I 
supposed,  for  the  descent  into  Zermatt 
is  somewhat  too  steep  for  the  conduct 
of  a  necessarily  delicate  •debate.  Sound 
legs  go  down  at  a  compulsory  run,  and 
my  companion  was  continually  waiting 
for  me  to  catch  her  up,  only  to  shoot 
ahead  again  perforce.  Or  the  path  was 
too  narrow  for  us  to  walk  abreast,  and 
you  cannot  become  confidential  in  single 
file  ;  or  the  noise  of  falling  waters  drowned 
our  voices,  when  we  stood  together  on 
that  precarious  platform  in  the  cool  depths 
of  the  gorge,  otherwise  such  an  admirable 
setting  for  the  scene  that  I  foresaw. 
Then  it  was  a  beautiful  walk  in  itself, 
with  its  short  tacks  in  the  precipitous 
pine-woods  above,  its  sudden  plunge  into 
the  sunken  gorge  below,  its  final  sweep 
across  the  green  valley  beyond ;  and  it 
was  all  so  new  to  us  both  that  there  were 
impressions  to  exchange  or  to  compare 
at  every  turn.  In  fine,  and  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  get  in  a  word  about  Bob  before 
luncheon  at  the  Monte  Rosa,  and  by 
that  time  I  for  one  was  in  no  mood  to 
introduce  so  difficult  a  topic. 

But  an  opportunity  there  came,  an 
opportunity  such  as  even  I  could  not 
neglect;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  too 
much  of  it,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  It 
was  in  the  little  museum  which  every 
tourist  goes  to  see.  We  had  shuddered 
over  the  gruesome  relics  of  the  first  and 
worst  catastrophe  on  the  Matterhorn,  and 
were  looking  in  silence  upon  the  primitive 
portraits  of  the  two  younger  Englishmen 
who  had  lost  their  lives  on  that  historic 
occasion.  It  appeared  that  they  had  both 
been  about  the  same  age  as  Bob  Evers, 
and  I  pointed  this  out  to  my  companion. 
It  was  a  particularly  obvious  remark  to 
make  ;  but  Mrs.  Lascelles  turned  her  face 
quickly  to  mine,  and  the  colour  left  it  in 
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the  half-lit,  half-haunted  little  room,  which 
we  happened  to  have  all  to.  ourselves. 

"Don't  let  him  go  up,  Captain  Cle- 
phane  ;  don't  let  him,  please  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  Bob  Evers  ?  "  I  asked, 
to  gain  time  while  I  considered  what  to 
say  ;  for  the  intensity  of  her  manner  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me. 

"  You  know  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
impatiently:  "don't  let  him  go  up  the 
Matterhorn  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning, 
or  whenever  it  is  that  he  means  to  start" 

*'  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lascelles,  who  am 
I  to  prevent  that  young  gentleman  from 
doing  what  he  likes?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  more  or  less 
related?" 

"  Rather  lesS  than  more." 

"  But  aren't  you  quite  intimate  with  his 
mother?"  And  I  had  to  meet  a  very 
uenetrating  look. 

"  I  was  once." 

"  Well,  then,  for  his  mother's  sake  you 
ought  to  do  your  best  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  Captain  Clephane." 

It  was  my  turn  to  repay  the  look  which 
I  had  just  received.  No  doubt  I  did  so 
with  only  too  much  interest  ;  no  doubt  I 
was  equally  clumsy  of  speech  ;  but  it  was 
my  opportunity,  and  something  or  other 
must  be  said. 

"Quite  so,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  And  for 
his  mother's  sake,"  said  I,  "I  not  only 
will  do,  I  have  already  done,  my  best  to 
keep  the  lad  out  of  harm's  way.  He  is 
the  apple  of  her  eye;  they  are  simply 
all  the  world  to  one  another.  It  would 
break  her  heart  if  anything  happened  to 
him — anything — if  she  were  to  lose  him 
in  any  sense  of  the  word." 

I  waited  a  moment,  thinking  she  would 
speak,  prepared  on  my  side  to  be  as 
explicit  as  she  pleased  ;  but  Mrs.  Lascelles 
only  looked  at  me  with  her  mouth  tight 
shut  and  her  eyes  wide  open ;  and  I 
concluded — somewhat  uneasily,  I  will 
confess— that  she  saw  for  herself  what 
I  meant. 

"As  for  the  Matterhorn,"  I  went  on, 
"that,  I  believe,  is  not  such  a  very 
dangerous  exploit  in  these  days.  There 
are  permanent  chains  and  things  where 
there  used  to  be  polished  precipices.  It 
makes  the  real  mountaineers  rather 
scornful ;  any  one  with  legs  and  a  head, 
they  will  tell  you,  can  climb  the  Matter- 
horn nowadays.  If  I  had  the  legs  I'd 
go  with  him,  like  a  shot." 

"  To  share  the  danger,  I  suppose  ?  " 


"  And  the  sport* 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  LasceAes:  wand  the 
sport,  of  course  !     I  had  forgotten  that !  " 

Yet  I  did  not  perceive  that  I  had  been 
found  out,  for  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  mind  than  to  continue  the  double 
entendre  to  which  I  had  stooped  in  passing 
a  few  moments  before.  It  had  served  its 
purpose,  I  conceived.  I  had  given  my 
veiled  warning ;  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  Mrs.  Lascelles  might  be  indulging  in 
a  veiled  retort.  I  thought  she  was  annoyed 
at  the  hint  that  I  had  given  her.  I  began 
to  repent  of  it  myself.  It  had  quite  spoilt 
our  day,  and  so  many  and  long  were  the 
silences  as  we  wandered  from  little  shop 
to  little  shop,  and  finally  with  relief  to 
the  train,  that  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
remember  how  much  we  had  found  to  talk 
about  all  the  morning. 

But  matters  were  coming  to  a  head  in 
spite  of  me,  for  Bob  Evers  waylaid  us  on 
our  return,  and,  with  hardly  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  straightway  followed  me 
to  my  room.  He  was  pale  with  a  sup- 
pressed anger  which  flared  up  even  as  he 
closed  my  door  behind  him,  but  though 
his  honest  face  was  now  in  flames,  he  still 
kept  control  of  his  tongue. 

"  I  want  you  to  lend  me  one  of  those 
sticks  of  yours,"  he  said,  quietly;  "the 
heaviest,  for  choice  ! " 

"What  the  devil  for?"  I  demanded, 
thinking  for  the  moment  of  no  shoulders 
but  my  own. 

"To  give  that  bounder  Quinby  the 
licking  he  deserves  !  "  cried  Bob  :  "  to 
give  it  him  now  at  once,  when  the  post 
comes  in  and  the  place  is  full  of  people 
to  see  the  fun.  Do  you  know  what  he's 
been  saying  and  spreading  about  the 
place?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  my  heart  sinking 
within  me.    "  What  has  he  been  saying  ?  " 

The  colour  altered  on  Bob's  face, 
altered  and  softened  to  a  veritable  blush, 
and  his  eyes  avoided  mine. 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you,  it  makes  me 
so  sick,"  he  said,  disgustedly.  "  But  the 
fact  is  that  he's  been  spreading  a  report 
about  Mrs.  Lascelles;  it  has  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  me.  It  appears  he  only 
heard  it  himself  this  morning,  by  letter, 
but  the  brute  has  made  good  use  of  his 
time !  /  only  got  wind  of  it  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  of  course  quite  by  accident,  and 
I  haven't  seen  the  fellow  since ;  but  he's 
particularly  keen  on  his  letters,  and  either 
he  explains  himself  to  my  satisfaction,  or 
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I  make  an  example  of  him  before  the 
hotel.  It's  a  thing  I  never  dreamt  of 
doing  in  my  life,  and  I'm  sorry  the  poor 
beast  is  such  a  scarecrow ;  but  it's  a  duty 
to  punish  that  sort  of  crime  against  a 
woman,  and  now  I'm  sure  you'll  lend  me 
one  of  your  sticks.  I  am  only  sorry  I 
didn't  bring  one  with  me." 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
I,  for  he  was  actually  holding  out  his 
hand :  "  you  have  still  to  tell  me  what 
the  report  was." 

"  Divorce  ! "  he  answered  in  a  tragic 
undertone.  "  Clephane,  the  fellow  says 
she  was  divorced  in  India,  and  that  it 
was — that  it  was  her  fault ! " 

He  turned  away  his  face.  It  was  in 
a  flame. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  thrash  Quinby 
for  saying  that?" 

"  If  he  sticks  to  it,  I  most  certainly  am," 
said  Bob,  the  fire  settling  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"I  should  think  twice  about  it,  Bob, 
if  I  were  you." 

"My  dear  man,  what  else  do  you 
suppose  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  the 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  It  will  make  a  fresh  scandal,  you  see." 

"I  can't  help  that"  And  Bob  shut 
his  mouth  with  a  self-willed  snap. 

"But  what  good  will  it  do?" 

"A  liar  will  be  punished,  that's  all! 
It's  no  use  talking,  Clephane ;  my  mind 
is  made  up." 

"  But  are  you  so  sure  that  it's  a  lie  ?  " 

I  was  obliged  to  say  it  at  last, 
reluctantly  enough,  yet  with  a  wretched 
feeling  that  I  might  just  as  well  have  said 
it  in  the  beginning. 

"  Sure  ?  "  he  echoed,  his  innocent  eyes 
widening  before  mine.  "  Why,  of  course 
I'm  sure  !  You  don't  know  what  pals 
we've  been ;  she's  told  me  heaps  of  things  ; 
she  never  would  have  hidden  thai  ! " 

Then  I  told  him  that  it  was  true,  and 
how  I  knew  that  it  was  true,  and  my 
reason  for  havinf  kept  all  that  knowledge 
to  myself  until  now.  "  I  could  not  give 
her  away  even  to  you,  Bob,  nor  yet  tell 
you  that  I  had  known  her  before;  for 
you  would  have  been  certain  to  ask 
when  and  how;  and  it  was  in  her  first 
husband's  time,  and  under  his  name." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  be  quite  honest 
for  once  with  one  of  them,  and  it  is  a 
relief  even  now  to  remember  that  I  was 
absolutely  honest  with  Bob  Evers  about 
this.  He  said  almost  at  once  that  he 
would  have  done  the  same  himself,  and 


even  as  he  spoke  his  whole  manner 
changed  towards  me.  His  face  had 
darkened  at  my  unexpected  confirmation 
of  the  odious  rumour,  but  already  it  was 
beginning  to  lighten  towards  me,  as 
though  my  attitude  was  the  one  redeeming 
feature  in  the  new  aspect  of  affairs.  He 
even  thanked  me  for  my  late  reserve, 
obviously  from  his  heart,  and  in  a  way 
that  went  to  mine  on  more  grounds  than 
one.  It  was  as  though  a  kindness  to 
Mrs.  Lascelles  was  already  the  greatest 
possible  kindness  to  him. 

"  But  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  now," 
he  added,  "for  it  explains  many  things. 
I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  you,  Duncan 
— you  won't  mind  my  telling  you  now — 
as  a  bit  of  a  deliberate  interloper  !  But 
all  the  time  you  knew  her  first,  and  that 
alters  everything.  I  hope  to  pip  you 
still,  but  I  shan't  any  longer  bear  you 
a  grudge  if  you  pip  me  ! " 

I  was  horrified. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  cried,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  this  makes  no  difference  ?  " 

"  It  does  to  Quinby.  I  must  keep  my 
hands  off  him,  I  suppose,  though  to  ray 
mind  he  deserves  his  licking  all  the  more." 

"  But  does  it  make  no  difference  to 
you}  My  good  boy,  can  you  at  your 
age  seriously  think  of  marrying  a  woman 
who  has  been  married  twice  already,  and 
divorced  once  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  that  when  I  thought 
of  it  first,"  he  answered,  doggedly,  "  and 
I  am  not  going  to  let  it  make  a  difference 
now.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  stand 
away  from  her  because  of  anything  that's 
past  and  over  ?  Do  they  stand  away  from 
us  for — that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

Of  course  I  said  that  was  rather 
different,  as  though  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  on  the  point 

"  But,  Duncan,  you  know  it's  the 
very  last  thing  you're  dreaming  of  doing 
yourself  1 " 

And  again  I  argued,  as  feebly  as  you 
please,  that  it  was  quite  different  in  my 
case— that  I  was  a  good  ten  years  older 
than  he,  and  not  my  mother's  only  son. 

Bob  stiffened  on  the  spot. 

"  My  mother  must  take  care  of  herself" 
said  he;  "and  I,"  he  added,  "I  must 
take  care  of  myself,  if  you  don't  mind. 
And  I  hope  you  won't,  for  you've  been 
most  awfully  good  to  me,  you  know.  I 
never  thought  so  until  these  last  few 
minutes;  but  now  I  shan't  forget  it,  no 
matter  how  it  all  turns  out ! " 
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Well,  I  made  a  belated  attempt  to 
earn  my  young  friend's  good  opinion. 
I  kept  out  of  his  way  after  dinner,  and 
went  in  search  of  Quinby  instead.  I  felt 
I  had  a  crow  of  my  own  to  pluck  with 
this  gentleman,  who  owed  to  my  timely 
intervention  a  far  greater  immunity  than  he 
deserved.  It  was  in  the  little  billiard-room 
I  found  him  pachydermatously  applauding 
the  creditable  attempts  of  Sir  John  Sankey 
at  the  cannon  game,  and  as  studiously 
ignoring  the  excellent  shots  of  an  un- 
distinguished clergyman  who  was  beating 
the  judge.  Quinby  made  room  for  me 
beside  him,  with  a  civility  which  might 
have  caused  me  some  compunction,  but  I 
repaid  him  by  coming  promptly  to  my  point. 

"What's  this  report  about  Mrs.  Las- 
celles?" I  asked,  not  angrily  at  all,  for 
naturally  my  feeling  in  the  matter  was 
not  so  strong  as  Bob's,  but  with  a  certain 
contemptuous  interest,  if  a  man  can  judge 
of  his  own  outward  manner  from  his  inner 
temper  at  the  time. 

Quinby  favoured  me  with  a  narrow 
though  a  sidelong  look.  The  room  was 
very  full,  and  in  the  general  chit-chat, 
punctuated  by  the  constant  clicking  of 
the  heavy  balls,  there  was  very  little 
danger  of  our  being  overheard.  But 
Quinby  was  careful  to  lower  his  voice. 

"  It's  perfectly  true,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
mean  about  her  being  divorced." 

"  Yes,  that  was  what  I  heard  ;  but  who 
started  the  report  ?  " 

"  Who  started  it  ?  You  may  well  ask  ! 
Who  starts  anything,  in  a  place  like  this  ? 
Ah !  good  shot,  Sir  John,  good  shot ! " 

"  Never  mind  the  good  shots,  Quinby. 
I  really  rather  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
this.     I  shan't  keep  you  long." 

"  Talk  away,  then  ;  I  am  listening." 

"Mrs.  Lascelles  and  I  are  rather 
friends." 

"  So  I  can  see." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  want  to  know  who 
started  all  this.  It  may  be  perfectly  true, 
as  you  say,  but  who  found  it  out  ?  If  you 
can't  tell  me  I%must  ask  somebody  else." 

The  ruddy  Alpine  colouring  had  sud- 
denly become  accentuated  in  the  case 
of  Quinby. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  he,  "it  was 
I  who  first  heard  of  it,  quite  by  chance. 
You  can't  blame  me  for  that,  Clephane." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  I  encouragingly. 


"  Well,  unfortunately  I  let  it  out ;  and 
you  know  how  things  get  about  in  an  hotel." 

"  It  was  unfortunate,"  I  agreed.  "  But 
how  on  earth  did  you  come  to  hear  ?  " 

Quinby  hummed  and  hawed.  He  had 
heard  from  a  soldier  friend,  a  man  who 
had  known  her  in  India,  a  man  whom  I 
knew  myself,  in  fact  the  very  sapper  who 
had  telegraphed  to  Quinby  to  secure  me 
my  room.  I  ought '  to  have  been  dis- 
armed by  the  coincidence ;  but  I  recalled 
our  initial  conversation,  about  India  and 
that  sapper  and  Mrs.  Lascelles,  and  I 
could  not  consider  it  a  coincidence  at  all. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  I, 
aping  the  surprise  I  might  have  felt, 
"  that  our  friend  wrote  and  gave  Mrs. 
Lascelles  away  to  you  of  his  own  accord  ?  " 

But  Quinby  did  not  vouchsafe  an 
answer.  "  Hard  luck,  Sir  John  ! "  cried 
he,  as  the  judge  missed  an  easy  cannon, 
leaving  his  opponent  a  still  easier  one, 
which  lost  him  the  game. 

I  proceeded  to  press  my  question  in 
a  somewhat  stronger  form,  though  still 
with  all  the  suavity  at  my  command. 

"Surely,"  I  urged,  "you  must  have 
written  to  ask  him  about  her  first  ?  " 

"That's  my  business,  I  fancy,"  said 
Quinby,  with  a  peculiarly  aggressive 
specimen  of  the  nasal  snigger  of  which 
enough  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter, 
but  of  which  Quinby  himself  never  tired. 

"  Quite,"  I  agreed ;  "  but  do  you 
also  consider  it  your  business  to  inquire 
deliberately  into  the  past  life  of  a  lady 
whom  I  believe  you  only  know  by  sight, 
and  to  spread  the  result  of  your  inquiries 
broadcast  in  the  hotel  ?  Is  that  your 
idea  of  chivalry?  I  shall  ask  Sir  John 
Sankey  if  it  is  his,"  I  added,  as  the  judge 
joined  us  with  genial  condescension,  and 
I  recollected  that  his  proverbial  harshness 
towards  the  male  offender  was  redeemed 
by  an  extraordinary  sympathy  with  the 
women.  Thereupon  1  laid  a  general  case 
before  Sir  John,  asking  him  point-blank 
whether  he  considered  such  conduct  as 
Quinby's  (but  I  did  not  say  whose  the 
conduct  was)  either  justifiable  in  itself 
or  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday  community  like  ours. 

"  It  depends,"  said  the  judge,  cocking 
a  critical  eye  on  the  now  furious  Quinby. 
"  I  am  afraid  we  most  of  us  enjoy  our 
scandal,  and  for  my  part  I  always  like  to 
see  a  humbug  catch  it  hot.  But  if  the 
scandal's  about  a  woman,  and  if  it's  an  old 
scandal,  and  if  she's  a  lonely  woman,  that 
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quite  alters  the  case,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  author  of  it  deserves  all  he  gets." 

At  this  Quinby  burst  out  with  an 
unrestrained  heat  that  did  not  lower  him 
in  my  estimation,  though  the  whole  of  his 
tirade  was  directed  exclusively  against 
me.  I  had  been  talking  "  at "  him,  he 
declared.  I  might  as  well  have  been 
straightforward  while  I  was  about  it.  He, 
for  his  part,  was  not  afraid  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  anything  he  might  have 
said.  It  was  perfectly  true,  to  begin  with. 
The  so-called  Mrs.  Lascelles,  who  was 
such  a  friend  of  mine,  had  been  the  wife 
of  a  German  Jew  in  Lahore,  who  had 
divorced  her  on  her  elopement  with  a 
Major  Lascelles,  whom  she  had  left  in 
his  turn,  and  whose  name  she  had  not 
the  smallest  right  to  bear.  Quinby  exer- 
cised some  restraint  in  the  utterance  of 
these  calumnies,  or  the  whole  room  must 
have  heard  them,  but  even  as  it  was  we 
had  more  listeners  than  the  judge  when 
my  turn  came. 

"I  won't  give  you  the  lie,  Quinby, 
because  I  am  quite  sure  you  don't  know 
you  are  telling  one,"  said  I ;  "  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  are  giving  currency  to 
two.  In  the  first  place,  this  lady  is  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  for  the  major  did  marry  her ;  in 
the  second  place,  Major  Lascelles  is  dead." 

"And  how  do  you  know?"  inquired 
Quinby,  with  a  touch  of  genuine  surprise 
to  mitigate  an  insolent  disbelief. 

"You  forget,"  said  I,  "that  it  was  in 
India  I  knew  your  own  informant.  I  can 
only  say  that  my  information  in  all  this 
matter  is  a  good  deal  better  than  his.  I 
knew  Mrs.  Lascelles  herself  quite  well  out 
there  ;  I  knew  the  other  side  of  her  case. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  have  struck  you, 
Quinby,  that  such  a  woman  must  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  before,  and  after, 
taking  such  a  step.  Or  I  don't  suppose 
you  would  have  spread  yourself  to  make 
her  suffer  a  little  more." 

And  I  still  consider  that  a  charitable 
view  of  his  behaviour ;  but  Quinby  was 
of  another  opinion,  which  he  expressed 
with  his  offensive  little  laugh  as  he  lifted 
his  long  body  from  the  settee.  "  This  is 
what  one  gets  for  securing  a  room  for  a 
man  one  doesn't  know  ! "  said  he. 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  retorted,  "I 
haven't  forgotten  that,  and  I  have  saved 
you  something  because  of  it.  I  happen 
to  have  saved  you  no  less  than  a  severe 
thrashing  from  a  stronger  man  than 
myself,  who  is  even  more  indignant  with 


you  than  I  am,  and  who  wanted  to  borrow 
one  of  my  sticks  for  the  purpose  ! " 

"And  it  would  have  served  him  per- 
fectly right,"  was  the  old  judge's  comment, 
when  the  mischief-maker  had  departed 
without  returning  my  parting  shot  "I 
suppose  you  meant  young  Evers,  Captain 
Clephane  ?  " 

"  I  did  indeed,  Sir  John.  I  had  to  tell 
him  the  truth  in  order  to  restrain  him." 

The  old  judge  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"  Then  you  hadn't  to  tell  him  it  before  ? 
You  are  certainly  consistent,  and  I  rather 
admire  your  position  as  regards  the  lady. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was  altogether 
fair  towards  the  lad.  It  is  one  thing  to 
stand  up  for  the  poor  soul,  my  dear  sir, 
but  it  would  be  another  thing  to  let  a 
nice  boy  like  that  go  and  marry  her  !  " 

So  that  was  the  opinion  of  this  ripe  old 
citizen  of  the  world  !  It  ought  not  to 
have  irritated  me  as  it  did.  It  would  be 
Catherine's  opinion,  of  course;  but  a 
dispassionate  view  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  her.  I  had  not  hitherto  thought 
otherwise  myself;  but  now  I  experienced 
a  perverse  inclination  to  take  the  opposite 
side.  Was  it  so  utterly  impossible  for  a 
woman  with  this  woman's  record  to  make 
a  good  wife  to  some  man  yet  ?  I  did  not 
admit  it  for  an  instant;  he  would  be  a 
lucky  man  who  won  so  healthy  and  so 
good  a  heart:  thus  I  argued  to  myself, 
with  Mrs.  Lascelles  in  my  mind  and 
nobody  else.  But  Bob  Evers  was  not  a 
man,  I  was  not  sure  that  he  was  even  out 
of  his  teens,  and  to  think  of  him  was  to 
think  at  once  with  Sir  John  Sankey  and 
all  the  rest.  Yes,  yes,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness and  suicide  in  such  a  youth ;  the*re 
could  be  no  two  opinions  about  that ;  and 
yet  I  felt  indignant  at  the  mildest  expres- 
sion of  that  which  I  myself  could  not  deny. 

Such  was  my  somewhat  chaotic  state 
of  mind  when  I  had  fled  the  billiard-room 
in  my  turn,  and  put  on  my  overcoat  and 
cap  to  commune  with  myself  outside. 
Nobody  did  justice  to  Mrs.  Lascelles;  it 
was  terribly  hard  to  do  her  justice  :  those 
were  perhaps  the  ideas  that  were  oftenest 
uppermost.  I  did  not  see  how  I  was  to 
be  the  exception  and  prove  the  rule  ;  my 
brief  was  for  Bob,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it.  It  was  foolish  to  worry,  especially 
on  such  a  night.  The  moon  had  waxed 
since  my  arrival,  and  now  hung  almost 
round  and  altogether  dazzling  in  the  little 
sky  the  mountains  left  us.  Yet  I  had 
the  terrace  all  to  myself:  the  magnificent 
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voice  of  our  latest  celebrity  had  drawn 
everybody  else,  indoors,  or  under  the 
open  drawing-room  windows,  through 
which  it  poured  out  into  the  glorious 
night.  And  in  the  vivid  moonlight  the 
mountains  seemed  to  have  gathered  very 
close  about  the  little  human  hive  upon 
their  heights,  to  be  even  listening  to  the 
grand  rich  notes  that  had  some  right  to 
break  their  own  grand  silence. 

Though  poor  be  the  chamber, 
Come  here,  heie  and  adore, 
Where  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
Haih  to  mortals  given 
Life  for  evermoie. 

So  sang  the  splendid  voice,  to  that  fine 
refrain  of  which  the  words  give  no  inkling, 
and  I  was  standing  entranced  myself,  an 
outpost  of  the  audience  underneath  the 
windows,  whose  fringe  I  could  just  see 
round  the  farthest  angle  of  the  hotel,  when 
Bob  Evers  ran  down  the  steps,  and  came 
towards  me  in  such  a  guise  that  I  could 
not  swear  to  him  till  the  last  yard. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  he  whispered 
excitedly.     "  I'm  just  off !  " 

'*  Off  where  ? "  I  gasped,  for  he  had 
changed  into  full  mountaineering  garb, 
and  there  was  his  greased  face  beaming 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  blue  spectacles 
twinkling  about  his  hatband,  at  half-past 
nine  at  night. 

"  Up  the  Matterhorn  !  " 

"  At  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  bit  late,  and  that's  why  I  want 
it  kept  quiet.  I  don't  want  any  fuss  or 
advice.  I've  got  a  couple  of  excellent 
guides  Waiting  for  me  just  below  by  the 
shoemaker's  hut.  I  told  you  I  was  on  their 
tracks.  Well,  it  was  to-night  or  never, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  are  so 
tremendously  full  up.     So  to-night  it  is." 

44  But  I  thought  everybody  went  up  to 
the  Cabane  overnight,  and  started  fresh 
from  there  in  the  morning  ?  " 

44  Most  people  do,  but  it's  as  broad  as 
it's  long,"  declared  Bob,  airily,  rapidly, 
and  with  the  same  unwonted  excitement, 
born  as  I  thought  of  his  unwonteJ  enter- 
prise :  "  you  have  a  ripping  moonlight 
walk  instead  of  a  so-called  night's  rest  in 
a  frowsy  hut.  We  shall  get  our  breakfast 
there  instead,  and  I  expect  to  start  fresher 
than  if  I  had  slept  there  and  been  knocked 
up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That's 
all  settled, anyhow, and  you  can  look  forme 
on  top  through  the  telescope  after  breakfast. 

I  shall  be  back  before  dark,  and  then " 

(  To  be 


"  Well,  what  then  ?  "  I  asked,  for  Bob 
had  made  a  significant  and  yet  irresolute 
pause,  as  though  he  could  not  quite  bring 
himself  to  tell  me  something  that  was  on 
his  mind. 

44  Well,"  he  echoed  nonchalantly  at  last, 
as  though  he  had  not  hesitated  at  all,  44  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to-morrow  night  I  am 
to  know  my  fate.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Lascelles  to  marry  me,  and  she  hasn't 
said  no,  but  I  am  giving  her  till  to-morrow 
night.  That's  all,  Clephane.  I  thought 
it  a  fair  thing  to  let  you  know.  If  you 
want  to  waltz  in  and  try  your  luck  while 
I'm  gone,  there's  nothing  on  earth  to 
prevent  you,  and  it  might  be  most  satis- 
factory to  everybody.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I'm  only  going  so  as  to  get  over  the 
time  and  keep  out  of  the  way  :  of  course 
I  meant  to  rush  the  Matterhorn  while  I 
am  here,  but  between  ourselves  that's  my 
only  reason  for  rushing  it  to-night." 

I  wondered  whether  it  was  his  only 
reason.  Hadx  he  no  boyish  vision  of 
quick  promotion  in  the  lady's  heart — no 
primitive  desire  to  show  his  mettle  out  of 
hand — to  set  her  trembling  while  he  did 
or  died  ?  He  had,  I  thought,  and  he  had 
not ;  that  shining  face  could  only  have 
reflected  a  single  and  a  candid  heart.  But 
it  is  these  very  natures,  so  simple  and 
sweet-hearted  and  transparent,  that  are 
least  to  be  trusted  on  the  subject  of  their 
own  motives  and  emotions,  for  they  are 
the  soonest  deceived,  not  only  by  others 
but  in  themselves.  Or  so  I  venture  to 
think,  and  even  then  reflected,  as  I  shook 
my  dear  lad's  hand  by  the  side  parapet 
of  the  moonlit  terrace,  and  watched  him 
run  down  into  the  shadows  of  the  fir-trees, 
and  so  out  of  my  sight  with  the  two  dark 
and  stalwart  figures  that  promptly  detached 
themselves  from  the  ihidows  of  the  shoe- 
maker's hut.  A  third  figure  mounted  to 
where  I  now  sat  listening  to  the  easy, 
swinging,  confident  steps,  as  they  fell 
fainter  and  fainter  upon  the  ear  :  it  was 
the  shoemaker  himself,  who  had  shod 
my  two  sticks  with  spikes  and  my  boots 
with  formidable  nails;  and  we  exchanged 
a  few  words  in  a  mixture  of  languages 
which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  re- 
produce. 

44  Do  you  know  those  two  guides?"  is 
what  I  first  asked  in  effect. 

44  Very  well,  monsieur." 

44  Are  they  good  guides  ?  " 

44  The  very  best,  monsieur," 
continued.) 
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THE  story  is  old,  how  old  I  cannot 
tell,  but  the  weans  never  weary  of 
hearing  how  Sionaid  Mackechran 
was  taken  away,  ay,  even  before  the  eyes 
of  a  great  gathering  of  people.  It  is  the 
story  they  ask  for  on  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, and  when  it  is  told  they  creep  away 
to  their  beds  shivering  and  shaking  with 
cold  and  fear  at  the  threat  that  the  "  each- 
uisge  "  (water-horse)  will  come  for  them  if 
they  are  wilful  and  disobedient. 

Sionaid  lived  with  her  grandmother, 
Mistress  Mackechran,  not  far  from  the 
haunted  loch.  Many  a  day  she  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  Dun  an  Each-uisge 
("  hill  of  the  water-horse  ").  From  there 
she  could  see  great  stretches  of  waving 
golden  iris  surrounding  the  loch,  and  the 
loch  itself  gleaming  like  some  bright  jewel 
in  its  golden  setting.  • 

Mistress  Mackechran  shook  her  head  in 
disapproval,  saying,  "  It  is  no  cannie  to  go 
there :  is  not  the  loch  called  Loch  an 
Each-uisge,  and  the  hill  Dun  an  Each- 
uisge,  and  does  not  that  mean  there  is 
bad  in  it  ?  "  As  for  Mullach,  the  wise  old 
sheep-dog,  he  absolutely  declined  to 
follow  his  young  mistress  there.  Little 
cared  Sionaid  for  all  these  warnings,  and 
still  less  did  she  believe  in  water- horses, 
fairies  or  the  like.  "Just  auld  wives* 
blethers,"  she  said  to  herself:  "Grannie  is 
getting  auld  and  havers  a  wee."  So  she  went 
as  often  as  ever  to  the  Dun  an  Each-uis^e. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  the  neighbours  came  for  a 
ceile  to  Mistress  Mackechran's  house,  and 
the  lads  and  lasses  gathered  round  the 
fireside  to  listen  to  her  stories  of  the  past, 
stories  of  the  heroes,  their  loves,  their 
hatreds,  their  fights,  their  deaths,  and 
stories  of  the  Daoine-sith  ("the  people  of 
peace  "),  and  the  story  often  told  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Sionaid,  the  story  of  the  each-usige. 

One  evening,  when  the  wind  was 
soughing  through  the  trees  and  the  rain 
was  pattering,  Sionaid  asked  for  a  story. 
The  night  being  so  bad,  there  was  only 


one  other  listener  present ;  this  was 
Hamish  Mac  Donald,  their  kinsman  and 
near  neighbour.  That  night  would  be 
bad  indeed  that  he  would  keep  away  from 
the  home  of  Sionaid  Mackechran,  for 
he  loved  her  and  was  determined  to  win 
her  and  make  her  his  bride.  Mistress 
Mackechran  was  seeing  what  he  was  after, 
and  was  more  glad  about  that  than  about 
anything,  for  she  felt  she  was  getting  old, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  were  Sionaid 
settled  in  a  home  of  her  own. 

"  Grannie,  tell  us  about  the  each-uisge  : 
ye've  no  been  telling  us  that  this  long 
while." 

"  It's  little  heed  ye  gi'e  me,  or  ye'd  no 
gang  to  yon  unchancy  place.  I  ken  fine 
ye  were  there  this  day." 

The  unchancy  place  was,  needless  to 
say,  the  Dun  an  Each-uisge.  However, 
Mistress  Mackechran,  in  spite  of  her 
grumbling,  told  the  story. 

"  My  grandfather,  he  was  just  a  wee 
bit  laddie  when  he  would  gae  wi*  his 
faither  to  shift  the  sheep  from  ae  grazing 
to  anither.  The  Mackechrans  were  aye 
mindfu'  o'  their  sheep.  It  was  just  a  real 
coorse  day,  a  day  o*  thunder,  lightning 
and  rain,  that  the  lad  went  wi'  his  faither 
to  the  Dun  an  Each-uisge  after  the  sheep. 
They  called  upon  the  dog,  but  for  all  their 
calling  and  whustling  he  just  shivered  and 
wouldna  come.  They  thocht  he  was 
ailing,  and  left  him  ben  the  hoose  and 
went  their  lane  to  the  Dun.  The  loch 
was  dark  and  drumlie,  but  the  lightning 
was  just  something  fearfu' — the  drochd 
Spioraid  himseP  was  aboot  that  day.  It 
is  few  that  can  tell  they  have  seen  the 
drochd  Spioraid,  but  my  grandfather  and 
his  faither  saw  him  that  day,  ay,  and 
heard  him  too.  The  twa  o'  them  were  on 
the  Dun  when  they  heard,  abune  the  roar 
o'  the  thunder  and  the  whistling  o'  the 
wind,  the  sound  o'  a  horse  galloping,  and 
yon  sound  was  louder  than  any  thunder, 
and  yon  horse  trotted  faster  than  any 
wind.    The  horses  o'  hell  gang  swifter  than 
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the  swiftest  horses  that  rin  upon  this  earth. 
The  twa  Mackechrans  turned  aboot  and 
saw  an  awfu'  sight — a  big  black  horse  wi' 
a  lassie  on  his  back  gang  straight  to  the 
loch  and  spring  right  into  the  middle  o' 
the  loch,  and  the  waters  just  went  ower 
them  baith,  and  the  lassie  that  was  upon 
yon  big  black  horse  she  gied  such  a 
scriech,  a  scriech  that  they  could  never 
forget  till  the  day  o'  their  death.  They 
saw  nae  mair,  but  just  ran  wi'out  stopping 
till  they  cam*  to  their  ain  door." 

Sionaid,  of  course,  wanted  to  hear  more. 
Wha  might  the  lassie  be  that  was  riding 
upon  the  black  horse? 

"  If  ye  ask  me  that,  ;deed  and  I  canna 
tell,  but  they  were  saying  a  lassie  from  the 
township  down  by  was  never  seen  again 
after  that  time,  though  they  sought  her 
mony  a  weary  day.  Maybe  it  would  be 
her  that  would  be  riding  yon  black  horse." 

Mistress  Mackechran  left  the  room,  and 
Sionaid  turned  to  Hamish :  "  It's  just 
maybe  they  thocht  they  were  seeing  yon 
black  horse  and  the  lassie,  and  that  it  was 
no  a  real  thing.  What  would  you  be 
thinking,  Hamish  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking  this :  whether  they  saw 
or  just  thocht  they  saw  yon  fearfu'  sight,  I 
would  just  be  far  happier  if  ye  wouldna 
gang  tae  yon  Dun  an  Each-uisge." 

"Ye  are  just  as  supersteetious  as 
grannie,  and  it  wad  just  be  grand  to  ride 
a  muckle  black  horse  that  wad  travel 
swifter  than  the  wind." 

"Oh,  lassie,  dinnalauch  at  these  things  : 
ye  ken  fine  if  ye  came  to  harm  it  is  I  that 
would  be  left  wi'  a  broken  heart.  Oh, 
Sionaid,  I  lo'e  ye  weel :  could  ye  no  lo'e 
me  a  little  yersel'  ? " 

"  Maybe  mair  than  a  little.  .  .  ." 

So  Sionaid  Mackechran  and  Hamish 
MacDonald  were  betrothed.  They  were 
as  happy  in  their  love  and  in  the  planning 
of  their  new  home  as  the  pair  of  swallows 
above  them,  who  were  twittering  and 
planning  where  they  should  build  their 
nest.  They  were  so  proud  of  one  another 
too,  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  death 
could  ever  come  between  them  and  their 
happiness.  Mistress  Mackechran  loved 
the  lad  as  though  he  were  her  own  son, 
so  for  a  while  the  course  of  true  love  ran 
smooth.  But  Hamish  was  never  allowed 
to  go  with  Sionaid  to  the  Dun  an  Each- 
uisge  ;  that  she  kept  a  sacred  spot,  and 
none  might  follow  when  she  went  there. 

The  cloud  to  cast  a  gloom  on  their 
peace  and  happiness  came  thus.     Sionaid 


met  Hamish  one  evening  just  as  she  was 
starting  for  a  solitary  ramble  to  the  Dun 
an  Each-uisge. 

"  I'm  away  up  the  hill  to  see  the  sun 
set,  and  I  canna  speak  wi'  ye  the  now. 
Bide  just  a  wee  whily,  and  111  be  back 
again." 

"  Let  us  away  to  the  hill  together  :  it  is 
no  a  canny  plac$  for  you  your  lane,  and 
I'll  weary  so  till  you  return." 

"  111  be  no  lang,  and  it's  my  lane  I  wish 
to  be,  and  as  for  the  place  no  being  canny, 
it's  just  havers." 

"  Let  me  come :  the  gloom  is  upon  me, 
and  I'm  thinking  you  maybe  will  drive  it 
away." 

Sionaid  was  wayward  and  cross. 
"  Hoots  !  can  I  no  go  the  length  o'  yon 
hill  my  lane  ?  I'm  telling  ye  I'm  no  want- 
ing ye ;  and  it's  a  puir  thing  when  a  man 
talks  o'  having  the  gloom  :  ye  shouldna 
give  way  to  sic-like  fencies." 

Hamish  turned  away  and  said  no  more. 
Sionaid  was  ashamed  of  her  ungracious 
behaviour,  and  half  thought  of  calling  him 
back,  but  foolish  pride  forbade  her.  She 
felt  angry  with  herself,  and  angry  even 
with  him,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  she  climbed  the  hill,  for  she  knew 
she  had  been  wrong — unkind  to  the  man 
who  loved  her  and  whom  she  loved. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  June ;  not 
a  leaf  stirred,  even  the  song  of  the  birds 
was  hushed,  and  no  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness but  the  hum  of  the  bee  gathering  her 
last  load  of  honey.  Sionaid  was  standing 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Dun,  watching 
the  sun  sink  out  of  sight  behind  the 
distant  hill  like  a  great  globe  of  fire.  How 
beautiful  it  was,  and  how  peaceful !  The 
sun  had  set,  but  there  remained  great 
streaks  of  purple  and  orange  to  mark  his 
path.  The  loch  reflected  the  glories  of 
the  sky ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  its 
untroubled  waters.  Glamour  was  about 
the  place,  and  spells  were  hung  round 
Sionaid  till  she  became  as  one  in  a  dream. 
Fear  came  upon  her,  and  she  who  had 
never  known  fear  was  now  afraid.  She 
could  not  run,  for  the  spells  that  were 
upon  her  held  her  fast.  Then  the  fear 
passed  as  dream-fears  pass,  and  she  laughed 
at  her  own  folly.  She  turned  to  go,  and 
turning  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
stranger. 

Spells  were  upon  her,  or  great  would 
have  been  her  wonder  at  meeting  a 
stranger  in  that  lonesome  place.  The 
stranger  was  a  young  man,  handsome  and 
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gentle-looking ;  yet  Sionaid  trembled,  she 
could  not  herself  have  told  why. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  a  young 
chief,  and  Sionaid  saw  at  once  how 
different  his  dress  was  to  the  rough 
garments  worn  by  the  men  and  lads  of 
the  country.  The  stranger  doffed  his 
bonnet  to  her,  and  begged  her  if  she 
would  of  her  charity  tell  him  the  way  to 
the  nearest  house ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  here,  and 
alas !  I  alone  have  escaped  with  my  life, 
and  am  now  like  to  die  for  want  of  food." 

That  windless  June  day  was  not  a  day 
to  tell  of  wrecks  or  of  misfortunes  more 
grievous  than  that  of  a  becalmed  boat. 
Still,  as  in  dreams  no  inconsistency  sur- 
prises, so  was  it  with  Sionaid.  She 
accepted  the  explanation  of  the  stranger's 
appearance  as  perfectly  natural,  and 
wondered  not  at  the  improbable  tale  he 
told. 

Sionaid  pointed  to  the  thatched  roof 
of  her  home.  "We  live  there,  but  I'm 
thinking  it  will  no  be  grand  enough  for 
the  like  of  you ;  still  if  you  will  come  with 
me  you  will  be  very  welcome.  If  you 
think  better,  there  is  the  minister's  house 
a  mile  farther  down  the  road,  and  maybe 
that  is  the   best  place   for   ye." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,  if  you  and 
yours  will  receive  a  poor  stranger  like 
myself." 

Sionaid  led  the  way  in  silence.  When 
she  reached  the  door  of  her  home, 
short  as  that  journey  was,  the  stranger  lad 
was  more  to  her  than  all  the  world  beside. 
The  spells  that  were  upon  her  and  about 
her  drove  her  love  for  Hamish  from  her 
heart,  and  made  it  seem  a  stojy  of  long 
ago,  only  half  remembered,  and  hardly 
concerning  herself.  The  old  sheepdog 
at  the  door  sniffed  at  the  stranger's  legs  in 
a  mistrustful  manner,  then  he  just  lifted 
up  his  head  and  gave  one  long  dismal 
howl  and  fled  away  into  the  mouth  of 
night.  Sionaid  was  startled,  but  reflected 
how  Mullach  hated  the  sight  of  strangers, 
and  this  was  a  new  form  of  protest  against 
them,  for  coming  near  his  house. 

Whether  it  was  by  enchantment  or  merely 
the  pleasing  look  of  the  youth,  Mistress 
Mackechran  accepted  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes  in  all  good  faith,  and  made 
him  welcome.  Her  roof  was  the  shelter 
for  his  head  that  night.  The  next  day 
he  was  for  taking  leave  of  Mistress  Mack- 
echran and  Sionaid.  As  he  bade  farewell 
tQ  the  girl,  he  whispered  to  her  how  he. 


would  never  forget  her,  and  might  he 
hope  to  see  her  again?  What  answer 
was  given  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  I  know : 
Sionaid  met  the  stranger  many  a  day, 
and  their  trysting-place  was  the  Dun  an 
Each-uisge. 

The  day  came  when  Sionaid  told 
Hamish  Mac  Donald  she  could  never, 
never  be  his  wife.  She  gave  no  reason, 
and  when  he  questioned  her  would  make 
no  answer.  In  despair,  Hamish  sought 
the  advice  of  Mistress  Mackechran.  The 
true  reason  flashed  across  the  aged 
woman's  brain.  "Yes,"  she  thought, 
"  Sionaid  has  never  been  the  same  since 
yon  stranger  lad  was  here."  She  did  not 
tell  Hamish  what  was  in  her  mind,  but 
merely  said,  "I  will  speak  to  Sionaid, 
and  urge  the  foolish  lassie  to  think  better 
of  her  determination."  When  the  oppor- 
tunity came  she  said  to  the  girl,  "  Well, 
did  you  ever  see  yon  stranger  again  that 
was  here  no  lang  syne?"  Then  it  all 
came  out,  and  Sionaid  confessed  how  she 
had  met  him  again  and  again,  and  that  he 
loved  her,  and  she  loved  him  and  would 
wed  none  other. 

Mistress  Mackechran  had  feared  to 
hear  this,  but  hoped  still  to  persuade 
the  girl  to  'give  up  this  foolish 
notion  and  marry  Hamish.  "Lassie," 
she  said,  "  are  ye  wise  to  take  up  wi'  yon 
stranger  lad?  Ye  ken  na  the  land  that 
he  lives  in,  and  ye  ken  na  the  name  of 
the  lad  ye  would  gang  wi'.  I  ken  fine  he 
is  bonny ;  but  is  he  guid  ?  does  he  gang  to 
the  kirk  ?  Where  has  he  been  biding  a' 
these  days,  can  ye  tell  me  that?  Tak' 
Hamish !  ye  ken  fine  he  at  least  is  a  guid 
honest  man,  and  dinna  be  for  breaking 
his  heart ;  ye  ken  how  he  lo'es  ye." 

"  But  if  he  lo'es  me  weel  I  lo'e  the 
stranger  lad  more  than  all  the  world  ! " 

"I'm  thinking  ye'll  ha'e a sair heart  yet ; 
there  is  something  no  cannie.  Why  does 
he  no  come  to  the  house?  Nane  have 
seen  him  come  or  gang — I  was  asking 
that.  Iain  o'  the  Shore  says  nane  saw  the 
sail  of  his  boat,  and  forby  oursels  nane 
have  seen  him." 

Sionaid  looked  wearily  across  the 
sea ;  the  tears  gathered  in  her  blue 
eyes.  "Should  she  doubt  her  lover? 
No,  never :  she  must  trust  him,  or  her 
heart  would  break.  Still  how  strange  it 
was  none  had  seen  him,  or  seen  a  boat 
wrecked !  Then  she  remembered  how 
calm  that  evening  had  been  when  first  she 
met  him.    Oucq  she  had  asked  him  his 
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name  and  his  country,  but  he  had  put 
her  off  with  endearing  words  and  caresses. 
"  I  will  ask  him  again,"  she  thought :  "  he 
will  surely  tell  me ;  if  I  have  trusted  him, 
surely  he  may  trust  me,  and  I  will  bnng 
him  back  to  the  house,  and  all  will  be 
well." 

Now  Himish  MacDonald  wearied  of 
the  long,  hopeless  waiting.  He  loved 
Sionaid,  but  if  she  would  not  have  him 
he  would  sail  away  to  another  land  and 
try  to  forget  her.  She  was  glad  when  he 
went,  as  his  sad  eyes  seemed  ever  to 
reproach  her  for  her  faithlessness,  and 
made  her  feel  wicked  and  miserable. 

Well,  the  day  came  when  she  again 
went  to  meet  her  love  on  the  Dun  an 
Each-uisge.  She  found  him  lying  asleep 
on  the  heather.  "  He  may  be  weary,"  she 
thought ;  "  I  will  not  waken  him  yet."  She 
sat  down  beside  him  and  pillowed  his 
head  on  her  knee.  Presently  she  fell  to 
stroking  and  smoothing  his  hair  with  her 
fingers.  To  her  horror  she  found  it  full 
of  bits  of  growing  seaweed.  Could  it  be 
possible?  washer  darling  a  terrible  monster? 
The  old  wives1  tales  were  true,  those  tales 
that  she  mocked  at  were  true,  and  this  was 
the  each-uisge,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
beautiful  youth.  Trembling  with  fear, 
she  took  a  big  stone  and  gently  put  it 
under  the  head  of  the  thing  that  slept. 
Then  she  turned  and  ran.  The  wings 
of  fear  were  upon  her  feet  as  she  fled 
down  the  hillside  for  her  life.  She  was 
at  the  door  of  her  home  at  last,  but  she 
could  now  hear  the  sound  of  a  galloping 
horse.  It  was  the  each-uisge  thundering 
after  her.  -  She  saw  him  over  her  shoulder 
— a  beautiful  black  horse  with  wild  flowing 
mane  and  tail.  She  was  safe  in  the  house 
at  last,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left 
to  fasten  the  heavy  iron  bolt  of  the  door, 
but  this  was  her  last  despairing  effort,  for 
she  then  fainted  dead  away. 

The  each-uisge  battered  himself  against 
the  door  in  vain — it  was  too  strong  for 
him.  "  I  will  return  in  a  year  and  a  day 
to  claim  my  bride,"  he  cried,  then  galloped 
away,  passing  the  wind  that  was  before, 
and  the  wind  that  was  behind  could  not 
catch  him. 

But  fear  had  nigh  killed  Sionaid,  and 
she  lay  for  long  as  one  dead.  She  did 
not  hear  the  each-uisge  as  he  battered 
himself  against  the  door  in  vain,  neither 
did  she  hear  the  doom  he  threatened — 
"  I  will  return  in  a  year  and  a  day  to 
claim  my  bride."     Sionaid  lay  at  death's 


door  for  weeks  and  weeks.  In  her 
delirium  she  kept  calling  for  Hamish  to 
save  her  from  the  each-uisge.  None 
believed  that  the  girl  had  really  seen  an 
each-uisge.  Mistress  Mackechran  thought 
her  ravings  but  the  delusions  of  a  fever- 
heated  brain.  Sionaid  was  dragged  back 
from  the  gates  of  death,  but  at  a  heavy 
price  :  that  price  was  the  life  of  Mistress 
Mackechran,  to  whose  devoted  care 
Sionaid's  recovery  was  due.  The  strain 
of  nursing  was  too  much  for  one  of  her 
years. 

Mistress  Mackechran  lay  on  her 
death-bed  when  Hamish  MacDonald  re- 
turned. One  day,  when  she  was  sinking 
fast,  she  called  him  to  her  bedside  and 
told  him  the  story  of  the  stranger  lad: 
how  he  had  been  secretly  courting 
Sionaid  on  the  Dun  an  Each-uisge,  and 
then  how  he  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
and  Sionaid  had  become  nigh  demented 
with  grief.  Then  how  in  her  illness  the 
girl  fancied  her  lover  had  been  an  each- 
uisge,  "  and  yet  believes  that  some  day  he 
will  return  in  the  likeness  of  a  black 
horse  and  bear  her  away.  Indeed,  if  she 
but  hears  the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse 
she  is  just  white  and  trembling  with  fear. 
Ye  mind  how  she  was  aye  for  going  to 
the  Dun  an  Each-uisge?  She  would 
sooner  die  than  go  near  yon  hill  now. 
It  seems  as  though  her  heart  is  just 
cracked,  she  that  was  ance  aye  lauching 
sae  blythely.  Will  ye  no  let  the  past  be 
the  past  and  tak'  up  wi'  Sionaid  again? 
I  could  dee  happier  if  I  kenned  ye  were 
there  by  Sionaid." 

"  If  she  will  take  me  I  will  be  the 
happiest  man  in  all  Scotland,  and  for  me 
the  past  shall  be  the  past,"  said  he. 

Sionaid,  now  that  the  glamour  and  spells 
that  had  been  upon  her  were  broken, 
knew  how  dearly  she  loved  Hamish ;  but 
alas !  dared  she  hope  for  happiness  on  this 
earth?  The  wind  moaned  and  the  rain 
pattered,  how  the  each-uisge  would  one 
day  return  and  claim  his  bride.  Hamish 
laughed  at  her  fears,  and  said  no  each-uisge 
would  dare  come  for  her  when  he  would 
be  at  her  side  to  guard  her  from  all  ill. 

Mistress  Mackechran  died,  and  sorrow 
lay  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  Sionaid  and 
of  Hamish.  Her  parting  wish  had  been 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  soon. 
The  bridal  day  dawned  at  last.  In  her 
long  illness  Sionaid  had  lost  all  count  of 
time,  or  she  would  have  known  it  was 
now  a  year  and  a  day  since  her  adventure. 
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on  the  Dun  an  Each-uisge.     The  wedding  Sionaid   Mackechran    mounted    on    that 

was  to  be  down  in  the  Park,  there  being  great   black   horse.     Away  galloped    the 

np  kirk  at  hand.     The  Park  was  where  each-uisge  with   his  burden.     He  passed 

the  minister  held  his  meeting  every  second  the  wind  that  was  before,  and  the  wind 

Sabbath.      All   from   far  and   wide    had  that  was  behind  could  not  catch  him. 
assembled   to   do   the   bride   and    bride- 
groom honour.      The   Psalm   had  been         The  yellow  iris  are  withered  and  dead, 

sung  and  the  blessing  was  about  to  be  that  shone  in  their  golden  glory  no  lang 

pronounced  when  the  words  died  on  the  syne.     There  is  something  floating  on  the 

minister's   lips.     What  will  this   be?     A  troubled  waters   of  Loch  an  Each-uisge. 

sound  like  that  of  a   hundred  galloping  It    is    a    snood,    the    snood   of   Sionaid 

horses  was  heard.     It  was  the  each-uisge  Mackechran.      This  is  all  that  is  left  in 

coming  for  his   bride.     The  great  black  this  world  of  her  who  should  have  been 

horse    crashed    through    the    assembled  the  bride  of  Hamish  MacDonald.     For 

people,    scattering    them    far   and    wide,  she  herself  is  away  to  that  land  that  is 

Bride,    bridegroom    and    minister    stood  neither   heaven   nor   earth  nor  hell — the 

petrified   with   horror.      None   knew  the  Land  of  the  Daoine-sith,  people  of  peace 

way  of  it,   but   what  all  saw  next   was  (fairies),  each-uisgen  and  the  like. 


THE    LADY   OF   THE   GARDEN. 

BY  AGNES   GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 

HER  garden  is  where  lilies  blow, 
And  climbing  roses  seek  the  sun, 
Where  little  creepers,   soft  as  snow, 
The  rocky  borders  overrun  ; 
Her  garden  is  where  poppies  shed 
Their  slumbrous  incense  on  the  breeze  : 
A  winding  path  of  white  and  red 
Surrounded  by  tall  trees. 

'Tis  there  at  eventime  she  walks, 
I  see  her  steps  pass  up  and  down, 
And  gracious  lilies  bend  their  stalks 
To  press  their  sweetness  on  her  gown  ; 
'Tis  there  at  eventime  she  wends 
Her  lonely  way  beneath  the  skies, 
And  over  the  far  mountain  sends 
The  sadness  of  her  eyes. 

Men  tell  me  she  is  proud  in  thought, 
And  breaks  men's  hearts  in  scornful  ways  : 
That  many  an  evil  thing  is  wrought 
Before  the  calmness  of  her  gaze  ; 
Men  tell  me  she  has  much  of  sin, 
That  evil  waters  round  her  roll  ; 
/  see  her  'mong  the  lilies,   in 
The  sadness  of  her  soul. 
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THE    KING   OF   SERVIA,  AND    HIS   COURT. 

BY  HERBERT  VIVIAN. 


THE  King  of  Sirvia  has  never  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Europe 
that  indulgence  which  is  due  to 
his  youth,  courage,  and  patriotism.  Russia 
and  Austria,  claiming  a  monopoly  of 
influence  in  the  Balkans,  are  vehemently 
intolerant  of  independent  thought  or 
action.  Russia  endures  Roumania  as  an 
Austrian  outpost,  and  Austria  affects  good- 
humour  over  Bulgaria  as  a  Russian  pawn. 
But  neither  empire  will  listen  for  an 
instant  to  a  whisper  that  Servia  fara  da 
se.  Ever  since  her  emancipation  Servia 
hovered  between  the  orbits  of  those  two 
great  powers,  and,  whenever  an  Austrophil 
ministry  was  in  power  at  Belgrade,  the 
platform  of  the  Opposition  was  sure  to  be 
made  up  of  love  and  gratitude  for  Holy 
Russia,  Now,  however,  a  brave  young 
king  has  dared  to  inaugurate  a  purely 
Servian  policy,  to  select  ministers  who 
are  independent  of  foreign  ties,  to  care 
only  for  the  destinies  of  his  own  people. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  any  friend  of 
Servia  this  was  the  only  possible  course 
for  a  patriotic  king.  We  must  remember 
that  Servia  was  not  always  a  tiny  land- 
locked state  at  the  mercy  of  big  neigh- 
bours. The  history  of  her  ancient  empire 
is  a  very  glorious  one,  and  every  Servian 
is  brought  up  from  his  cradle  to  believe 
that  some  day  it  may  be  restored.  This 
can  never  be,  if  foreign  dictation  continues 


to  be  tolerated,  for  Austria  intrigues  in- 
cessantly for  an  advance  through  Old 
Servia  to  the  sea,  and  Russia  winks  at 
sanguinary  intrigues  for  a  greater  Bulgaria. 
Now  is  the  crucial  moment,  for  an  artificial 
movement  in  Macedonia  is  precipitating 
a  crisis,  and  it  behoves  Servia  to  safeguard 
her  rights.  This  is  recognised  by  the 
King,  but  not  by  the  parties.  These  are 
three  in  number:  Radicals,  who  are 
Russophil;  Progressists,  who  are  Austro- 
phil ;  and  Liberals,  who  are  Opportunists, 
ready  to  make  terms  with  the  higher  of 
the  two  foreign  bidders.  The  King,  like 
all  good  Tories,  is  above  all  a  patriot,  and 
he  has  behind  him  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  which  has  always  mistrusted  the 
various  professional  politicians,  but  has 
never  been  sufficiently  organised  to  make 
its  voice  heard. 

So  much  of  politics  is  necessary  to 
make  the  King's  position  clear.  He  has 
alienated  Austria,  who  feeds  our  yellow 
press  with  lies ;  he  has  alienated  Russia, 
who,  through  France,  controls  his  purse- 
strings  ;  and  he  has  come  into  collision 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  which  permits 
sovereigns  to  reign,  but  will  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  govern.  All  this  appears 
very  unpleasant  for  the  moment,  but  may 
easily  be  regarded  as  the  birth-pang  of  a 
great  career.  Whenever  I  hear  any  one 
express  doubts  about  that  career,  I  dispel 
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them  at  once  by  recalling  his  coming  of  that  he  would  now  be  able  to  devote 
age.  He  was  only  sixteen,  and  it  was,  himself  to  his  interrupted  studies.  It  is 
appropriately  enough,  the  first  of  April,  said  that  this  adventure  was  inspired  by 
The  Regents,  who  governed  the  country  his  father,  but  even  so  the  execution 
in  his  name,  were  invited  to  dinner.  Of  thereof  must  have  required  great  coolness 
a  sudden  he  rose,  as  though  to  propose   *  and  courage.     And  later  on,  when  the 

time  came  to  act  against 
his  father,  he  was  no  less 
prompt  to  do  so  in  self- 
defence.  This  was  when 
he  had  published  his  in- 
tended marriage  with  the 
present  Queen.  Milan 
was  then  in  Vienna,  and 
announced  his  design  of 
setting  out  immediately  for 
Belgrade  to  interfere.  King 
Alexander  at  once  informed 
him  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  Servia, 
and  the  police  received 
orders  to  turn  him  back  at 
the  frontier.  As  Milan 
was  then  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  an  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  army,  this 
was  a  very  bold  proceeding 
and  might  have  cost  His 
Majesty  the  crown,  but  it 
had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Milan  remained  where  he 
was. 

The  fact  is,  King  Alex- 
ander's character  was 
formed  very  early.  He 
was  born  at  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress,  in  the 
year  of  the  Servo-Turkish 
war,  and  his  childhood 
was  embittered  by  the 
dissensions  of  his  parents. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  when 
staying  with  his  mother 
at  Wiesbaden,  before  the 
farce  of  divorce  proceed- 
ings had  been  instituted 
against  her,  he  was  carried 
off  by  force  and  brought 
back  to  Belgrade.  Next 
year  Milan  abdicated,  and 

King  Alexander  at  the  time  when  he  proclaimed  himself  of  age.  the    boy-king's    regents  did 

their  utmost   to   lead  him 

a  toast,  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  into    evil    ways.       Queen    Nathalie     re- 

and   proclaimed  himself  of  age.     Then,  turned  to    Belgrade    and    remonstrated, 

locking  up  the  Regents  (foxy  old  states-  but  was  rewarded  with  gross  insults ;  her 

men)   all   night   in   the   dining-room,    he  son's  aides-de-camp    were    forbidden    to 

made  a  tour  cf  the  garrison,  revive4*an  salute  her,  and  finally  she   was  expelled 

old    autocratic    constitution,    and  issued  with     violence     and    bloodshed    in    the 

a  delightful   little  manifesto,  announcing  streets.     Marvellous  to  relate,  his  character 
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was  quite  unspoiled  by  all  these  trials, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts,  after  seizing 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  to  recall  his  saintly  mother, 
whose  influence  had  doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  his  triumphant  rectitude.  But 
though  his  sympathies  must  have  inclined 
to  Tier  side  throughout,  he  was  never  want- 
ing in  filial  duty  to  his  father.  Queen 
Nathalie  told  me  one  day, 
at  Biarritz,  that  she  had 
remonstrated  with  him  for 
allowing  Milan  to  return 
to  Servia.  "  But  I  cannot 
banish  my  own  father,"  he 
had  replied.  "You  have 
not  only  your  father  but 
your  country  to  think  of," 
was  her  answer:  "if  you 
will  not  profit  by  my  ad- 
vice you  must  learn  the 
hard  lessons  of  experience, 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  you  knock  your  nose  one 
day."  Happily  he  has 
been  spared  the  annoyance 
so  graphically  foreshadowed 
by  Her  Majesty;  but  the 
event  of  his  father's  death 
in  exile  must  have  been 
a  very  sad  experience  for 
him.  A  telegram  came, 
saying  that  King  Milan 
was  dying,  and  summoning 
King  Alexander  to  his  side. 
But,  as  a  Servian  states- 
man phrased  it  when  he 
related  the  story  to  me, 
"no  one  really  believed 
that  King  Milan  could 
die  !  "  The  telegram  was 
supposed  to  be  a  ruse  to 
lure  King  Alexander  away 
from  his  betrothed  and  in- 
duce him  to  give  her  up. 
So  the  summons  was  dis- 
regarded, and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  followed  by 
the  news  of  Milan's  death.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia's  condolences  were  actually 
telegraphed  to  Vienna,  so  sure  was  he 
that  the  King  would  be  found  at  his 
father's  deathbed.  Then  ensued  an  un- 
fortunate wrangle  over  the  corpse.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  refused  to  allow  it 
to  be  brought  to  Belgrade  for  burial, 
and  the  Servians  were  only  appeased 
when  they  heard  that  the  funeral  had 
taken  place  at  a  Servian  monastery  in 


Austria,   with  all  the  honours  usually  re- 
served for  an  Archduke. 

King  Milan,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
singular  charm  of  manner,  and  even  those 
who  disapproved  of  him  most  could  rarely 
resist  his  fascination.  A  story  is  told 
how,  after  the  defeat  of  Slivnitsa,  a  mob 
assembled  outside  the  palace,  yelling  for 
his  blood.     He   came   out   calmly  on  to 


Queen  Nathalie  In  Servian  costume. 

the  balcony,  and  began  to  speak.  Within 
two  minutes  the  same  mob  was  cheering 
him  to  the  echo.  He  left  behind  him 
a  cynical  document,  addressed  to  King 
Alexander,  setting  forth  his  philosophy  of 
life,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  every  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  his  price  and 
that  no  human  being  may  ever  be  trusted. 
I\jpg  Alexander  affords  a  living  proof 
of  Disraeli's  dictum  that  nature  is  stronger 
than   education.      He  is  shrewd  without 
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The  council  chamber  where  the  King  receives  visitors. 
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being  cynical,  bold  but  not  rash,  generous 
yet  never  extravagant,  a  good  .diplomatist 
and  at  the  same  time  a  good  friend. 
After  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  there  is  no 
more  assiduous  monarch.  He  studies  out 
every  question  for  himself,  knows  every- 
body worth  knowing,  hears  all  sides 
impartially,  makes  up  his  own  mind  and 
insists  upon  having  his  own  way.  He 
does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  convey  an 
impression  of  strength,  for  he  is  very 
highly  strung,  he  is  never  still  for  an 
instant,  he  is  thinking  of  six  things  at 
once,  and  a  superficial  observer  might 
almost  set  him.  down  as  shy.  But  a 
closer  acquaintance  soon  corrects  all 
that,  and  after  less  than  ten  minutes*  con- 
versation you  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
his  wisdom  and  his  power. 

My  first  audience  was  fixed  for  eleven 
in  the  morning,  but  before  I  was  up  a 
soldier  came  to  my  hotel  with  a  message 
to  put  me  off  till  six.  When  I  drove  up 
at  that  hour  to  the  palace,  I  found  the 
royal  carriage  waiting  at  the  door,  and  the 
Marshal  came  running  out  to  tell  me  that 
I  was  again  put  off  till  7.30.     After  waiting 


in  the  central  drawing-room,  whose  walls 
and  floor  are  made  very  gay  with  red 
Pirot  carpets,  I  was  summoned  to  an  ante- 
room. An  animated  conversation,  or 
rather  soliloquy,  was  in  progress  within. 
A  high-pitched  voice  could  be  heard 
haranguing,  even  expostulating,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  who  was  permitted  to 
talk  so  to  his  sovereign.  The  door 
opened,  and  I  perceived  that  it  was 
the  King  whose  voice  I  had  heard.  He 
was  now  laughing  merrily,  while  a  general 
in  full  uniform  backed  out  and  held  the 
handle  of  the  door  with  a  deferential  smile 
at  a  parting  sally.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  an  officer  bade  me  enter.  There 
was  no  ceremonious  presentation,  as  at 
the  palace  at  Sofia.  I  simply  walked  in 
and  found  myself  alone  with  the  King.  I 
beheld  a  well-set  young  man  clad  in 
flannels.  He  bade  me  be  seated,  and 
we  faced  each  other  across  the  corner 
of  a  big  table  that  nearly  filled  the  room. 
I  had  time  to  notice  that  everything  was 
scrupulously  tidy :  papers  were  docketed 
in  packets,  even  the  pens  reposed  in  strict 
parallels. 
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"This  is  not  your  first  visit  to  Servia," 
he  began  :  "I  think  I  received  you  once 
before." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  applied  for 
an  audience  when  last  at  Belgrade,  but  it 
had  not  been  granted.  So  I  answered 
evasively  that  His  Majesty  had  then  been 
away  at  Semendria. 

"  You  must  find  many  changes  here." 

"I  do  not  think  that  Belgrade  has 
altered  very  noticeably " 

"  Ah  !   but  I  mean  political  changes." 

"  Well,  when  I  was  last  here,  there  was 
a  Progressist  Government,  and  now  I 
understand  that  the  present  ministry  is  also 
well  disposed  towards  the  palace." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Our  chief  question 
now  concerns  the  loan,  which  is  being 
debated  by  the  Skupshtina.  It  will  be 
carried  by  a  very  small  majority,  mais 
pourtant  je  pense  qu'on  se  tirera  d'affaire." 

"Votre  Majeste,"  I  replied,  "  s'est 
toujours  tres  bien  tire*  d'affaire."  The 
recollection  of  M.  Ristich,  the  Regent, 
locked  up  all  the  night  in  the  dining-room 
came  merrily  to  my  mind. 

He  looked  pleased,  laughed  cheerfully, 
and  said  there  had  been  difficulties,  but 


now  they  were  being  gradually  settled. 
Especially  since  his  marriage,  he  was 
getting  people  together,  and  everything 
was  becoming  more  hopeful.  Where  had 
I  travelled  in  Servia  ?  Did  I  know  many 
people  in  Belgrade?  etc.  I  mentioned 
my  itinerary  through  the  country,  and  he 
made  remarks  about  various  places. 
Presently  he  asked  whether  I  could  not 
induce  British  capital  to  come  to  Servia  ? 
Now  that  the  war  was  over,  there  must  be 
a  need  of  openings  for  British  capital. 
But  people  knew  so  little  about  Servia 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  wildly  remote. 

"Whereas,"  I  put  in,  "everything  is 
now  safe  and  assured." 

Yes,  public  security  was  assured,  and 
also  industrial  security,  which  interested 
the  investor  more  particularly.  Then  he 
touched  on  Macedonia,  which  I  was  about 
to  visit.  The  question  of  the  Servian 
bishop,  Firmillian,  had  interested  Servians 
very  much  and  they  were  highly  pleased 
to  have  it  settled  satisfactorily.  For  the 
first  time  since  their  independence  it  gave 
them  a  foothold  in  Macedonia :  it  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  claims. 

I  remarked  that  in  Bulgaria  there  were 
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The  King's  writing-room. 
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elements  of  Macedonian  disorder :  these 
committees 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  very  un- 
fortunate, and  may  mean  trouble.  The 
agitators  approached  us,  but  we  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They 
might  have  done  us  some  good  at  the 
time,  but  not  in  the  long  run.  It  never 
pays  to  have  anything  to  do  with  people 
of  that  kind.     It  is  not  right." 

After  some  further  conversation,  he 
apologised  for  not  detaining  me  further, 
saying  that  affairs  of  state  were  absorbing 


Draga's  maid  of  honour.  She  comes  of 
an  old  diplomatic  family,  her  father  and 
grandfather  having  represented  Servia  in 
nearly  every  court  of  Europe.  She  and 
her  sister  have  never  been  in  England, 
but  they  have  spoken  English  together 
since  their  infancy  and  have  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  a  foreign  accent.  Her  brother, 
an  agreeable  fellow  and  a  good  sportsman, 
is  the  King's  private  secretary.  The 
Petronievichs  are  Kums  with  the  royal 
house.  This  is  a  peculiarly  Servian 
relationship,  implying  the  reciprocal  duty 


The  dining-room  where  the  Regents  were  looked  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  strike  of  April  1st. 
Photo  by  Konigt  Belgrade. 


all  his  time  just  then.  Finally,  as  I  took 
my  leave,  he  remarked,  very  cordially, 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  come  back  many 
times  to  Servia." 

On  my  return  from  Macedonia  I  applied 
for  a  farewell  audience  of  the  King  and 
Queen  for  Mrs.  Vivian  and  myself  before 
leaving  for  England.  This  was  graciously 
accorded  for  November  14th  (new  style). 
We  arrived  at  the  palace  as  the  clock 
struck  six,  and  were  escorted  into  the 
central  drawing-room,  where  I  had  waited 
before,    by    Mile.    Petronievich,    Queen 


of  providing  the  best  man  at  every  wedding 
and  the  godfather  at  every  christening. 

After  a  few  minutes  we  were  ushered 
through  an  antechamber  into  a  small 
boudoir,  where  Queen  Draga  received  us 
standing.  She  is  a  fine,  handsome  woman, 
neither  very  tall  nor  very  stout,  with 
piercing  eyes  and  a  chin  full  of  character. 
She  was  dressed  in  cream  silk  with  much 
lace  and  many  tucks,  evidently  a  Viennese 
confection.  Her  only  ornament  was  a 
handsome  pearl  necklace,  and  the  general 
effect  was  highly  distinguished  After 
extending  her  hand  and  smiling  a  welcome, 
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she  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  behind 
the  door  and  motioned  us  to  chairs  facing 
her.  Then  she  proceeded  to  converse 
with  great  fluency  in  very  good  French, 
taking  a  kindly  interest  in  our  travels  and 
impressions,  and  making  several  thought- 
ful suggestions  for  our  entertainment  at 
Belgrade.  Had  we  seen  the  royal  deer- 
park  beyond  Topchider?  It  was  kept 
private  for  the  King  and  herself,  but  if 
we  cared  to  go  there  she  would  give 
orders  for  our  admission.     She  spoke  of 


good-bye  very  graciously,  inviting  us 
to  come  and  see  her  again  if  ever  we 
returned  to  Servia. 

In  the  waiting-room  we  found  several 
groups  of  people  sitting  about  until  their 
turns  should  come  to  be  received.  Among 
them  were  a  stout  lady  with  four  daughters, 
all  dressed  in  the  deepest  black,  and 
several  men  who  wore  neither  uniforms 
nor  dress-clothes.  It  seems  that  the 
Servian  Court  affects  great  simplicity  and 
does  not  stand  at  all   upon   punctilio   in 


Photo  by  Konigt  Belgrade. 


The  Arabian  Room. 


the  few  English  who  are  to  be  found  in 
Belgrade,  and  alluded  to  their  endeavour 
to  start  golf  links  there.  She  had  seen 
the  game  played  at  Biarritz,  and  was 
curious  to  know  more  about  it.  What 
was  the  secret  of  its  fascination?  She 
expressed  a  preference  for  Nish  above 
the  other  royal  residences,  and  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  lovely  scenery  and 
delightful  excursions  to  be  found  there. 
After  about  ten  minutes  Mile.  Petronievich 
peeped  in,  as  though  to  hint  that  our 
time  was   up,   and  the  Queen   bade   us 


the  matter  of  raiment.  The  Queen  did, 
however,  attempt  to  introduce  a  kind  of 
Court  dress  to  be  worn  by  ladies  on  State 
occasions.  It  is  modelled  on  the  mediaeval 
costume  of  Servia,  and  is  certainly  very 
effective.  But  so  far  only  the  Queen  and 
Mile.  Petronievich  have  adopted  it — 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  expense. 
While  Servia  enjoys  the  blessing  of  having 
no  poor  within  her  borders,  she  has  also 
very  few  rich  people,  and  economy  has 
become  a  universal  habit  instilled  during 
many  generations.     Perhaps  one  of  the 
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main  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
King's  marriage  is  the  thought  that,  whereas 
a  foreign  princess  would  have  introduced 
much  ruinous  pomp  and  unwelcome 
circumstance,  a  daughter  of  their  own 
race  takes  their  own  point  of  view. 

The  Servian  Court  indeed  seems  to  me 
to  have  attained  the  happy  mean  between 
Oriental  display  and  niggardly  austerity : 
it  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
Delhi  and  Cettinje.  The  sovereigns  do 
not  stroll  about  the  streets  in  the  garb 
of  shop-keepers,  nor  do  they  recline 
on  howdahs  or  chryselephantine  thrones 
(to  borrow  an  adjective  from  Dean 
Farrar).  They  are  content  to  be  the  first 
lady  and  gentleman  in  their  kingdom,  to 
combine  dignity  with  comfort,  modern 
convenience  with  ancient  sentiments.  The 
enemies  of  Servia  have  made  loud  outcry 
against  the  King's  marriage,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  their  motives.  It  will  suffice 
for  most  people  that  the  marriage  is  a 
very  happy  one.  Queen  Draga  is 
descended  from  one  of  the  best  families 
in  the  country,  and  numbers  among  her 
ancestors  a  vyvode,  one  of  the  national 
heroes.  It  was  partly  by  reason  of  this 
fact  that  Queen  Nathalie  chose  her  as 
a  maid  of  honour.  She  has  a  strong 
character,  a  clear  brain,  and  a  keen  eye 
for  political  prudence.  She  exercises 
considerable  influence  over  the  King, 
who  is  devoted  to  her. 

When  we  were  ushered  into  his  presence, 
his  first  remark  was  :  "  You  have  seen  the 
Queen  ?  "  He  motioned  us  to  sit  down, 
offered  us  cigarettes,  and  proceeded  to 
ask  our  impressions  of  Macedonia.  I  told 
him  quite  frankly  that  I  had  seen  no  trace 
of  grievances,  and  that  I  was  convinced 
the  actual  agitation  was  wholly  artificial, 
having  its  origin  in  Bulgaria  and  Austria. 
As  the  intrigues  of  Austria  are  carefully 
concealed  and  by  no  means  universally 
admitted,  a  reference  to  them  savoured  of 
indiscretion,  but  I  was  anxious  to  see  how 
His  Majesty  would  take  it.  He  looked 
up  sharply  and  said,  "  Austria  ? "  with  a 
decided  note  of  interrogation,  which  might 
almost  have  passed  for  surprise.  This 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  reciting  a 
number  of  innuendoes  against  Austria, 
which  I  had  gleaned  during  my  travels. 
He  listened  with  interest,  but  naturally 
did  not  commit  himself  to  my  opinions. 
"I  know  that  these  charges  are  made," 
was  the  most  that  I  could  extract  from 
him.     I  ventured  to  go  on  to  urge  the 


importance  of  good  relations  between 
Servia  and  Turkey  as  the  easiest  solution 
of  Balkan  questions.  He  listened  to  all 
my  arguments,  and  appeared  to  give  tacit 
approval.  Then  he  asked  many  questions 
about  English  politics.  I  had  recently 
written  an  article  advocating  an  Anglo- 
Servian  alliance,  and  this  had  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Servian  press.  I  think  he 
had  read  it,  for  his  questions  touched 
upon  the  possibility  of  my  proposals.  At 
my  first  audience  he  had  asked  whether 
British  capital  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  to  Servia.  Now  he  inquired  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  political  understanding. 
I  said  I  had  always  understood  that  Servia 
held  the  keys  of  the  Balkans,  and  I 
imagined  that  if  we  still  clung  to  our 
traditional  policy,  we  should  hasten  to 
recognise  this.  I  then  expressed  a  wish 
that  His  Majesty  might  one  day  visit 
England,  as  that  would  be  a  decided 
advance  towards  effective  sympathies  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  King  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  had  long 
desired  to  do  so,  but  that  various  circum- 
stances had  hitherto  prevented  him. 

Presently  he  made  some  remark  imply- 
ing that  he  was  confronted  by  great 
difficulties  but  hoped  to  surmount  them. 
I  hazarded  the  remark  that  I  understood 
he  had  been  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  during  his  recent  progress 
through  the  country.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"the  people  are  loyal  and  true.  I  am 
never  at  issue  with  them.  But  the  parties 
do  not  always  represent  the  people,  and 
then  I  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  manage 
them."  I  mentioned  that  with  us  in 
England  there  was  the  same  trouble : 
parties  were  unscrupulous  and  pettifogging 
opportunists,  but  the  backbone  of  the 
nation  was  sincere.  "  Ah  !  you  in  Eng- 
land," said  he,  "  have  the  advantage  of  a 
sound,  settled  constitution.  People  often 
point  to  the  British  Parliament  and  urge 
me  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  my 
Parliaments  as  British  sovereigns  do  in 
theirs.  To  this  I  reply  that  if  they  will 
deserve  the  same  confidence  I  am  quite 
ready  to  give  it  them." 

This  remark  was  peculiarly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  events  which  immediately 
followed  my  audience.  The  Vuich  ministry 
suddenly  fell,  and  General  Tsintsar- 
Markovich,  the  Commander-in-chief,  was 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  military 
cabinet.  As  neither  this  nor  indeed  any 
other  could  rely  upon  a  working  majority 
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in  the  Skuptshina,  the  only  alternative 
obviously  was  to  govern  without  that  body. 
Supply  having  been  voted,  there  was  no 
constitutional  or  other  necessity  to  summon 
parliament  again  for  fifteen  months,  which 
is  a  long  time  in  the  Balkans.  We  shall 
see  what  happens.  I  hope  and  believe 
that,  by  strong  personal  government,  the 
King  and  the  general  will  succeed  in 
inaugurating  a  new  era.  They  may  need 
to  abrogate  or  modify  the  present  con- 
stitution, which  is  far  too  liberal,  and 
permits  every  little  editor  to   pose   as   a 


in  a  few  days,  but  is  scarcely  heeded. 
Now,  if  our  capital  were  at  Nish,  a 
malignant  would  have  to  travel  some  way 
before  he  could  send  off  false  news,  and 
we  should  have  a  chance  of  despatching 
the  truth  in  the  meanwhile." 

Their  Majesties  certainly  have  a  marked 
predilection  for  residence  at  Nish.  When- 
ever affairs  permit,  they  hurry  off  thither 
for  a  few  weeks.  The  konak  there  is 
small,  but  vastly  agreeable,  because 
wonderfully  mediaeval.  The  venerable 
garden,    scarcely   changed    since    it   was 


The  8ervlan  Room  (chiefly  decorated  with  Pirot  carpets). 
Photo  by  Kottig,  Belgrad*. 


great  power  and  make  undue  noise.  As 
I  remarked  to  the  King,  it  is  also  un- 
fortunate that  Servia  is  not  better  under- 
stood abroad,  and  especially  in  England. 
At  present  nearly  all  Servian  news  is 
supplied  by  unappreciative  journalists  from 
Vienna. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  King ;  "  one  reason 
why  we  are  misunderstood  is  that,  alone 
among  all  countries,  we  have  our  capital 
at  the  frontier.  Anybody  who  desires  to 
propagate  a  calumny  has  only  to  cross 
over  to  Semlin  and  use  the  telegraph 
wires.      An   official  contradiction  follows 


tended  by  a  Pasha,  always  suggests  to  me 
a  scene  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  with 
its  marble  fountains,  thickets  of  roses  and 
truly  Oriental  atmosphere.  Most  of  the 
rooms  are  small,  though  very  comfortable, 
and  the  accommodation  for  courtiers  is 
insufficient.  There  is  a  vast  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  The  walls  are  completely 
covered  with  trophies- of  King  Milan's 
kodak,  but  the  great  dark  rafters,  the 
fanciful  decorations,  the  profusion  of 
bright  Pirot  rugs,  are  altogether  delightful. 
In  the  summer,  their  Majesties  like  to 
take  a  holiday  at  Semendria,  where  they 
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have  a  villa  in  a  vineyard  overlooking  the 
Danube.  The  grapes  of  Semendria  are 
the  parents  of  Tokay,  larger  and  sweeter 
than  those  of  any  English  hot-house.  A 
bathing-establishment  at  the  water's  edge 
affords  opportunity  for  the  King's 
favourite  diversion.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  nearly  he  lost  his  life  saving  that  of 
a  companion  when  swimming  at  Biarritz. 
And  the  old  castle  of  Semendria,  with  its 


comfort,  and  has  never  yet  been  inhabited 
save  by  royal  guests.  The  state  ball- 
room is  very  magnificent,  especially  when 
the  chandeliers  of  Venetian  glass  glow 
with  electric  light.  A  banqueting-hall 
accommodates  sixty  persons,  and  a  rich 
library  illustrates  the  King's  studious  tastes. 
Adjoining  the  new  palace  are  the 
stables,  with  thirty-six  stalls.  All  the 
King's  horses  deserve  attention,  especially 


State  ballroom  In  the  new  Palace  at  Belgrade. 


long  row  of  mysterious  turrets  flanking 
the  river,  is  as  attractive  to  the  archaeologist 
as  to  the  artist. 

Let  us  run  through  the  palaces  at 
Belgrade.  The  konak,  or  old  palace, 
which  has  survived  from  Turkish  times, 
has  apparently,  when  viewed  from  the 
street,  two  floors  overlooking  a  bright 
garden.  But  the  lower  floor  consists 
merely  of  servants'  offLes,  a  fencing- 
saloon,  and  a  billiard-room. 

The  new  palace,  towering  hard  by,  was 
completed  some  sixteen  years  ago  by 
King  Milan.     It  is  for  show  rather  than 


those  which  have  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  Tsar  and  Sultan. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment  at  the 
Servian  court.  The  King  is  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  He  rises  early,  and  late 
takes  rest.  He  accomplishes  an  enormous 
amount  of  work,  giving  personal  super- 
vision to  all  the  affairs  of  state.  He  finds 
time  to  see  every  one  who  is  worth 
seeing.  He  swims,  he  fences,  he  plays 
games.  He  might  be  summed  up  as 
the  King  who  never  tires.  I  prefer  to 
sum  him  up  as  the  King  who  never 
makes  mistakes. 
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MY  first  introduction  to  a  judge 
was  early  in  the  seventies.  The 
judge  was  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  and  the  occasion  was  the  trial,  at 
the  Pembrokeshire  Assizes,  of  an  army 
doctor  for  wilful  murder.  At  the  rising 
of  the  court  on  the  first  day,  my  father — 
who,  with  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
appeared  for  the  defence — presented  me 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  who  shook  hands 
witb  me,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
said  nothing  remarkable.  At  that  time 
I  was  comparatively  young,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  altogether  wonderful  that  I  have 
quite  forgotten  everything  connected  with 
that  trial,  except  the  attitude  of  the 
prisoner — who  during  the  livelong  day 
kept  his  face  buried  in  his  handker- 
chief—and the  irritability  of  the  judge. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  constant  opening  and  shutting  of 
two  doors  which  flanked  the  judicial 
chair  and  gave  entrance  to  those  who 
had  been  allotted  seats  on  the  bench. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  a  more  mature 
experience,  I  can  well  understand  how 
disturbing  such  noises   must  have  been, 

but  at  that  time Well,  perhaps  my 

recollections  would  have  been  fuller  had 
I  not  been  placed  so  near  the  judgment 
seat 

This  is  all  that  I  can  write  from  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
of  this  or  any  time,  whose  judicial  genius 
was  so  prominently  displayed  in  the 
Franconia  case  and  the  Tien  borne  trial, 
whose  forensic  ability  is  attested  in  the 
records  of  that  most  complicated  and 
mysterious  of  all  criminal  trials,  the 
Rugeley  poisoning  case.  In  this,  it  will 
be  recalled  by  many,  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  one  Cook  by 
strychnine,  although  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  no  trace  of  strychnine  could 
be  found  in  the  deceased.  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn's  conduct  of  the  prosecution 
was  masterly,  his  cross-examination  of  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  being 
declared  to  be  the  most  brilliant  to  be 
met  with  anywhere ;  while  the  prisoner 
himself  put  the  seal  upon  the  advocate's 
fame  by  saying,  with  reference  to  his  con- 
viction, "  'Twas  the  riding  that  did  it." 


And  leaving,  with  this  cursory  glance, 
one  whom  old-timers  unite  in  praising  as 
the  judge  from  whom  all  subsequent  law- 
givers have  descended  only  to  deteriorate, 
I  will  come  to  the  first  notable  judge 
of  whom  I  have  had  a  sufficient  practical 
experience— John  Duke,  Baron  Coleridge, 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In 
my  opinion,  he  was — excepting  perhaps 
Lord  Brampton — the  greatest  criminal 
judge  of  our  time.  In  appearance  he 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  judicial 
dignity.  He  was  ever  courteous  and 
considerate,  and  never  tried  to  win  cheap 
applause  at  the  expense  of  an  inexperi- 
enced barrister  or  overwrought  witness. 

Scrupulously  fair,  the  court  in  which  he 
presided  was  a  model  court :  without  an 
effort  he  ensured  obedience ;  justice  was 
each  man's  portion  therein.  He  never 
made  inane  jokes  or  attempted  high- 
sounding  cynicisms.  His  summing-up  of  a 
case  was  not  only  a  practical  presentment 
of  the  facts,  but  also  a  lesson  in  literary 
style.  His  methods  were  always  just,  and 
he  took  care  that  cross-examination  never 
became  oppressive.  He  seldom  inter- 
fered with  counsel,  and  rarely  remon- 
strated with  any  one.  A  master  of 
sarcasm,  real  and  effective,  he  infrequently 
— that  is,  in  court — used  the  dreaded 
weapon ;  but  when  he  did  use  it,  it  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  wound.  Witness  as 
an  altogether  admirable  instance  of  its 
proper  use  his  summing-up  in  what  was 
known  as  "  the  Baccarat  case."  He  had 
a  curious  habit,  on  the  bench,  of  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  closing  his  eyes, 
and  this  oft  times  led  the  unwary  to 
conclude  that  he  was  asleep. 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  the  trial 
of  a  prisoner  for  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  counsel  for  the  defence  was  much 
upset  through  his  ignorance  of  the  Chief's 
habit.  Throughout  the  day  he  had  been 
trying  to  get  before  the  jury  the  fact  that 
a  man  other  than  the  prisoner  had 
openly  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
particular  house.  Each  attempt  was 
frustrated,  but  when  the  speech  for  the 
defence  was  begun  Lord  Coleridge  went 
off  into  his  usual  doze,  and  counsel  saw 
his  opportunity. 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "  let 
me  come  to  another  and  most  serious 
point :  we  have  heard  from  the  witnesses 
that  a  certain  Bill  Smith  had,  prior  to 
the  fire,  been  dismissed  by  the  prosecutor 
from  his  service.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
can  tell  you  something " 


Chief  Justice — was  the  summing-up  by 
Lord  Coleridge  in  a  singularly  atrocious 
case.  The  prisoner,  a  young  constable, 
was  charged  with  gouging  out  the  eye  of 
his  superior  officer. 

The  evidence  was,  that,  after  a  series 
of    quarrels,     the     prosecutor    and    the 


81  r  Alexander  Cockburn 
After  the  painting  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  byA.D.  Cooper. 


"But  not  about  Mr.  William  Smith, 
I'm  afraid,"  came  from  the  bench,  in 
gentle  tones  which  conveyed  no  sense 
of  irritation  or  annoyance. 

The  finest  oratorical  effort  I  have  ever 
heard,  and  not  excluding  a  certain  sermon 
by  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  whose 
quiet  incisiveness  reminded   one  of  the 


prisoner  had  a  fight,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  prisoner  threw  his  antagonist, 
and  then,  kneeling  upon  his  chest,  de- 
liberately dug  out  his  left  eye,  and  having 
done  so,  proceeded  to  try  to  destroy  the 
other  as  well.  The  defence  was  that  the 
eye  was  not  intentionally  taken  out,  but 
that  in  a  rough-and-tumble  on  the  ground 
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a  button  on  the  prisoner's  tunic  came 
in  contact  with  the  eye  and  worked  it 
out.  A  more  childish  explanation  of  a 
murderous  assault  could  not  be  well 
imagined ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  crimes  of 
great  brutality,  popular  sympathy  was 
with  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  considered 
not  unlikely  that  there  would  be  an 
acquittal. 

The  summing-up,  how- 
ever, settled  the  case.  In 
the  most  exquisite  language, 
without  an  unnecessary 
word,  the  judge  recapitu- 
lated the  evidence,  placing 
the  issues  clearly  before 
the  jury,  and  making  them 
see  the  facts  as  distin- 
guished from  suggestion 
and  surmise.  The  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty, 
and  the  sentence  was 
fifteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. Subsequently,  peti- 
tions were  presented  to 
the  Queen  asking  for  mercy 
for  the  convict,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  man  is  still  in 
prison. 

A  curious  circumstance 
of  the  case  was  that  the 
prisoner  was  to  have  been 
married  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  received 
judgment. 

Lord  Coleridge's  sen- 
tences were  invariably  just ; 
he  apparently  had  no 
prejudices,  and  realised  to 
the  full  that  the  proper 
end  of  punishment  is  to 
deter,  and  not  to  merely 
inflict  pain. 

Most     great    men    are 
misrepresented,  and  he  was 
of  their  number.     Termed 
"  silver-tongued  "    because 
of    the    pleasing    modula- 
tion of  his  voice,  those  who  knew  him  not 
assumed  that  the  epithet  signified  bitter- 
ness ;  having  a  relation  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  deemed  a  Jesuit 
by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  term  is  applicable  only  to  members 
of  a  religious  order  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  units  of  a  congregation  ;  and 
so  on.     But  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  little  folk  who  hope  to  gain  notoriety 
by  spiteful  attacks  on  the  great. 


And  great  Lord  Coleridge  was — great 
by  nature,  great  by  attainments — a  man 
whose  nobility  of  character  was  marked 
in  every  phase  of  his  vivid  personality. 
Possibly  no  highly  placed  servant  of  the 
Crown  received  so  little  popular  affection, 
probably  few  deserved  as  much. 

When  Lord  Coleridge  died  his  place 


Lord  Coleridge. 


Photo  by  H.  J.  Whithck. 


was  taken  by  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
who  had  long  been  marked  out  for  the 
highest  honours  obtainable  by  a  Catholic 
in  the  domain  of  law.  It  is  strange  that 
in  this  enlightened  country  creed  should 
be  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  any  one ; 
but  such  is  the  case,  and  no  Catholic  may 
aspire  to  the  Chancellorship. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  of  Lord  Russell 
as  the  "greatest  judge  the  world  has  ever 
seen,"  and  although  I  was  taken  to  task 
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by  many  critics — self-constituted  and 
otherwise — I  still  adhere  to  my  then 
expressed  opinion.  Latterly,  however, 
I  have  read  a  certain  "  Life,"  and  if  the 
views  therein  published  are  correct,  my 
view  is  wrong.  But  Ldo  not  think  that  I 
am  wrong.  Unlike  the  author  of  that 
"Life,"  I  knew  little  of  Lord  Russell 
privately — indeed,  I  had  but  two  conversa- 
tions with  him  in  all —but  I  had  many  and 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  him  in 
court,  and  also  practical  experience  of  his 
methods.  Further,  I  have  read  in  the 
Reports  judgments  by  him  which  of 
themselves  denote  him  a  wise  man  and  a 
profound  lawyer. 

In  the  result,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  me  that  he  was  of  such  commanding 
genius  that  he  stood  in  a  class  by  himself, 
there  placed  by  keenness  and  perception, 
breadth  of  sympathy,  and  a  power  of 
mind  which  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
the  principles  of  law  and  apply  them  to 
the  facts  of  a  particular  case.  As  a 
criminal  judge,  I  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  him,  but  I  am  credibly  told 
that  his  excellence  in  a  Crown  Court  was 
indisputable.  As  I  should  have  expected, 
he  looked  at  things  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  broadly  and  fairly ; 
was  never  harsh  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
ever  lenient  to  the  convicted. 

At  nisi  prius  and  in  the  court  of  appeal 
he  was  at  times  impatient,  but  in  the 
Crown  Court  this  was  not  so.  The 
very  lack  of  humour  which  might  have 
prevented  a  lesser  man  from  attaining 
pre-eminence  at  nisi  prius  was  a  factor 
in  his  success  in  dealing  with  prisoners : 
he  appreciated  the  gravity  of  any  charge 
which  imperilled  a  fellow-citizen's  liberty, 
and  grimly  approached  the  task  of  dealing 
with  an  accused  person.  In  the  interests 
of  commercial  rectitude  also,  as  well  as 
those  of  law,  his  untimely  death  is  to  be 
deplored  Had  he  lived,  the  corruption 
which  is  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  nation 
would  have  met  with  an  unsparing  foe,  who 
eventually  must  needs  have  conquered. 
But  he  is  gone,  a  victim  to  the  curse  of 
restlessness  which  is  now  being  compli- 
mentarily  labelled  "the  strenuous  life." 
Had  Lord  Russell  only  husbanded  his 
strength,  we  should  be  now  the  richer  by 
the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  who  despised  both  fear  and 
favour — truly  one  who  ornamented  every- 
thing he  touched. 

Distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  a 


writer  of  many  valuable  works  on  criminal 
law,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  must 
necessarily  be  included  in  any  list  of 
criminal  judges.  But,  all  the  same,  it 
is  as  a  writer  that  his  name  will  survive, 
for  he  was  too  hard  and  too  impatient 
of  popular  sentiment  to  attain  excellence 
as  a  judge. 

This  is  my  opinion  ;  but  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  very  competent  authori- 
ties place  the  late  judge  in  the  forefront 
of  the  highest  rank  of  judges,  criminal 
and  civil.  These,  however,  I  venture  to 
think,  make  the  mistake  of  confounding 
the  theoretic  and  the  practical,  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  state  the  fact  of 
difference  of  opinion  without  trying  to 
prove  myself  right. 

I  remember  a  most  curious  case  being 
tried,  at  the  assizes,  before  him,  many 
years  ago.  A  young  girl  was  charged 
with  administering  poison  with  intent 
to  murder,  and  the  facts  pointed  to  a 
scale  of  almost  unparalleled  greatness. 
Her  master  was  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  kept  many  of  his  drugs — including 
poisons — in  an  unlocked  cupboard  in  the 
dining-room.  This  was  well  known  to 
the  members  of  the  household,  and  per- 
haps to  practically  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  carelessness — and  no  motive  of  any 
sort  was  suggested  by  the  prosecution — 
the  girl  poured  enough  aromatic  vinegar 
into  his  soup  to  kill  a  township.  He 
drank,  but  was  overdosed,  and  escaped 
death.  The  girl  then  mixed  strychnine 
with  the  children's  food,  and  brought  the 
household  to  death's  door  with  other 
poisonous  drugs;  but,  incredibly  almost, 
the  whole  family  recovered,  and  the  girl 
was  placed  on  her  trial. 

The  defence  had  only  the  alleged  care- 
lessness of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  work 
upon,  since  the  case  was  too  clear  to 
admit  of  doubt.  But  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted,  an  astounding  result  which  was 
brought  about  in  this  wise.  The  prose- 
cutor came  late  to  the  court,  and  kept  the 
judge  waiting.  The  result  was  that  the 
much-poisoned  man  was  deprived  of  his 
expenses,  and  had  a  long  lecture  to  boot. 
The  intelligent  jurors,  who  had  followed 
the  proceedings  with  the  delight  that 
every  Celt  takes  in  a  wrangle,  assumed 
that  the  judge  was  taking  him  to  task  for 
negligence  in  not  locking  up  the  drugs, 
and  the  case  was  over.  And  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd  this  blood-thirsty 
young   woman    stepped  from    the  dock, 
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and  became,  for  that  day  only,  a  heroine 
of  a  degree  to  which  only  a  lucky  acquittal 
on  a  terrible  charge  can  exalt  any  one ; 
so  ended  that  strange  case.  Those  who 
have  not  heard  the  late  judge  should  be 
told  that  he  spoke  very  gruffly,  and 
latterly,  often  indistinctly. 

In  concluding  these  few  remarks  on 
Sir  James  Stephen,  I  can  truly  say  that 
his  researches  and  works  on  the  principles 
of  the  criminal  law  are*  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  An 
extremely  clever  man,  he  possessed  a 
most  kindly  disposition,  and  moreover 
a  well  -  defined 
personality. 

The  Central 
Criminal  Court 
has  a  high-sound- 
ing name,  but  it 
has  no  greater 
powers  than  an 
ordinary  court  of 
assize.  However, 
it  exercises  juris- 
diction over  a 
very  large  area, 
and  has  to  sit 
once  a  month  to 
dispose  of  its 
business,  and 
thus  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief 
criminal  court  of 
the  country.  Its 
judges  are  —  in 
practice  —  the 
High  Court 
judges,  the  Re- 
corder, and  the 
Common  Serjeant, 
assisted  when  necessary  by  the  judges 
of  the  City  of  London  Court.  The 
chief  of  the  permanent  staff  is  the 
Recorder,  who  is  at  the  time  of  writing 
Sir  Forrest  Fulton. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  system 
described  below  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Serjeant  Ballantine  was  in  vogue  : 

The  sittings  of  the  court  commenced  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  until  nine 
at  night.  There  were  relays  of  judges. 
Two  luxurious  dinners  were  provided,  one 
at  three  o'clock,  the  other  at  five.  The 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  dined  at  both.  The 
scenes  in  the  evening  may  be  imagined, 
the  actors  in  them  having  generally  dined 
at  the  first  dinner. 


8ir  James  Fttzjames  Stephen 
Photo  by  Messrs,  Bassano. 


An  illustration  is  given  by  Serjeant 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  of  one 
of  these  scenes  : 

Serjeant  Arabin,  a  former  commissioner 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  after  dining  very  freely 
and  well  upstairs,  came  into  court  in  a 
somewhat  flushed  condition,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  a  witness  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
a  handkerchief. 

At  that  time,  if  there  were  no  counsel, 
the  judge  examined  the  witnesses  from  the 
depositions. 

In  this  case,  unhappily  for  the  judge,  who 
was  always  rather  blind  and  deaf,  he  took 
up  a  set  of  depositions  which  referred  to 
the  stealing  of  a 
watch,  and  the 
following  scene 
occurred. 

Judge:  Well, 
witness,  your  name 
is  John  Tomkins  ? 
Witness :  M  y 
lord,  my  name  is 
Job  Taylor. 

Judge:  Ah!  I 
see  :  you've  been  a 
sailor,  and  you  live 
in  the  New  Cut. 

Witness :  No, 
my  lord,  I  live 
at  Wapping. 

Judge :  Never 
mind  your  being 
out  shopping. 
Had  you  your 
watch  in  your 
pocket  on  the  10th 
of  November? 

Witness:  I 
never  had  but  one 
watch,  and  that 
has  been  in  pawn 
for  the  last  six 
weeks. 

Judge  :    W  h  o 

asked     you     how 

long  you  had  had  the  watch  !    Why  can't 

you  say  yes  or  no  ?    Well,  did  you  see  the 

prisoner  ? 

Witness :  Well,  of  course  I  did  (this 
very  loudly). 

Judge :  That's  right,  my  man  ;  speak  up 
and  answer  shortly.  Did  the  prisoner  take 
your  watch  S 

Witness:  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
driving  at  :  how  could  he  get  it  without  the 
ticket  ?  and  that  I  had  left  with  the  missus. 

The  judge  then  threw  down  the  depo- 
sitions, and  asked  a  barrister  to  see  if  he 
could  do  anything  with  the  witness. 

Now  Ryland,  the  barrister  in  question, 
had  been  dining  at  the  three-o'clock  dinner 
also,  and  he  had  drunk  not  wisely  but  too 
well  ;  so  when  he  had  risen  he  merely  stared 
at  the  witness,  and  then  turning  to  the  bench 
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observed  :  "  My  lord,  it's  my  profound  belief 
that  the  man  is  drunk." 

"  That,"  said  the  judge,  "  is  precisely  the 
idea  that  has  been  in  my  mind  for  the  last 
ten  minutes.  It  is  disgraceful  that  witnesses 
should  come  into  a  sacred  court  of  justice 
like  this  in  a  state  of  intoxication." 

Such  were  the  scenes  enacted  at  a  time 
when  the  severest  penalties  followed  con- 
viction for  the  most  trumpery  offences. 

Nowadays  all  this  is  altered,  and  a 
visitor  to  Sir  Forrest  Fulton's  court  would 
find  all  things  done  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  decorum  and  the  most  zealous  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  accused. 

Sir  Forrest  was  reared  in  the  school  of 
such  giants  as  Poland,  Montagu  Williams, 
and  Douglas  Straight,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Gill  and  C.  W.  Mathews, 
is  the  last  distinguished  counsel  now  con- 
cerned with  law  who  habitually  practised 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  Chancellor,  Lord 
Brampton,  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  who 
are  generally  cited  as  Old  Bailey  men,  were 
in  reality  nisi  prius  practitioners,  although 
it  is  undoubted  that,  like  nearly  all  other 
prominent  barristers,  each  has  figured  in 
great  criminal  trials. 

Than  the  present  Recorder  there  is 
no  better  criminal  judge  in  existence. 
That  he  has  faults  it  is  certain,  but  they 
are  singularly  few,  the  main  one  being 
his  inability  to  see  that  offences  against 
property  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  crimes  of  violence.  At  one  time,  it 
is  true,  he  was  very  severe  on  those  con- 
victed of  highway  robbery,  but  latterly  he 
appears  to  have  abandoned  flogging  as  a 
punishment,  save  on  exceptional  occasions. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  wise; 
but  still  a  man  who  robs  with  violence  is 
worthy  of  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude, 
and,  if  corporal  punishment  can  be 
reasonably  justified,  of  a  sound  flogging 
as  well. 

On  the  bench,  he  is  what  the  ideal 
judge  should  be — courteous  yet  firm, 
and  careful  in  apportioning  sentences. 

Recently  he  has  emphatically  protested 
against  the  scandalous  practice  of  heaping 
up  charges  against  an  accused,  and  has 
insisted  that  a  man  shall  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  having  to  answer  several 
charges  at  one  time.  This  heaping-up 
system  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
grossly  unfair,  since  it  handicaps  counsel 
for  accused  in  meeting  the  charges,  and 
prevents  a  jury  coming  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion.   It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 


twelve  untrained  men  to  keep  the  details 
of  many  individual  charges  separate,  and 
in  the  result  they  jumble  all  up  together, 
and  the  prisoner  is  greatly  damnified. 
The  law,  except  to  a  slight  degree  in 
one  or  two  cases,  will  not  allow  the 
multiplication  of  charges  in  cases  of 
felony,  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  same  rule  should  apply  to  mis- 
demeanours. However,  no  matter  what 
may  be  done  elsewhere — and  one  trembles 
to  think  of  the  injustices  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  at  the  Old  Bailey  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  longer  will  the 
police,  eager  to  obtain  a  conviction,  be 
permitted  to  gratify  their  desires  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  sent 
for  trial.. 

The  above  is  only  one  example  of  the 
excellent  and  humane  work  Sir  Forrest 
Fulton  is  doing ;  and  finally,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  every  respect,  aided  by  his 
great  ability  and  tutored  by  experience, 
the  Recorder .  of  London  is  establishing 
for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  great  and 
enlightened  criminal  judge. 

A  judge  who  has  for  many  years,  and 
at  last  successfully,  urged  that  severe 
sentences  are,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  indefensible,  is  Mr.  Justice  Wright, 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
learned  judges  who  have  ever  sat  on  the 
Bench. 

The  influence  of  this  distinguished 
lawyer  has  been  ever  exerted  to  demon- 
strate that  a  prisoner  is  not  necessarily 
irreclaimable  and  that  brutality  in  judg- 
ment is  little,  if  any,  better  than  brutality 
in  offence.  Before  he  waged  war  against 
judicial  cruelty,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
to  see  men  sent  for  long  terms  of  penal 
servitude  for  such  offences  as  watch  stealing, 
and  to  hear  of  mere  lapses  being  savagely 
dealt  with.  Nowadays,  in  the  main,  a 
more  humane  principle  guides  those  to 
whom  the  liberties  of  the  people  are 
entrusted,  and  this  change  for  the 
better  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
endeavours,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
of  this  judge.  Other  judges  have  con- 
demned the  intrinsic  badness  of  the 
system  of  cumulative  punishments  ;  many 
have  advocated  the  abolition  of  police 
supervision,  and  denounced  justices  for 
refusing  bail  and  so  causing  the  im- 
prisonment of  innocent  persons.  In  fact, 
many  have  talked,  but  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
has  put  his  views  to  the  test  of  practice. 
Not  perhaps  to-day,  nor  maybe  to-morrow, 
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but  certainly  at  a  not  distant  date  will 
he,  by  universal  consent,  take  his  place 
among  the  great  reformers  of  our  criminal 
system. 

A  typical  instance  of  his  methods  is  the 
following : 

At  the  assizes,  some  years  ago,  a  trades- 
man was  put  on  his  trial  for  an  offence 
under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act. 
The  facts  of  the  case  appeared  to  me  to 
be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  nevertheless  the  jury 
could   not  agree  that  he  was  guilty,  and 
were  discharged.    The  judge 
then  very  properly   ordered 
the  man  to  be  tried  before 
a  fresh  jury  the  next  morn- 
ing.     This   was   done,  and 
again    the    jury    disagreed. 
On   this,    the  judge  refused 
to  allow  another  trial,  stating 
that,  as  two  juries  had  dis- 
agreed,   there  was   such  an 
element    of    doubt    in    the 
case   that   it   would  be   un- 
safe to  convict,  and  the  man 
was    set    free.       Doubtless 
this  was  the  right  course  to 
take,   and   one  cannot   help 
thinking   that,    if    all    those 
entrusted   with   the   admini- 
stration of  the  law  were  to 
act  accordingly,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage   of 
justice. 

Unfortunately,  however, 
the  much-lauded  principle 
that  an  accused  must  not  be 
convicted  unles?  the  crime 
is  brought  home  to  him 
without  any  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  is  too  seldom 
acted  upon,  the  more  popular 
view  being  that  if  a  man 
stands  in  the  dock  he  should 
at  least  be  punished  for  having  troubled 
the  police  to  put  him  there. 

Another  matter  which,  thanks  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  has 
attained  the  dimension  of  a  public  scandal, 
is  the  refusal  of  magistrates  to  grant  bail 
to  those  committed  for  trial.  How  many 
times  does  one  read  in  the  course  of  a 
year  of  the  acquittal,  at  the  assizes,  of 
a  prisoner  who  has  been  locked  up  for 
months  awaiting  his  trial  ?  It  would 
be  hard  to  number  them,  for,  despite 
the  circulars  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  strictures  of  judges,  the  magis- 


trates persist  in  refusing  bail  to  the  poor. 
These  worthies  say  that  the  reason 
for  their  obstinacy  is,  that  poor  people 
cannot  obtain  substantial  sureties,  and  that, 
if  such  are  let  out  on  their  own  recogni- 
sances, they  do  not  present  themselves  for 
trial.  Judges  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  presumably  innocent  people 
should  not  be  imprisoned  in  order  to 
ensure  against  the  risk  of  the  absconding 
of  some  of  those  committed ;  but  in  vain 
— it  will  require  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
compel    justices  to  accept  personal  re- 


Lord  Brampton  (Sir  Henry  Hawkins). 

cognisances    in    all    except  very   serious 
cases  or  exceptional  circumstances. 

Another  wicked  invention  of  unen- 
lightened law-makers  of  a  bygone  age 
is  what  is  known  as  police  supervision. 
By  this  archaic  provision  it  is  possible, 
in  certain  specified  cases,  for  judges  to 
order  that  a  criminal,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  prison,  should  during  so  many 
years  of  liberty  report  himself  at  stated 
intervals  to  the  police.  This  order  is 
hardly  ever  made  by  judges,  but  un- 
fortunately it  seems  to  be  the  special 
pet  of  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions.     Mr. 
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Justice  Wright  and  others  have  inveighed 
against  it  as  both  cruel  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  recidivism  ;  but,  here  again,  to  no 
great  effect  at  present. 

The  ticket-of-leave  system  may  conceiv- 
ably, perhaps,  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  assists  in  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  prison,  and  gives  an  inducement  to 
convicts  to  behave  properly ;  but  the 
system  of  police  supervision  is  without 
one  single  beneficial  element.  To  say  to 
a  convict,  "When  you  have  finished 
working  out  your  punishment  in  prison 
you  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain 
an  honest  living,  so  long  as  you  report 
your  whereabouts  and  occupation  every 
month  to  the  police,"  is  childish  in  design 
and  cruel  in  fact. 

What  chance  can,  exempli  grat/'d,  a 
labourer  have  of  making  a  fresh  start  for 
himself,  if  he  is  tied  by  the  leg  to  the 
nearest  police  station  ?  Absolutely  none, 
and  so  it  is  that  the  habitual  criminal  is 
created.  But  Mr.  Justice  Wright  is,  with 
others,  working  for  the  effacement  of  such 
stupidities  from  the  book  of  punishments, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
in  the  not  very  remote  future  our  criminal 
law  will  be  administered  by  all,  even  as 
he  himself  administers  it,  with  a  merciful 
regard  for  the  offender,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  a  complex  state  of 
society. 

Some  years  ago  a  barrister  was  defend- 
ing a  prisoner  on  the  Midland  Circuit. 
It  was  a  well- nigh  hopeless  case  he  had  to 
conduct ;  but  he  did  his  best,  and  in  so 
doing  laid  the  foundation  of  a  story  which 
will  last  as  long  as  Stephen's  commentaries. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  addressing  the 
jury,  "  1  will  admit  that  things  look  black 
tor  the  prisoner.  The  watch  he  is  charged 
with  stealing  was  found  upon  him.  But 
what  does  that  signify?  Has  not  his 
conduct  throughout  been  that  of  an  innocent 
man  ?  Gentlemen,  when  the  constable 
arrested  him,  what  did  this  poor  man  do  ? 
Do !  why,  he  did  exactly  what  you  or  I  or 
indeed  any  innocent  man  would  have  done 
in  similar  curcumstances.  He  took  the 
high  line,  and  told  that  constable  to  go  to 
the  devil" 

The  barrister  in  question  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  of  His 
Majesty's  judges — Mr.  Justice  Lawrance. 
As  a  criminal  judge  he  is  excellent,  his 
shrewd  common-sense  and  scrupulous 
fairness,  coupled  with  real  ability,  placing 


him  in  the  highest  position.  Like  all 
strong  judges  he  is  merciful,  his  sentences 
being  admirably  adapted. to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Unlike  most  judges  he  is  both  witty  and 
humorous.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of 
him — some  true,  others  not  true,  but  the 
following  belongs  to  the  former  class.  A 
prisoner  charged  with  some  unimportant 
offence  had  been  described  by  his  counsel 
as  an  upright  man  of  hitherto  unblemished 
character.  He  was  convicted,  and  in 
passing  sentence  the  judge  said  : 

"  Your  learned  counsel  has  described  you 
as  an  upright  man-c  well,  he  may  be  right. 
I  see  that  in  1890  you  were  convicted  of 
coining  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months1  hard 
labour ;  that  may  of  itself  be  an  attribute  of 
rectitude— I  express  no  opinion.  In  1893 
you  were  sent  for  three  months'  hard  labour 
for  keeping  a  disorderly  house  :  that  again 
may  be  an  attribute  of  rectitude — I  express 
no  opinion.  Since  then  you  have  been 
convicted  of  forgery,  which  perhaps  is  also 
consistent  with  rectitude,  as  to  which  I  say- 
nothing.  However,  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing your  learned  counsel's  eloquent 
panegyric,  you  had  better  go  to  prison  for  six 
months  with  hard  labour." 


On  another  occasion  he  was  told  that 
an  important  confession  was  recorded  on 
the  depositions,  and  he  expressed  sur- 
prise :  "  Dear  me !  I  thought  nothing 
important  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
depositions." 

But  the  choicest  of  all  morsels  relates 
to  a  counsel  who — a  very  worthy  and 
recent  recruit  from  the  "  other  branch  " — 
persistently  throughout  his  address  to  the 
jury  spoke  of  halter  as  'alter.  "  Is  this 
a  criminal  court?"  the  judge  asked  the 
clerk  of  the  arraigns.  He  was  assured  it 
was.  "  Oh  !  it's  all  right ;  but  I  thought  I 
had  strayed  into  an  ecclesiastical  inquiry." 

The  last  of  the  judges  whom  space 
allows  me  to  discuss  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  criminal  judges:  Lord 
Brampton,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  better- 
known  name,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 

Now,  entering  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
is  as  mentally  and  physically  alert  as 
many  half  his  age,  and  of  him  it  may 
indeed  be  truly  said  that  age  has  not 
dimmed  his  infinite  variety.  See  him 
bestride  his  cob  in  the  Row,  and  marvel 
that  he  is  the  one-time  famous  advocate 
who  since  1843  nas  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  lawyers.    As  a  judge,  he. 
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succeeded  in  making  his  name  a  house- 
hold word,  and,  strange  to  say,  he,  whose 
inclinations  were  ever  to  mercy,  whose 
judgments  were,  in  fact,  invariably  marked 
with  care  and  fairness,  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  criminal  classes  as  the 
personification  of  severity. 

The  explanation  of  this  contradiction 
is  simple,  as  it  merely  amounts  to  a 
statement  that  for  a  number  of  years 
Lord  Brampton  chanced  to  be  the  pre- 


severe  on  counsel,  he  never  shut  his  ears 
to  a  cry  from  the  "dock."  His  views 
on  punishment — which  he  practised — 
discountenanced  the  cumulative  system, 
and  a  prisoner  about  to  be  sentenced 
by  him  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  would  not  be  punished  for  his  past 
offences.  He  abhorred  the  savagery  of 
police  supervision,  and  disapproved  of 
flogging  as  a  punishment. 

The  cases  in  which  he  has  been  en- 


The  late  Lord  Russell  of  Klttowen. 


siding  judge  at  the  majority  of  sensational 
criminal  trials. 

As  far  as  consideration  for  the  accused 
is  concerned,  no  judge  ever  excelled  him  ; 
but  perhaps  those  who  live  by  crime 
were  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  escape 
was  impossible  for  a  guilty  man  if  his 
pet  aversion  happened  to  be  the  judge. 
Without  entering  into  details  of  his 
judicial  pre-eminence,  it  may  be  shortly 
said  that  his  methods  were  well-nigh 
perfect :  he  gave  a  fair  hearing  to  every 
one,  and  though  sometimes  just  a  little 


gaged  either  as  counsel  or  judge  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  our  time, 
and  many  of  them  are  too  recent  to 
need  remark  here.  Lord  Brampton  is  at 
present  fulfilling  the  scarcely  onerous  but 
certainly  responsible  duties  of  a  judge 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  one  and  all 
will  wish  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  give  the  nation  the  benefit  of  his 
great  experience  and  consummate  ability. 
And  here  I  must  make  an  end,  with 
the  consciousness  that  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  written. 
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I  LEFT  Miss  Mary  where  I  had  found 
her — with  "  Wisdom  and  Destiny  " 
on  her  knee,  "  Utilitarianism "  at 
her  feet,  and  Carlyle  in  a  revolving  book- 
case at  her  right  hand — and  plunged  out 
into  the  wet  and  muddy  road  to  curse 
my  fate  and  the  despicable  weakness  of 
my  resolutions.  Indeed,  the  state  of  my 
mind  was  such  that  I  hardly  felt  I  was 
leaving  the  rain  and  mud  outside,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  stone  staircase  which  led 
to  Pettigrew's  rooms  in  the  Temple ;  and 
I  greeted  him  at  his  warm  fire  on  that 
ridiculous  July  day  with  a  sick  and  gloomy 
heart. 

"  I  went  to  see  her  to-day — to  tell  her 
everything ! " 

Pettigrew  laughed.  "  So  you  did 
yesterday,  Billy,  and  the  day  before.  Did 
you  tell  her  everything  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  tell  her  anything,"  flinging 
myself  into  the  comfortable  chair  which 
from  force  of  habit  I  had  grown  to  con- 
sider my  own. 

Pettigrew  handed  me  his  pouch.  "What 
a  chap  you  are  ! "  he  murmured  :  "  Lord  ! 
what  a  chap  you  are  ! " 

"I  am  the  most  cowardly,  miserable 
fool  on  earth,"  I  groaned. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Will,  with  his 
pleasant  laugh.  "  Going  again  to-morrow, 
Billy  ?  " 

I  was  silent.  He1  knew  well  enough 
that  I  should  go  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day, -end  the  day  after  that.  He  knew 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world  what  a 
poor  weak  thing  I  was. 

"What  did  you  talk  about  to-day?" 
Pettigrew  asked  presently. 

"  Books,"  I  replied,  with  some  brevity. 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"  Books  again  ?  Oh,  Billy,  what  a  chap 
you  are !  Books  again  !  How  do  you 
manage  to  keep  it  up?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  plunged 
by  his  question  into  a  still  gloomier  depth 


of  despair.  "  I  can't  think  why  she  didn't 
find  me  out  long  ago  ! " 

"By  George  !  "  said  Pettigrew,  "neither 
can  I.     How  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  sit  up  half  the  night,"  said  I  slowly, 
"reading  up  the  things  she  talks  about 
and  trying  to  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
Sometimes  I  learn  little  bits  of  them  by 
heart  to  quote  to  her.  She  is  always 
quoting  herself,  you  know." 

Will  rose,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe.  "  You  must  have  bright  and 
happy  interviews,"  he  said,  with  his  back 
to  me  ;  "  sparkling,  scintillating  conversa- 
tions yours  must  be  !  I  would  like  to 
hear  one  of  them  uncommonly.  Now, 
when  I  make  love  to  a  girl,  Billy " 

"  Don't !  "  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  bear 
it.  Pettigrew's  love  affairs  were  as  fre- 
quent and  changing  as  the  colours  of  a 
sunset  sky — mine  was  the  one  bright  star 
in  a  dull  and  cloudy  night.  There  could 
be  no  comparison.  "  Don't,  Will.  I  don't 
make  love  to  her  yet — I  daren't." 

Pettigrew  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You 
are  a  queer  chap,  Billy,"  he  said  once 
more.  "You've  been  in  love  with  the 
girl  for  a  year,  that  I  know  of,  and 
goodness  knows  how  long  before  that, 
yet  you  haven't  even  begun  to  tell  her 
so." 

"You  don't  know  Miss  Mary,"  I  replied 
slowly.     "  I  do." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  be  asked  slyly.  "  Do  you 
really  think  so  ?  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  have  never  met  your  Miss  Mary, 
Billy.  You  might  take  me  to  call  some 
day.  Possibly  I  should  be  able  to  do 
you  a  good  turn.  I  might  drop  a  few 
words  accidentally  concerning  your  solid 
work  and  excellent  temper.  She  has 
known  and  appreciated  your  intellect  and 
brain-power  from  the  very  first,  no  doubt, 
but  I  could  give  you  a  good  character  in 
other  ways,  old  man.  The  indomitable 
strength  of  your  will-power,  for  instance, 
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and  the  guileless  honesty  of  your  nature. 
I  could " 

"  Don't ! "  I  said  again.  "  I  will  take 
you  to  see  her,  certainly.  You  are  sure 
to  get  on  with  her,  because  you  have  the 
same  taste  in  books.  You  can  blither  to 
her  at  any  length  about  books  and  art 
and  all  that  rot,  without  any  humbug, 
you  see.  I'll  take  you  to-morrow,  if  you 
like." 

Pettigrew  smiled  into  his  fire.  "Good!" 
he  said  pleasantly.  "  I'll  do  my  best  for 
you,  Billy,  certainly.  I'll  most  certainly 
do  my  best  for  you." 

It  never  occurred  to  me,  till  I  had 
carried  my  weary  limbs  and  unhappy 
mind  to  an  uneasy  couch,  that  perhaps  in 
taking  Pettigrew  to  see  Miss  Mary  I  was 
only  adding  one  more  to  the  many  weak 
and  foolish  acts  which  lay  behind  me — 
the  milestones  of  my  life.  I  remembered, 
when  it  was  too  late,  what  a  man  is  apt 
to  forget  of  his  friend— that  Will  was  a 
good-looking  fellow,  that  many  women 
had  loved  him,  and  that  he  was  as 
brilliant  and  shining  a  light  in  society  as 
I  was  a  dull  and  heavy  blot  on  it.  No 
doubt  Miss  Mary  would  find  him  a  con- 
genial spirit ;  his  real  literary  talent  would 
show  up  my  feeble  pretensions  at  once, 
and  I  told  myself  again  and  again  that 
in  promising  to  take  Pettigrew  there  I 
had  probably  dished  my  own  chance  for 
once  and  all. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We  went 
down  to  Hampstead  together,  Miss 
Mary's  mother  gave  us  tea  in  the  garden, 
and  Miss  Mary  herself  wore  a  yellow 
shining  gown  woven  entirely  of  sunbeams 
and  dew — also,  I  noticed  that  she  had 
no  disfiguring  hat  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  her  hair.  She  greeted  Pettigrew  with 
a  pleasant  smile  on  her  charming  parted 
lips,  but  she  smiled  at  me  with  her  eyes, 
and  I  liked  that  better.  The  lawn- was 
streaked  with  the  shadows  of  the  cedar- 
branches  and  filtering  rays  of  sunshine, 
and  littered  with  teacups,  and  things  nice 
to  eat ;  but,  thank  heaven !  there  were  no 
books  to  be  seen. 

Pettigrew  sat  at  Miss  Mary's  feet  and 
listened  to  her  (I  don't  know  what  she  was 
saying),  and  I  stayed  with  Miss  Mary's 
mother  and  talked  to  her  about  the 
Academy  and  the  scarcity  of  really  good 
cooks,  whilst  my  heart  and  eyes  and  what 
poor  brains  I  possessed  were  sitting  at 
Miss  Mary's  feet — beside  Pettigrew. 

We   walked   to  the  station    at    seven 


o'clock  in  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  we 
reached  the  top  step  leading  to  Will's 
rooms  that  he  broke  it. 

"  Miss  Mary's  hair,"  he  said  absently, 
"is  exactly  the  colour  of  her  gown, 
and " 

"What  did  you  talk  about?"  I  inter- 
rupted rudely. 

Pettigrew  smiled.  "About  you — a 
good  deal.  .  .  .  Your  love  of  literature, 
Billy.  Her  eyes  are  more  blue  than 
grey.     You  said  they  were  grey !  " 

"  Never  mind  her  eyes,"  I  said  testily. 
"You  talked  about  me,  you  say?  You 
didn't  give  me  away,  Will  ?  " 

Pettigrew  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared 
at  me.  "You  oughtn't  to  ask  that,"  he 
answered  coldly,  turning  away  to  light  his 
lamp. 

I  groaned.  "I  know, — of  course  I 
knew  you  wouldn't,  but — what  else  did 
you  talk  about  ?     Did  you  talk  about " 

Will  interrupted  me  with  a  laugh. 
"About  books?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
left  books  to  you,  Billy.  We  talked 
about  ping-pong,  and  the  "  Country  Girl." 
Do  you  know  a  poem  of  Swinburne's 
where  the  girl  has  a  hand  '  like  a  white 
wood-blossom,'  Billy  ?  I  thought  of  that 
when  your  Miss  Mary  was  talking  to  me." 

"  Good-night ! "  I  said  abruptly.  "  I'm 
tired — I  shall  go  home  and  turn  in  early." 

"'Night,  old  chap."  Will  was  gazing 
dreamily  into  the  fireplace. 

"I'm  too  fagged  to  be  sociable  to- 
night," I  went  on  apologetically ;  but 
Pettigrew  had  apparently  forgotten  my 
existence,  and  I  left  him  smiling  at  his 
steel  fire-irons  and  still  quoting  Swinburne. 

As  it  had  begun,  so  it  went  on.  In 
about  a  month  Will  Pettigrew  was  more 
intimate  in  Miss  Mary's  home  at  Hamp- 
stead than  I  was  after  a  year's  friend- 
ship; and  in  consequence  I  grew  more 
and  more  miserable.  If  only  Miss  Mary 
had  not  been  so  clever  and  intellectual ! 
Whenever  I  came  into  her  presence  I 
seemed  to  find  her  enthralled  in  the 
heaviest  reading — she  sprang  Browning 
at  me  at  the  strangest,  most  inadvertent 
moments,  and  she  was  quite  capable  of 
asking  me  difficult  questions  in  philosophy 
and  ethics  across  the  table  at  one  of 
her  mother's  otherwise  delightful  dinner- 
parties. Oh,  what  a  fool  I  had  been,  I 
told  myself  over  and  over  again.  Why 
did  I  not  confess  at  the  very  first  that  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  books    and 
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music,  or  even  pictures  ?  Why  hadn't  I 
had  the  courage  to  tell  her  that  Kipling 
and  Anstey  were  far  and  away  my 
favourite  authors ;  that  the  only  poems 
I  really  loved  were  the  "  Barrack-room 
Ballads"  and  the  "  Hunting  of  the  Snark  "  ? 
— that  my  love  for  music  went  as  far  as 
Sullivan  and  Offenbach,  and  no  farther  ? 
that  I  didn't  care  a  hang  for  any  picture 
without  a  story  in  it?  Why,  oh,  why 
hadn't  I  been  honest  from  the  very  first  ? 
I  knew  why  well  enough.  It  was  because 
I  had  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
Miss  Mary  at  the  dance  at  Hampstead 
when  I  had  first  met  her,  and  because 
when  I  found  out  by  delicate  and  diplo- 
matic research  what  her  ideal  was,  I  had 
resolved  to  reach  that  lofty  height  myself 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  .  .  .  And  be- 
cause, when  I  found  that  I  could  not 
reach  it  honestly,  I  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  up  the  farce,  as  it  had  begun,  by 
learning  all  the  literary  jargon  I  could 
find  off  by  heart,  and  repeating  what  I 
had  learnt  in  Miss  Mary's  pretty  ears  the 
next  time  I  saw  her.  One  can  do  a  good 
deal  with  the  Spectator  and  the  Athcrueum 
and  the  Academy  if  one  is  careful  and 
makes  a  judicious  selection,  and  so  far  I 
was  confident  that  she  had  not  found  me 
out  in  my  deceit. 
♦  Music  was  not  so  difficult.  I  found  it 
easy  enough  to  take  Miss  Mary  and  her 
mother  to  Coven t  Garden ;  and  if  I  sat 
there  looking  rapt  and  enthralled,  who 
was  to  know  that  it  was  Miss  Mary, 
rather  than  the  agony-shrieks  of  Isolde, 
which  had  entranced  me  ? 

So  far  I  felt  sure  my  efforts  had  been 
successful,  and  that  perhaps  even  after 
I  had  confessed,  Miss  Mary  might  be 
induced  to  forgive  ;  but  now — now  it  was 
Will's  turn,  and  what  chance  had  a  great 
commonplace  blundering  idiot  like  myself 
against  Will  ?  Of  course  he  fell  in  love 
with  her — I  only  wondered  that  the  whole 
of  England  was  not  at  her  pretty  feet — 
and  when  I  looked  at  him,  handsome 
and  witty  and  really  fond  of  the  things 
Miss  Mary  loved  so  dearly,  I  gave  up  my 
own  chance  as  a  thing  gone  for  ever. 

He  came  up  to  my  rooms  one  night, 
and  flung  himself  down  in  my  favourite 
chair  in  a  temper  to  the  full  as  moody 
as  my  own.  "Billy, old  chap,"  he  said, 
"  we'd  better  have  the  thing  out.  It's  got 
to  come  sooner  or  later,  you  know." 

"What  thing?"  I  asked,  although  I 
knew  well  enough  what  he  meant 


"  Are  you  going  to  marry  Miss  Mary," 
he  asked,  "  or  am  I  ?  " 

"  You,  no  doubt ! "  said  I  bitterly,  and 
indeed  I  felt  that  he  would. 

"  Have  you  asked  her  yet  ?  "  He  spoke 
curtly. 

"  You  know  I  haven't.  I  haven't  even 
told  her  the  truth." 

Pettigrew  rose  and  came  up  to  the  table 
where  I  sat.  "  Billy,"  he  said,  "  I  love 
that  girl,  and  when  I  see  her  to-morrow 
afternoon  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  her  so. 
But  I  want  to  play  fair  with  you,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  the  first  chance.  You've 
got  to  go  to  Hampstead  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  ask  her  to  marry  you — 
see  ?  Then  you  come  back  here  if  she 
refuses  you — or  simply  telegraph  yes  or 
no.  You  won't  feel  up  to  a  personal 
interview  if  she  refuses  you,  and  if  she 

accepts  you By    George,  she    can't 

accept  you ! " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  I  said  sadly. 
"  There  isn't  the  slightest  fear  that  Miss 
Mary  will  accept  me,  when  I  have  you 
for  a  rival,  especially  when  I  have  told  her 
the  truth." 

Pettigrew  laughed.  "  Bravo,  Billy ! 
Going  to  confess  at  last,  like  a  good  little 
boy?  Sorry  I  can't  wish  you  luck,  old 
chap." 

And  so  the  next  day  I  took  my  fate  in 
my  hands  and  went  to  Hampstead,  to 
propose  to  Miss  Mary.  If  I  had  found 
her  in  the  library  with  her  books,  I  think 
my  courage  would  have  ebbed  out  of  my 
finger-ends  before  I  came  to  the  point, 
but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  gown  across  the 
lawn  as  I  went  down  the  drive,  and  I 
found  her  under  the  cedars  —  shelling 
peas.  Her  eyes  smiled  at  me  as  I 
came  up  to  her,  and  she  put  a  stray 
lock  of  yellow  hair  back  with  a  little 
green-stained  hand. 

I  was  not  clever  enough  to  come 
gradually  to  the  point,  and  I  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  rushed  in  where  so  long 
I  had  been  afraid  to  tread.  I  told  her 
the  usual  kind  of  thing  :  that  I  had  loved 
her  since  I  first  saw  her ;  that  she  was  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  and  dearest  person 
in  the  world  to  me  ;  but  I  did  not  tell  her 
how  I  had  deceived  her.  When  it  came 
to  the  point  I  simply  couldn't 

She  leaned  her  pretty  head  back  against 
the  rough  trunk  of  the  cedar  and  looked 
up  at  me  with  grave,  sad  eyes,  and  I  knew 
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— oh,  how  well  I  knew — what  she  was 
going  to  say. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry,"  she  said  at  last — 
"  so  very,  very  sorry." 

" Is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  "• 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

I  ground  my  heel  into  the  small  heap 
of  peashucks  at  Miss  Mary's  feet,  and 
said  no  more. 

Miss  Mary  went  on.  "  I  might  have 
answered  you  differently,"  she  said  softly, 
"  if  you  had  asked  me  a  year  ago.  I 
felt  differently  about  things  then.  But 
now  I  know  my  own  mind,  and  I  feel  sure 
I  couldn't  bear  it." 

I  rose  from  my  seat.  This  was  too 
much.  "  If  you  couldn't  bear  it,"  I 
answered  shortly,  "there  is  no  more  to 
be  said,  and  I'd  better  go." 

Miss  Mary  sighed.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  she 
said — "  a  great  pity  ! " 

"  Pettigrew  ! "  I  said  to  myself,  and 
I  went  to  the  post-office  and  telegraphed 
"  no "  to  him  at  once ;  then  crawled 
home,  and  sat  down  in  my  lonely  rooms 
in  a  frame  of  mind  almost  suicidal,  and, 
when  I  thought  of  Pettigrew,  certainly 
murderous. 

But  at  eleven  o'clock  Pettigrew  came 
in,  and  without  looking  at  his  face  I 
wished  him  joy. 

"No  joyfulness  about  me,  Billy,"  he 
said.  "Miss  Mary  has  given  me  the 
mitten  this  evening  as  surely  as  she  gave 
it  to  you  this  morning." 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  He 
laughed  carelessly. 

"Quite  true,  old  chap.  Hurts  a  bit 
at  first,  doesn't  it?" 

"But  what — what What   reason 

did  she  give?" 

"  Good  old  reason  :  lady  loves  another. 
Pity,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ! "  said  I,  "it's  a  pity.  If  Miss 
Mary  isn't  going  to  marry  me,  I  would 
rather  she  married  you  than  a  beastly 
stranger." 

"  Exactly  how  I  felt,"  said  Will,  with 
much  friendly  feeling,  "about  you." 

"What  did  she  say?"  I  asked  again, 
standing  there  before  him  stupid  and 
amazed. 

"  Said  '  no ' ! — pretty  plainly,  too.  By 
the  way,  Billy,  you  didn't  confess,  after 
all,  yesterday." 

I  started.  "How  on  earth  did  you 
know  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  afraid  I've  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  with  Miss  Mary  about  your 


little  deception.  You  see,  I  thought  you 
had  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything, 
and  I  alluded  to  it  pleasantly  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  while  I  was  leading  up 
to  the  point,  and  asked  her  if  she  didn't 
admire  the  skilful  way  you  had  conducted 
your  literary  fraud." 

"Pettigrew!"  I  cried.  "You  didn't 
say  that  ?     She  doesn't  know  !  " 

"  She  does  now,  old  chap,  because  she 
raked  the  whole  thing  out  of  me  in  five 
seconds." 

I  groaned.     "  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

Pettigrew  smiled  in  spite  of  his  broken 
heart.  "She  didn't  say  much.  She 
laughed.  By  Jove,  how  that  girl  did 
laugh !  I  was  pretty  wild,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  I  was  in  no  laughing  mood 
myself.  Except  that  it  showed  me  you  had 
no  chance  of  winning  her.  A  girl  doesn't 
laugh  at  the  man  she  is  in  love  with." 

I  didn't  speak,  but  I  felt  that  Pettigrew 
had  added  the  last  straw  to  my  load  of 
sorrow.  He  looked  at  me  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,and  perhaps  repenteda  little. 

"  Feeling  pretty  bad,  Billy  ?" 

"  Yes  !  "  said  I  shortly. 

"So  am  I.     Good-night." 

I  don't  know  whether  Pettigrew  slept 
at  all,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  I  didn't. 
I  lay  and  tossed  the  whole  of  that 
wretched  night,  till  the  wretched  grey  of 
the  wretched  dawn  drifted,  like  a  pale 
ghost,  into  my  wretched  bedroom ;  and 
I  didn't  eat  any  breakfast  at  all,  I  re- 
member, but  sat  in  my  armchair  from 
nine  till  eleven,  staring  at  an  amateur 
photograph  of  Miss  Mary  (not  in  the 
least  like  her),  and  wishing  I  was  dead. 

At  eleven  o'clock  something  happened. 
Some  one  knocked  at  my  door. 

"  The  laundry,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  Curse  it ! "  And  when  I  opened  the 
door  I  found  on  the  threshold,  not  the 
laundry,  but  Miss  Mary,  with  a  flushed 
face  and  a  Gainsborough  hat,  and  the 
yellow  gown  which  was  the  colour  of 
her  hair.  "  You  ! "  I  cried  stupidly,  half 
wondering  if  this  was  herself  or  a  vision 
born  of  a  sleepless  night  and  a  mind 
distraught.     "You?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mary  shyly,  while 
the  colour  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks 
in  the  most  distracting  way,  "it's  me." 
Then  hurriedly  :  "  I  know  I  oughtn't  to 
have  come  to  see  you.  I  ought  to  have 
sent  for  you,  or  something*;  but  mother's 
down  there  in  a  cab,  and  I  felt  I  couldn't 
wait." 
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"  Couldn't  wait  ?  "  I  repeated  mechani- 
cally. "Will  you  come  inside  and  sit 
down  ?  " 

Miss  Mary  hovered  for  a  moment  on 
my  threshold,  then  entered ;  and  I  pushed 
my  big  chair  towards  her,  but  she  didn't 
take  it. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  she 
said  hurriedly.  "I  want  to  ask  you  if 
it  is  true  what  Mr.  Pettigrew  told  me 
yesterday  .  .  .  about  the  way  you  have 
been  deceiving  me,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I  slowly  and  sadly,  "  it  is 
only  too  true." 

"  And  you  are  not  really  clever  at 
all?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I. 

"You  don't  love  books  and  pictures 
and  things  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  love  best  in  the 
world,"  said  I. 

Miss  Mary  blushed  divinely.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't  care 
for  poetry — for  Browning  and  Swinburne?" 
she  asked  slowly.  "  Is  it  true  that  you 
told  Mr.  Pettigrew  that  Stephen  Phillips 
was  slmv  ?  " 

"If  you  want  my  real  opinion  of 
poetry,"  I  said  gloomily,  "  I  think  most 
of  it  is  sheer  blithering  tommy-rot." 

"  Mr.  Pettigrew  tells  me  that  you  hate 
Wagner?  she  went  on  in  a  shocked 
voice. 

"  So  I  do,"  I  replied  recklessly,  telling 
myself  that  nothing  mattered  now.  "I 
only  went  to  the  Queen's  Hall  and  Covent 
Garden  for  the  sake  of  sitting  beside 
you." 

Miss  Mary  turned  quickly  away  from 
me  and  went  towards  the  window,  shocked 
no  doubt  by  my  duplicity,  and  well  she 
might  be.  "Would  you  like  to  know 
my  candid  opinion  of  you  after  all  this  ?  " 
she  said,  in  a  curiously  muffled  voice. 

"No,"  replied  I  firmly,  "I  can  guess 
it.  It  wasn't  kind  of  you,  Miss  Mary, 
to  come  here  and  taunt  me.  You  might 
at  least  remember  why  I  stooped  to  such 
deceit." 

Miss  Mary  crossed  the  room  again  to 
the  doorway,  and  stood  there  silently  for 
a  moment  with  the  handle  in  her  hand. 
It  was  heavenly  to  know  that  she  was  so 


near  me,  and  yet  under  the  circumstances 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  go. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I'm  sorry  I  came  if 
I'm  not  wanted;  but  I  thought  I'd  drop 
in  and  tell  you — in  fact  I  felt  sure  you 
would  be  interested  to  hear— that — that 
/  have  been  pretending  all  the  time  too. 
I  hate  books,  and  I  simply  loathe  picture- 
galleries — anything,  in  fact,  that  improves 
my  mind.  I  would  rather  marry  a 
crossing-sweeper  than  a  man  who  made 
me  go  to  Wagner  concerts,  and  I  only 
said  I  liked  them  because  some  one  had 
told  me  that  you  were  clever  and  literary 
and  cultured,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

Even  then  I  didn't  understand.  "  Who 
could  have  told  you  that?"  I  asked 
stupidly.     As  if  it  mattered  ! 

Miss  Mary  smiled.  "  It  was  funny  of 
them,  wasn't  it  ?  "  she  said  shyly.  "  And 
I  wanted  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
you,  you  see,  so  I  pretended  that  I  was 
the  same." 

"You  wanted  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  me—me  ?  "  I  repeated  stupidly, 
blind  idiot  that  I  was. 

Miss  Mary  edged  a  little  farther  through 
the  doorway.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  did 
at  first.  But  after  a  little  while  it  was  too 
great  a  strain,  and  I  felt  I  couldn't  bear 
it  any  longer.  When  you  called  yesterday, 
I  had  been  picturing  to  myself  what  it 
would  be  to  marry  a  cultured  person,,  and 
to  have  to  live  up  to  him  and  go  to  hear 
Wagner  whenever  he  felt  in  the  mood, 
and  pretend  to  like  it ;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  before  I  had  shelled  a  dozen 
pods,  that  it  would  be  quite  too  awful 
for  words.  That  was  why  I  said  '  No ' 
when  you  asked  me — I  had  to  count  the 
cost,  you  see — however  much  I  wanted 
to  say  '  Yes.' " 

"  You  wanted  to  say  *  Yes '  ?  " 

I  tried  to  catch  a  fold  of  her  yellow 
gown  as  she  slipped  through  the  door, 
but  she  eluded  me  and  called  out  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  caught  up  her  trailing 
frills  and  ran  down  the  dirty  stone  stairs, 
"  Yes  !  it  was  funny  of  me,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

But  at  last  I  understood  everything 
Miss  Mary  had  come  to  tell  me,  and 
I  told  her  so  before  she  reached  the 
bottom  stair. 
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MASTER  WORKERS. 
LONDON'S  PROBLEM. 

V.— THOMAS  HOLMES,  MISSIONARY. 


Science  has  to  feel  the  way  towards  light  and  solution,  to  prepare,  to  organise.  But  the  race 
owes  something  to  one  who  helped  to  state  the  problem,  writing  up  in  letters  of  flame  at  the 
brutal  feast  of  Kings  and  the  rich  that  civilisation  is  as  yet  only  a  mockery,  and  did  furthermore 
inspire  a  generation  of  men  and  women  with  the  stern  resolve  that  they  would  rather  perish  than 
live  on  in  a  world  where  such  things  can  be.  John  Morlky's  Rousseau. 


IF  you  go  into  the  North  London 
Police  Court  some  morning,  you 
will  see  a  slight,  pale-faced,  dark- 
bearded  man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  worn 
black,  sitting  quietly  in  one  of  the 
reserved  seats,  with  his  tired  grey  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  prisoners  dock.  He  is 
the  Missionary.  He  is  there  to  save  the 
prisoner's  soul.  He  is  paid  by  the  Church 
of  England  Police-Court  Mission  Fund  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  our  London  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  to  guide  their  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace.  It  is  his  business 
in  life  to  do  this,  as  it  is  the  policeman's 
to  arrest,  the  magistrate's  to  sentence, 
and  the  gaoler's  to  punish.  He  is  only 
one  wheel,  and  a  very  small  wheel,  in 
the  well-oiled,  smooth-moving  machinery 
of  our  English  judiciary.  Some  people 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  wheel  unnecessary, 
a  wheel  that  ought  never  to  be  there : 
and  certainly  the  engineer  who  constructed 
the  machine  found  no  provision  for  it  in 
the  plans  of  the  draughtsman.  The  man 
who  withstands  the  law  of  England  comes 
under  the  wheel  that  is  named  "  Police  "  : 
he  is  caught  up  and  tossed  to  the  wheel 
that  is  called  "  Magistracy  "  :  and  if  that 
wheel  does  not  fling  him  back  upon  the 
world,  he  is  thrown  and  broken  upon 
the  wheel  that  is  named  "Prison."  It 
is  between  "  ^Magistracy  "  and  "Prison" 
that  Christianity  has  set  up  its  interposing 
wheel  of  "Charity."  Philanthropy,  with 
its  charming  desire  to  do  the  right  thing, 
feels  that  a  gentleman  in  a  black  coat 
with  a  pocket  stuffed  full  of  edifying 
tracts  and  a  facility  in  Scriptural  quota- 
tion should  represent  the  religion  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  Lost  even  in  the 
face  of  the  tribunal  which  civilisation 
has  set  up  for  its  own  honour  and  pro- 


tection.     And,   hence  the   Police   Court 
Missionary. 

Thomas  Holmes  is  a  name  very  much 
more  familiar  to  the  criminal  and  dissolute 
classes  than  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  He  happens  to  be  that  lucky 
man  who  falls  in  love  with  his  work ;  he 
is  obsessed  by  it :  his  life  is  dedicated  to 
its  fulfilment.  Jane  Cakebread's  dying 
words  told  the  faith  of  our  "irreclaim- 
ables  "  in  this  man.  She  was  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  dying,  and  her  old  friend  the 
missionary  went  to  see  her.  She  did  not 
recognise  him.  "  Jane,"  he  said,  touching 
her,  and  speaking  in  the  homely  accents 
of  the  North,  "don't  you  know  me? 
I'm  Mr.  Holmes."  The  poor  creature's 
glazed  eyes  half-opened,  stared  at  him 
wearily,  and  then  she  spoke  :  "You  are 
a  liar.  Mr.  Holmes  wouldn't  leave  me 
here."  That  is  how  they  regard  him  :  a 
man  who  helps,  a  man  who  never  deserts. 
The  wild  and  lawless  women  of  London — 
"  they  become  so  perfect  in  their  misery 
that  they  never  heed  their  foul  disfigure- 
ment " — come  from  prison  to  act  as 
servants  in  his  home.  Hardened  gaol- 
birds, straight  from  the  cell,  sit  down 
with  him  in  his  house  to  discuss  their 
chances  for  amendment.  He  has  been 
locked  in  one  of  his  own  bedrooms 
by  one  of  these  guests  —  a  drunkard 
raving  with  homicidal  mania — and  told 
to  prepare  for  death.  His  home  is  the 
one  ray  of  light  in  London  to  innumer- 
able men  and  women — against  whom 
we  bar  our  doors  and  windows — when 
the  gaol  gates  open,  and  they  are  free — 
to  starve.*  When  a  gentleman  in  the 
prisoners'  waiting-room  called  Thomas 
Holmes  a  canting  hypocrite,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  the  fist  of  as  evil  and 


*  If  only  in  a  footnote,  one  must  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  man's  delicate  wife, 
who  has  given  her  home  and  her  life  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
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notorious  an  Irish  girl  as  ever  cursed 
magistrate  and  bit  the  hands  of  her 
warders.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
waylaid  by  footpads,  and  you  are  not 
in  a  mood  for  fight,  tell  them  that  you 
are  a  friend  of  Thomas  Holmes :  it  is 
a  hundred  to  one  you  will  go  free.  His 
name  is  a  sort  of  charm  among  the 
ferocious  pack  of  dissolute  humanity  who 
slink  and  snarl  and  strike  through  the 
dark  streets  of  the  centre  of  civilisation ; 
and  even  those  who  have  never  seen  him, 
never  received  a  kindness  from  him, 
know  that  he  is  sacrosanct.  A  strange 
and  lonely  fame ! 

How,  then,  does  a  man,  possessing 
such  extraordinary  influence,  regard  the 
problem  of  civilisation— the  submerged 
tenth?  He  has  been  farther  behind 
the  pretty  scenes  of  civilisation,  I  verily 
believe,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
community.  If  anybody  knows  the  black 
heart  and  the  seared  mind,  it  is  surely 
this  friend  of  burglar,  pickpocket,  dipso- 
maniac and  harlot.  If  we  are  ever 
to  shake  off  the  burden  of  abominable 
degradation  which  delays  our  pilgrimage 
of  progress,  here  is  the  man  who  can  best 
tell  us  the  way  that  leads  to  deliverance. 
A  competent  clerk  could  rule  London 
from  a  stool  in  the  Home  Office ;  but  it 
is  only  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Holmes 
who  can  help  us  to  make  it  a  city  for 
national  pride  and  inspiration.  I  venture 
to  make  Lord  Rosebery  the  suggestion 
that  when,  in  the  days  of  universal 
efficiency,  he  sets  Lord  Kitchener  in  Pall 
Mall  he  should  invite  Mr.  Holmes  to 
take  a  chair  in  Whitehall. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  published  this 
man's  experience  of  London's  desolation,* 
and  the  world  can  read  there,  in  as  tragic 
pages  as  ever  came  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Dickens,  the  tale  of  London's 
misery  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  our 
present  methods.  When  I  first  read  this 
book  I  was  filled  with  its  sorrow;  the 
second  time,  I  realised  what  the  author 
was  seeking;  and  it  happened  that  his 
aspiration  was  the  very  counterpart  of 
a  penetrating  and  far-reaching  suggestion 
recently  made  to  me  by  a  distinguished 
man  of  science.  I  was  conscious  through- 
out the  terrible  and  lurid  pages  of  his 
book  that  this  evangelist  down  amongst 
the  drift  and  wreckage  of  humanity  was 
calling,  not  to  the  Church,  not  to 
Philanthropy,  not   to  the  High  Court  of 

*  "  Pictures  and  Problems  from  London 


Parliament,  but  to  Science.  It  struck  me 
as  a  little  remarkable  that  a  man  from 
a  humble  evangelical  home,  who  began 
work  in  a  Staffordshire  iron  foundry  at 
the  age  of  twelve — working  fourteen  hours 
a  day  for  three  shillings  a  week — who 
became  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and, 
after  an  accident,  earned  daily  bread  by 
teaching  big-fisted  colliers  the  rudiments 
of  learning — always  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand — should  live  to  write  a  book  from 
a  London  police-court  that  mad&  so  keen 
and  convincing  an  appeal  to  the  mind  of 
science.  We  met,  and  we  talked ;  con- 
versation deepened  the  impression  I  had 
drawn  from  his  pages,  and  the  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself  whether  I  am  well 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  this  man 
possesses  the  key  to  the  most  grievous  of 
our  national  problems. 

Let  me  first  preface  this  account  of 
our  colloquies  with  the  notification  that 
our  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
First,  we  have  the  criminal,  and  the 
present  system  of  dealing  with  him; 
secondly,  the  famished  and  the  sweated 
poor,  and  the  efforts  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  societies  to  render  their 
lives  endurable.  Both  these  divisions  are 
the  natural  halves  of  that  appalling  whole 
which  confronts  the  statesman  at  every 
turn,  whether  he  be  at  the  Home  Office, 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  is  the  horse  which  legislation  is  ever 
putting  behind  the  cart  of  education.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  future  of  our  race. 
And  never,  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of 
these  islands  has  there  been  more  pressing 
need  for  a  clean,  right-minded,  vigorous 
and  healthy  citizenship.  The  workshops, 
threatened  on  every  side  by  the  foreigner, 
clamour  for  the  highest  intelligence ;  the 
colonies,  whose  rich  soil  has  only  yet 
been  scratched,  for  lusty  adventurers  ;  the 
defensive  forces  for  men  of  sinews  and 
endurance ;  and  if  sociology  has  anything 
to  tell  us  at  this  time  of  day,  surely  it  is 
that  the  character  of  the  nation  stands  in 
sore  need  of  physical  ability,  sobriety  of 
temper,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. We  may  be  very  certain  that 
the  hateful  processions  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  panic  cries  against  the  aliens 
would  be  infinitely  less,  if  we  could  boast 
an  efficient,  healthy  and  clean-living 
citizenship. 

I  began  my  first  talk  with  Mr.  Holmes 
Police  Courts."    By  Thomas  Holmes. 
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by  a  "feeler."  I  was  a  little ' afraid  that 
I  might  find  his  humanitarianism  of  a 
character  somewhat  sentimental  and 
Utopian.     He  undeceived  me. 

"  Is  there  anything,"  I  asked,  "  in  the 
crusade  against  whipping  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "The  whipping 
of  boys  is  the  most  merciful  of  our  present 
punishments.  What  would  you  do  with  a 
lad  caught  throwing  stones  at  a  passing 
train  ?  Let  him  off  with  a  caution  ?  He 
would  do  it  again.  Send  him  to  prison  ? 
God  forbid.  No,  the  prison  is  not  only 
utterly  unfit  for  boys  of  this  kind,  but  the 
terror  of  it  is  the  most  useful  deterrent  to 
the  juvenile  mind.  Whipping,  after  all,  is 
the  most  salutary  punishment  for  boys.  It 
hurts  for  a  sharp  moment,  it  is  remembered, 
and  it  has  no  demoralising  effect  upon 
the  mind.  The  sort  of  boy  who  would  be 
demoralised  by  whipping  never  enters  a 
police-court  on  a  whipping  charge." 

"  And  prison,  you  think,  demoralises  ?  " 

"It  is  the  most  senseless,  brutal,  and 
wicked  of  all  human  schemes  for  checking 
crime.  Appallingly  stupid  ! "  The  reader 
must  imagine  the  Northern  music  running 
through  the  words.  "  When  I  think  of 
men  1  know  sitting  in  their  dark  cells  at 
night — they  put  them  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock  ! — I  can  almost  cry  with  the  pain 
of  it.  If  the  idea  is  simply  to  punish,  the 
present  system  is  admirable;  it  is  so 
supremely  devilish.  But,  I  take  it,  the 
State,  when  it  gets  hold  of  a  man  who  has 
broken  one  of  its  laws,  desires  to  send 
him  back  to  the  world  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  work  honestly  and  truly  for 
the  good  ot  the  nation.  But  what  does 
the  prison  do?  It  crucifies  a  man,  and 
hardens  him  past  redemption.  It  intensi- 
fies his  bitterness  against  society,  and  adds 
a  horrible  darkness  to  the  chaos  of  his- 
moral  nature.  Do  you  know  these  words  ot 
a  prisoner? — they  are  worth  remembering: 
4 1  know  how  many  nails  there  are  in  the 
floor  within  reach  of  my  eye,  and  the 
number  of  the  seams  also ;  I  am  familiar 
with  the  stained  spots,  the  splintered 
furrows,  the  scratches,  and  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  planks.  The  floor  is 
a  well-known  map  to  me— the  map 
of  monotony — and  I  con  its  queer 
geography  all  day,  and  at  night  in  dreary 
dreams.  I  know  the  splotches  on  the 
whitened  wall  as  well  as  I  know  the  warts 
and  moles  on  the  hopeless  faces  opposite 
me.  My  mind  is  a  mill  that  grinds 
nothing.     Give  me  work — work  for  heart 


and  mind — or  my  heart  will  lose  its  last 
spark  of  hope  and  my  brain  its  last 
remnant  ot  reason.'  Think  of  those 
words  for  a  night  or  two,  as  you  move 
freely  about  the  rooms  of  your  home. 
And  think  of  them  when  you  wake  to  an 
open  window  and  the  freshness  of  a  new 
morning.  Think  of  them.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  men  penned  in  like  this 
— whose  minds  are  a  mill  that  grinds 
nothing — every  day  in  our  Christian  year. 
It  is  not  sentimental  rubbish ;  it  isn't 
hysterical.  Because,  don't  you  see,  a 
criminal  is  a  human  being,  and  in  many 
instances  of  a  most  amazingly  complex 
and  bewildering  fashion." 

"You  have  found  good  men  among 
them?" 

"It's  not  that:  it's  the  puzzle— the 
frightful  puzzle." 

"The  puzzle?" 

"  Why  they  steal,  why  they  sin,  why 
they  go  straight  into  hell  with  their  eyes 
open.  I'm  a  missionary,  and  my  business 
is  only  with  the  heart  of  a  man;  but  I  can't 
help  seeing  that  the  cause  isn't  in  the 
heart,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  science 
might  be  able  to  tell  us  where  it  is,  and 
how  to  cure  it.  I've  saved  men  for  months : 
men  who  have  done  '  stretch '  after 
*  stretch ' :  the  hardened,  crop-headed 
gaol-bird  with  the  lost  voice,  the  grey  skin 
and  the  hunted  eyes.  I've  seen  these 
men  working  hard  at  an  honest  trade, 
earning  money,  paying  back  the  advances 
made  to  them  at  the  start,  and  singing 
like  boys  over  their  work.  And  then — 
another  ten  years  !  Why  ?  Their  letters 
reach  me — *  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  do  it.'  'Why 
cannot  I  be  as  your  sons  ?  Why  should 
there  be  a  power  within  me  impelling  me 
to  do  these  things  ? '  '  You  know  I  have 
fallen,  but  you  don't  know  the  hundreds 
of  times  I  have  put  the  temptation  from 
me.'  I  tell  in  my  book  of  a  man  who  had 
a  mania,  literally  a  mania,  for  stealing 
watches  ;  also  of  a  poor  wretched  woman 
who  spent  her  days  in  stealing  boots. 
Why  is  it  that  some  people  feel  impelled 
to  steal  one  certain  article — and  nothing 
else  ?  There  are  many  such  cases.  What 
is  the  psychological  mystery?  They 
wring  their  hands  in  the  cell,  and  tell  me 
with  tears, '  I  can't  help  it — I  can't  help  it.' 
They  wake  up  from  a  crime  -done  in  a 
kind  of  sleep,  to  find  themselves  locked 
up  like  mad  animals.  They*  live  for 
weeks  and  months  without  the  temptation  : 
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and  then,  suddenly  comes  the  'over- 
whelming force  that  impels  them  to  some 
utterly  unreasonable,  and  from  their  point 
of  view  utterly  unnecessary,  act  of  crime — 
and  then  prison." 

I  told  Mr.  Holmes  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  foremost  men,  the  day  is  coming 
when  every  criminal  will  be  the  subject  of 
scientific  examination.* 

"That  is  what  I  pray  for,"  he  cried. 
"  If  only  Science  would  say  to  the  public, 
'  I  can  explain,  and  I  think  I  can  cure,' — 
the  public  would  respond — I  feel  sure  it 
would.  But  Science  doesn't  speak,  and 
the  public  doesn't  believe  that  it  can  do 
anything.  I  wish  Science  would  produce 
a  great  hero,  as  well  as  great  savants : 
we're  only  waiting  for  some  one  who  will 
dare.  A  prison,  you  see,  ought  to  be  an 
asylum  for  treating  moral  diseases.  That 
is  the  great  point.  What  do  you  want 
with  a  military  governor?  and  are  the 
prison  officials — excellent  men  themselves 
— qualified  in  any  pathological  way  for 
their  infinitely  delicate  and  difficult  work  ? 
The  doctors  are  not  specialists  in  mental 
disease,  and  too  often,  I  fear,  the  chaplains 
know  nothing  of  human  nature.  And 
these  are  the  officials  placed  by  the  State 
over  innumerable  men  and  women  who 
provide  science  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous, problems  in  civilisation  !  How 
dreadfully  wasteful  it  all  is  !  Think  of  the 
money  poured  out,  and  the  lives  penned 
in !  Mind  you,  prisons  must  punish. 
Society  must  be  protected,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  menace  vice  with  no  retribution. 
But,  to  harden  men  and  women  in  vicious- 
ness,  to  make  no  effort  to  educate  and 
develop  the  good  in  their  natures, — this  is 
cruelty  and  madness." 

"Of  course  there  is  the  real  genuine 
criminal,  too  obtuse  to  feel  pain  or  remorse 
in  a  prison-cell  ?  I  mean,  the  hopeless 
brute?" 

"Yes;  but  remember  the  majority  of 
cases  are  moral  imbeciles — cases  for 
the  psychologist  and  surgeon,  not  for  the 
military  governor  and  the  ordinary  prison 
doctor.  Remember— for  the  whole  thing 
hangs  on  this— the  majority  of  our 
criminals  are  curable.  They  are  not  the 
exception ;    they  are    not  a   few   choice 


specimens.  Please  hold  tight  to  that. 
And,  as  for  the  real  brute — well,  how  is  it 
that  he  has  dropped  so  far  behind  in  the 
race  ?  We  know  what  makes  the  success- 
ful scholar,  the  skilful  engineer,  and  the 
brilliant  musician.  What  makes  the 
criminal  ?  What  makes  the  cruel,  hopeless 
brute  ?  There  is  the  effect :  where  shall 
we  look  for  the  cause?" 

And  that  led  to  the  second  division  of 
our  subject. 

"  Have  you  ever  realised  what  it  is  to 
live  below  the  poverty  line  ? "  he  asked 
me.  "  Not  in  the  family  of  the  well-to-do 
mechanic,  with  his  club  and  his  union : 
but  right  down, — down  in  the  kennels  and 
cellars  and  gutters?  Think  what  your 
manhood  would  have  been  if  your  child- 
hood had  passed  in  a  garret,  where  your 
mother  made  match-boxes  for  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
earned  nine  shillings  ?  In  that  room  you 
would  have  eaten  your  meals — save  the 
mark !— toiled  over  the  paste-pot  before 
you  went  to  school  and  after  you  came 
from  school,  and  then  you  would  have 
crawled  into  a  corner  to  sleep  on  a 
mattress  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  That 
dingy  room  would  have  been  your  world, 
your  environment.  From  it  you  would 
have  taken  your  colour  of  life.  Its  influ- 
ences would  cling  to  your  character — as  the 
sickening  smell  of  the  paste  would  remain 
in  your  nostrils — for  ever.  You  would 
never  shake  off  that  room.  Go  where 
you  would,  that  garret  would  stick  to  your 
mind  as  the  shell  to  the  snail.  How  do 
you  think  you  would  regard  life  as  an  ill- 
educated,  half-starved  man,  with  that 
childhood  behind  you?" 

"  I  suppose  there  are  many  such  cases?" 

"  Many  !  "  he  exclaimed  quietly,  "  why, 
it's  the  life  of  the  poor.  That  is  how  the 
poor  live.  That  is  the  life  of  the  mass  of 
the  poor.  The  mechanic  and  the  skilled 
workman  with  their  good  wages  are  worth 
the  care  of  organisation,  and  the  humani- 
tarian with  his  theory  of  trades  unions  sees 
to  it.  They  are  not  to  be  permitted,  these 
aristocrats  of  labour,  to  work  longer  than 
eight  hours  a  day ;  and  they  shall  never  be 
insulted  with  a  wage  lower  than  tenpence 
an  hour.  But  where  is  the  humani- 
tarian who  cares  for  the  home-workers? 


*  "Are .we  satisfied  with  our  treatment  of  criminals?  Are  we  as  a  civilised  people  content  to 
grow  a  perennial  class  of  habitual  criminals,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  only  by  devices  appropriate 
to  savages ;  hunting  them,  flogging  them,  locking  them  up,  and  exterminating  them  ?  .  .  .  Who  can 
doubt  but  that  a  study  of  obscure  mental  facts  will  lead  to  a  theory  of  the  habitual  criminal,  to  the 
tracing  of  his  malady  as  surely  as  malaria  has  been  traced  to  the  mosquito  ?"—  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
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Who  will  organise  the  women  and  children 
toiling  over  match-boxes,  tooth-brushes, 
shirts,  blouses,  babies,  clothing,  fur  jackets, 
mantles,  artificial  flowers — and  your  West- 
End  tailor's  clothes  ?  Who  will  be  bothered 
to  organise  families  who  earn  from  nine 
to  ten  shillings  a  week?  What  profit  is 
to  be  got  out  of  this  shoddy  human 
material  for  the  expenses  of  the  organisers  ? 
No !  And  this  is  the  problem  of  civilisation. 
Not  capital  and  labour;  but  the  home- 
worker — the  poor." 

"  I  thought  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
for  the  match-makers  ?  " 

"The  public  shares  your  confusion  of 
thought — most  unfortunately.  You  re- 
member there  was  an  outcry  some  years 
ago  against  the  dangers  to  health  incurred 
by  the  match-makers?  Well,  the  out- 
raged shareholders  can  now  visit  their 
factory,  and  go  away  with  pride  and 
benevolence  in  their  kind  hearts.  They 
will  find  everything  in  an  admirable 
condition — cleanliness,  fresh  air,  healthy 
materials  to  work  on,  fair  wages,  and 
reasonable  hours.  But — who  make  the 
match-boxes?  The  firm  are  quite  safe. 
'We  do  not  make  them  ourselves,'  they 
reply ;  '  we  buy  them  from  a  contractor.' 
The  shareholders  thank  God,  and  pocket 
their  dividends  with  a  clean  conscience. 
But  the  match-boxes  are  made  by  women 
and  children,  who  find  their  own  paste, 
fetch  and  return  their  work,  and  receive 
2\d.  a  gross — in  some  cases  it  is  less." 

"  What  is  the  remedy  ?  " 

"You  remember  that  a  religious  en- 
thusiast asked  the  public  for  a  million 
pounds,  and  promised  to  save  the  sub- 
merged tenth?  He  took  over  the  free- 
hold of  muddy  humanity ;  and  the  other 
half  of  the  world  was  glad  to  buy  off  its 
responsibility  so  cheaply.  Well,  what  has 
happened  ?  There  is  as  much  destitution 
and  as  much  injustice  in  London  to-day 
as  there  was  when  respectability  put  down 
its  money.  As  many  children  die  of 
starvation,  and  as  many  women  curse 
God  and  die  under  the  heel  of  the 
sweater.  Then  your  municipal  authori- 
ties, inspired  with  the  same  motionings 
of  benevolence,  buy  a  few  rookeries,  pull 
them  down,  and  build  up  flats — for  work- 
men earning  high  wages !  All  the  way 
through  this  sorry  business  you  will  find 
that  it  is  well-off  and  organised  labour 
that  is  cared  for;  the  lean  and  haggard 
army  of  home-workers  is  pressed  nearer 
and    nearer    to    the  I  river.      The    most 


democratic  member  of  Parliament,  for  all 
his  humane  speeches,  is  only  the  repre- 
sentative ^of  organised  labour.  Poverty 
and  starvation  are  rotten  boroughs — 
unrepresented." 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  them  ?  " 
"  I  believe  there  is,"  he  exclaimed,  the 
tired  eyes  hardening,  "and  I  am  devoting 
my  energies  to  its  fulfilment.  That  fulfil- 
ment is  the  dream  of  my  life.  It  keeps 
me  going.  I  have  seen  enough  sorrow, 
depravity  and  ruin  to  make  me  think  of 
throwing  up  the  sponge ;  but  this  ray  of 
light  which  has  come  to  me  helps  me 
wonderfully  to  go  on  pegging  away.  To 
be  honest,  I'm  in  love  with  it,  and — I'm 
a  bit  of  a  fighter  when  I  see  the  goal. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  whole  scheme, 
because  I  am  working  with  one  who 
desires  neither  publicity  nor  sound  of 
trumpets  till  the  dream  is  something  of 
a  fact.  But  I  can  tell  you  a  little.  And 
first  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  the  genesis 
of  the  dream ;  for  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  shows  how  God  may  work  by  the 
tiniest  means  to  a  great  end. 

"A  little  girl  appeared  before  the 
magistrate  charged  with  stealing  food. 
She  had  stolen — she  was  a  thief  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law — in  order  that  her  brothers 
might  not  die  of  starvation.  The  case 
led  me  to  seek  out  the  child's  mother. 
I  found  her  in  a  pitiful  dog-hole  of  a 
place — a  widow,  keeping  body  and  soul 
together  by  making  cheap  blouses.  As 
I  talked  to  her,  and  my  eyes  ranged 
over  the  miserable  home,  I  espied  a  scrap 
of  dirty  paper  on  the  table.  "It  was  an 
account  of  how  she  had  spent  her  last 
shilling  :  *  Tea,  \d.  \t  sugar,  £d. ;  bread, 
i|*/.i;  margarine,  id. ;  oil,  id. ;  firewood, 
\d. ;  and  a  bit  of  bacon.'  The  case  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  It  made  me 
acquainted  with  a  hard-headed  philan- 
thropist— the  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
to  you.  *  Do  you  know,'  he  said  to  me, 
'  what  strikes  me  most  about  that  widow's 
housekeeping  account  ? '  *  The  poverty  ? ' 
'Not  at  all,'  he  answered:  'it's  the 
horrible  and  senseless  waste  of  it !  Do 
you  suppose  she  gets  a  full  halfpenny- 
worth of  tea  or  sugar,  or  a  full  penny- 
worth of  margarine  ?  No.  She  loses  on 
every  purchase;  she  is  bound  to.  The 
shopkeeper  can't  lose,  so  she  must. 
Multiply  the  loss  on  that  shilling  by  the 
number  of  shillings  spent  in  the  year. 
Why,   it   is  frightful ! '      You  appreciate 
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the  point  of  view  ?  The  more  abject  the 
poverty  of  the  poor,  the  greater  the  price 
they  pay  for  the  meanest  necessaries  of 
daily  existence  ! " 

"  Who  can  fail  to  see  it,  and  feel  it  ?  " 
"  From  that  little  scrap  of  paper  came 
my    dream.      I    saw   the    possibility    of 
combining    the    home-workers   into   one 
corporate  body:    buying  their  food   not 
by  the  hoarded  halfpennies  and  farthings 
of  their  wages,  but  by  the  pounds  of  their 
aggregated  earnings.     Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ?     One  woman  earning  ten  shillings 
a  week  lives  below  the  poverty  line,  and 
her  children  sink  with  her  either  to  death 
or    to   moral    chaos.      But    a    thousand 
women  earning  the  same  wages  produce 
five  hundred  pounds  a  week;  and  five 
hundred  pounds  a  week  will  provide  a 
thousand  families  at   least  with   healthy 
fare,   the   means  of  sanitation,   and  the 
chances  of  health.     All  the  necessaries  of 
life,  you  see,  could  be  bought  wholesale. 
And  so  my  dream   is  to    organise    the 
home-workers ;   not  for  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, but  for  health,  virtue,  and 'happiness. 
I  want  to  transplant  them  from  their  dog- 
holes  and  garrets — clean  out  of  London — 
to  some  place  in  the  country.     Why  not 
villages  of  home-workers,  with  an  organi- 
sation of  their  labour — rooms  lighted  by 
electricity,    machines    driven    by   it,   the 
fetching    and    carrying    done     by    one 
common  motor-car?     Why  not  make  a 
giant    club    for    them?      One    thousand 
adult    members  to  each   club,   and  the 
weekly  income  five  hundred  pounds.     Is 
that  Utopian  or  unpractical  ?  " 
"  On  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  that  is  my  dream — at  least,  that 
is  how  I  must  hint  it  to  you.  I  give  you 
the  shell  of  the  idea,  and  from  that  only 
you  must  judge  whether  the  kernel 
really  solves  the  problem.  Perhaps  the 
announcement  of  the  scheme  will  not 
long  be  delayed."  The  tiredness  was 
quite  shaken  off  now ;  I  saw  the  fighter — 
alert,  eager,  quivering  with  energy  ;  there 
was  a  glow  in  the  cheeks  and  a  fire  of 
concentration  in  the  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said :  "  you  find  a  great 
deal  of  excellence  among  people  living 
in  this  sorry  fashion?" 

"  Oh,  the  rarest  humanity !  There  is 
no  heroism  can  look  it  in  the  eyes.  The 
most  splendid  pluck,  often  the  most 
beautiful  trust  in  God,  and  always  an 
attempt  to  hide  the  abjectness  of  their 
lives.     I  went  to  see  a  woman  once  whose 


husband  had  gone  to  prison;  when  I 
reached  the  home  there  was  light  and 
music  in  her  home— the  basement :  she 
was  teaching  poor  children  to  dance  at 
sixpence  a  week — and  her  own  child  lay 
dead  in  the  next  room,  six  feet  from  the 
cracked  piano.  And  not  only  cases  like 
that,  but  simpler,  quieter,  infinitely 
common  cases :  women  who  teach  their 
children  to  pray  to  'Our  Father/  and 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  their  little  sins, 
'for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  Lord' — 
while  their  earthly  fathers  are  in  gaol,  or 
hospital,  or  on  the  tramp  for  work,  and 
they  themselves  are  keeping  the  home 
together  on  ten  shillings  a  week,  or  less — 
often  less. 

"  A  great  lady  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am 
sure  women  are  better  fitted  for  this 
work,  Mr.  Holmes ;  they  see  through 
the  women  quicker  than  men  can.* 
'Madam/  I  said,  'I  don't  want  to  see 
through  people.  I  want  to  believe  in 
them.'  Other  people  will  tell  you  that 
it's  merely  a  question  of  drink.  Drink, 
they  say,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  crime 
and  misery  among  the  poor.  I,  who  am 
a  life  teetotaller,  a  fervent  advocate  of 
teetotalism,  assure  you  that  drink  is  not 
the  cause,  not  even  a  cause :  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  effects.  Drink  does,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  well-to-do,  bring  people 
down  from  sham  respectability  to  open 
vice.  It  brought  down  the  son  of  a 
famous  general  officer,  himself  once 
holding  a  commission  in  a  crack  regiment, 
to  fighting  with  his  dying  boy  for  a 
trinket,  and,  on  another  day,  to  pitching 
the  dead  body  on  the  floor  that  he  might 
pawn  the  blankets  and  sheets :  that  is 
one  of  my  cases.  But  drink,  the  problem 
of  drink,  must  be  looked  on  as  an  effect 
of  filthy  garrets,  monotonous  labour, 
and  starvation  wages.  We  breed  our 
drunkards,  just  as  we  manufacture  our 
criminals.  The  beginning  of  the  cure, 
I  feel  confident,  is  a  tremendous  exodus 
from  the  poisonous  slums  and  alleys  to 
the  open  country. 

"Oh,  the  nonsense  people  talk  about 
the  poor !  I  remember  once  a  famous 
woman  coming  down  to  the  East  End, 
and  telling  an  audience  of  her  haggard 
sisters  that  one  of  the  things  that  drove 
their  husbands  to  the  public-house  was 
bad  cooking.  And  then— excellent  soul ! 
— she  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
pretty  and  appetising  cookery.  I  could 
have  screamed  with  the  irony  of  it !     I 
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longed  to  shout  at  her :  '  Do  you  know 
what  the  poor  cook  with?  They  cook 
with  a  saucepan,  a  kettle,  and  a  tin  fork  : 
demonstrate  your  dishes  with  their 
means  ! '  But — half  London  is  talking 
nonsense  about  the  other  half.  People 
don't  know :  people  won't  trouble  to 
know ;  they  come  to  the  problem  with 
their  fast-held  theories  ready-made  for 
the  solution,  and  they  fit  the  problem  to 
the  theory.  They  don't  want  to  know 
the  real  shoddy. 

"  But  there  are  many  ladies,  of  course, 
doing  a  great  and  silent  work.  Have  you 
heard,  to  take  one  instance  which  touches 
the  subject  of  the  home-workers,  of  the 
Farthing  League  ?  A  few  excellent  ladies 
in  Richmond  consulted  me  a  year  ago 
on  the  subject  of  doing  something  for 
the  ground-down  women,  and  the  little 
Farthing  League  is  the  result.  The 
League  asks  ladies  to  put  into  a  money- 
box a  farthing  tax  on  every  yard  and  every 
article  they  purchase  at  the  drapers'  shops 
which  has  the  usual  \d.  as  part  of  the 
price.  Last  year  the  League  raised  nearly 
seventy  pounds,  and  by  this  means  104 
women  were  sent  to  my  Rest  Home 
at  Walton-on-the-Naze  for  two  weeks' 
holiday,  and  four  for  a  month.  The 
ages  of  these  varied  from  seventeen  to 
something  near  eighty,  and  the  rate 
of  their  earnings  from  2^d.  an  hour  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  with  two  children, 
to  a  penny  an  hour  in  the  case  ot  an 
unhappy  creature  who  thus  kept  body 
and  soul  together  by  making  tassels  for 
umbrellas. 

"By-the-bye,  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
story  concerning  this  Rest  Home.  I 
once  sent  down  a  poor  creature  whom  I 
had  discovered  nodding  off  to  death  over 
her  match-boxes.  When  she  arrived  she 
seemed  dazed  by  the  sight  of  God's  sea 
and  the  great  wide  laughing  horizon. 
Some  of  us  who  were  present  watched 
her  haggard  face  and  the  lustreless  stare 
of  her  big  cavernous  eyes ;  and  as  we 
looked  we  were  puzzled  to  see  that  her 
hands,  as  though  striving  to  express 
.  her  wonderment,  worked  ceaselessly  and 
convulsively  at  her  side.  This  went  on 
so  long  that  we  gave  up  the  theory  of 
wonderment,  and  presently  discovered 
the  truth.  In  front  of  the  sea,  with  the 
shrewd  wind  in  her  face,  the  noise  of  the 
waves  on  the  beach,  and  all  about  her 


green  downs  and  waving  grasses,—^  was 
making  match-boxes." 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  after  a  moment,  "your 
own  feelings  as  to  this  work, — the  effect 
upon  your  mind  of  all  this  hideous- 
ness?" 

And  then  this  pinched,  fine-drawn 
man,  with  the  dishevelled  black  hair,  the 
utterly  tired  grey  eyes,  and  the  mouth 
that  under  its  moustache  and  beard  looks 
as  if  it  is  for  ever  biting  the  lead  of  an 
intolerable  anguish,  spoke  to  me  of  his 
own  experience, — made,  as  it  were,  his 
confession  of  bitter  failure. 

He  came  to  London,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  well-beloved  Staffordshire  clergyman, 
burning  to  preach  Salvator  Mundi  in  the 
police-courts  and  the  slums  of  London. 
Hercules  was  never  set  such  a  labour; 
Mycenae  had  no  terror  such  as  one  day  in 
a  London  police-court.  And  this  man 
had  come  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  a 
devout  and  passionate  Christian,  to 
preach  the  religion  of  love  to  the  derelicts 
of  London.  He  preached,  he  pleaded, 
he  prayed.  Not  lightly  could  a  man 
bred  and  reared  in  such  a  religious  atmos- 
phere as  that  of  his  Staffordshire  home, 
relinquish  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  solvent  of  hardened  hearts.  But 
Thomas  Holmes  had  to  admit  at  last  that 
his  preaching  was  in  vain.  He  displayed 
his  courage  never  more  notably,  I 
think,  than  when  he  stuck  to  his  work  at 
the  moment  of  that  discovery.  Himself 
deeply  and  quietly  devout,  holding 
religion  the  dearest  and  most  precious 
thing  in  life,  he  had  to  refrain  his  lips 
from  speaking,  and  set  to  work  to  save 
first  the  body — the  mere  husk  of  the  soul, 
in  some  eyes.  It  has  not  been  easy,  it 
has  not  been  encouraging ;  but  he  is  still 
marching  breast  forward 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  London 
doing  more  hopeless  and  bitter  work  than 
this  missionary  of  a  police-court.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  figure  in  the  modern  world 
so  fast  closeted  with  all  that  is  dark  and 
hideous  as  this  lonely,  sad-eyed  man,  who 
goes  about  hugging  a  dream  that  he  has 
solved  the  problem  of  London  poverty. 
Think  of  all  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
all  the  philosophical  Radicals,  all  the 
academic  Socialists  of  our  polite  world, 
and  tell  me  whether  the  poor  have  a 
better  advocate,  one  more  likely  to  redeem 
them,  than  Thomas  Holmes? 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  SIR   WALTER  SCOTT.-/. 


BY  WILLIAM    SHARP. 


I  WRITE  these  words  in  Naples.  I 
mention  the  fact  because  of  the 
coincidence  that  here,  in  this  noisy 
and  malodorous,  if  sun-loved  and  re- 
splendent capital  of  the  south,  about 
this  time  seventy-one  years  ago  Sir 
Walter  Scott  began,  and  then  and  in 
the  ensuing  weeks  all  but  completed,  his 
last  romance — the  unpublished  historical 
tale  entitled  The  Siege  of  Malta.  Here, 
too,  he  wrote  a  shorter  tale,  Bizarro,  also 
unpublished.  These  were  the  last  efforts 
of  that  great  genius  whose  achievements 
for  his  own  land  had  been  so  incalculable, 
and  whose  influence  throughout  Europe 
we  now  retrospectively  perceive  as  a  con- 
tinuous energy,  not  only  awakening  but 
compelling.  Writers  so  different  in  race 
and  genius  as  Goethe,  Tolstoi,  and 
Victor  Hugo  admitted  that  the  world  of 
literature  had  known  no  such  torch- 
bearer  of  romance  since,  in  poetic  drama, 
the  master-migician  Shakespeare. 

Naples  may  seem  a  long  way  from 
Scott's  country,  but  in  a  geographical 
sense  it  is  the  centre  of  its  mmy  scattered 
lands.  If  Scotland,  if  the  British  Isles 
appear  to  belong  to  another  sphere 
almost,  what  of  Malta,  and  Constantinople, 
and  Palestine  ?  what  of  the  remoter  East  ? 
"The  remote  East  .  .  .  what  connection 
is  there  between  Scott  and  the  far  East  ?  " 
some  readers  may  exclaim.  "  We  re- 
member," some  may  add,  "not  only 
Flanders  and  Spain  because  of  Quentin 
Durward  and  Don  Roderick  the  Goth, 
as  we  remember  Switzerland  and  Provence 
because  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  but  also 
Syria  and  Palestine  because  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  and  The  Talisman — but 
what  of  Constantinople  and  the  remoter 
East?"  Some,  however,  will  remember 
Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  his  adventures 
in  the  city  of  the  Sultans;  and  surely 
there  must  be  a  goodly  number  who  still 
recall  the  story  of  Menie  Gray,  the 
"surgeon's  daughter,"  and  her  lovers 
Richard  Middlemas  and  Adam  Hartley, 
transported  from  the  quiet  neighbourhood 
of  Selkirkshire,  where  Dr.  Gideon  Gray 
had  his   home,    to   the   picturesque  and 


dramatic  stage  of  life  in  India,  the  vivid 
British  India  of  the  days  when  "  the 
Company"  stood  for  a  few  hundred 
scattered  Europeans  among  the  millions 
of  sullen  and  growingly  hostile  natives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  "the  Scott 
country."  If  we  admit  that  the  lands 
which  it  comprises  are  those  which  in 
more  or  less  degree  owe  somewhat  to  the 
magic  of  his  genius,  we  have  to  cross  not 
only  the  Scottish  border  and  the  Welsh 
marches,  but  to  seek  remoter  regions  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  by  the 
Rhine  and  in  Switzerland  and  in  sunny 
Provence,  and  eastwards  again  to  Bavaria 
and  the  Viennese  southlands  (the  imagi- 
nary and  actual  background  of  the  scenes 
and  episodes  of  The  House  of  Aspen\  or 
farther  south  yet  than  the  Provence  of  the 
Rhone,  or  than  that  which  reaches  to  the 
Basque  highlands,  to  where  superb  Toledo 
lies  in  the  heart  of  that  Spain  which  was 
held  in  leash  by  the  strong  hand  of  Don 
Roderick  the  Goth — Toledo  the  magnifi- 
cent, with  its  towering  pinnacled  cathedral 
and  lofty  square  Alcazar,  above  the 
curving  waters  of  the  Teio,  in  its  vicinage 
of  wide,  bare  mountains, — 

Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies. 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow,    ' 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow. 

And  what  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
who  has  once  read  of  Scott's  Cceur-de- 
Lion  or  Sir  Hugo  of  The  Betrothed^  or  of 
all  the  heroic  pageant  of  The  Talisman -, 
but  must  recall  Engedi  by  the  Dead 
Sea,  Jean  d'Acre  and  Ascalon,  Azotus 
and  Jaffa,  and  all  of  that  romantic  Syria 
made  more  romantic  still  for  us  by  the 
magician  who  so  moved  us  of  old  by 
Lion  Heart  and  Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard,  by  the  beauty  of  Lady 
Edith  Plantagenet  and  by  the  nobility 
and  chivalry  of  Saladin?  As  we  have 
seen,  too,  there  is  Malta  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  then  as  now  the  stronghold  of 
the  Orient;  and  Constantinople,  the 
"Seal  of  Empire"  for  long   before  the 
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days  as  well  as  for  long  after  the  time 
when  Count  Robert  of  Paris  faced  life 
and  death  within  its  precincts ;  and  that 
far  remoter  region  of  India  where  the 
surgeon's  daughter,  pretty  Menie  Gray, 
had  to  emerge  as  best  she  could  from 
the  rival  and  unrelenting  claims  of  her 


Chief  localities  of  the  Scottish  romances. 

The  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  :  "  Hie  Pirate."  The  Country  of  the  Highland 
Romances:  "Waverley,"  "Rob  Roy,"  "Legend  of  Montrose."  The  Country 
of  the  Midlothian  and  Midlan  Border  Romances.  The  Country  ot  the  Eastern 
Romances,  from  Perth  and  Loch  I<even  to  the  Firth  of  lay.  The  Country  of 
the  West,  South,  and  East  Borders  :  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Monastery," 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 


two  lovers,  Richard  Middlemas  and  Adam 
Hartley. 

So  that,  in  this  wide  sense,  the  Scott 
country  extends  from  the  Hebridean  Isles 
and  the  coasts  of  Argyll  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  on  the  west,  to  the  Syria  of  the 
tales  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  the  Byzantine 
empire  of  Count  Robert  and  the  India  of 


The  Surgeon's  Daughter  on  the  east ;  and 
from  the  Shetland  Isles  of  The  Pirate  on 
the  north,  to  Aix,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Provence,  and  to  Toledo,  the  heart  of 
Spain,  on  the  south. 

But  this  would  be  to  delimit  frontiers 
on  the  vast  scale  of  the  geographer 
occupied  with  the 
Roman  empire  of  the 
past  or  the  British 
empire  of  to  -  day ! 
And  yet  the  diffi- 
culty survives.  The 
votes  of  all  youthful 
lovers  of  Scott  would 
certainly  include  the 
country  of  Richard 
and  Saladin  and  Sir 
Kenneth  of  the 
Leopard  as  lands 
invaded,  conquered, 
and  for  ever  imagi- 
natively ruled  over 
by  Sir  Walter.  And 
what  foreign  admirer 
would  yield  the 
claims  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein  and 
Quentin  Durward? 

There  is,  of  course, 
the  obvious   alterna- 
tive    of     taking    as 
^Scott's  country  solely 
the   lands  intimately 
related    to    him    by 
natural       ties  —  the 
region    of   his    birth 
and   upbringing  and 
habitual       domicile. 
That    would     mean 
not  merely  Scotland, 
but  only  a  small  part 
of    Scotland.       It 
would,    in    a    word, 
be  that  region  wear- 
ing Edinburgh  as  its 
crown;  with  its  feet 
laved  by  the  wander- 
ing flood  of  Tweed  : 
with    the     Lammer- 
muir  and  the  Eildons 
and  the  grey  seas  that  wash  Fast  Castle 
and  St.  Abbs,  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the 
west,  the  brown  waters  of  the  Quair  and 
the    Yarrow    and   the    lonely   hills   over 
against  St.  Mary's  and   the    Ix>ch  of  the 
Lowes. 

But  that,  again,  is  to  limit  the  desig- 
nation to  the  habitat  of  the  man,  and 
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to  ignore  the  wider  country  (that  is  yet 
within  our  own  kingdom)  wherein  he  was 
equally  at  home,  the  country  of  his  genius, 
the  country  of  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth 
and  Woodstock^  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
of  The  Pirate  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
of  Guy  Mannering  and  Rob  Roy  and  The 


of  Shakespeare  (or  himself),  but  otherwise 
it  is  (to  quote  a  delightful  phrase  I  saw 
recently  in  the  new  book  of  a"  master  " 
who  shall  be  nameless)  "  one  of  the  facile 
inadequacies  by  means  of  which  the 
torpid  delight  in  evasion. "  To  bring  it 
to  the  test,  one  could  not  well  illustrate 


AbboUford. 


Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  as  well  as  of  Old 
Mortality  and  The  Monastery  and  Tfie 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  St.  Ronan's  Well 
and  Redgauntlet,  and  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor. 

The  all  but  inevitable  hyperbole  suggests 
itself,  that  the  country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  the  human  heart.  It  is  passable 
rhetoric  when  a  Victor  Hugo  writes  thus 


the  country  of  the  human  heart — that 
frontierless  and  unexploited  country  which 
is  as  compact  of  reality  and  mirage  to-day 
as  it  was  yesterday  and  shall  be  to-morrow 
— in  an  article  dealing  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  imaginary 
and  imaginative  excursions  ! 

Well,    let   us   begin    by   following    Sir 
Walter    Scott    through   Scotland.     That, 
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at  least,  is  his  country  more  than  any 
other,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  people, 
of  his  happiness  and  sorrows,  of  his 
devoted  love  and  devoted  service — in 
a  word,  the  country  of  his  life  and  the 
country  best  beloved  of  him  as  poet  and 
master  of  romance. 

His  was  not  a  day  of  continuous 
movement,  of  constant  farings  hither  and 
thither,  and  of  frequent  travel  far  afield. 
Scott,  however,  was  from  his  boyhood  a 
gad-about  from  love  of  the  open,  of  the 
tale  or  legend  to  be  heard  at  hazard,  the 
lurking  adventure,  the  delight  of  chance 
meetings.  The  same  spirit  that  whis- 
pered to  George  Borrow  "  The  wind's  on 
the  heath,  brother,"  early  whispered  to 
the  lad  over  whose  vagrant  habits   staid 


old    Mr.     Scott    of 
Edinburgh     used     to 
shake  his  head  in  no 
little  sorrow  and  appre- 
hension, as  "a  wander- 
ing gangrel."     As  boy 
and  youth   he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exploring 
not     only     Edinburgh 
and  its  picturesque  and 
"storied"  vicinage,  or 
the   neighbourhood  of 
Sandy  Knowe  in  lower 
Tweed-dale,    the  place 
of  his    first   memories 
as    a     child,      but     a 
hundred  other  localities 
and      "  auld      biggin's 
an'    the   like "    in   the 
fascinating   region    be- 
tween   the    waters    of 
Forth   and   where   the 
Ochils    lean      to     the 
Pentlands,      and     the 
Pentlands    fall    south- 
ward   to    the    streams 
of  Quair  and   Tweed, 
and     westward     wave 
upward  again  upon  the 
wilderness     of    the 
Lammermuir.    To-day, 
much   of    this    region 
knows    the    factory 
chimney,   the  shaft  of 
the     coal  -  mine,     the 
noisy  frequency  of  the 
railway  train ;  but  there 
are   still   regions   even 
close     to     Edinburgh 
where  solitude  and  un- 
defined beauty  may  be 
found,  as  in  the  hollows  of  Pentland,  or 
on  the  heathery  moorland  reaches  between 
those   strangely   foreign-sounding    places, 
Pomathorn  and  La  Mancha.     Scott  was 
still  a  youth  when  he  made  the  first  of 
his  seven  annual  successive  "  raids  "  into 
what  were  then  the  wilds  of  Liddesdale. 
This  region,  now  so  familiar  and  within  an 
hour's  reach   of  the   capital,  was  at  the 
time  of  Scott's    wander-years  devoid  of 
a  single  inn  or  even  wayside  public-house, 
and  so  remote  from  "  the  world  "  that  his 
gig,  in  which  in  his  seventh  "  raid,"  as 
Lockhart  calls  it,   he   drove   part  of  his 
route,    was  regarded  with   blank  amaze- 
ment, as  the  first  wheeled  vehicle   that 
had  been  seen  in  these  parts.     Circum- 
stances, indeed,  so  well  favoured  him  that 
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;n'i  -:  nanhood  and  the  first  years 

of  his  nv  marriage  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  aim  ..«.  every  part  of  Scotland,  and 
even  to  c*  ^umnavigate  it — in  so  far  as 
the  word  nay  be  loosely  used  for  a 
series  of  ,st  '"irings  along  the  coasts  from 
Leitn  on  *e  south-east  to  Arran  and 
Ailsa  C;.  on  the  south-west.  From 
the  Norl'  nberland  moorlands,  among 
which,  at  ,* Island,  he  met  and  wooed 
Margaret  Ctrpenter  (amid  scenery  he 
afterwards  depicted  so  well  in  the  opening 
chapters  his  fourth  novel,  Rob  Roy),  to 
the  far  r'ricney  Isles,  whose  wild  coasts 
and  simi  i  people  so  much  impressed 
him  (tru,  ;h  the  commemorative  novel, 
The  Pirate,  was  not  to  be  written  till 
long  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  as  the 
fourteenth  in  his  series  of  romances — 
written  -•*  I  published  when  Scott  was 
fift\),  .oamed  with  definite  aim,  or 
1  it    random,    on   every    possible 

,nity.  It  was  thus  he  acquired  his 
*  ailed  store  of  legend  and  ballad 
no  all  manner  of  traditional  folk-lore, 
and  thus  that  he  built  up  that  mental 
treasure  of  innumerable  places,  things, 
and  people— afterwards,  at  any  time, 
imaginatively  to  be  recalled  at  will — 
which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  from 
the  days  when,  as  a  young  man,  he 
gathered  the  materials  for  his  first  im- 
portant book,  the  unrivalled  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  till  the  appearance 
of  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Scottish 
.romances  under  the  signature  whose  spell 
had  already  wandered  far  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  One  cannot 
but  recall  here  the  remark  of  his  Liddes- 
dale  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Shortreed; 
"  He  was  makirt  himsell  a'  the  time,  but 
he  didna  ken  maybe  what  he  was  about 
till  years  had  passed.  At  first  he  thought 
o'  little,  I  dare  say,  but  the  queerness 
and  the  fun." 

In  a  sense,  the  capital  of  Scott-land 
proper  is  Melrose.  "  Use  and  wont " 
has  made  it  so ;  the  guide-book  declares 
it ;  and  convenience  has  confirmed  the 
tradition.  Ashiestiel  and  Abbotsford,  the 
two  Tweedside  homes  of  the  great  writer, 
are  easily  to  be  reached  thence — the 
homes  where  he  wrote  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  so  many  of  the  still  more 
famous  and  more  enduring  romances  in 
prose.  But  Melrose  is  only  an  arbitrary 
capital,  and  one  might  almost  as  well 
decide   for   Peebles   or  Selkirk,  or  even 


more  distant  Moffat,  each  certainly  a 
pleasanter  place  for  temporary  residence, 
if  not  for  merely  passing  resort,  than  the 
dull  little  town  to  which  the  presumed 
magic  of  Scott's  "pale  moonlight"  invi- 
tation to  view  the  Abbey  still  attracts  so 
many  disappointed  visitors.  Edinburgh 
is  the  true  literary  capital  of  the  land  of 
Scott,  as  of  Scotland.  If  a  "capital  of 
sentiment"  must  be  had,  let  it  be 
Abbotsford.  This  has  been  claimed  for 
Ashiestiel,  because  here  Scott  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  the  happiest  and  most 
fruitful  years  of  his  life — a  claim  not 
to  be  sustained  from,  at  any  rate,  the 
literary  standpoint.  True,  one  enthusiastic 
chronicler  sets  forth  in  reverential  awe 
that,  in  the  little  drawing-room  at  Ashie- 
stiel "  Scott,  on  a  single  occasion,  enter- 
tained three  duchesses  at  once."  In  the 
face  of  so  stupendous  a  claim  the  objector 
should  retreat  benumbed.  Nevertheless, 
one  may  recall  Scott's  own  brave  and 
heartsome  words  when,  after  his  crushing 
financial  disasters,  on  a  revisit  to  Ashie- 
stiel, he  recognised  the  good  fortune  and 
happiness  of  his  earlier  days,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  as  happy  and  fortunate 
days  elsewhere.  "  Here,"  he  wrote  in 
his  diary,  "  I  passed  some  happy  years. 
Did  I  ever  pass  unhappy  years  anywhere  ? 
None  that  I  remember.  .  .  ." 

And  now  how  best  to  follow  Sir  Walter's 
lead  through  his  own  lands?  One  way 
would  be  to  take  the  famous  romances 
seriatim,  in  order  of  sequence  as  they 
appeared.  But  this  would  lead  to  a  tire- 
some retraversing  of  familiar  ground. 
Having  come,  for  example,  to  the  extreme 
south-east  with  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
of  1819,  and  to  the  midlands  of  Tweed 
(to  Kennaquhair,  the  imaginary  centre  of 
that  beloved  realm  of  the  imagination 
dominated  by  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel) 
with  The  Monastery  of  1820,  one  would 
have  to  follow  a  far  cry  after  The  Pirate 
of  1821,  across  Scotland  to  the  Orkney 
Isles.  Then,  with  the  next  novel,  St. 
Ronaris  Well,  back  at  a  jump  to  the 
beautiful  Peeblesshire  highlands  about 
Innerleithen  and  Tweed  and  Quair  waters, 
already  familiar  to  those  who  had  fared 
thither  with  The  Black  Dwarf  of  1816! 
Then  Redgauntlet  would  take  one  to  the 
familiar  West  Border  once  more,  while — 
ignoring  the  intervening  The  Betrothed, 
The  Talisman,  and  Woodstock  as  English 
romances — the  ensuing  Surgeon  s Daughter 
would    leave    the    peripatetic   enthusiast 
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with  the  dilemma  of  a  choice  between 
abiding  with  Dr.  Gideon  Gray  at  Selkirk 
or  following  his  pretty  daughter  Menie  to 
far  Mysore. 


However,  for  those  who  **  jr, 

whether  in  fact  or  fancy,  cho  a  own 

way  to  perambulate  Scott's  cc  y,  let  me 
offer  this  tabulated  schedule. 


I.     CHIEF    POEMS. 


Date  of 
Publication. 

1                  Title. 

Period. 

Locality           , 

ott's  Age 
Date    of 
Writing. 

1805 

The  Lay  of  the  Last 

Towards  end  of  seven- 

Newark,    Yarrowdale. 

34 

1              Minstrel. 

teenth  century. 

Melrose. 

180S 

\             Marmion. 

Aug. -Sep.,  1 513. 

Flodden        and        the 
Border  Lands. 

36 

1810 

1       Lady  of the  Lake. 

c.  1550. 

The  Trosachs. 

3*-9 

1811 

The    Vision    of    Don 
Roderick. 

Spain  under  Arabic  oc- 
cupation, and  during 
Peninsular  War. 

Toledo,  etc. 

40 

1812 

!               Rokeby. 

1 

1644    (after    battle    of 
Marston  Moor.) 

Greta     Bridge,    York- 
shire. 

41 

1813 

Bridal  of  Triermain. 

"Arthurian." 

Vale  of  St.  John. 

I* 

1814 

\       Lord  of  the  Isles. 

44  Robert  Bruce.'' 

\rgyll,    Arran,    Skye, 

1? 

1 

Ayr,  Stirling. 

II.     THE   SCOTTISH   ROMANCES. 


Date  of 
Publication. 


Title. 


1S14 


1815 
1816 
1816 
1816 

1817 

1818 


Waver  ley. 

(Begun  in  1805.  and  laid  aside 
till  1813.) 

Guy  Mannering. 

The  Antiquary. 

The  Black  Dwarf 

Old  Mortality. 

Rob  Roy. 

I    Heart  of  Midlothian. 


1 8 19  Bride  of  Lamtncr moor. 

1 8 1 9  j     Legend  of  Montrose. 

1820  1  he  Monastery. 

1820  The  Abbot. 

1 82 1  The  Pirate. 

1823  St.  Ronaris  Well. 

1824  Redgauntlet. 
(The      Surgeon1 s 

1827  J  Daughter. 
1027  I  The  Two  Drovers. 

\  The  Highland  Widow. 

1828  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
1 83 1  Castle  Dangerous. 


Scott's  Age 

Period. 

Locality. 

at    Date    of 

Writing. 

Pretender's  Attempt  in 

Perthshire    Highlands, 

34-43 

1745- 

The  Lothians,  Eng- 
lish Border. 

1 750-1 770.      . 

Galloway. 

44 

1798. 

Arbroath,  etc. 

45 

1708. 

Midland  Border. 

45 

Covenanters'       Rebel- 

Moffat,     St.       Mary's 

45 

lion,  1679. 

Loch,  Dumfriesshire. 

1715. 

The     Lomond     High- 
lands, Glasgow,  etc. 

46 

1736-51. 

Edinburgh  :  also  Rich- 
m  0  nd     and     the 
Thames  Valley. 

47 

1700. 

East  Lothian  and  Ber- 
wick coasts. 

48 

Civil  War,  1645-6. 

West  Highlands. 

48 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

West  Border  (Vale   of 

49 

1559(1549-68). 

Allen). 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Kinross      and      Loch 

49 

1559*  1567-8- 

Leven. 

1700. 

Orkney   and    Shetland 

Isles. 

Upper  Tweed-dale. 

5o 

1800. 

52 

1770. 

Annandale,  etc. 

53 

End   of  eighteenth  or 

South    Scotland     (and 

56 

early    in    nineteenth 

India)      and      West 

century. 

Highlands. 

1402. 

Perth  and  Firth  of  Tay. 

57 

1306  7. 

Douglas      Dale       and 
Lanarkshire. 

60 
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III.     THE  ENGLISH   ROMANCES. 


DaIc  of 

PUBIICAlIf-  «. 

Title. 

Period. 

Locality. 

Scott's  Age 

at    Date    or 

Writing. 

I8l9 

Ivanhoe. 

("  Richard      Cceur-de- 

Central    England    and 

48 

J 

Lion,")  1 194. 

Old    Forest     region 
from  York  to  Notts. 

I82I             . 
182? 

w 

Kenilworth. 

(Reign   of    Elizabeth), 

Warwickshire. 

50 

J-  " 

\ 

4 

Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

1575- 

(Reign   of  James   I.), 

1620. 

London. 

51 

l8~ 

Fever  i I  of  the  Peak. 

(Reign  of  Charles  II.), 
1660-80. 

Derbyshire  (and  Man). 

52 

-'*$ 

i 

The  Betrothed, 

Welsh  Wars:  1 187. 

North       Wales       and 
Welsh  Borders. 

54 

1826 

Woodstock, 

Civil  War  and  Common- 

Woodstock  and   Blen- 

55 

wealth,  1652-60. 

heim. 

IV.     THE   FOREIGN    ROMANCES. 


Da'":  of 
Publication. 

Scott's  Age 

Title. 

Period. 

Locality. 

at    Date    of 
Writing. 

-V1823 

Quenttn  Durward. 

Louis  XI.  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  1470. 

Touraine,       Flanders, 
Burgundy. 

52 

1825 

The  Talisman. 

The  Crusades,  1 193. 

Syrian  coast  and  Holy 
Land. 

54 

1827 

The      Surgeon's 
Daughter  [part  of]. 

Early    British    occupa- 
tion of  India. 

Mysore,  etc 

56 

1829 

Anne  of  Geier stein. 

Epoch     of    Battle    of 
Nancy,  1474-77- 

Switzerland,         West- 
phalia,   Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. 

58 

1831 

Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

The  Crusaders  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1096. 

Constantinople. 

60 

While  this  list  may  be  of  service  to 
those  interested  in  Scott's  topography, 
the  traveller  in  Scott's  country  will  also 
be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  period 
of  action  of  the  romance  he  may  be 
"  tracking  down."  Again,  to  the  students 
of  literary  natural  history,  the  fact  will  be 
significant  that  Scott's  greatest  period — 
notwithstanding  a  career  of  creative 
energy  and  ceaseless  other  activities  since 
earliest  manhood — is  from  his  forty-fifth 
to  his  fiftieth  year,  a  time  subsequent  to 
what  is  commonly  considered  the  finest 


period  of  creative  energy.  During  this 
period  appeared  not  only  The  Antiquary^ 
Old  Mortality,  Rob  Roy,  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot, 
The  Pirate,  but  in  one  year  (18 19),  when 
he  was  forty-eight,  two  of  his  master- 
pieces— the  finest  of  his  Scottish  romances, 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  the  finest 
of  his  English  romances,  Ivanhoe — with, 
it  should  be  added,  the  delightful  West 
Highland  romance  of  The  Legend  of 
Montrose,  written  at  the  same  age  and 
also  published  in  18 19,  thrown  in  ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Fig.  7.    Bronze  head  with  enamel  eyes. 
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THE  FINDS  AT  ANTICYTHERA. 


BY   EDWARD   VICARS. 


AT  the  beginning  of  last  year  some 
sponge-fishers,  natives  of  the 
Turkish  island  of  Symi,  in  the 
course  of  their  operations  near  the  island 
of  Anticythera  (Cerigotto),  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Malea,  descried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  of  some  twenty 
fathoms,  a  number  of  objects,  which  on 
closer  inspection  proved  to  be  a  mass 
of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  which  had 
evidently  formed  the  cargo  of  some  ship- 
wrecked vessel.  Stimulated  probably 
more  by  the  prospect  of  enriching  them- 
selves than  by  the  art -collector's  enthusiasm 
the  fishermen  hastened  with  this  strange 
intelligence  to  Athens.  Realising  the 
significance  of  the  news,  the  Greek 
Government  at  once  despatched  to 
the  spot  two  ships  of  war,  with  whose 
assistance  and  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  divers  made  a  systematic 
search  for  the  treasure.  In  a  short  time 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  surface 
a  quantity  of  objects,  which  were  forth- 


with transported  to  Athens  ;  and  it  became 
evident,  after  a  cursory  inspection,  that 
the  discovery  which  had  been  come  upon 
in  such  a  curious  and  unexpected  manner 
was  one  of  exceptional  richness  and 
importance.  The  principal  objects  may 
be  enumerated  briefly  as  follows  : — 

i.  Five  life-sized  marble  statues,  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

2.  A  fine  bronze  head,  with  lifelike 
enamel  eyes,  of  a  bearded  man  (Fig.  i), 
whose  swollen,  battered,  and  brutal  features 
recall  the  well-known  statue  of  a  seated 
boxer  in  the  Terme  Museum  at  Rome, 
and,  still  more,  the  head  of  the  young 
Victor  (Pancratiast)  found  at  Olympia, 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens. 

3.  A  piece  of  an  arm,  bound  with 
thongs,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same 
statue  as  the  head  just  described.  Later 
on  a  hand,  similarly  wrapped  in  a  caestus 
of  straps,  and  fitting  on  to  the  arm,  was 
brought  to  light. 
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Fig  2.    Marble  statue  of  crouching  youth 

4.  The  most  interesting  object  among 
the  first  finds  was  a  life-sized  statue  in 
Paros  marble  of  a  young  athlete  (Fig.  2), 
crouching  in  a  curious  attitude,  and  re- 
calling the  famous  statue  of  a  boy,  from 
Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco,  now  in  the  Terme 
Museum.  The  position  of  the  right  arm 
has  evoked  a  certain  amount  of  discussion. 
It  hangs  by  his  side,  loosely,  and  without 
any  tension  of  the  muscles  as  would 
assuredly  not  be  the  case  if  the  figure 
represented  a  wrestler  stooping  to  grapple 
with  his  opponent,  or  an  athlete  about 
to  hurl  the  disc.  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  is  that  offered  by  M.  Paul 
Kavvadias,  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities, 
that  the  youth  is  shielding  his  face 
with  his  left  arm,  while  he  sinks  into  a 
suppliant  attitude  and  lets  his  sword  slip 
from  his  nerveless  right  hand.     The  whole 


pose  bespeaks  concentration. 
The  statue,  though  not  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  the  un- 
trained eye,  is  of  considerable 
merit,  and  the  anatomical 
details  are  skilfully  worked 
out.  It  is,  however,  now  clear 
that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
marbles  recovered  from  the 
sea,  this  is  a  mere  "  shop- 
copys"  possibly  of  some 
Rhodian  original,  and  formed 
part  of  a  group,  of  which  other 
portions  were  found  at  a  later 
stage  in  the  diving  operations. 
5.  A  number  of  bronze  and 
marble  fragments  (Fig.  11): 
arms,  feet,  and  legs  of  statues  ; 
a  bronze  lyre,  evidently  be- 
longing to  an  Apollo ;  frag- 
ments of  a  wooden  throne, 
plated  with  bronze  and  inlaid 
with  silver;  pieces  of  wood 
belonging  to  the  shipwrecked 
vessel  itself;  the  ship's  anchor; 
bronze  swords,  one  in  its 
scabbard,  etc.,  etc. 

But  while  these  discoveries 
were  still  being  examined  at 
Athens,  the  Ionian  Sea  gave 
up  a  further  instalment  of  the 
art-treasures     which     had    so 
long     lain     engulfed     in     its 
depths.     These  proved  to  be 
of  a  beauty,  rarity,  and  artistic 
worth     far    surpassing    those 
which    had    been    previously 
brought   to    light ;    and    pre- 
sently it  was  noised  through- 
out Europe  that  the  new  finds  included 
one   masterpiece,    besides   many   notable 
additions  to  the  treasures  of  the  Athens 
Museums  in  particular,  and  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  in  general. 
This  second  instalment  consisted  of  the 
following  bronze  statues  and  statuettes,  all 
of  the  finest  workmanship : — 

1.  A  bronze  statuette  of  a  youth,  22  in. 
high  (Fig.  3),  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
Art— the  age  of  Phidias,  Myron,  and 
Polyclitus— i.e.,  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  attitude  of  this  charm- 
ing figure,  the  shape  of  the  filleted  head, 
and  the  amazing  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions, forcibly  suggest  the  style  of  the 
last-named  of  this  great  trio,  the  creator 
of  the  "  Doryphorus,,,  the  statue  in  which 
the  sculptor  embodied  his  conception  of 
the  male  form  in  its  most  perfect  develop- 
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ment,  and  the  ideal  of  proportions,  and 
which  served  as  a  model  or  "  Canon  "  to 
all  later  artists.  The  lips,  which  were  of 
some  other  material,  are  wanting,  which 
gives  the  face  a  quaint  open-mouthed 
expression. 

2.  Another  bronze  statuette  of  a  youth 
(Fig.  4),  resembling  No.  1,  and  also 
suggesting  the  influence  of  Polyclitus, 
though  of  somewhat  later  date. 

3.  A  headless  bronze  statuette  of  a 
woman.  This  figure  is  so  severe  in 
style  as  to  appeal  but  little  to  an  eye 
that  looks  for  mere  beauty ;  but  the  fine 
technique  and  treatment  seem  to  assign 
it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

4.  A  smaller  statuette,  of  fine  execution, 
on  a  red  marble  plinth  (Fig.  5),  supposed 
by  some  to  be  after  the  Pentathlus  of 
Alcamenes.  This  was  recovered  later  than 
the  other  bronzes,  but  can  be  more 
conveniently  noted  here. 

5.  We  now  come  to  the  gem  of  the 
collection — the  figure  of  a  youth,  rather 
more  than  life-size,  of  singular  beauty  and 
the  finest  Greek  workmanship  (Figs.  7  & 
10).  This  exquisite  bronze  may  without 
hesitation  be  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Praxiteles,  to  whose  lovely  Hermes  (Fig.  6), 
found  at  Olympia  in  1877  and  now  in  the 


museum  there,  the  head  bears  a 
resemblance.     Indeed,  competent 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  tnjs 
is  destined  to  take  as  high  a  pi5**f 
bronzes   as   does   the    Praxitele' 
statues  of  marble.     As   the  onb  A, 
extant  example  of  an  undoubte         t.--- 
bronze  by  a  great  master  of  ^^^^th 
century,  the  work  at  once  assunjes  a  value 
and  importance  that  it  vdaltT  be  difficult 
to   exaggerate ;    and   from   t]ie   point   of 
view  of  beauty,  apart  from  an^questi£_^f 
technical  skill  and  anatomical  fidelity,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  jtf  last   the 
Hermes   of  Olympia    has    a   formidable 
rival  to  his  claim — hitherto  un.     je# 
to  be  the   most  beautiful   statue   in   the 
world.     I  shall  never  forget  the  hn"-*: 
loveliness  of  that   divine   head 
first  saw  it,  shortly  after  its  re^ 
the   sea,   in    the    private    room    ot   i>» 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  where  me 
fragments,  still  coated  with  the  depo 
and     incrustations     of     centuries,     w^rc 
roughly  pieced  together,  and  placed  on  i 
temporary  stand. 

Although  the  bronze  statue  was  dis- 
covered in  pieces,  the  noble  head  has, 
by  some  happy  chance,  altogether 
escaped  injury,  and   the   numerous  frag- 


Fig.  3.    Bronze  statuette  after  Polyclitus. 
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mentv  ^  found  to  fit  together  with 
very  ,ow  gaps.  It  was  clearly  a  case  for 
restoration  That  such  dry  bones  could 
be  nnade  to  live  may  have  seemed 
unlike1*:  '-any  one  ignorant  of  the  pos- 
sibilities r  restoration,  but  not  to  those 
who  tql\  bered  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  miniKC  fragments  of  the  bronze 
athlete  found  ef  "^phesus  by  the  Austrians 
three  years  ago,  and  now  completely 
reconstituted  and  exhibited  in  the  Vienna 
Museum.  Negotiations  were  accordingly 
entered  alter  some  months,  for  the 

purpc       sj*  securing  the  highest  skill  in 


non  that  the  fragments  should  be  sent 
to  him  at  Vienna.  To  this  the  Greek 
Government  resolutely  declined  to  assent, 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  decision  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  The  risks  inci- 
dental to  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land 
were  too  great  to  be  ignored.  No  insur- 
ance could  cover  the  value  of  the  statue ; 
and  if  the  steamer  carrying  this  precious 
freight  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  it  might 
not  have  been  possible  to  rescue  the 
fragments  a  second  time  from  their  watery 
grave.  So  negotiations  were  broken  off 
with  Vienna  and  pourparlers  commenced 


Fig.  4.    Bronze  statuette* 


Europe  for  this  delicate  and  important 
task.  Overtures  were  first  made  to 
Messrs.  Sturm  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  official 
restorers  to  the  Austrian  Government, 
who  have  achieved  a  European  reputation 
by  their  adroit  and  artistic  reconstruction 
of  damaged  works  of  art — their  chef 
tfauvre  perhaps  being  the  restoration  of 
the  Ephesus  bronze  mentioned  above ; 
but  though  Herr  Wilhelm  Sturm  actually- 
paid  a  visit  to  Athens  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  shattered  statue,  and 
delivered  a  long  exposition  on  the  subject, 
he  declined  to  undertake  to  execute  the 
work  on  the  spot,  but  made  it  a  sine  qud 


with  Paris.  M.  Andr£,  of  the  Paris  firm 
of  Andre*  &  Son,  professional  restorers, 
chiefly  known  to  fame  for  their  skilful 
restoration  of  the  splendid  Bosca  Reale 
silver  plate,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
approached  on  the  subject ;  but  he  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  come  to  Athens, 
insisting,  like  Herr  Sturm,  on  the  statue 
being  despatched  to  his  workshops  at 
Paris.  Something  like  a  deadlock 
followed.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however, 
all  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and  a 
contract  was  signed  at  the  Greek  Legation 
at  Paris,  whereby  M.  Andr£,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  total  payment  of  20,000  francs, 
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undertook  to  proceed  to  Athens,  piece 
together  the  fragments,  and  build  up  the 
statue  anew. 

Accordingly,  in  August  last,  the  restorer 
arrived  in  Greece  with  two  assistants,  and 
proceeded  to  set  up  a  workshop  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the 
National  Museum.  The  public  were 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  studio — in  fact, 
none  but  a  few  of  the  highest  Govern- 
ment officials  were  admitted  ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Stais,  one  of  the 
Ephors  of  Antiquities,  I  am  enabled  to 


they  now  only  required  to  be-v.  Jnto 
the  japs.  The  accompanying  photographs 
(Figs.  8  &  9),  taken  at  different  stages 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  gwe  a  g  jd 
idea  of  the  methods  employe  •  /When 
the  figure  had  at  length  been  cwxpletely 
rebuilt  and  restored  to  V  '.indrd's 
satisfaction,  he  proceeded,  tot  cover  the 
rivet-heads  with  a  kind  of;  outty,  and  then 
treated  the  whole  surface  with  a  bronze- 
coloured  preparation,  so  as  to  make  it  of 
uniform  hue  and  consistency.  The  strong 
acids  in  which  the  fragmei>  ,v,<}  been 


Fig   5.    Bronze  statuette  on  red  marble  plinth. 


give  the  following  brief  and  untechnical 
account  of  M.  Andre's  modus  operandi. 

He  first  constructed  a  sort  of  skeleton, 
on  which  he  built  up  the  statue,  piece  by 
piece,  beginning  with  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. Whenever  two  fragments  required 
to  be  fastened  together,  the  edges  were 
joined  by  very  powerful  cement  and 
the  pieces  riveted  on  to  a  framework  of 
copper  bands,  which  supported  and  braced 
them  from  inside.  When  each  of  the 
fragments  had  been  thus  securely  pieced 
together,  each  in  its  proper  place,  the 
missing  parts  had  to  be  restored.  These 
M.  Andre  had  already  fashioned  in  his 
Paris  workshop  from  casts  supplied,  and 


immersed  for  many  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  incrustations  which  so 
thickly  coated  them,  had  taken  away  all 
appearance  of  bronze  from  the  metal,  and 
left  it  of  a  dull  black.  It  was  accordingly 
found  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
colour  by  artificial  means ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  altogether  pleasant,  when  gazing 
at  this  exquisite  figure,  to  reflect  that 
the  fine  bronze  hue  is  the  result  of  a  thick 
layer  of  paste,  which  moreover  conceals 
rivets  and  seams  and  joins,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  without  these  adven- 
titious aids  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  restore  the  statue  at  all. 

After    forty     days'    continuous    work 
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Ng,  6.    Marble  head  of  Hermes  by  Praxiteles,  found  at  Olympia  In  1877. 


M.  Andre  announced  the  completion  of 
his  labours.  The  marvellous  skill  with 
which  he  has  pieced  together  the  many 
fragments,  and  breathed  into  them  anew 
the  breath  of  life,  can  only  be  fully  appre- 


ciated by  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  re-created  statue; 
but  the  accompanying  fine  photographs 
will  convey  at  least  some  idea  of  the 
brilliant   success    that    has   crowned  his 
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dexterity  and    patience.       The    Hermes 
of  Praxiteles   may  well   tremble   for   his 
laurels,   for   surely   the   world    holds   no 
more  glorious  statue  than    this    splendid 
youth,    whose  godlike    head   and  magni- 
ficent proportions  seem  to  embody  one's 
highest    ideal    of    manly    beauty.      The 
lifelike   expression  of  the    noble   face  is 
heightened  by  the  coloured  enamel  eyes ; 
the  crisply  curling  hair  grows  low  on  the 
typical  Grecian  brow,   but  in  an  upward 
direction ;   the  nose  practically  continues 
the   line   of  the    forehead ;   the   lips   are 
parted,  and  the  delicately-balanced  head 
is   inclined    slightly    to   the   right.      The 
main  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  to 
the   left    foot,    which    is   firmly   planted; 
while  the  right   knee   is   bent,   and   only 
the  ball  of  the  foot  rests  lightly  on  the 
ground.       The    elastic    and 
graceful  poise    of   the   body, 
and  the    fine    curves   of  the 
arms — one  outstretched,  and 
the    other    hanging    loosely, 
with    half-closed    fingers,    by 
his  side — give  such  an  impres- 
sion of  agility  and  life,  that 
were  the  beautiful  bronze  to 
turn  into  flesh  and  blood  and 
leap  down  from  his  pedestal, 
one  would  scarcely  feel  sur- 
prise.    The    whole    pose,  so 
light  and  easy  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  its    being   but   mo- 
mentary, strongly  recalls  the 
Apoxyomenus  after  Lysippus, 
in  the  Vatican. 

What  the  attitude  signifies, 
and — bound  up  with  this — 
who  the  statue  represents,  is, 
and  probably  will  remain, 
doubtful.  Could  one  but 
determine  either  of  these 
problems,  the  other  would  not 
be  difficult  to  solve.  The 
outstretched  right  hand  seems 
to  have  originally  held  some 
smallish  object,  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  on  the 
palm  and  fingers.  Some  sug- 
gest that  this  was  a  ball,  and 
deduce  from  this  the  con- 
clusion that  the  figure  is  that 
of  an  Ephebus,  or  youth,  or 
possibly  Hermes  in  his  at- 
tribute of  President  of  Games. 
According  to  another  view, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  M. 
Andre,  the  statue  represents 


Perseus,  holding  the  Medusa'sAead  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  th\?  ->ther. 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not-  think 
this  suggestion  a  very  happy  one.  To 
begin  with,  the  fingers  of  the'  out- 
stretched hand  are,  as  will  be  seen  frgfh 
the  photographs,  but  lightly  clasping  the 
object  that  they  once  held  ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  muscular  tension,  such  as  .Vould 
be  required  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
severed  head.  Further,  the  gentle  ex- 
pression of  the  features  is  scarcely  that 
of  a  man,  or  even  a  god,  who  has  just 
done  a  violent  and  bloody  deed ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  triumph,  or  any  strong 
emotion.  Lastly,  we  have  no  warrr^t 
for  supposing  Perseus  to  have  been  lei  - 
handed— a  supposition  involved  by  this 
theory,    for  the  head  would  in  that  cas*» 


Fig.  7.    The  so-called  ''Hermes,"  \-front  view. 
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have  been  jld  out  in  the  right  hand, 
while  the  svord  was  grasped  in  the  left ! 
Another   explanation   is    that   the   statue 


grasp  of  the  fingers,  the  momentary  poise 
of  the  body ;  moreover,  the  gentle  ex- 
pectancy    of    the    expression    and     the 


Fig.  8.    The  so-called  "Hermes"  In  process  of  restoration. 


represents  Paris  holding  out  the  Apple 
of  Discord.  This  theory  accords  with 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  pose — the  look 
of  tension  in  the  extended  arm,  the  light 


superb  beauty  of  feature  are  such  as  one 
would  certainly  look  for  in  a  statue  of 
the  son  of  Priam  in  the  act  of  judging 
between  the  three  goddesses;  while  the 
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great  muscular  development  is  well  suited  instance,  here  is  a  magn.  .ent  bronze 
to  the  slayer  of  Achilles.  On  the  whole,  whose  general  characteristics  assign  it 
therefore,  this  view  seems  to  be  the  most  positively  to  the  fourth  century.  The 
satisfactory  one  yet  offered.  fine  workmanship  and  consummate  tech- 

This  question,  however,  though  it  will      nical    skill    show    that    we  -are    in    the 
doubtless     form    the    subject    of    many      presence  of  an  original  worl^of  a  great 
elaborate  treatises   in   days  to   come,    is      master  of  that   period.      Having   got  so 
not   of  much  practical   importance,    and      far,  it  requires  no  profound  acquaintance 
need  not  be  further  pursued  in  this  place,      with     the    individual     characteristics    of 
One  fact  is  certain,  and  beyond  the  reach      those  sculptors  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
of    controversy— that,    whoever   may   be      in  this  beautiful  figure  a  probable  work 
represented  by  the  figure,  and 
whatever    may   be   the   motive 
of  his   position,    the    statue   is 
one   of    the   most   magnificent 
representations  of  manly  beauty 
and  bodily  proportions  that  we 
possess.     No  one  would  admire 
the  Venus  of  Melos  one  whit 
more  or  less  because  the  vexed 
question  of  the  position  of  her 
arms   had   been   finally   set  at 
rest ;  and  we  may  well  be  con- 
tent   to    leave    this   somewhat 
barren  discussion  to  the  pundits, 
and  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  this 
splendid  bronze  youth,  who  has 
meanwhile   been    by    common 
consent  christened  the  "  Hermes 
of  Anticythera." 

As  for  the  authorship  of  the 
statue,  in  the  absence  of  any 
internal  evidence,  such  as  was 
forthcoming  in  the  case  of  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  it  is  ob 
viously  impossible  to  speak  with 
absolute  certainty.  But  the 
circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
covery and  identification  of  the 
Olympia  statue  were  exceptional, 
and  such  as  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  recur  ;  for  here  was 
a  statue  answering  in  every 
respect  to  the  description  of 
Pausanias,   and   found   on   the 

identical  Spot  where  that  traveller  Fig.  9.    The  so-called  •«  Herme8t"  showing  method  of  restoration. 

saw   it,   still    standing,    in    the 

second  century  of  our  era.      To   set  up  of  Lysippus,  the  last  of  the  famous  fourth- 

as  a  standard  of  evidence  to  be  applied  century  trio,  of  which  the  other  two  were 

to  all  statues    the    overwhelming   proofs  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.      We  know  from 

existing     in     this     single     case     would  literary   sources   that   this  artist   worked 

therefore  be    unreasonable.      Thanks   to  entirely  in  bronze ;  we  know  further  that 

undoubted  copies   of  the   works   of  the  he  modified  the  "  Canon  "  of  Polyclitus 

great  masters,  and  the  literary  evidence  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the  human 

in  our  possession,  it  is  possible  in  many  form  and  giving   it   more   elasticity  and 

cases  to  fix  the  period  and  authorship  of  life  :  by  this  means  we  have  been  enabled 

a  statue  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  to  identify  certain  statues  as  undoubted 

only  lacks  certainty  because  it  depends  copies  of  his  works,  or  as  bearing  marked 

solely  on  external  proofs.     In  the  present  traces  of  his  influence ;  and  from  them 
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Fig.  10.    Back  view  of  so-called  "Hermes" 

we  can  realise  more  fully  his  excellences 
and  mannerisms.  These  are  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  present  statue  that  in 
assigning  its  authorship  to  the  great 
Sicyonian  sculptor  we  have  at  least  as 
convincing  evidence  as  is  likely  to  be  at 
our  disposal  in  determining  so  complex 
a  problem. 

Before  we  leave  the  "  Hermes,"  it  may 
be  interesting  to  touch  on  a  point  bearing 
on  its  value.  According  to  the  Greek 
Law  of  Antiquities — a  very  formidable 
enactment,  bristling  with  prohibitions  and 
penalties — the  finder  of  treasure  in  Greece 
shall,  if  he  at  once  report  his  discovery  to 
the  authorities,  receive  a  reward  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  value  put  upon  the 
articles  by  a  special  committee  of  assess- 
ment.    The  Greek  Archaeological  Society 


have  awarded  the  Symi  sponge- 
fishers  who  first  descried  the 
mass  of  marbles  and  bronzes 
on  the  ocean  floor  the  hand- 
some sum  of  i5o*,ooo  drachmas, 
equivalent,  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange,  to  about  ^3,750 
sterling — a  considerable  amount 
for  a  boat's  crew  (nine  persons) 
of  poor  islanders.  Had  they, 
however,  relying  on  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  demanded  their 
full  pound  of  flesh,  in  the  shape 
of  half  the  assessed  value  of  the 
statues,  a  curious  question  would 
have  arisen.  Though  the  price 
of  antiquities  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  vary  according  to  a 
number  of  circumstances — the 
actual  demand  for  objects  of 
any  particular  kind,  the  number 
of  would-be  purchasers  in  the 
market,  and  the  depth  of  their 
purses — there  nevertheless  re- 
mains a  minimum,  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fix  in 
the  case  of  such  a  rare  and 
splendid  object  as  the  Hermes. 
By  this  I  mean  that  to  buy  such 
a  statue  for  ,£10,000  would  be 
no  speculation,  but  a  solid, 
"  gilt-edged  "  investment ;  for 
one  could  be  absolutely  certain 
of  disposing  of  it  again  in  the 
open  market  for  at  least  ;£5,ooo 
more.  Taking  then  the  minimum 
value  of  the  Hermes  at  ,£15,000 
— the  maximum  might  well  run 
into  six  figures — and  adding 
another  ,£5,000  for  the  statuettes 
and  the  rest  of  the  treasure-trove,  the 
reward  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled 
would  have  been  ,£10,000  instead  of 
,£3,750 — an  impossibly  large  sum  for  a 
country  whose  total  revenue  does  not 
exceed  three  millions  sterling.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  the  Greek  Law 
of  Antiquities  requires  amending. 

Though  the  divers  have  now  worked 
for  some  months  on  the  spot  without 
result,  it  is  believed  that  much  still  remains 
to  be  found.  Indeed,  the  recovery  of  a 
number  of  finely  executed  arms  and 
sandalled  feet  of  bronze  points  with 
certainty  to  the  existence  of  at  least  six 
statues  in  the  ooze  near  by.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  recovering  these 
is  the  depth  of  the  water  that  covers  them. 
The  objects  already  brought  to  the  surface 
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were  found  in  comparatively  shallow 
water ;  but,  close  by,  the  bottom  suddenly 
drops  many  fathoms,  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  diving-apparatus  that  it  has  so  far  been 
possible  to  obtain  ;  and  until  this  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  these  dismembered 
trunks  must  remain  divorced  from  their 
rescued  limbs.  So  far  the  operations 
have  cost  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society 
about  200,000  drachmas — ^5,000. 

In  addition  to  the  bronzes  the  divers 
recovered  some  forty-five  life-size  marble 
statues,  so  badly  injured  by  the  action  of 
the  water  and  the  ravages  of  shell-fish  as 
to  be  utterly  devoid  either  of  beauty  or 
archaeological  value.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  revolting  spectacle  than 
this  long  vista  of  corroded  marble  bodies, 
lying  side  by  side  in  the  museum  corridor, 
where  they  present  the  appearance  of 
nothing  else  than  a  row  of  corpses  which 
some  hideous  disease  has  gnawed  and 
disfigured  beyond  recognition,  or  even 
the  semblance  of  humanity.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  help  wishing  that  these  horrible 
figures  had  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed at  the  bottom  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
In  spite  of  their  disfigurement,  enough 
remains  of  these  repulsive  objects  to 
prove  beyond  question  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  "  shop-copies,"  newly 
turned  out  of  some  wholesale  factory  of 
works  of  art.  Among  them  it  has  been 
possible  to  recognise  the  huge  Farnese 
Hercules  of  Lysippus,  known  by  the 
extant  copy  at  Naples,  and  the  Apollo 


presence  of  so  many  bronzes  on  board 
makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  the  ship 
can  have  foundered  later  than  Roman 
times;  for,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  those  Greek  bronzes  which 
had  escaped  the  wholesale  spoliation  of 
generations  of  Roman  generals,  proconsuls 
and  emperors,  had  been  ruthlessly  seized 
upon  for  their  valuable  metal  by  the 
ignorant  and  degenerate  inhabitants,  and 
melted  down  for  their  own  base  purposes. 
Further,  many  of  the  bronzes  show  the 
plainest  'signs  of  having  been  wrenched 
from  their  places,  for  the  masses  of  lead 
that  served  to  attach  them  to  their 
pedestals  still  adhere  to  their  feet — which 
conclusively  proves  that  this  was  a  cargo 
of  looted  art  treasures,  torn  from  their 
shrines  by  some  Roman  spoiler,  and 
strangely  mixed  with  a  shipload  of  new 
"  shop-copies,"  acquired  by  him  in  Greece, 
on  their  way  to  Rome  to  enrich  his 
private  collection,  or  adorn  some  public 
building.  We  may  fix  the  probable  date 
even  more  closely,  by  remembering  that, 
up  till  the  sack  of  Corinth  by  Lucius 
Mummius  in  146  B.C.  and  the  immediate 
reduction  of  Greece  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province,  the  sacred  centres  of 
Hellenic  religion  had,  thanks  to  the 
fiction  that  the  country  was  still  theoretic- 
ally independent,  escaped  the  attentions 
of  statue-hunting  generals.  Henceforward, 
however,  successive  conquerors  and 
governors  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
wholesale     plunder    of    Greek     shrines. 


Fig.  77.    Bronze  and  marble  fragments. 


Sauroctonus    and  Venus    of    Cnidus    of 
Praxiteles. 

With  regard  to  the  period  when  the 
vessel  carrying  this  strangely  assorted 
cargo  was  wrecked  in  the  stormy  seas  that 
wash  the  southern  coast  of  Greece,  the 
statues  themselves  afford  some  fairly 
conclusive  evidence.     To  begin  with,  the 


Imperial  Rome  was  not  less  rapacious, 
and  with  an  occasional  pause,  caused  by 
the  misgivings  of  some  conscience-stricken 
Emperor,  a  steady  stream  of  statuary 
poured  uninterruptedly  westward  from 
Greece.  Nero  is,  indeed,  said  to  have 
carried  off  five  hundred  bronze  statues 
from   Delphi   alone.     The  foundation   of 

36 
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Constantinople  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
inroads  on  that  vast  storehouse  of  art- 
treasures  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
new  capital,  and  countless  works  were 
carried  to  the  east,  to  disappear  for  ever. 
Nothing  so  well  enables  us  to  realise  the 
amazing  artistic  wealth  of  ancient  Greece 
as  the  extant  accounts  of  the  quantities 
of  statues  which  were  thus  removed ; 
especially  when,  after  three  centuries  of 
systematic  spoliation,  we  find  Pausanias 
describing  Athens,  Olympia  and  Delphi 
as  perfect  museums  of  sculptures,  and 
actually  enumerating  no  less  than  2827 
statues  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
wreck  has  been  afforded  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  the  recovery  from  the  sea  of  a 
bronze  astrolabe,  apparently  in  use  when 
the  vessel  foundered.  This  curious  little 
instrument  bears  an  inscription,  which 
has,  however,  proved  undecipherable  ;  but 
enough  is  legible  to  show  that  the  letters 
are  of  the  form  in  vogue  in  the  third  and 
second  centuries  B.C.,  and  never  employed 


later  than  the  first.  If,  therefore,  the 
astrolabe  was  made  not  later  than  the  first 
century,  and  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  wreck,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
foundering  of  the  ship  can  have  occurred 
after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era, 
except  on  the  unlikely  hypothesis  that  the 
instrument  had  been  in  use  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

One  of  the  most  shamelessly  greedy 
and  ruthless  looters  of  Greek  shrines  was 
Sulla ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  "  Zeuxis  " 
of  Lucian  that  a  ship  laden  with  works  of 
art,  which  that  general  had  consigned  to 
Rome,  foundered  with  its  cargo  off  Cape 
Malea.  It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  this  was  none  other  than  the  vessel 
whose  freight  of  beautiful  bronzes  the  Ionian 
Sea  has,  by  a  strange  trick  of  fate,  restored 
to  Greece  after  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

I  am  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Kavvadias, 
Ephor  General  of  Antiquities,  and  to 
M.  Stais  of  the  Athens  Museum,  for  much 
of  the  information  on  which  this  article  is 
based. 


SONG. 

BY  ROBERT  LOVEMAN. 

COME,   O  Night,   with  peace  and  rest- 
I   am  ill  of  day  ; 
Come,   O  Night,   upon  thy  breast 
Let  me  drift  away  ; 
All  the  little  stars  will  creep 
Softly,   lest  they  mar  my  sleep, 
All  the  wand'ring  winds  will  weep  : 
Come,   O  gentle  Night  J 

Come,   O  Death,   with  rest  and  peace — 

I  am  ill  of  life  ; 

Come,   O  Death,   and  let  us  cease 

Love  and  joy,   and  strife  ; 

O'er  my  grave  the  breath  of  June, 

Poppy  and  the  rose  aswoon 

All  the  yellow  afternoon  : 

Come,   O  gentle  Death  ! 
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THE  place  was  the  guest  hall,  that  is 
to  say  the  kitchen,  for  in  the  petty 
hostelry  known  as  the  "  Boon 
Companion  "  of  San  Gimignano  the  two 
were  one. 

Some  few  who  know  the  Tuscany  of 
to-day  know  the  old-world  town,  sedate  in 
its  grey  age,  and  to  those  who  knew  it  six 
hundred  years  ago — God  rest  them  ! — it 
looked  no  younger.  Cities,  when  they  do 
not  overgrow  their  strength  like  weedy 
hobbledehoys,  have  a  way  of  renewing 
their  youth,  or  retaining  their  sombre 
middle  age  which  men,  alas,  have  never 
learned  from  them  ;  and  so  San  Gimignano 
in  1300,  be  it  more  or  less,  had  as  good  a 
conceit  of  its  ripe  wisdom  as  it  has  to-day, 
after  all  these  centuries. 

The  people  were  the  common  products 
of  the  times :  a  trader  or  two  with  their 
bales  piled  where  they  could  keep  a  wary 
eye  upon  them,  lest  some  amorous  ruffler 
of  the  roads  should  ravish  their  contents  ; 
a  wandering  monk  or  two,  with  no  greater 
care  in  the  world  than  a  dangle  of  beads, 
a  bronze  cross  on  the  breast,  and  how 
next  to  fill  a  hungry  stomach ;  a  peasant 
or  two  slunk  humbly  in  a  corner  out  of 
their  betters'  way,  munching  their  raw 
onion  and  barley  bread  with  a  deprecating 
servility  that  was  in  itself  an  apology  for 
their  existence  ;  and  lastly,  as  far  as  guests 
were  concerned*  a  soldier  or  two  with 
steel  bonnet  and  dangling  blade,  ready  to 
thrust  either  one  or  other  into  any  quarrel 
that  promised  to  fill  their  purse.  A 
kitchen  wench  and  Gian  Buti,  the  keeper 
of  the  smoke-dried  inn,  completed  the 
company.     The  month  was   March,  and 


the  wind,  with  a  drench  of  rain  on  its 
roaring  pinions,  was  shaking  the  shutters 
viciously. 

-  "  For  my  part,"  said  one  of  the  ruffling 
gentry,  Geri  Adamo  by  name — and  but  for 
the  long  sword  which  lay  on  the  settle, 
frankly  convenient  to  his  hand  the  innu- 
endo which  followed  would  hardly  have 
passed  unchallenged — "  I  hold  that,  with 
so  many  blustering  liars  and  thievish 
rogues  abroad,  fellows  without  a  grain  of 
verity  to  sweeten  their  tongues,  a  gentle- 
man, however  poor — even  poor  as  I  am, 
God  be  praised — cannot  be  too  careful 
how  he  holds  the  scales  of  truth,  that 
they  tip  not  one  side  or  the  other.  My 
motto  is,  Give  even  the  devil  his  due.,; 

From  the  corner  beyond  the  great  open 
fireplace,  with  its  range  of  dangling  pots, 
flesh-hooks  swinging  from  sooty  chains, 
and  genial  sputter  of  a  gnarled  olive  log,  a 
lean  Franciscan  looked  up  from  his  string 
of  beads.  "With  all  respect,"  said  he, 
crossing  himself,  his  eye  upon  the  tall 
blade  as  if  to  show  which  way  lay  his; 
veneration,  "that,  messire,  is  but  a. 
babbling  phrase — the  small  change  of 
speech  a  man  uses  without  testing  whether 
it  ring  true  or  not.  What  dues  but 
Anathema  can  a  Christian  man  pay 
Satan  ?  " 

"The  dues  of  saying  that,  whether 
by  accident  or  malice,  he  tells  truth  at 
times." 

"  Truth ! "  returned  the  monk  with  a 
snort,  "  Mendax  est  et  pater  ejus  /  Who 
does  not  know  that  he  was  a  liar  from  the 
beginning  ?  n 

Master  Geri  Adamo  laughed  with  the 
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tolerant  good-humour  of  the  man  who  has 
supped  well  and  is  no  longer  a  prey  to 
the  plague  of  thirst.  "  For  all  that,  your 
holiness,"  said  he,  wiping  his  dagger  on  a 
trencher  of  bread  before  returning  it  to 
the  sheath  at  his  hip,  "  I  have  heard  said 
that  the  devil  can  quote  Scripture.  As  to 
his  veraciousness,  an  ounce  of  fact  is 
worth  a  pound  of  Latinity  any  day ;  and, 
as  the  night  is  still  young,  if  the  company 
please  I'll  play  his  advocate  for  once  to 
pass  the  time.  A  straw  bed  or  a  soldier's 
tale? — which  you  please,  signors  all. 
What  do  you  say,  monk  ?  will  the  Church 
for  once  hearken  to  a  lay  preacher  ?  " 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  of  the  Church 
as  you  do  of  the  lees  of  wine,"  retorted 
the  Franciscan  tartly,  "you  would  know 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Order  of 
Preachers.  But  if  I  must  hearken  Til 
hearken  lay  fashion — thus  !  "  Stretching 
his  legs  out  in  front  of  him,  he  snuggled 
comfortably  back  into  the  comer,  pulling 
his  cowl  over  his  eyes  with  a  snore.  "  Or 
is  it  so  long  since  you  heard  a  text, 
soldier,  that  youVe  forgotten  your  every- 
day Church  manners  ?  " 

Again  Adamo  laughed  gaily.  He  was 
too  old  a  campaigner  to  be  ruffled  by  a 
tickled  rib. 

"  A  hit !  "  he  said—"  a  fair  hit !  I  was 
a  fool  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Church. 
Living  or  dying  it  gets  the  best  of  a  man. 
As  to  a  sermon,  if  Messire  Provenzano 
Salvani  had  been  as  skilled  in  words  as 
his  holiness  there  I'd  ha'  had  one  tale  the 
less  to  tell." 

Provenzano  Salvani !  On  the  instant 
there  was  a  flat  silence,  and  whoso  looked 
might  have  seen  the  monk's  under-lip 
pursed  out  with  a  twitch :  his  ears  were 
wider  open  than  his  eyes.  The  famous 
captain's  name  was  as  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siena  as  that  of  Nicholas 
in  Rome,  and  as  well  loved  by  some  and 
hated  by  others.  True,  the  man  was 
dead,  but  death  is  a  seed  which  may  bear 
bitter  fruit  for  the  living,  and  so  Gian 
Buti,  the  host,  broke  in  with  a  bustle. 

"  No  politics,  messire,  no  politics.  My 
business  is  to  sell  my  Yernage,  caring 
nothing  whether  it  be  a  White  or  a  Black 
who  drinks  it.  There  are  widows  enough 
already  in  San  Gimignano  :  may  it  be 
long  before  I  add  Francesca  Buti  to  the 
number." 

"With  you,  host,  with  you,"  replied 
the  other  good-humouredly  ;  "  so  long  as 
the  cause  be  honest  I'll " 


"Sell  the  straightest  thrust  to  the 
highest  bidder,"  broke  in  the  friar. 

"  And  why  not,  monk,  since  you  do  no 
less?" 

"  I  ? "  replied  the  priest  furiously, 
pushing  back  the  cowl  from  a  very  wide- 
awake face.*  "I  would  have  you 
know " 

"  That  a  true  priest  will  say  a  mass  for 
a  White  or  a  Black,  else  were  he  no  true 
priest.  The  man's  need  is  the  sole  com- 
pulsion :  eh  ?  is  it  not  so  ?  You  thrust 
at  your  patron's  foe  with  a  prayer,  I  with 
a  sword-blade,  and  both  take  pay.  Oh  ! 
I  mean  no  gibe  at  the  Church,  just  as  I 
meant  no  talk  of  politics.  That  is  too 
giddy  a  game  for  me :  see  how  Messire 
Provenzano  lost  his  head  playing  it 
Politics  ?  No,  no  I  When  the  vessel  of 
gold  goes  a-crack  in  midstream  the  clay 
pot  had  best  sit  in  quiet  on  the  bank,  and 
that  the  noble  Captain  was  pure  metal 
neither  Black  nor  White  will  deny. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the 
Campo  in  Siena.  The  great  cathedral 
was  new  domed,  and  I  went  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  cluck  my  tongue  at  the 
wonder  :  such  a  rivalry  in  black  and  white, 
your  religiosity,  can  do  no  man  any  hurt. 
Coming  down  the  hill  by  the  road  that 
enters  the  Piazza  at  its  angle,  I  found  the 
Campo  buzzing  like  a  hive,  with  all  the 
droning  bees  a-swarm  in  the  centre. 
Through  the  crowd  I  shoved,  itching  like 
an  urchin  to  see  the  sights ;  and  midway 
across  the  pack  a  man's  voice  stilled  the 
babble  as  a  clap  of  the  hands  quiets  a 
brawling  rookery. 

"  '  Not  for  my  sake,  good  people,  though 
I  know  you  love  me,'  it  said ;  and,  faith  of 
an  Adamo,  the  throat  that  spoke  had  the 
fulness  and  strength  of  a  trumpet — many 
a  time  have  I  thrilled  to  it  since.  *  Not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  sweet  charity.  If 
a  man  wills  to  give  for  the  love  of  God, 
then,  i'  God's  name,  let  him.  For  him- 
self Provenzano  Salvani  asks  nothing ;  but 
Charles  of  Anjou ' 

"  He  got  no  further !  As  a  beast 
snarls  so  snarled  the  Campo,  snarled  till 
the  windows  shook  with  the  tumble. 
Charles  of  Anjou  !  My  word  !  but  that 
was  a  name  of  cursing  those  days  in 
Siena.  I  don't  say  it  is  so  now :  times 
change,  and  no  man  can  blame  to-day  for 
yesterday.  From  where  I  stood,  jammed 
in  the  growling  mob,  I  turned  to  a  neigh- 
bour, a  fellow  sour  of  face  and  with  a  live 
sneer  in  his  eyes. 
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"'What  is  the  sport?' 

"  *  No  sport,  only  that  Messire  Pro- 
venzano  Salvani  is  a  great  man.  He 
has  found  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  picking  pockets.  Having  shaken 
Siena  by  the  heels  till  nought  but  bones 
rattled,  he  is  now ' 

"  But  the  crowd  had  grown  quiet,  and 
as  the  strong,  clear  voice  rose  afresh  I 
turned  my  back  upon  his  scoffing,  stand- 
ing a-tiptoe  and  with  craned  neck,  that 
I  might  see  the  better.  Tall,  but  not 
over-tall,  broad-shouldered,  keen  of  eye, 
firm  but  gentle  of  mouth,  dressed  as  the 
greatest  lord  in  Siena  should  be,  it  is  no 
politics,  Master  Buti,  to  say  Provenzano 
Salvani  was  as  proper  a  man  as  the  eye 
of  a  soldier  or  the  heart  of  a  woman 
could  desire.  He  won  me  there  and 
then,  and  had  I  been  a  maid  he  had 
won  me  none  the  less.  His  head  was 
bare,  his  silk  bonnet  on  a  table  by  him. 

"  •  It  is  by  your  grace  I  am  that 
I  am,'  he  was  saying,  'and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  presume  upon  your  love. 
For  mvself  I  would  ask  nothing  my  own 
hands  could  not  win  and  hold.  That 
was  never  Provenzano  Salvani's  way  ;  but 
for  a  friend  I  put  pride  aside  and  stand 
before  you  to-day  as  much  a  beggar  as 
the  cripple  on  the  church  steps,  and  am 
I  not  maimed  in  this,  that  I  suffer  lack- 
ing the  arm  of  a  friend  and  a  friend's 
warm  heart?  They  tell  me  I  can  com- 
mand your  aid — compel  it  even ;  but  they 
who  say  so  do  not  know  the  free  spirit 
of  Siena.  He  who  would  compel  the 
wolf  must  wear  steel  gloves  or  look  for 
bloody  fingers.  Of  your  love,  dear  friends, 
of  your  charity  and  for  love's  sake,  help 
the  beggar  Provenzano  Salvani  that  he 
in  turn  may  help  his  friend  held  captive 
by  the  enemies  of  Siena/ 

"  Did  they  help  him  ?  Faith  of  Adamo, 
but  they  did ! 

"He  swayed  the  folk  to  bounty  as  you, 
your  holiness,  might  turn  them  to  terror 
in  the  days  of  plague.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  rolled  upon  him  in  a  flood,  and 
not  coin  only.  Citizens  plucked  buckles 
from  their  shoes,  nobles  jewels  from  their 
caps,  soldiers  unpouched  strange  trifles 
looted  heaven  knows  where,  but  that 
could  have  told  a  tale  had  they  had  but 
tongues.  Even  the  women — I  told  you 
he  was  good  to  look  upon,  and  women- 
folk are  always  pitiful  to  good  looks  in 
a  man — even  the  women, — no  offence, 
your  monkship,  but  when  my  turn  came 


to  reach  the  table  it  held  not  only  the 
dear  creatures'  cherished  adornments,  but 
quaint  snaky  garters,  gold  and  silver 
clasped,  were  crawling  through  the  spoil, 
and  how  many  went  to  their  homes 
draggled  at  the  heel  only  themselves 
know. 

"As  for  me,  the  times  were  evil,  and 
1/  had  nothing  to  give ;  not  a  coin,  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  maravedi:  Saint  Francis 
himself  was  never  more  blithesomely 
sworn  to  poverty.  But  however  poor  a 
soldier  may  be,  he  has  always  one  thing — 
that,  and  his  honour — which  a  captain 
such  as  Messire  Provenzano  Salvani  covets. 
Ha!  you  should  have  seen  him  jump 
when  I  plumped  my  naked  sword  down 
by  the  side  of  the  gew-gaws  and  stood 
back,  fists  on  hips.  His  hand  was  clap- 
ping my  shoulder  on  the  instant,  and 
I  can  hear  his  voice  yet  as  he  cried : 

"4By  Saint  Ambrose!  but  it's  the 
greatest  gift  of  them  all !  These  others 
are  but  superfluities,  while  this  is  a  man's 
life  itself  if  needs  be.  Had  I  but  two 
thousand  like  it  I  would  pay  the  King 
of  Sicily  such  a  ransom  as  would  make 
the  whole  world  tingle  ! ' 

"  God  rest  him  !  His  chance  came, 
and  the  devil  cozened  him  out  of  it.  A 
fine  figure  of  a  man  !  I  don't  think  he 
can  have  looked  a  finer  that  day  of  Monte 
Aperto,  when  in  full  steel — no  offence, 
Signors  the  Whites — he  swept  the  Floren- 
tines before  him  like  autumn  leaves,  he 
the  west  wind  storming  them." 

Adamo  paused,  his  chin  on  his  breast, 
and  into  his  eyes,  ruffling,  swaggering, 
swashbuckling  liar  and  boaster  though  he 
was,  there  swept  that  subtle  gleam  of 
ennoblement  which  comes  at  times  to  a 
spirit  set  face  to  face  with  a  nature  greater 
than  its  own. 

"Thereafter,"  he  went  on  presently, 
speaking  like  a  man  half  in  a  dream, 
"thereafter  I  served  him " 

"  For  pay  !  "  interjected  the  Franciscan, 
laughing  noisily. 

Promptly  Geri  Adamo  roused  himself. 
"  Who  is  there  that  does  hot  serve  for 
pay  ?  "  he  cried,  swinging  round  upon  the 
monk.  "Gian  Buti  sells  his  wine  for 
pay ;  Signors  the  merchants  serve  their 
customers  for  pay,  which  they  call  profit ; 
those  peasants  there  serve  for  pay,  which 
they  call  bare  life,  and  little  good  it  is  to 
them  ;  while  you — you  !  do  you  not  serve 
that  you  may  save  your  pitiful,  mean, 
snarling " 
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"  Silence  ! "  broke  in  the  monk  who 
had  not  yet  spoken :  "  wouldst  thou 
contemn  that  for  which  Christ  died? 
Either  get  on  with  thy  tale  in  decency  or 
hold  thy  peace." 

"Bono,  father,  bono?  replied  Adamo 
good-humouredly,  "  only  let  him  fling  no 
flints,  lest  I  fling  back  and  fling  harder. 
The  one  virtue  Messire  Provenzano 
Salvani  did  not  teach  us  was  meekness : 
it  makes  an  ill  patch  on  the  skirt  of  the 

times  when  every  cock-sparrow But 

there  !  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  faith 
of  the  devil  ?  No ;  nor  need  I  tell  you, 
signors  all,  of  what  lay  between  the  day 
when  I  took  service  in  the  Campo — for 
pay !  as  his  holiness,  who  serves  God  for 
nought,  so  delicately  puts  it :  for  myself, 
I  have  ever  found  that  he  who  serves  for 
nothing  earns  no  more  than  his  wages, 

and    therefore Bono,   father,    bono  I 

peccavi\  I  am  dumb,  at  least  with  that 
side  of  my  mouth. 

"What  lay  between  the  day  of  the 
Campo  and  the  day  of  Colie  may  be  left 
untold,  except  for  this :  more  than  once 
Messire  Provenzano  Salvani  used  me  for 
commissions  a  trifle  beyond  the  common 
drudge  of  sword-play,  and  so  there  grew 
up  a  kind  of  rough  brotherhood  between 
us,  for  all  that  he  was  who  he  was,  the 
greatest  captain  in  Siena,  and  I  the  poor 
gentleman  you  see.  It  is  enough  that  I 
tell  you  of  one  such  commission,  since  it 
was  not  only  his  last  but  is  of  the  very 
pith  of  my  story. 

"  It  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
'69.  All  through  the  day  my  lord  had 
been  distraught,  gay  and  sad  by  turns, 
but  with  his  gaiety  for  ever  ending  in  a 
rough  word,  like  a  smooth  lance-shaft  with 
a  ragged  point.  His  eyes  were  for  the 
most  part  grey  in  his  head,  seeing  little ; 
his  upper  teeth  nibbling  at  his  lower  lip, 
but  with  no  depth  of  bite;  his  wits  in 
twenty  places,  but  never  for  long.  Back 
they  came  at  a  run,  and  a  snapped-out 
word  warned  whosoever  heard  that  though 
the  head  might  dream,  the  hand  that 
served  it  had  best  be  nimble-fingered. 

"That  night  we  camped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elsa,  the  Florentines  being  to 
the  north  beyond  the  stream,  and  Colle 
half  a  league  farther.  Watches  were 
promptly  set,  and  no  sooner  set  than  word 
came  flying  that  the  Captain  had  need  of 
Geri  Adamo ;  nor,  remembering  how  sour 
his  mood  had  been  all  day,  did  I  fret  him 
with  waiting.     Supper  had  been   served 


out,  but,  hungry  though  I  was,  down  went 
meat  and  wine,  and  I  was  yet  chewing 
my  third  mouthful  as  I  raced  across  the 
camp. 

"Being  so  near  .home,  we  travelled 
lightly,  little  baggage  and  no  tents,  so  that 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fire  in  the  open. 
Privacy  there  was  none ;  whoso  had  eyes 
to  see  might  see  without  hindrance,  and 
a  strange  sight  they  saw.  In  the  middle 
of  a  void  space,  so  that  none  came  within 
earshot,  was  the  roaring  pile  of  wood, 
Messire  Salvani  to  the  one  side  seated  on 
his  saddle,  his  hands  stretched  palms  out 
to  the  blaze,  his  set  face  staring  blindly 
between  them  at  the  play  of  the  flame : 
and  to  the  other  a  hunched-up  bunch  of 
mortality  hugging  its  knees  and  glowering 
open-mouthed  at  the  Captain. 

"You,  your  monkship,  might  have 
made  a  homily  out  of  it  all :  life,  death, 
and  the  eternal  fires  between.  Neither 
good  theology  nor  good  sense,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  a  picture  to  the  mind  of  a 
seeing  man  for  all  that,  and  has  stuck  to 
me  ever  since. 

"As  I  broke  the  void  of  the  hollow 
circle  he  roused  himself  and  rose  with  a 
half-groan,  like  a  man  weary  in  both  body 
and  mind. 

"'Come,  Alberto  Bonatti!'  said  he, 
beckoning  with  a  stiff  forefinger;  'lead 
where  thou  knowest :  Geri  and  I  will 
follow  1' 

"  Alberto  Bonatti !  Bonatti  the  sooth- 
sayer and  devil-mongerer !  I  was  in 
strange  company!  All  Siena  knew  him 
and  his  family.  The  name  gave  me 
a  shiver  of  ice  down  the  back,  and  with 
the  fire  not  five  feet  away  my  flesh 
crawled  for  cold.  Bonatti  the  necro- 
mantic !  Bonatti,  who  could  raise  the 
dead  or  the  devil !  two  estates  I  have  no 
liking  for — neither  slips  his  grip  or  takes 
a  no  readily.  From  Forli  to  Massa  all 
Tuscany  had  heard  of  Bonatti :  not  much, 
it  may  be — bruitings,  whispers,  whistlings 
under  the  breath ;  no,  not  much,  but 
nothing  good,  and  there  he  was  in  the 
flesh. 

"  With '  a  cringing  reluctance  that  the 
servile  grin  on  his  withered  face  but  half 
concealed,  the  anatomy  struggled  to  his 
feet,  bowing  submissively  and  washing  his 
sinew-corded  claws  of  hands  sedulously 
one  above  the  other. 

" '  Where  the  noble  Captain  wishes,' 
he  said  fawningiy :  '  God  forbid ' 

"'What  dost  thou    know  of   God?' 
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replied  Salvani  sternly.  'Leave  His 
name  off  your  lips  for  to-night  at  least, 
and  get  you  on  your  road.' 

"  But  the  withered  bundle  of  bones 
had  a  will — or  perhaps  a  terror— of  his 
own. 

" '  If  your  greatness  pleases,  what  does 
he  here  ? '  he  said,  ducking  another  bow 
as  he  jerked  a  shaking  finger-point  at  me. 
*  He  whom  we — we — seek  loves  not ' 

" '  Honest  men  ! '  broke  in  the  patron, 
with  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  me  to  have 
more  bitterness  of  scorn  in  it  than  the 
shrunken  wretch  deserved.  'Neverthe- 
less for  to-night  he  must  put  up  with  one 
at  least  You  and  I,  friend,  will  make 
the  balance  even.' 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  Bonatti  stood 
biting  his  nails,  his  yellow  face  a  mask 
of  twenty  changing  emotions — shades  of 
greed,  terror,  and  impotent  malevolence. 
It  was  a  horrible  thing  that  a  man  for 
whom  hell  yawned  should  be  so  much 
the  plaything  of  his  passions.  A  gesture 
of  Salvani's  to  his  dagger-hilt  solved  the 
cur's  doubts,  and  with  an  upward  gesture 
of  the  hands,  eloquent  of  his  despair, 
he  shambled  off  into  the  darkness,  we 
following. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  a  driving  moon  a 
flying  glimmer,  as  the  round  face  of  it 
leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  silvered  the 
darkness,  to  be  swiftly  swallowed  up  in 
a  sea  of  gloom.  But  there  was  light 
enough  to  recognise  the  chief,  so  that 
we  threaded  our  way  across  the  camp 
without  challenge,  and  on  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  wooded  pastures.  Bonatti 
might  be  an  unwilling  guide,  but  he  was 
no  uncertain  one.  Pitchy  dark  as  it  was 
by  times,  he  never  faltered,  but  as  he 
snuffled  toward  the  hills  we  could  hear 
him  muttering  to  himself,  flailing  the  air 
with  his  arms  the  while.  The  poor  wretch 
was  in  a  cleft  stick,  pinched  by  the  truth 
that  it  is  hard  to  serve  two  masters. 
Which  of  them  he  hated  and  feared  the 
more  must  have  puzzled  him — his  master 
for  the  hour,  Provenzano  Salvani,  with  a 
dagger  at  arm's  length,  or  his  master  for 
all  eternity,  the  devil !  The  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  this  life  and  that  to 
come  were  grinding  him  to  powder. 

"  Bonatti  walked  first,  then  the  patron, 
I  last,  a  yard  or  two  behind  for  manners7 
sake.  But  once  clear  of  the  camp 
Messire  Salvani  beckoned  me  up. 

" '  Art  thou  afraid,  Adamo  ? ' 

11 '  Not  of  man/  answered  I. 


"  He  laughed  a  short,  hard  laugh, 
clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  as  he  had 
done  in  the  Campo. 

'"If  it  were  only  man,  d'you  think  I 
would  ask  such  a  fool's  question  ?  What ! 
With  the  whole  camp  under  my  hand 
would  I  choose  an  open  coward  for  this 
night's  business  ?  No !  it  goes  beyond 
man,  and  you  know  it :  why  else  is  Bonatti 
here  !  Art  thou  afraid  ? ' 
,    "  '  Not  in  a  good  cause,  my  lord.' 

"  The  best  of  causes — for  Siena ! 
D'you  think  the  Lord  God — '  he  paused, 
raising  his  velvet  cap  from  his  head  for 
half  a  breath— 'd'you  think  He'll  be  hard 
on  a  man  who  damns  his  soul  for  his 
people's  liberties  ?  I'll  never  believe  it ! 
Last  night  I  had  an  evil  dream,  and  my 
mind  has  been  on  the  rack  ever  since. 

I  saw never  mind  what  I  saw,  but 

it  was  an  end  to  Provenzano  Salvani,  and 
laid  Siena  in  the  mud.     Now,  it  might 

be  one  of  two  things '  He  broke  off 

suddenly.  '  How  much  farther,  Bonatti  ? 
With  the  Florentines  so  near  I  dare  not 
leave  the  camp  for  long.' 

"Round  turned  the  necromantic,  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  his  parchment 
face  the  colour  of  the  dead  in  the  white 
glimmer  of  the  moon. 

" '  Near  by,  your  nobility.'  The  spasm 
of  a  cursing  heart  wrinkled  his  face  for  an 
instant  as  he  added,  with  a  grin,  'The 
dead  bide  longer  from  camp  than  this, 
my  lord.' 

"'That  do  they  not,'  replied  Salvani, 
'for  their  last  tent  is  pitched  and  they 
may  never  shift  stakes  again.  On  with 
thee,  and  that  which  is  given  thee  to 
speak  speak  thou.' 

"  With  a  sidelong  cringe  Bonatti  moved 
forward,  and  as  we  followecf  the  Captain 
caught  up  his  own  words  : 

"One  of  two  things:  a  warning  no 
man  dares  disregard,  for  it  touches  more 
than  himself;  or  else  the  anxious  mind 
running  on  the  future  builds  in  sleep  that 
which  it  works  waking  to  avoid.  Which 
was  it  ?  I  asked  the  Church,  and  my  lord 
Bishop  stammered,  hummed,  hawked  in 
his  throat,  and  quoted  now  the  Fathers, 
now  Hippocrates,  and  having  weighed  all 
left  me  no  wiser  than  I  was.  So  I  turned 
to  necromancy,  and  by  grace  of  a  steel 
glove  fetched  Alberto  Bonatti :  perhaps 
his  wizard's  craft  may  give  me  a  straight 
answer.' 

'"Who  can  make  the  crooked  straight?' 
said  I,   for  he  had  accustomed  me  to 
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speak  my  mind  bluntly,  and  this  was  no 
time  for  a  plausible  smoothness.  To  be 
honest,  I  quoted  as  your  monkship  did  a 
while  back,  '  How  can  the  father  of  lies 
tell  truth?' 

"  It  was  not  so  dark  but  that  I  could 
see  Messire  Provenzano  shoot  a  glance  at 
me,  but  for  a  while  we  stumbled  on 
through  the  shadows  of  the  night  in 
silence. 

Then  he  said  :  '  God  grant. he  may,  for 
the  risk  is  beyond  reckoning.  For  myself  I 
care  little:  that  Provenzano  Salvani  passes 
matters  nothing,  but  the  people  remain. 
Let  the  truth  of  to-morrow  be  what  it 
may,  if  I  but  knew  it  I  might  save 
Siena.'  Oh  !  I  tell  you  he  was  a  man — a 
true  man.  He  knew  how  Florence  hated 
him,  and  I  doubt  not  he  had  some 
scheme  in  his  head  to  buy  of  her  hatred 
safety  for  his  people  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  without  a  battle  if  the  prophecy 
went  against  him.  That  was  death,  but  it 
would  not  be  defeat,  it  would  not  be  ruin 
to  Siena ;  and  what  cared  he  for  death  ? 
Not  an  obolus. 

"Meanwhile  Bonatti  had  halted,  and  in 
a  sudden  scurry  of  the  moon  I  saw  the 
grey  loom  of  a  long-drawn,  narrow,  one- 
storied  house,  that  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
three  great  chestnuts.  The  door  sagged 
forward,  half  off  its  hinges;  the  windows 
were  blocked  with  twigs  wisped  into 
bundles,  their  angles  packed  with  dry 
grass.  From  one  corner  the  roof  had 
been  ripped  and  a  rafter  or  two  lay  bare. 
Into  this  forlorn  shell  he  turned,  or  rather 
paused  at  the  gaping  door,  and  bowed, 
cringing,  his 'apologetic  hands  rounding 
one  inside  the  other. 

"  *  Are  we  to  enter  ? '  asked  Salvani. 

"  '  You,  Signor ;  but  this  other '  he 

shook  his  head,  wagging  a  trembling  hand 
at  me. 

"'  Why  not  this  other?" 

" '  Because ' — and,  Salvani  having  passed 
the  threshold  he  thrust  out  a  lean  arm 
across  the  doorway — l  because  it  is 
dangerous.' 

"  *  That  is  no  reason,'  said  I,  striking 
up  his  arm  :  '  where  the  Chief  goes,  I  go  : 
I  am  not  afraid,'  which,  to  be  frank,  was 
a  little  more  than  truth.  The  dismal 
loneliness  of  the  place  shivered  me,  and 
that  shrunken  carcase  gibbering  in  the 
moonlight — for  a  slant  caught  his  face 
through  the  trees — did  not  add  to  my 
peace. 

"  '  Thou  ! '    he    snarled,    shaking    his 


claws  in  my  face,  '  who  cares  for  thee,  or 
a  thousand  thees !  The  danger  is  mine 
— mine ! ' 

"  From  where  he  had  paused  Salvani 
reached  out  an  impatient  hand  and  grasped 
him  by  the  collar,  dragging  him  within. 

"  '  No  fear  for  thee  ! '  said  he,  with  that 
hard  laugh  of  his  ;  and  that  a  man  should 
laugh  in  such  a  place  and  on  the  threshold 
of  some  damnable  sacrament  shocked  me. 
'  No  fear  for  thee  !  The  father  will  take 
care  of  the  child  !  Come  in,  Adamo,  and 
draw  the  door  after  you.' 

"The  four  walls  were  as  empty  as  a 
June  barn,  except  that  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  the  refuse  common  to  such  a  place — 
a  broken  plank  or  two,  a  bundle  or  two 
of  sticks  bound  by  straw  ropes,  some 
mouldered  hay  littered  in  a  corner,  and 
near  the  end  remote  from  the  stripped 
roof  a  square  black  stone  standing  two 
feet  out  of  the  trodden  clay. 

"  '  Now,'  said  Salvani,  'get  thee  to  these 
accursed  tricks  of  thine,  and  make  haste.' 

" '  At  your  service,  signor,'  replied 
Bonatti  submissively,  '  but  one  thing  is 
truly  imperative  :  that  you  keep  beyond 
the  line  which  I  shall  mark.  Set  your 
oath  to  that,  signor,  or  though  you  strike 
me  with  your  dagger  I'll  go  no  farther  in 
this  —this — inquisition  ? ' 

"  *  Take  my  word,  for  I'll  swear  no 
oath  in  such  a  place  as  this,  lest  I  seem 
to  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil.  Where 
shall  we  stand  ?  ' 

"Drawing  a  piece  of  charcoal  from  a 
pouch  that  hung  at  his  girdle,  Bonatti  ran 
a  curving  line  along  the  ground  from  east 
to  north,  so  as  to  enclose  the  angle  of  the 
hut  nearest  to  the  shattered  roof. 

"  '  There,  Signor.' 

"'And  thou?' 

" '  Yonder,'  he  replied,  pointing  to  the 
square  stone  reared  altarwise  at  the 
farther  end.  '  That  is  my  place  :  only, 
for  your  life's  sake,  let  there  be  silence. 
For  one  word,  one,  he  would  blast  us 
all  three  without  pity.  Oh  !  you  do  not 
know,  you  cannot,  but  I — I  have  seen: 
it  is  terrible,  terrible,  terrible  beyond 
imagination,'  he  went  on,  wringing  his 
hands  and  almost  weeping.  '  You  promise, 
signor  ?  you  promise  ? ' 

" '  I  promise,'  replied  Salvani,  shaking 
him  off,  for  in  his  tremulous  insistance 
Bonatti  had  at  the  last  caught  his  sleeve 
with  one  hand,  fawning  on  him  with  the 
other.  '  Let  him  answer  my  three 
questions,  and  I  am  dumb  :  Shall  we  fight 
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to-morrow  ?  Shall  we  conquer  ?  Shall  I 
die  in  the  battle?  These  touch  Siena: 
the  rest  is  my  affair.' 

"  For  a  moment  Bonatti  stood  peering ' 
with  frightened  eyes  into  his  face,  his  jaw 
shaking;   then,  with  the  old  gesture   of 
despair,  he  shuffled   slowly  towards  the 
farther  end  of  the  hut. 

"  What  followed  I  can  only  half  guess 
at.  For  one  thing,  I  know  all  distinction 
of  rank  dropped  from  us,  and  we  drew 
together  to  the  corner,  two  souls  naked  in 
terror  before  the  unknown,  and  unashamed 
because  it  was  unknown.  I  blame  no 
man  who  is  coward  before  that  which  is 
beyond  a  man's  comprehension. 

"Of  Bonatti  we  saw  but  little.  Our 
only  light  struck  through  the  rent  roof 
overhead,  and  it  was  smothered  by  the 
great  chestnuts  even  when  the  moon  was 
free  of  cloud.  For  a  breath  a  grey  figure 
winked  into  sights  its  head  bowed,  its 
body  swaying,  its  arms  tossing  as  if  driven 
by  the  wind  that  was  rattling  the  branches 
on  the  roof,  then  the  darkness  of  the  pit 
swallowed  it  utterly  and  the  hut  was  a 
black  void. 

"  Ah,  these  branches  on  the  roof,  that 
moaning  through  the  boughs !  they  were 
like  bony  fingers  striking  on  dull  chords 
whose  hollow  music  echoed  in  the  beating 
of  our  hearts  and  the  purring  whirr  of 
blood  to  the  ears. 

"  For  myself,  I  know  my  nails  bit  the 
palms,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  even  grit  my 
clenched  teeth.  Then,  out  of  the  mid-air 
there  fell  a  sullen,  smouldering,  tawny  rain, 
that  dripped  upon  the  stone  and  lay  there 
smoking.  From  the  darkness  Bonatti's 
voice  rang  thin  and  piping,  words  that  I 
knew  not,  broken  by  throaty  whispers  like 
the  cry  of  a  frightened  child,  but  all  ending 
in  a  single  shriek,  whereat  we  clave  to 
one  another  shaking,  and  by  the  murky 
glow  I  saw  the  necromantic  flat  upon  his 
face,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  his  hands 
beating  the  ground  feebly  before  him. 
So  was  it  for  a  gasped  breath  or  two,  then 
the  beating  ceased  and  he  lay  like  a  dead 
thing,  nor  was  there  a  stir  of  life  within 


or  without :  no  sound  of  wind  in  the  trees, 
no  sound  of  boughs  on  the  roof.  It  was 
as  if  earth  held  her  breath,  listening. 

"  For  what  ?  A  voice  ?  Aye  !  I  tell 
you,  a  voice :  but  whose  ?  whose  ?  Not 
Bonatti's,  not  Salvani's,  not  mine,  but  a 
quiet  voice  that  spoke  out  ot  the  darkness, 
a  quiet  voice  that  said  :  *  Thou  shalt  fight \ 
thou  shalt  conquer,  not  die  in  the  battle, 
and  thy  head  shall  be  highest  in  the  camp 
of  thine  enemies? 

"  Then  the  wind  blew  out,  and  the 
necromantic  turned  upon  his  back  with  a 
groan." 

Geri  Adamo  ceased,  and  there  fell 
upon  all  such  a  silence  as  he  himself  had 
described,  except  that  the  wind  still  rattled 
the  shutters  and  a  peasant  cried  "  Lord  ! 
Lord  !  Lord  !  " 

"  Thus  it  was,"  went  on  Adamo  at  last, 
"thus  it  was  that  the  devil  told  truth." 

The  Franciscan  had  tossed  back  his 
cowl  and  was  sitting  forward,  elbows  on 
knees,  listening  open-mouthed.  But  at 
Adamo's  last  words  he  raised  a  hand  in 
the  air,  shaking  it  with  an  unconcealed 
exultation. 

"Truth!"  he  cried:  "by  my  patron, 
not  so !  Lies  every  one,  except  that  your 
Provenzano  Salvani  fought.  Florence 
routed  him,  Florence  crumpled  him  and 
his  like  a  wet  dish-clout,  slew  him, 
hacked  his  head  from  his  shoulders  and 
thrust  a  pike's  point  through  his  gullet. 
Lies  !  lies  !  lies  !  " 

"  Truth  ! "  returned  Adamo,  his  voice 
roaring  into  silence  the  other's  triumph. 
"He  fought,  he  died  routed,  and  they 
bore  his  head  on  a  shaft  through  the 
camp.  Truth,  I  say ;  only  Messire  Salvani 
— saints  rest  him — had  no  such  under- 
standing of  words  as  your  monkship  has. 
What  said  the  voice  ?  This  !  *  Thou  shalt 
fight?  it  was  true :  '  thou  shalt  conquer  not,1 
it  was  true  :  '  die  in  the  battle  and  thy  head 
be  highest  in  the  camp  of  thine  enemies1 
again  it  was  true  !  Was  it  not  highest  ? 
Aye  !  by  a  pike's  height.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  this  time  the  father  of  lies  was 
not  pater  ejus  I " 
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THE  back  windows  were  open,  as 
he  had  hoped;  more  than  that, 
the  back  door  was  open  too, 
and  the  premises  were  for  the  moment 
invitingly  empty.  All  day  he  had  been 
lying  up  on  the  bare  hillside,  under  the 
broad  pitiless  sun,  licking  his  baked  lips 
to  moisten  them,  and  skulking  behind 
clumps  of  low  scrub  which  had  afforded 
cover  but  not  shadow  sufficient  for  his 
body.  In  the  dusk  he  had  crept  down 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  until  the  giddy  cliff 
fell  sheer  beneath  him,  ringed  with  the 
outer  blue  of  Simon's  Bay,  where  the 
great  gunboats  tossed  like  toys  on  the 
uneasy  swell.  He  had  crouched,  cramped 
and  tarnished,  behind  the  last  clump  of 
cactus  before  he  reached  the  platform  of 
cliff  on  which  were  the  rows  of  little 
houses  where  the  naval  officers  lived,  and 
there  he  waited  until  he  saw  the  sailor- 
servant — a  tali  marine — come  out  of  an 
open  back  door  and  saunter  down  the 
row  of  gardens,  to  stop  and  chat  with  a 
friend  some  few  yards  away.  Then  he 
had  shot  out  of  his  cover,  fled  over  the 
intervening  space  like  a  ragged  ghost,  and 
into  the  unguarded  house. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The 
marine  might  return,  or  some  one  might 
come  face  to  face  with  him  then  and 
there ;  yet  he  hardly  drew  breath  before, 
with  a  furtive  glance  round  the  neat 
empty  kitchen,  he  had  shot  himself  into 
the  passage.  Common  sense,  sharpened 
by  hunger,  told  him  that  at  this  hour  the 
house  was  most  assailable,  and  he  meant 
to  risk  his  last  chance.  A  wolf,  desperate 
with  the  want  of  food,  was  not  more 
reckless  or  dangerous  than  he.  He  slunk 
along  against  the  wall  in  his  foul  rags  and 
dirt,  through  the  narrow  hall  to  the  foot 


of  the  staircase,  and  there  he  paused. 
The  navy  men  mostly  had  their  household 
goods  gathered  round  them  when  they 
brought  their  wives  and  families  to  the 
station.  There  would  be  plate  in  the 
dining-room.  He  threw  his  head  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  dog  checked  in 
the  scent,  wondering  which  of  the  closed 
doors  disguised  booty,  or  behind  which 
might  be  waiting  strong  retribution  and 
the  law.  It  was  too  risky  —the  bedrooms 
were  safer,  and  women  sooner  overpowered. 
He  felt  the  hasp  of  a  rusty  knife  hanging 
open  round  his  neck,  and  turning  to  the 
stairs  bounded  up  them  with  noiseless 
feet.  A  loafer  from  up  country  is  rarely 
shod  with  anything  but  the  upper  wreck 
of  boots  after  a  tramp  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles;  the  naked  palms  of  his  feet 
gave  no  warning  of  the  approach  of  death 
waiting  in  his  long  lean  body  for  any  one 
who  hindered  him. 

Doors  to  right  and  left  again  on  the 
little  landing — one  closed,  one  slightly 
open.  He  could  not  see  the  room 
beyond ;  but  the  house  was  only  two- 
storied,  he  could  go  no  farther.  He 
drew  in  his  breath  between  his  yellow 
teeth  and  crept  forward ;  the  door  yielded 
to  his  murderous  hand,  and  disclosed 
an  empty  room — a  woman's  room.  His 
burnt  eyes  seemed  to  devour  the  space 
before  him  as  they  flew  over  one  object 
after  another,  seeking  the  most  portable. 
Money  was  the  first  find — a  heap  of  loose 
silver  lying  on  the  dressing-table.  That 
was  luck  indeed.  Silver  brushes,  trays, 
the  contents  of  a  toilette  case,  all  silver- 
mounted  ;  a  teatray,  china  it  is  true,  but 
with  silver  spoons.  Evidently  some  one 
was  expected  at  once,  and  the  dainty 
equipage  had  just  been  carried  up,   for 
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the  plate  of  bread-and-butter  made  his 
mouth  water,  and  the  teapot  was  hot  to 
touch.  Completing  his  survey,  he  turned 
from  the  table  where  the  tea  stood,  and 
looked  at  the  bed.  .  .  . 

Well,  Blanche  was  going  out  that  night, 
and  had  to  dress  early,  for  she  and 
Captain  Stern  were  dining  with  the  Ken- 
drews  at  Plumstead,  and  there  was  a  long 
drive  before  them.  Nurse  had  just  laid 
her  thnigs  on  the  bed,  after  seeing  Edwy 
and  Lina  comfortably  tucked  up  in  the 
farther  room.  Then  she  had  brought  up 
the  tea,  to  refresh  her  mistress  after  a 
long  hot  afternoon  of  calling  round 
Simon's  Town,  and  then  she  had  gone 
into  the  nursery  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her — an  unconscious  guardian 
angel  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  over  two 
innocent,  endangered  lives. 

The  loafer  walked  up  to  the  bed  as  if 
drawn  by  a  kind  of  fascination.  The 
bodice  Blanche  was  to  wear  to-night 
lay  within  reach  of  his  rough  hands, 
a  thing  of  subtle  perfume  and  lace  and 
softness.  Beside  it  was  something  white 
and  silken,  a  plain  stretch  of  shimmer 
and  rustle  ending  in  the  froth  of  frills 
I — yet  he  dimly  surmised  that  this  was 
",not  the  over-skirt  for  all  eyes  to  see. 
He  had  chanced  on  something  more 
reticent  still. 

How  dainty  women  were,  even  in 
merely  paying  a  compliment  to  them- 
selves !  She  might  have  worn  homespun 
under  the  elaborate  dress  and  none  been 
the  wiser  ;  but  her  own  nicety  and  love  for 
the  fitness  of  things  dressed  her  princess- 
wise  throughout.  A  line  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  remembered  drifted  through 
his  mind — "The  King's  daughter  is  all- 
glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold."  The  general  vagueness  of  admira- 
tion expressed  his  feelings — "the  King's 
daughter  is  all-glorious  within."  It  was 
fifteen  years  since  he  had  seen  such 
things  as  these — a  woman's  evening 
dress  !  Her  satin  slippers  lay  jauntily  side 
by  side  with  the  white  wonder  of  other 
frills  and  furbelows  which  he  saw  through 
a  haze;  her  long  white  gloves  were  demure 
by  contrast.  His  fingers  had  uncon- 
sciously closed  on  a  silken  fold  of  the 
wonderful  bodice.  He  drew  back  with  a 
start,  and  bent  down  anxiously  to  see  if 
he  had  soiled  it  with  his  clumsy  touch. 
As  he  stooped  something  fell  from  the 
haze  in  his  eyes  ;  he  could  not  wipe  that 
off.     It  must  lie  there  a  stain  for  ever, 


over  which  she  might  fret,  thinking  it  a 
carelessness  of  her  maid. 

He  had  forgotten  his  purpose  and  his 
desperate  need  in  the  sight  of  these 
things ;  they  were  recalled  to  him  by  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  soft  voice  singing  as 
she  mounted  the  stairs.  He  stood  there, 
petrified,  while  she  came  nearer  and 
nearer : 

Oh,  who  is  this  that  softly  lies 

At  my  heart's  door  with  drowsy  eyes? 


Husheen  !    Hushu  !     Hush  and 

The  song  was  hushed  suddenly,  and 
even  in  his  desperate  strait  he  wondered 
why,  not  knowing  that  the  mother  in  her 
had  stopped  all  sound  by  instinct  at  the 
door  behind  which  her  children  were 
sleeping.  She  was  thinking,  as  she 
stepped  softly  into  her  own  room,  that 
Richie  would  have  dressed  first  and  gone 
down  to  the  club  to  fill  in  the  time  before 
she  should  be  ready.  He  would  come 
back  for  her  before  they  must  start,  but 
things  fell  fortunately,  for  his  heavy  man's 
tread  was  not  so  easy  to  hush  as  her  own, 
and  the  house  was  so  tiny,  and  Edwy 
such  a  light  sleeper. 

She  had  reached  the  table  where  the 
tea  stood  before  she  looked  at  the  bed. 
Beside  it,  like  a  wolf  in  spring,  half  stood, 
half  stooped,  the  great  gaunt  figure,  its 
rags  a  uniform  greyness  from  rain  and 
sun,  the  lean  face  and  hollow  eyes 
towards  her.  She  did  not  cry  out,  though 
he  expected  it  after  the  first  horrified 
convulsion  of  all  her  limbs ;  she  looked 
past  him,  in  a  way  he  did  not  understand, 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  room.  All  her 
thought  was  concentrated  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  between  her  and  the  nursery. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  she  said 
steadily. 

She  was  a  tall  woman,  and  stood  at  her 
full  height,  facing  him,  and  wondering  if 
he  could  see  that  her  knees  shook  under 
her.  She  had  struck  him  as  being  pale 
when  she  first  entered,  he  did  not  think  she 
had  gone  much  whiter ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
her  face  was  blotted  out  for  him  by  her 
great  blue  eyes.  She  seemed  to  his 
imagination  nothing  but  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  and  a  quiet,  controlled  voice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  I  came  to  steal ! "  he  said  hoarsely. 

She  looked  vaguely  round,  as  if  for  the 
objects  of  such  an  act,  but  she  hardly 
saw  the  silver  that  he  had  evidently  not 
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touched  as  yet.  Her  brain  was  busy 
thinking  that  Richie  would  not  be  in  yet 
— no  chance  of  it — and  wondering  if  the 
self-accused  thief  had  a  weapon.  If  she 
could  only  get  between  him  and  that 
door  ! 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  anything — I 
haven't  touched  a  thing  !  "  said  the  hunted 
voice,  in  her  silence.  "  I  meant  to !  I 
came  up  meaning  to  get  something  or 
kill  whoever  stopped  me  ! "  The  edge 
of  the  rusty  knife  touched  his  bare 
breast  softly,  as  if  to  remind  him. 

Blanche  looked  at  him  afresh.  Her 
eyes  saw  him  this  time,  and  not  the 
nursery  door.  She  was  not  at  all  afraid. 
"  And  why  didn't  you  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 

"  It  was  all  that  stopped  me  : "  he 
pointed  shortly  to  the  bed — the  dainty, 
perfume-breathing  frills.  "  I  haven't  seen 
a  woman  in  things  like — like  all  that 
for  a  lifetime."  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  her ;  his  voice  was  hoarser  than  it 
would  be  when  he  pleaded  at  the  bar 
some  day  "  Not  guilty  ! " 

"  I  was  a  gentleman — once  !  "  he  said, 
standing  there  before  her  in  the  horror 
of  his  rags  and  filth  and  savage  return 
to  brute  instincts. 

It  was  evident  that,  having  spoken,  he 
was  going,  for  he  turned  to  the  door ; 
but  before  he  reached  it  he  came  back, 
slouching  a  yard  nearer  in  his  eagerness. 
Her  eyes  looked  large  enough  to  hold 
an  infinite  charity  and  believe  him.  He 
lost  himself  in  the  blue,  as  he  did  in  the 
sky  above  him  when  he  lay  out  on  the 
open  veldt.  The  rest  of  her  face  still 
a  blur. 

"  You  don't  know  what  hunger  is ! " 
he  said  in  justification.  "  I've  been 
starving  a  week  now — not  had  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together — and 
I'm  not  built  for  it.  If  I  were  the  thing 
I  look  I  should  last  out  better.  But 
they  don't  breed  us  for  that  in  what  you 
call  the  'educated  classes' — God  help 
us  !  I'm  famished,  and  the  devil  uses 
hunger  as  a  whip  to  drive  us  into  hell." 

Blanche  hardly  hesitated  as  she  turned 
to  the  tea-tray.  "  May  I  give  you  some 
tea?"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  the 
courteous  voice  of  social  equality  which 
would  have  made  the  same  offer  in  her 
drawing-room. 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
filled  the  cup  and  handed  him  the  plate. 
If  only  nurse  had  not  cut  those  slices  of 
bread-and-butter  so  thin  to  please  her! 


They  seemed  gone  in  an  instant,  and  the 
teapot  emptied.  There  was  nothing  else 
she  could  do ;  she  thought  of  the  loose 
silver  on  the  dressing-table,  and  gave  a 
furtive  glance  at  it  which  she  hoped  he 
did  not  see.  "I  was  a  gentleman  .  .  . 
once ! " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  she  said 
quietly.  "I  am  afraid  of  your  meeting 
some  one.  Our  servant  may  be  back. 
Shall  I  go  first  and  see?" 

'"  No  need — I've  the  ears  of  an  Indian. 
I  should  have  heard  if  he  had  come  into 
the  house." 

Blanche  went  before  him  to  the  door 
all  the  same,  opened  it,  and  looked  out. 
She  thought,  with  a  mute  apology,  that 
it  gave  him  time  to  reach  the  dressing- 
table  and  the  silver,  if  he  chose.  She 
fancied  he  did  linger  a  minute,  but  when 
she  next  noticed  the  table  it  was  un- 
touched, and  she  wished,  most  unwarrant- 
ably, that  half  the  silver-topped  bottles 
had  been  gone.  Her  back  had  been 
turned  to  the  room,  and  she  could  not 
see  his  hasty  step  towards  the  bed  which 
was  behind  her.  . 

"  It  is  all  clear,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
lowered  tone  that  gave  her  a  strange 
feeling  that  she  was  the  thief.  "  Go 
quickly.     Good-night ! " 

She  did  not  hear  his  steps,  though  she 
watched  the  ragged  fluttering  shadow 
pass  down  the  stairs  and  lose  itself  in 
the  other  gathering  shadows  of  the  house. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  there  straining 
her  ears,  but  there  was  no  sound.  He 
was  wonderfully  silent,  and  besides,  she 
was  not  listening  for  his  departure,  but 
for  fear  of  the  encounter  of  which  she 
had  warned  him.  No  dread,  strangely 
enough,  beset  her  to  think  that  the 
wolfish  figure  might  be  still  about  the 
house :  she  knew  quite  well  that  it  was 
not.  He  had  gone  as  swiftly  as  he  had 
come — he  was  somewhere  up  the  hillside 
by  this  time.  She  sat  down  suddenly 
in  a  chair,  looking  at  the  empty  tea-tray ; 
her  knees  trembled  again  from  the  re- 
action of  her  fright.  A  silver  clock  on 
the  mantelshelf  striking  six  warned  her 
that  Richie  might  come  at  any  moment, 
and  she  forced  herself  to  rise  and  dress, 
opening  the  door  into  the  nursery,  how- 
ever, as  gently  as  possible. 

"  Nurse,  are  the  children  asleep  ?  " 

A  voice  answered  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  composedly,  evidently 
undisturbed    by     a     suspicion    of    that 
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late  interview.  "  Oh  yes,  mum  !  half  an 
hour  ago." 

"Come  and  sit  near  the  door — I  want 
to  talk  to  you — so  that  we  sha'n't  disturb 
them." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  chair  drawn 
cautiously  to  the  doorway;  the  woman's 
comfortable,  solid  presence  relieved  her 
nerves.  She  spoke  in  desultory  fashion, 
at  intervals,  while  she  dressed. 

"  Oh — nurse !  I'm  a  little  uneasy  about 
the  fastenings  of  this  house  at  the  back. 
I  heard  of  a — a  robbery  the  other  day." 

"  Dear  me,  mum !  did  you?  whose  house 
was  it?     Strange  that  I  haven't  heard  !  " 

Very  strange— for  it  had  not  happened. 

"  Oh,  I  forget !  but  I  wish  you  would 
go  round  with  Stevens  after  we  have  gone 
— and  sit  up  for  me,  please,  nurse.  We 
shall  not  be  late.  I  will  speak  to  Stevens 
about  staying  in  to-night.  *  I  don't  care  to 
have  you  and  the  children  alone  when 
Captain  Stern  and  I  are  out." 

The  sound  of  Richie's  step  sounded  at 
last  in  the  hall  beneath.  He  did  not  come 
up,  but  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  called,  his  voice  coming  in  strong 
chest  notes  that  somehow  comforted  her. 


"  Blanche  !  are  you  ready  ?  The  trap 
is  waiting." 

"  Where  are  my  gloves,  nurse  ? "  she 
said  hurriedly.     "  Here  is  only  one !  " 

"  There  now  !  How  tiresome  ! — I  am 
sure  I  put  out  a  pair.  You  must  have 
swept  it  off  the  bed.  Well,  this  beats  all ! 
How  could  I  only  put  out  one  !  " 

But  the  colour  had  come  into  Blanche's 
face,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  a  thought 
wider  with  a  memory.  That  instant's 
pause,  while  she  had  stood  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  the  robber  to  help  himself — 
had  he  not  done  so  ? 

There  was  a  little  stain  on  her  bodice 
over  her  heart,  which  her  eyes  for  all  their 
quickness  had  missed.  But  she  knew 
that  her  glove  was  gone,  and  not  mis- 
laid. 

"  It  is  all  right,  nurse — I  have  lost  it 
somewhere,"  she  said.  "  Find  me  another 
pair.  Captain  Stern  is  waiting — and  he 
will  wake  the  children." 

"  Blanche  ! "  came  the  confident  call. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  who  commanded 
men,  softened  with  the  happy  assurance 
that  he  was  at  home.  "  Blanche  !  come 
along — we're  late  ! " 


"  What  definite  prcof  have  we  that  the  Moon  is  not  inhabited?" 
"  Because,  Sir,  there  is  no  American  capital  invested  there." 
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A  NEW  REMEDY. 
Joseph  (arrived  at  the  Volcano) :    "  We  shall  now  see  what  this  simple  remedy  will  do.' 


HOMEWARD    BOUND. 
Joseph  (in  Table  Bay) :   "  It's  wonderful  what  energy— and  a  confiding  manner — can  do 
in  two  months." 
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1  THE   UNEMPLOYED. 
C-B.  :    "Going  to  the  meeting,  John?' 
J.  M.  :    **  Can't  say.     I've  got  a  job.M 


Sir  W.  V.  H.  {a  very  old  bird):  '*  I'm  afraid  we're  not  sharp  enough  to  pick  many  holes 
in  that." 
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AN    IMPOSSIBLE  GARMENT. 
"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  if  it  doesn't  come  quite  up  to  your  expectations,  but   the  difficulty  is  that 
you  want  a  garment,  neither  in  the  French  nor  German  style,  but  one  suited  to  all  countries, 
and  made,  if  possible,  of  elastic." 


MA  STUDY   IN   PROPORTION"    (IN  THE  SCHOOLING  SCHOOL),    BY 
WINSTON  S.    CHURCHILL,    M.P. 
The  Young  Master  {meditatively)-.    "How  marvellous  that  /   should  be   the  first  to  treat   this 
theme  I " 
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